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PREFACE. 


The  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Law  and  Mr.   George  R. 

o^     BumeU  on  CivQ  Engineering,  and  speciaUy  on  Hy- 

draulic  EDgineering,  first  published  about  thirty  years 

ago,  haye  enjoyed  an  enduring  reputation.     But  many 

^       changes,  and  many  advances,  have  been  made  in  the 

J       interval,  if  not  so  much  in  the  principles,  certainly  in 

the  practical  development,  of  Works  of  Engineering ; 

and  the  publishers  have  been  induced  to  submit  to  me 

(         those  treatises  for   revision,  with  instructions,  at  the 

^     same  time,  to  expand  and  to  supplement  them  with 

^      material    embracing    the    most    modem    practice    of 

engineers. 

The  range  of  Civil  Engineering  practice  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Synopsis  of  the  Science  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, contained  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Mr.  Law's 
Work ;  and,  though  Civil  Engineers  are  supposed  to 
be  required  to  know  everjrthing  comprised  in  that  ex- 
haustive analysis,  he  wisely  circumscribed  his  work  by 
confining  his  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  what  are 
specifically  known  as  Works  of  Construction.  He 
introduced,  it  is  true,  an  exceptionally  detailed  account 
of  the  locomotive  engine.  Mr.  Burnell,  again,  elabo- 
rated the  scientific  elements  of  hydraulic  engineering 
io  Chapters  on  Water  and  Air,  at  rest  and  in  motion, 
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and  on  applied  Chemistry.  Fitting  and  appropriate  as 
such  discursive  matter  was,  no  doubt,  to  the  objects 
of  the  Budimentary  Treatise  of  the  period,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
edition,  to  eliminate  them  and  some  other  chapters  of 
digressive  matter — as  well  as  to  omit  for  the  most  part 
such  portions  of  the  text  as  had  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  advanced  practice  of  construction,  or  by  the 
effacement  of  the  subjects  themselves. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  veiy  considerable  excisions 
recommended  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of 
conditions,  I  have  supplemented  the  original  text  by 
types  of  modem  practice,  selected  for  the  sake  of 
the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  such 
works,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
best  practice  of  more  recent  times.  I  need  but  refer 
to  the  entirely  new  Chapters  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, with  others: — On  the  Methods  of  Forming 
Foundations,  on  Pavements,  on  Railways,  Tramways, 
Bridges,  Tunnels,  Sea  Defences,  Embankments,  Break- 
waters, Piers,  Quay- Walls  and  Dock- Walls,  Docks, 
Waterworks,  Drainage  of  Towns — as  indications  of  the 
extensive  .revision  which  the  combined  works  of  Mr. 
Law  and  Mr.  Burnell  have  undergone,  and  of  the 
entirely  new  matter  which  has  been  introduced.  These 
subjects  strikingly  illustrate  the  definition  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Civil  Engineer,  written  many  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Tredgold,  and  adopted  by  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  their  charter — "  the  art  of  directing 
the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man." 

And  here  it  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  aid 
which  I  have  derived  from  the  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
ings  of  the   Institution   of  Civil   Engineers,   in   the 
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preparation  of  many  portions  of  the  new  matter  ;  and 
also  the  courtesy  of  the  Council,  through  their  able 
and  highly-appreciated  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Forrest, 
in  supplying  copies  and  duplicates  of  many  of  the 
papers  and  illustrations  in  the  Minutes,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  work. 

The  new  matter  which  I  have  contributed,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  original  text,  and  is  dis- 
tinji^uishod  by  bracket  enclosures. 

D   K.  CLARK. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

The  office  of  the  Civil  Engineer  consists  in  the  designing, 
arrangement,  and  constraction  of  all  works,  stmctares,  or 
machines  which  require  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  con- 
struction. 

Civil  Engineering  is  one  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  properly  take  their  places  both  amongst  the  sciences 
and  the  arts ;  for  a  science  consists  of  a  collection  of  general 
principles  or  truths  relating  to  any  particular  subject,  while 
an  art  is  the  application  of  those  principles  to  practice,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  some  particular  object.  The  Science 
of  Civil  Engineering,  then,  informs  us  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  and  construction,  and  teaches  us  in  what 
way  to  ascertain  the  strains  to  which  every  part  of  a  struc- 
ture  will  be  exposed,  and  of  the  dimensions  and  proportions 
which  should  be  given  to  each,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
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able  to  sostain  such  sirains  without  injury.  And  the  Art  of 
Civil  Engineering  consists  in  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  actual  construction  of  various  works,  and  their 
iudicious  use  and  modification  to  meet  the  several  contin- 
gencies which  arise  in  practice. 

The  duty  of  the  Civil  Engineer,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
almost  every  kind  of  construction,  requires  a  very  extensive 
and  general  acquaintance  with  most  other  sciences,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  successfully  accomplishing  the  various 
works  upon  which  he  may  be  engaged,  and  of  overcoming 
those  difficulties  whieh  frequently  start  up  unexpectedly  in 
the  progress  of  a  work,  and,  but  for  the  knowledge,  talent, 
and  perseverance  of  the  Engineer,  threaten  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  endeavours.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  works  upon  the  construction  of  which 
the  Engineer  b  engaged — Railways,  Roads,  Canals,  Rivers, 
Harbours,  Docks,  Breakwaters,  Bridges,  Tunnels,  and  man^ 
others — to  obtain  at  once  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
jects which  his  knowledge  ought  to  comprise ;  and  further, 
of  the  immense  importance  of  his  professional  labours  to  his 
fellow  men. 

The  following  classified  arrangement  of  the  several 
branches  of  Civil  Engineering,  with  their  subdivisions,  will 
not  only  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  this  science,  but  will 
guide  the  Engineering  student  in  pursuing  a  systematic 
scheme  in  the  attainment  of  his  professional  knowledge, 
the  importance  of  which,  both  in  facilitating  its  acquisition 
and  in  impressing  it  upon  the  memory,  are  too  well  known 
and  too  generally  admitted  to  require  any  enforcement. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING. 

I.— MENSURATION. 

1.  BuRTEYmo: — (1.)  Description  of  instrumentSy  and  their  ufie  and 

adjostment. — (2.)  Surveying  in  general. — (3.)  Trigonometrical 
Borveying. — (4.)  Hydrographical  Buryeying. — (5.)  Mining  sur- 
Teying. 

2.  Letblliko: — (l.)LeT6lling instruments,  their  use  and  adjustment. — 

(2.)  Practice  oi  levelling. — (8.)  Measuring  heights  with  the 
barometer. 

8.  Dbawino  and  Plottino  : — (1.)  Instruments  for  drawing  and 
plotting,  their  use. — (2.)  Plotting  surveys,  and  making  plans. — 
(3.)  Rotting  levels,  and  making  sections.— (4.)  Preparing  Par- 
liamentary plans  and  sections. — (5.)  Preparing  working  and  con- 
tract plans  and  sections. — (6.)  Preparing  detail  drawings  of  works 
(bridges,  &c.)— (7.)  Making  mechanical  drawings.— (8.)  Princi- 
ples of  projection,  perspective,  and  shadows. 

4.  EflTiMATiNa: — (1.)  Taking  out  quantities  from  drawings.— (2.) 
Measuring  quantities  from  the  works  themselves.— (3.)  Measuring 
artificers*  work. — (4.)  Calculating,  measuring,  and  valuing  earth- 
work.— (6.)  Estimating  value  or  cost  of  works. 

§.  Sirmro  our  Wo&ks  : — (1.)  Centre  lines  and  side  widths  of  rail- 
ways, roads,  canals,  &c. — (2.)  Setting  out  bridges,  viaducts,  walls, 
4c.— (3.)  Setting  out  tunnels  and  driftways. 


n.— GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

1.  SrAncs:— (1.)   Compontion   and   resolution    of    pressures.- (2.) 

Moments  of  pressures. — (3.)  Parallel  pressures,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

2.  Stability  op  Struotubss  :~(1.}  General  conditions  of  stability. — 

(2.)  Stability  of  polygonal  framings. — (3.)  Equilibrium  of  ardies. 
(4.)  Stability  of  abutments  and  piers. — (5.)  Stability  of  retaining 
walls. — (6.)  Equilibrium  of  suspension  bridges. 
8.  Stbbnqth  of  Materials:— (1.)  To  resist  a  tensile  and  crushing 
strain. — (2.)  Elasticity  and  elougation  of  bodies  subject  to  a  ten- 
sile or  crushing  strain. — (3.)  When  subjected  to  a  transverse 
strain. — (4.)  Elasticity  and  deflection  of  bodies  subjected  to  a 
transverse  strain. — (6.)  To  resist  torsion. 
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4  Mateuials  employed  IX  C0N8TRVCTION :—(!.)  Motals.— (2.)  Tim- 
ber.— (3.)  Natural  stones. — (4.)  Artificial  stones,  including  bricks, 
concrete,  and  the  varioua  cements  used  in  masonry. — (5.)  Mate- 
rials for  earthwork,  such  as  embankmenta,  puddled  banks,  dams, 
&c. — (6.)  Materials  for  roads  and  pavements. — (7.)  Materials  for 
covering  roo&. 

6.  DiFFEBEMT  KINDS  OF  CoifSTBTJCTioN :  —  (I.)  Brick^*ork.  —  (2.) 
Masoniy. — (3.)  Forming  foundations. — (4.)  Carpentry. 

6.  AuxiLiABS  BXPLOTED  IN  CONSTRUCTION: — (1.)  Sca£folding,  fixed 
and  travelling.~(2.)  Centerings. — (3.)  Cofierdams. 


HI  —MECHANICS,  OR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINERY, 

1.  Dtnaxics: — (I.)  Vis  viva,  momentum,  and  work. — (2.)  Motion, 

uniform,  accelerated,  or  retarded ;  gravitation. — (3.)  Collision  and 
impact  of  moving  bodies. — (4.)  Motion  down  inclined  planes,  and 
curves. — (5.)  Motion  about  fixed  centres;  centres  of  percussion, 
oscillation,  and  gyration. 

2.  Moving  Forces  :— (1.)  Water  as  a  mechanical  agent. — (2.)  Air  as  a 

mechanical  agent. — (3.)  Animal  strength  as  a  mschanical  agent. 
(4.)  Heat  as  a  mechanical  agent ;  the  steam  engine. 

3.  Rbsistakces   to    Motion  : — (I.)  Friction. — (2.)  Resistance  of  the 

medium  through  which  the  body  moves. 

4.  Theory  of  Machines: — (I.)  Elements  of  machinery. — (2.)  Teeth 

of  wheels,  racks,  and  pinions. — (3.)  Transmission  of  work  by 
machinery. — (4.)  Determining  the  modulus  of  a  machine  in 
motion. — (5.)  Mechanical  expedients  for  transmitting  or  changing 
motion. — (6.)  Proportioning  the  strength  and  dimensions  of  ma- 
chinery. 
6.  Machines  employed  in  Engineering: — (1.)  Machines  employed 
for  transporting  and  raising  materials,  such  as  crabs,  cranes, 
dredging  machines,  &c. — (2.)  Machines  employed  in  actual  con- 
struction; such  as  pile-driving  engines,  excavating  machines, 
pumps,  diving-bells,  pug  and  cement  mills,  &c. — (3.)  Machines 
for  working  upon  materials  ;  such  as  lathes,  boring,  planing,  mor- 
tising, riveting,  and  screw-cutting  machines,  saws,  &c. — (4  )  Im- 
plements and  tools  for  excavating,  boring,  working  in  wood, 
metals,  stones,  &c. 


IV.— SPECIAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

I.  Common  Roads:— (1.)  Principles  which  should  control  the  selec* 
tion  of  route. — (2.)  Laying  out  roads,  and  arrangement  of  gra- 
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dients.— {3.)  Cknutmctioii  of  road8.^(4.)  Draining  roads. — (6.) 
Repair  of  roads. — (6.)  Froteoting  their  Burface  by  different  kinds 
of  pavement. 

2.  Kailwats  :— (1*)  Principles  -which  should  determine  the  route,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  curves  and  gradients. — (2.)  Dif- 
ferent systems  of  haulage,  the  locomotiye,  the  atmospheric,  and 
the  rope. — (3.)  Of  the  general  construction  of  the  railway. — (4.) 
Of  the  permanent  way,  different  forms  of  rails,  switches,  &c. — 
(5.)  Of  draimng  the  line,  and  maintaining  the  slopes  and  per- 
manent way. — (6.)  Arrangement  of  termini  and  stations. — (7.) 
Construction  of  engines  and  carriages.  (8.)  System  of  working 
the  line. 

9.  Canals  : — (1.)  Principles  which  should  determine  the  choice  of  the 
line  of  a  canal.— (2.)  Arrangement  of  levels,  number  of  locks, 
and  form  of  section. — (3.)  Qeneral  construction  of  canals.— (4.) 
Arrangement  of  locks,  means  of  saving  wsiter,  and  obtaioing 
feeders. — (5.)  Methods  of  propulsion  or  towing,  and  resistance  on 
oanals. — (6.)  Construction  of  aqueducts. — (7.)  Repair  and  preser- 
vation of  canals. 

4.  Harbovbs  and  Docks: — (1.)  On  the  construction  of  piers,  break- 
waters, and  quay  walls. — (2.)  On  the  means  of  dsepemng  harbours, 
by  dredging  or  excavation.— (3.)  Selection  of  site  for  docTcs,  and 
their  arrangement. — (4.)  Construction  and  arrangement  of  locks ; 
cast  iron  and  timbw  g&tes,  sluices,  &c. — (6.)  Construction  of 
dock  walls. 

5*  Bbidobs:— (1.)  Selection  of  site,  and  determination  of  the  kind  of 
bridge. — (2.)  Construction  of  stone  and  brick  bridges. — (3.)  Con- 
struction of  iron  and  timber  bridges. — (4.)  Construction  of  sus- 
pension bridges. — (5.)  Construction  of  raUvray  \iaducts. — (6.)  Of 
forming  the  foundations  of  bridges. 

6.  TuMKELS :— (1.)  Determination  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
tunnel.— (2.)  Method  of  excavating  and  securing  the  ground. — (3.) 
Sinking  shafts,  and  driving  headings  or  driftways. — (4.)  Method 
of  draining  the  tunnel. — (6.)  Subaqueous  tunuels. 


v.— HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Htdravltcs  :— (1.)    The    science   of   hydrostatics.— (2.)    Hydro- 

djrnamics. — (3.)  Pneumatics. 

2.  Draikaob  AMD  Irbioation: — (I.)  Drainage  of  open  country  and 

agricultural  districts.— (2.)  Improvement  of  outfall,  and  diversion 
ol  water  from  other  districts. — (8.)  Surface-draining,  catch- 
watei'  drains,  and  under-draining.— (4.)  Drainage  of  bogs  and 
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marsh  landa. — (6.)  Of  warping  up,  and  redaiming  lands  from  the 
sea  and  riyers. — (6.)  Drainage  of  towns. — (7.)  Form,  dimensions, 
and  dedivity  proper  for  sewers. — (8.)  Of  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage. 

3>  Supply  op  Water  to  Towns  :^1.)  Principles  which  should 
guide  the  choice  of  the  means  of  supply.— {2.)  Different  sources  of 
supply:  from  the  watershed  of  the  country,  from  springs  and 
Artesian  wells,  or  from  large  rivers. — (3.)  Means  of  estimating  the 
quantity  required,  and  of  ascertaining  the  probable  supply,  and 
the  quality  of  the  water. — (4.)  Systems  of  supply ;  the  eonatant,  or 
high  •pressure  system,  and  the  intermittent — (6.)  Selection  of  site 
for  reservoirs. — (6.)  Construction  of  reservoirs.^?.)  Contrivances 
for  raising  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  reservoirs. — (8.)  Of 
the  means  of  filtering  and  purifying  the  water,  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  filter  beds.--(9.)  Of  the  motion  of  water  in  pipes, 
and  their  discharge. 

«.  Ma&inb  Enodcbbbino:— (1.)  Action  of  waves  and  currents,  their 
modification  by  the  contour  of  the  shore,  and  the  depth  of  water. 
(2.)  Their  action  on  the  shore,  on  beaches,  on  vertical,  sloping, 
and  curved  walls,  and  generally  on  any  obstacle. — (3.)  On  the 
regime  of  coasts,  and  their  preservation.— -(4.)  Construction  of  sea- 
walls, embankments,  breakwaters,  piers,  and  other  structures  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sea,  more  particularly  as  regards  their 
form.— ^6.)  Principles  which  should  determine  the  selection  of 
the  site  for  a  harbour,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  form. — (6.)  On 
the  causes  which  produce  shoals  and  bars. — (7.)  Means  of  keeping 
harbours  free  from  such  obstructions,  or  of  removing  them  where 
already  existing. — (8.)  On  the  improvement  of  harbours  and  sea 
channels. 

6.  lup&ovBMENT  OP  BivBBs: — (1.)  Ou  the  tidal  wave  at  the  mouth  oi 
rivers,  and  its  modification  in  passing  up  the  river. — (2.)  Principle 
of  the  conservation  of  tidal  force. — (3.)  On  the  antagonist 
agencies  of  the  tide  and  land  waters  in  rivers ;  and  the  means  of 
determining  which  of  these  should  be  assisted ;  of  the  regime  of 
rivers. — (4.)  On  the  form  of  the  shore-line  of  rivers,  and  their 
improvement. — (6.)  Of  the  junction  of  rivers.— (6.)  On  the  velo- 
city of  the  stream,  its  scouring  and  transporting  power,  compared 
with  the  nature  of  its  bed. — (7.)  Effects  of  projections,  irregu- 
larities, and  obstructions,  such  as  dams  and  weirs. — (8.)  Of  the 
formation  and  removal  of  shoals;  their  causes;  of  artificial 
scouring  and  sluicing. — (9.)  Of  the  shoals  formed  at  the  mouths  oi 
rivers,  their  cause  and  prevention. 
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VI.— SOIENOBS  CX)LLATERALLY  CONNECTED  WITH 

ENGINEERINa 

1.   SOMATOLOOT,   OH  THE  PKO-    \        ,-l«      ii     av  cs  •  ^   • 

'  Ox  all  these  Sciences  a  certain 

pebtibs  of  iiattbb. 

2.  Chemical  Philosophy. 

3.  Geoloot  and  Mij«eralooy. 

4.  Natitsal  Hibto&t. 
6.  Physical  Geoohaphy,  and 

Hydbogbaphy. 
6.  Mathematics. 
7*  Acoustics. 


amount  of  knowledge  is  required 
by  the  Civil  Engineer ;  but  of  some 
^  more  than  of  others,  depending,  in 
'  a  great  measure,  upon  those  par 
ticular  branches  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  may  more  exdusiyely 
direct  his  attention. 


The  foregomg  tabular  view  only  comprises  those  branches 
which  may  be  said  to  form  actually  a  portion  of  the  science 
of  Civil  Engineering,  but  is  far  from  including  every  subject 
with  which  the  engineer  should  be  conversant. 

The  limits,  and,  in  fact,  the  object,  of  the  present  work 
are  incompatible  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  above  classi- 
fied arrangement  of  the  sulject;  and  it  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  we  have  omitted  altogether  mention  of  some  of 
the  matters  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  that  in  other 
eases  we  have  deviated  from  and  modified  the  method  of 
treating  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  prineipal  materials  made  nse  of  by  the  civil  engineer 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

1.  Metals. 

2.  Timber. 

8.  Natural  stones. 

4.  Artificial  stones,  including    bricks,  and  the  different 

kinds  of  mortars  and  cements  used  in  masonry. 

B({fore  describing  the  principal  properties  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  materials,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  briefly 
the  subject  of  their  strength,  and  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  same. 

Stbenoth  of  Materials. 

The  strength  of  materials  to  resist  the  action  of  any 
external  force  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  varies  greatly 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  force  is  applied  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessaiy,  in  considering  this  subject,  to  divide 
the  strength  of  materials  as  follows :  first,  their  power  to 
resist  extension,  or  the  force  required  to  pull  them  asunder; 
secondly,  their  power  to  rest  compression,  or  the  force 
requisite  to  crush  them ;  thirdly,  their  transverse  strength, 
or  the  force  required  to  break  a  bar  or  beam  resting  at  each 
end  upon  supports,  or  which  is  fixed  at  one  end  and 
loaded  at  the  other  end ;  and  fourthly,  their  elasticity,  or 
the  force  required  to  bend  a  bar  or  beam. 
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1st. — When  any  homogeneons  material  is  exposed  to  u 
tensile  strain,  or  a  strain  tending  to  tear  it  asonder,  if  the 
direction  of  the  strain  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
piece,  its  strength  is  proportional  to  its  sectional  area.  The 
weight  in  pounds  required  to  tear  asunder  a  har  one  inch 
square  of  metal,  wood,  or  stone,  is  given  in  the  column  b  in 
the  tables  of  their  properties  given  below ;  and  the  tensile 
strength  of  a  piece  of  any  other  dimensions  may  be  found, 
by  multiplying  the  corresponding  number  in  the  table  by  the 
area  of  the  piece  in  square  inches.  Thus,  the  weight  re- 
quired to  pull  asunder  a  bar  of  cast  iron  8  inches  by  4 
inches  would  be  17,920  multiplied  by  12,  or  215,040  lbs. ; 
and  the  weight  to  tear  asunder  a  piece  of  white  marble  1  foot 
square  would  be  551  multiplied  by  144,  equal  to  79,844  lbs., 
or  nearly  86  tons. 

2ndly. — The  experiments  of  Professor  Hodgkinson*  have 
shown  that  when  a  substance  is  submitted  to  a  compressing 
force,  its  strength  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  which 
its  height  bears  to  its  other  dimensions.  He  found  that 
when  the  height  of  the  piece  was  not  greater  than  its  dia- 
meter, if  round,  or  the  length  of  its  side,  if  square,  its 
strength  would  increase  as  its  height  was  diminished ;  but 
that  when  the  height  was  greater  than  those  dimensions, 
fracture  took  place  by  the  separation  of  a  pyramid,  cone,  or 
wedge  (depending  on  the  form  of  the  piece),  the  angle  of 
whose  side  was  always  the  same  for  the  same  material,  and 
that  the  strength  would  not  vary  with  an  increase  in  the 
height  until  it  became  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  dia- 
meter, when  the  piece  would  begin  to  bend,  and  its  strength 
WQuld  then  diminish  as  its  height  was  further  increased  ;  he 
also  found  that  within  these  limits  the  strength  was  propor- 
tional to  the  sectional  area.  The  weight  in  pounds  required 
to  crush  cubes  1  inch  square  of  different  materials  is  con- 

*  **  Experimeniil  Heaearches  on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties 
of  Oast  Iron." 
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iained  in  the  eolonms  a  in  the  tables  following;  for  any 
other  dimensions,  the  nombers  in  the  table  mast  be  multi- 
plied by  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches;  thns,  the 
weight  required  to  crush  a  block  of  Portland  stone  1  foot 
square  would  be  1491  multiplied  by  144,  equal  to  214|704 
lbs.,  or  96  tons.* 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  formulas  which  Professor  Hodg- 
kinson  has  deduced  from  his  experiments  on  the  strength  of  columns ; 
iu  which  w  is  the  weight  in  tons  required  to  crush  the  column,  d  its 
external  diameter  in  inches,  dt  its  internal  diameter  (if  hoUow),  /  its 
length  in  feet,  and  a,  b,  0,  and  #  are  constants  depending  on  the  ma- 
terial of  the  column,  and  the  values  of  which,  for  a  few  materials,  are 
given  in  the  second  table  below : — 


Kind  of  oolumn. 


With  both  ends  rMM(i«i,iWith   both   ends  jM, 


Solid  cylindrical  columns 


Hollow  cylindrical  columns 


when  the  height  of  the 
column  is  not  less  than 
16  times  its  diameter 


when  the  height  of  the 
oolomn  is  not  less  than 
80  times  its  diameter. 


t«  =  a- 


rf»« 


1.7 


W  ^  0 ■ — 

^.1 


Uf  ^b 


WSZ9 


/1.7 


ICateiial. 

m. 

». 

9. 

«. 

Cast  Iron     .    .    . 
Wrought  Iron  .    . 
Cast  Steel    .    .    . 
Dantzic  Oak     .    . 
Red  Deal     .    .    . 

14-90 

26*00 

37-60 

1-62 

117 

44-20 

7700 

110*90 

4*81 

3*47 

13*0 
22-7 
32-7 

44*3 

77*2 

nil 

When  the  height  of  the  column  is  less  than  that  stated  in  the  fore- 
going table,  it  gives  way  partly  by  flexure  and  partly  by  crushing,  and 
the  column  will  bear  a  greater  weight  than  the  table  would  show.  In 
this  case  let  tr  be  the  strength  calculated  from  the  table,  w^  the  strength 
calculated  by  the  rule  given  in  the  text  above  for  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  material,  and  %n  the  actual  strength  of  the  column,  then — 


1/-,= 


IT  tr, 
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[Mr.  F.  W.  Shields  gives  the  safe  load  onhoUow  cast-iron 
oolamns  of  good  construction,  with  flat  ends  and  with  base 
plates. 


TliickneM. 

Load  per  aqnare  inch  of  sectional  area. 

Length  20  to  24  diameters. 

26  to  80  diameters. 

inches. 
i  and  upwards 

tons. 
2 

1 
1 

tons. 
1} 
ll 
li 

D 


Srdly. — Let  Fig.  1  represent  a  bar  or  beam  of  any  material, 
resting  at  each  end  on  two  fixed  supports  ▲  and  b,  and 
haying  a  weight  w  suspended  from 
the  centre  o.  Now  the  amount  of 
w,  or  the  weight  which  will  be 
required  to  break  the  beam,  when 
applied  in  the  manner  here  de- 
scribed, will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the 
beam  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  depth  on;  or,  what  is  the 
same,  to  its  sectional  area  at  o,  multiplied  by  its  depth,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  distance  ab  between  the  supports. 
The  numbers  in  the  eolunm  o  in  the  tables  following  show 
the  weights  in  pounds  required  to  fracture  bars  of  the  several 
materials  1  foot  long  and  1  inch  both  in  breadth  and  in  depth, 
the  weight  being  applied  in  the  centre  of  the  bar.  To  find 
the  weight  in  pounds  required  tp  fracture  a  piece  of  any 
other  dimensions,we  must  multiply  the  number  in  the  table 
by  the  square  of  the  depth  in  inches,  and  by  the  breadth  in 
inches,  and  we  must  divide  the  product  by  the  distance 
between  the  supports  in  feet ;  thus,  suppose  the  distance  a  b 
is  10  feet,  the  depth  of  the  beam  6  inches,  and  ite  breadth 
4  inches,  the  material  being  cast  iron,  then  2045  multiplied 
by  86  and  by  4  and  divided  by  10  will  give  20,448  lbs. 
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for  the  weight  which  being  applied  in  the  centre  of  the  beam 
wonld  break  it 

When  the  weight,  instead  of  being  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  beam,  is  distribnted  or  spread  equally  over  it 
from  A  to  B,  it  will  support  just  double  the  load ;  that  is, 
twice  the  weight  will  be  required  to  break  it  when  thus  dis- 
tributed which  would  be  required  if  suspended  from  the 
centre. 

D  the  beam,  instead  of  being  supported  at  each  end, 
is  only  fixed  at  one  end  a.  Fig.  2,  and  has  the  weighi 

suspended  from  the  other  end  b,  it  will  only 

bear  one-fourth  of  the  weight  which  it 

would  do  if  supported  at  each  end  and 

Q^    loaded  in  the  middle.    In  this  case,  also, 

^  **  if  the  weight  be  distributed  equally,  the 

beam  will  support  twice  as  much  as  if  it  were  suspended 

from  the  end. 

In  all  the  cases  which  we  have  considered  above,  the 
form  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam  has  been  supposed  to 

be  rectangular,  as  in  o.  Fig.  8.  This  form 
-^^^^  of  section,  however,  is  not  the  strongest 
^  which  could  be  chosen ;  for,  by  altering  it, 
the  same  quantity  of  material  may  be  made 
to  sustain  nearly  three  times  the  weight. 
A  form  recommended  by  Professor  Hodgkinson,  and 
i^hich  has  been  very  generally  adopted  in  practice,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  The  weight  in  pounds  which  would  be  required 
to  be  applied  in  the  centre  to  break  a  beam  of  this  form, 
supported  at  each  end,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  4852 
by  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  lower  flange  or  web  a  b, 
and  by  the  depth  o  d  in  inches,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  distance  between  the  supports  in  feet. 

[Since  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  rule  was  promulgated,  it  has  been 
perceived  that  though  the  experimental  basis  of  the  deductions 
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arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  sonnd  so  far  as  it  went, 
yet  that  his  proportions  did  not  saffioiently  provide  for  practical 
necessities.  It  is  rarely  now  that  cast-iron  beams  are  made 
of  the  extreme  proportions  of  section  advocated  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson. They  are,  on  the  contrary,  made  with  the  upper  and 
lower  flanges  more  nearly  equalised  in  area,  and  the  flanges 
and  the  web  more  nearly  equalised  in  thickness,  in  order  that 
a  sonnd  casting  may  be  made,  and  a  beam  of  a  more  con- 
venient section  may  be  produced.  A  cast-uron  beam  should 
have  the  sectional  area  of  the  upper  flange  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  lower  flange,  and  the  thickness  of  the  web  should 
be  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  lower  flange. 

Approximate  rule  for  the  transverse  strength  of  a  east-4roh 
heam» — Let  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  be  7 
tons  per  square  inch.  To  the  sectional  area  of  the  lower  flange 
add  a  fourth  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  web,  calculated  on 
the  total  depth,  both  in  inches,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  total 
depth  in  inches,  end  by  2),  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
span  in  feet.  The  quotient  is  the  breaking  weight  at  the 
middle,  in  tons. 

For  any  other  tensile  strength,  use  it  as  the  multiplier 
Instead  of  2|,  and  divide  the  product  by  8  and  by  the  span. 
The  quotient  is  the  breaking  weight. 

Boiled  wrought-iron  flanged  beams  or  joists,  having  equal 
flanges,  are  much  employed  in  buildings* 

Approximate  rule  for  tJie  transverse  strength  of  solid  wrought 
joists  of  ordinary  proportions^ — To  the  sectional  area  of  one 
flange  add  one-fourth  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  web,  cal- 
culated on  the  total  depth,  both  in  inches ;  multiply  the  sum 
by  the  depth  in  inches  and  by  188,  and  divide  by  the  span  in 
feet.  The  quotient  is  the  breaking  weight  in  hundredweights 
applied  at  the  middle.] 

4thly. — ^When  a  beam,  supported  as  in  in  Fig.  1,  has 
a  weight  suspended  from  its  centre,  it  is  bent  into  a  curved 
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form,  and  the  diatuiee  that  tbe  middle  point  c  of  the  beam 
is  drawn  down  below  its  former  posItioD,  is  called  tbe 
deflection  of  tbe  beam.  The  amount  of  the  deflection  ii 
directly  proportional  to  the  weight  applied,  moltiplied  by 
the  cnbe  of  the  length  a  b,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
breadth  of  the  beam  mnltiplied  by  tbe  cnbe  of  its  depth ;  it 
may  be  determined,  for  any  porticnlar  case,  by  multiplying 
the  cnbe  of  tbe  length  in  feet  by  the  weight  in  pounds  applied 
in  the  centre,  and  dividing  the  prodnct  by  the  number  found 
against  tbe  material  of  tbe  beam  in  colnmn  d  of  the  follow- 
ing tables ;  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  the  cube  of  the 
depth,  both  in  inches,  tbe  quotient  will  be  the  deflection, 
tiso  in  inches.  Thus,  snppose  a  beam  of  English  oak  10 
feet  in  length,  9  inches  in  depth,  6  inches  in  breadth,  and 
loaded  wiUi  5,000  pounds  in  the  centre,  what  will  be  tbe 
deflection  ?  In  this  oase,  1,000  moltiphed  by  6,000  equals 
6,000,000,  and  8,869  multiplied  by  6  and  729  equala 
14,736,006 ;  then  6,000,000  divided  by  14,786,006  equals 
■84  inch,  the  deflection  reqoired. 

GsiTEitAL  Peofbbtibi  ov  Mbtali. 
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Cast  iron  may  be  divided  into  two  varietieSi  the  white  cast 
iron,  which  has  a  white  and  radiated  or  crystalline  appearance 
when  broken,  and  is  hard  and  brittle ;  and  the  ffray  cast- 
iron,  which  has,  when  fractured,  a  gray  colour,  granular 
texture,  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  very  much  softer  and 
tougher  than  the  white.  Between  those  two  a  great  number 
of  intermediate  varieties  exist,  so  that  we  may  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  The  best 
practical  test  of  the  quality  of  cast  iron  is  by  a  blow  with  a 
hammer  on  one  of  its  edges,  which,  if  the  iron  belongs  to  the 
first  variety,  will  break  off  small  particles ;  but  if  to  the 
second,  will  only  indent  it.  It  is  much  used  for  columns, 
for  which,  from  its  great  power  of  resisting  compression,  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted. 

It  has  also  been  much  employed  for  beams  or  girders, 
although  wrought-iron  has  been  substituted  for  it.  Bteel  is 
now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
railway  rails,  bridges,  and  other  works  where  the  qualities 
of  lightness;  strength,  and  toughuess  are  required  Id  «ombi- 
naiioc« 
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OiNiuii  FKOPBRTin  OF  TotBia. 
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38 
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41  -30 
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27 

Cheabmt   .... 

65-38 

8100 

- 

2140 

37 

44 

Elm 

SS-24 

1284 

0740 

338 

1620 

32 

44 

Fir.MMForeat.    . 

41   30 

6900 

40J 

1840 

„    New  England  . 

3S   24 

10210 

6072 

„    Bigii  .     .     .     . 

'  47  -23 

9500 

S61 

2684 

20 

76 

lirch   .     .... 

341-24 

4920 

12240 

330 

2094 

33 

45 

Mahogany,  Honduras 

35  ,-24 

11476 

3690 

]n 

40 

Spanish 

63  ,-37 

7660 

2096 

Norway  Bpar.     .     . 

36 

-26 

8320 

491 

3374 

16 

60 

Oak,  Adriatic      .     . 

62 

■43 

12830 

401 

2266 

„   Canadiaa    .     . 

66 

-38 

10220 

589 

4863 

34 

63 

„   Daotzic.     .     . 

47 

'33 

12720 

486 

2767 

Pino,  pitch     .     .     . 

68 

'41 

3860 

11B8D 

557 

3369 

32 

42 

41 

■29 

9800 

644 

2837 

„     wd  .     .     .     . 

41 

■20 

11S40 

447 

4269 

te"";  :  : 

38 

■26 

9ew 

2400 

29 

32 

|47 

■32 

- 

12920 

821 

5589 

Of  difiereut  kinds  of  timber,  oak,  cbeetDut  (wben  exposed 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air),  cedar,  larch,  and  mahogany 
(when  kept  dry)  are  amongst  the  most  durable.  Beech, 
alder,  and  elm  are  very  darable  when  eomtantly  immersed 
in  water  or  wet  ground,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  for 
the  piles,  &o,,  for  foondations.  When  exposed,  however,  to 
the  weather,  or  in  sitoaiions  vheie  they  are  alternately  wet 
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and  dry,  they  are  soon  found  to  decay,  as  are  also  ash  and 
mahogany.  Beech,  alder,  and  sycamore  are  very  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  worms.  Oak  and  larch  are  the  best  woods  for 
resisting  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  bat  they  are 
both  liable  to  split  and  warp  in  seasoning,  especially  oak. 
Mahogany  warps  and  splits  in  seasoning  less  than  any  other 
wood.  Elm  and  larch  bear  the  driving  of  nails  or  bolts  best, 
being  less  liable  to  split  than  any  other  timber. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  decay  to  which  timber  is 
liable,  namely,  the  wet  and  dry  rots,  both  of  which  arise  from 
the  same  origin,  the  fermentation  and  consequent  putrefac- 
tion of  the  alburnum  or  sap,  caused  in  one  by  alternate 
exposure  to  wet  and  dry,  and  in  the  other  by  the  want  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  round  the  timber.  Both  these  kinds 
of  decay  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  sap,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  lessen  its  quantity  as  much  as  possible,  with  which 
olrjeot  timber  should  be  either  felled  in  the  winter  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  or  if  in  summer,  in  July, 
at  which  seasons  the  sap  exists  in  the  tree  in  much  smaller 
quantities  than  at  others.  It  is  also  desirable,  after  the 
timber  has  been  felled,  to  remove  whatever  sap  may  be  in  it 
as  speedily  as  possible,  which  process  is  termed  seasoning  the 
timber,  and  is  effected  either  by  simply  exposing  the  tree 
after  stripping  off  its  bark  to  the  air,  taking  care  to  protect 
it  firom  the  weather,  by  which  the  moisture  and  sap  are 
gradually  evaporated  ;  or  by  a  process  termed  icater  season- 
ing, which  consists  in  immersing  the  timber  for  about  a  fort- 
night in  a  stream  of  pure  running  water,  by  which  the  sap  is 
extracted  and  dissolved,  and  afterwards  gradually  drying  the 
timber. 

Various  processes  have  been  patented  for  preserving  timber 
both  from  rot  and  from  the  attack  of  worms.  Of  these, 
Kyan's  consisted  in  immersmg  the  timber  for  a  period  vary- 
ing  from  seven  to  fourteen  days  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
timber)  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.     By  Payne^s 
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process  the  timber  is  enclosed  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  in  which 
a  vacaam  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  assisted 
by  air  pamps ;  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  then  admitted 
into  the  vessel,  which  instantly  insinuates  itself  into  all  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  previously  freed  from  air  by  the  vacuum, 
and,  after  about  a  minute's  exposure,  impregnates  its  entire 
substance;  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
another  solution,  of  muriate  of  lime,  thrown  in,  which  enters 
the  substance  of  the  wood  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former 
solution,  and  the  two  salts  react  upon  each  other,  and  form 
two  new  combinations  within  the  substance  of  the  wood — 
muriate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  properties  of  timber  thus  prepared  is  its  perfect 
incombustibility :  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  or 
strong  heat»  it  simply  smotdders  and  emits  no  flame 

[Generally  speaking,  if  the  solutions  of  mineral  salts  be 
used  of  sufficient  strength,  and  the  process  be  continued  long 
enough  to  coagulate  all  the  albumen,  decay  will  be  retarded 
for  a  very  long  period,  but  still  the  fibre  of  the  timber  is  left 
unprotected.  Now,  unless  the  fibre  is  also  acted  upon,  the 
process  of  preparation  must  be  incomplete.  Impressed  by 
such  considerations  Mr.  Bethell  sought  for  some  antiseptic, 
which,  being  injected  into  the  pores  or  capillary  tubes  of 
the  timber,  should  bring  it  into  a  condition  similar  to  that  of 
the  mummies  and  mummy  cases  in  Egypt,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  saturating  them  with  the  petroleum  or  mineral  pitch 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  oil  of  tar,  or  creosote,  is  the  most  powerful 
coagulator  of  the  albumen,  whilst  it,  at  the  same  time, 
furnishes  a  waterproof  covering  for  the  fibre,  and  by  its 
antiseptic  properties  prevents  putrefaction.  Mr.  Bethell 
found  that  by  forcing  at  least  7  lbs.  of  creosote  oil  into  each 
cubic  foot  of  timber  the  production  was  perfect 

It  is  usual  to  specify  for  the  injection  of  8  lbs.  of  creosote 
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oil  per  cubic  foot  of  timber  for  railway  sleepers  and  other 
purposes.  The  creosoting  process  is  that  which  is  generally 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  timber.] 


Gbnbral  Profbrtibs  of  Natural  Stokes. 


Katne  of  the  itone. 


'.T. 


Bandstone 
Oolite 
Limeetone*. 
Material!  limestone 
White  marble     .    . 
Aberdeen  granite  . 
Wdahalate  .    .    . 


Weight 

POUNDS. 


I 
1 
s 


144 
131 
144 
141 
169 
164 
172 


8888 

8646 
8888 
8807 
4663 
4428 
4644 


CoMPoei- 

TIOK. 


o 


1-1  0-0 
98'8  J^ 
83  9  4-2 
64  6  40  6 
946  0  0 
Quartz,  Feld- 
spar, &  Mioa. 


-1 
I* 
it 


p  a 


i 


In  the  above  table,  the  values  are  the  averages  of  observa- 
tions made,  in  the  case  of  the  sandstones,  upon  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  Craigleith,  Darley  Dale,  Hedden,  and  Kenton ; 
in  the  case  of  the  oolites,  from  the  quarries  of  Ancaster,  Bath 
Box,  Portland,  and  Eelton  ;  in  the  case  of  the  limestones, 
from  the  quarries  of  Bamack,  Chilmark,  and  Ham  Hill ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  magnesian  limestones,  from  the  quarries  of 
Bolsover,  Huddlestone,  Eoach  Abbey,  and  Park  Nook.  These 
observations  were  made  by  the  Commission  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  best  stone  to  be  employed  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion the  magnesian  limestone  was  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  values  in  column  A  in  the  above  table  are  those  under 
which  the  stone  first  begins  to  crack ;  the  next  column  con- 
tains the  weight  required  absolutely  to  crush  the  stone :  the 
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first  is  that  which  ought  to  be  considered,  practically,  as  the 
crushing  weight.  The  seventh  column  gives  the  weight  of 
the  stone  detached  by  Brard's  process,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  expressing  the  relative  power  of  the  weather  and 
atmosphere  upon  the  stone. 

Genebal  Pbopebties  of  Artificial  Stones  and  Cements. 

Bricks  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  stones,  formed  by 
moulding  prepared  clay  into  the  required  form  and  then 
burning  the  same  in  a  kiln.  The  quality  of  bricks  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  from  which  they 
are  made,  the  care  taken  in  their  manu&icture,  and  being 
more  or  less  perfectly  burnt.  The  weight  required  to  crush 
a  square  inch  of  brick  varies  from  1,200  lbs.  to  4,500  lbs.,  but 
about  half  the  crushing  weight  will  produce  fracture  in  the 
brick.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  brickwork,  set  in 
mortar,  is  about  117  lbs.,  and  in  cement  about  125  lbs.  The 
tensile  strength  of  bricks  is  somewhere  about  275  lbs.  for 
every  square  inch,  but  in  construction  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  exposed  to  a  tensile  strain.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  choice  and  selection  of  bricks  for  structures 
exposed  to  the  weather  or  to  the  action  of  water ;  in  such 
situations,  only  the  hardest-burnt  and  best-made  bricks 
should  be  employed. 

All  kinds  of  mortars  and  cements  consist  of  lime  (a  metallic 
oxide)  combined  with  other  substances,  such  as  sand,  gravel, 
clay,  &c.,  the  quality  of  the  mortar  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portions of  these  ingredients,  as  also  upon  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  prepared.  Lime  is  obtained  by  submitting 
limestone,  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime 
left  in  a  pure  s'ate,  or  only  united  with  certain  proportions 
of  other  earths  and  oxides.  This  process  is  termed  calcino' 
tioHf  and  requires  to  be  conducted  with  care,  to  ensure  the 
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whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  without  fusing  or 
vitrifying  the  limestone.  The  lime,  after  being  burnt,  should 
not  be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  air,  from  which 
it  would  re-absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  and  would 
be  slowly  reconverted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  The  next 
process  is  that  of  slacking  the  lime,  which  consists  in  pouring 
over  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  with  which  it  immediately 
combines,  the  water  being  rapidly  absorbed,  with  the  genera- 
tion of  considerable  heat  and  large  quantities  of  vapour,  and 
the  lime  falling  into  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is  a  chemi- 
cal compound  of  water  and  lime,  termed  hydrate  of  lime. 
The  same  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  slacked  as 
unslacked  lime  to  the  air,  from  which  it  would,  in  the  same 
way,  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  hydrates  of  lime  obtained  by  the  process  above  de- 
scribed differ  greatly  in  their  properties,  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  limestone  from  which  they  have  been 
obtained.  The  pure  limestones  yield  a  lime,  termed  by 
builders  rich  or  fat,  the  principal  properties  of  which  are, 
that  it  will  slack  with  great  facility,  absorb  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water,  with  the  generation  of  very  great  heat 
and  a  considerable  enlai'gement  of  bulk;  and  then,  when 
kneaded  into  a  paste  and  immersed  in  water,  it  will  remain 
in  its  soft  state  for  years,  and  in  running  water  would  be 
entirely  dissolved.  Those  limestones,  however,  which  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  silica  and  alumina'*'  yield  a  lime 
termed  hydraulic,  from  its  property  of  hardening  under 
water;  they  slake  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  the 
rich  limes,  require  less  water,  occupy  a  longer  time,  and  do 
not  undergo  so  great  an  increase  in  bulk;  but  their  most 
important  quality  is,  that  when  made  into  a  paste  and  im- 

*  SUica  18  an  add  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  metal 
tilicoHf  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  sand.  Alumina  is  a  metallic 
x>zid6,  oompoaed  of  oxygen  and  the  metal  aluminium,  and  is  the  base 
of  days. 
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mersed  in  water,  they  sety  or  become  solid,  in  a  few  days, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  less,  attain  snch  a  degree  of 
hardness  as  to  splinter  under  a  blow,  and  are  then  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water.  Between  these  two  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  limes  possessing  intermediate  properties.  The 
hydraulic  properties  of  the  latter  kind  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  and  it  has 
been  found  that,  by  mixing  clay  with  the  richer  limes  and 
burning  them  together,  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime  or  cement 
may  be  produced  possessing  the  same  properties  ;  and  some 
of  these  attempts  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
success. 

Mortar  is  prepared  by  kneading  the  lime  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  adding  certain  quantities  of  sand,  very  fine 
gravel,  or  puzzuolana,*  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
lime,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  ap* 
plied. 

Roman  cement  is  a  species  of  hydraulic  lime,  prepared 
by  calcining  stones  or  boulders  of  septeria,  picked  up  on 
the  sea-coast,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich, 
and  the  Isle  of  Sheppy.  The  stones,  when  calcined,  instead 
of  being  slacked,  are  giound  in  a  mill  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
This  cement  possesses  the  invaluable  property  of  setting 
under  water  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  frequently  used  quite 
pure,  or  without  the  admixture  of  any  sand,  in  situations 
where  rapid  setting  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

Concrete  is  composed  of  lime  or  of  cement,  mixed  with 
from  four  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  sand,  gravel, 
broken  stone,  &c.,  the  proportions  depending  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used.  It  should  be  thrown  from  a  considerable 
height,  by  which  its  solidity  is  greatly  increased. 

The  chemical  action  of  salt  water  upon  materials  immersed 
in  it,  and  the  peculiar  ravages  to  which  some  of  these  are 

*  Puzzuolana  is  a  pulverulent  Tolcaiiic  earth,  found  at  Puzzuoli,  near 
Na])lc8,  and  is  principally  composed  of  silica  and  alui'iina. 
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exposed  from  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  deserviog 
of  notice. 

Some  stones  and  mortars,  not  only  when  immersed,  bat 
also  when  exposed  to  the  sea-air,  may  often  be  noticed  to 
decompose  and  to  become  covered  by  an  efflorescence  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloride of  soda  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
combination  with  the  water,  npon  the  carbonate  of  lime* 
The  hydrochlorides  of  magnesia  present  in  sea-water  act  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner  upon  some  stones  and  mortars ;  for 
when  the  former  exist  in  a  state  of  protocarbonates  of  lime 
the  magnesia  enters  into  combination  with  it,  and  as  during 
that  process  a  new  crystalline  arrangement  takes  place,  it 
is  frequently  the  case  that  the  stone  disintegrates.  With 
the  argillo-calcareous  stones,  however,  this  action  does  not 
take  place,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  the  combination  of 
the  lime  with  the  alumina  is  sufficiently  energetic  to  enable 
the  stones  in  which  that  state  prevails  to  resist  the  decom- 
position of  the  sea-water.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
mortars  and  cements ;  for  it  is  found  that  unless  the  mortars 
made  with  ordinary  limes  are  perfectly  carbonised  before  being 
immersed,  or  unless  the  cements  be  obtained  from  natural 
argillo-calcareous  rocks,  or,  if  artificial,  unless  the  lime  and 
alumina  have  been  made  to  combine  intimately  by  the  efiects 
of  fusion,  however  well  they  may  appear  to  resist  in  the 
commencement,  they  will  eventually  be  certain  to  disintegrate. 
At  Algiers,  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  the  lie  de  Eh^,  some 
mortars  were  employed  for  the  formation  of  large  blosks  of 
concrete,  and  were  composed  of  moderately  hydraulic  limes 
mixed  with  artificial  puzzuolanas,  prepared,  in  accordance 
with  Yicat's  suggestion,  merely  by  exposing  clays  to  a  low 
heat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  free  access  of  air  to  all  the 
parts  in  incandescence.  The  concretes  thus  made  resisted 
satisfetctorily  for  some  time,  but  at  the  expiration  of  two  or 
three  years  they  fell  to  powder ;  whilst  in  all  cases  where 
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the  natural  puzzuolanas  have  been  employed  they  have  not 
yielded.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  certain  changes 
produced  in  the  alumina  by  the  action  of  intense  heat  which 
render  it  more  capable  of  combinmg  with  lime ;  and  it  is 
probably  in  this  manner  that  we  may  account  for  the  ad- 
mirable results  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  Portland 
cement. 

Particular  stones,  however  hard  and  polished  they  may  be, 
and  in  spite  of  the  incessant  action  of  the  waves,  become 
rapidly  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  shells  and  sea- 
weed in  certain  positions,  whilst  in  others  they  are  left  bare. 
This  also  is  true  with  respect  to  some  mortars ;  for  blocks 
of  concrete,  which  have  only  been  immersed  for  ten  days, 
have  been  noticed  to  be  covered  with  marine  plants.  The 
boring  mollusca  frequently  attack  the  softer  limestones,  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  render  it  necessary  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  the  choice  of  the  materials  employed  within  the 
range  of  their  destructive  energies.  Granites  and  silicious 
sandstones  are  free  from  their  attacks,  and  some  descriptions 
of  limestones  enjoy  the  same  immunities ;  but  the  precise 
nature  of  the  latter  class  of  stones  is  not  known  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  The  animals  exercising  this 
action  upon  stones  are  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lithodomi,  or 
more  frequently,  in  our  seas,  of  the  Saxicava  rugosa  and  the 
PholaSf  the  latter  attacking  principally  the  chalk,  or  other 
pure  and  soft  carbonates  of  lime. 

Iron,  whether  in  the  water  or  only  exposed  to  its  vapours, 
corrodes  with  great  rapidity,  wrought  iron  decaying,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  rapidly  than  the  cast  metal.  Paint- 
ing or  galvanising  does  not  appear  to  retard  the  destructive 
chemical  action  of  the  salt  water  materially,  in  whatever 
state  the  iron  may  be;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
specific  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  action  upon  the  cast 
from  that  upon  the  wrought  iron,  for  it  is  found  that  the 
latter  becomes  simply  oxidated  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
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whilst  the  former,  after  an  immersion  for  about  thirty  years, 
becomes  converted  so  thoroughly  into  a  carburet  of  iron, 
closely  resembling  the  plumbago  of  commerce,  that  it  may 
be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  De  Oessart  mentions  that,  in 
removing  some  works  executed  by  Vauban  a  century  pre- 
viously, he  found  that  in  many  instances  the  wrought-iron 
bolts  were  intact,  whilst  other  bolts,  inserted  in  precisely 
analagons  positions  at  a  subsequent  period,  had  corroded 
within  a  very  few  years.  There  would,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  some  peculiar  states  of  the  iron  as  employed  in  the  arts 
which  modify  its  powers  of  resistance  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  salt  water.  The  greatest  practical  inconveniences 
attached  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sea- water  upon  iron 
are — firstly,  that  its  powers  of  resistance  are  diminished ;  and 
secondly,  that  as  its  bulk  diminishes  also,  especially  when 
oxidation  takes  place,  the  play  thus  superinduced  upon  the 
framing  it  is  intended  to  strengthen  becomes  very  great. 

Copper  and  gun-metal  oxidate  in  salt  water  to  a  very 
insignificant  depth.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  otherwise 
afiected,  nor  do  they  lose  their  powers  of  resistance.  If,  by 
means  of  any  description  of  paint,  or  of  other  preservatives, 
the  oxidation  of  the  exposed  surfaces  be  prevented,  these 
metals  are  frequently  found  to  be  covered  with  shells  or 
marine  plants. 

The  most  important  observation  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  metals  in  sea- water  is,  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  two  different  kinds  be  employed 
in  contact  with  one  another.  In  such  cases  a  galvanic 
action  takes  place  by  the  inter\'ention  of  the  salt  water, 
which  produces  very  rapid  and  important  chemical  decom- 
position. 

If  wood  be  kept  constantly  under  water  it  is  found  that  it 
will  last  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  in  the  parts  left 
alternately  wet  and  dry  a  collection  of  marine  plants  and 
sheilsi  especially  mussels,  is  rapidly  formed.    The  principal 
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danger  to  wliich  wood  is  exposed  in  our  seas  is,  however, 
that  caused  by  the  ravages  of  a  species  of  worm  called  the 
Teredo  navalis.  It  is  said  that  this  worm  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  that  it  was  introduced  to  Holland  some  200  years 
since,  from  whence  it  has  spread  through  the  ports  of 
Northern  Europe.  As  the  fossil  wood  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
is  frequently  bored  by  these  worms,  whose  casts  are  pre- 
served in  the  fossil  state  equally  with  the  wood  itself,  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  above  story  can  account 
for  the  eidstence  of  these  pests.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
the  less  the  case  that  the  teredo  bores  into  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  and  destroys  the  strongest  carpentry  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Thus  at  Dunkirk  wooden  jetties  are  so  speedily 
eaten  away  that  they  require  renewal  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  years ;  at  Havre  a  stockade  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  six  months ;  at  Lorient  wood  only  lasts  about  three  years 
in  the  sea- water ;  and  at  Aix  the  hull  of  a  stranded  vessel 
was  found  to  have  lost  half  its  weight  in  six  months  from 
the  ravages  of  these  animals.  On  our  own  coasts  the  same 
destruction  is  caused  by  this  apparently  insignificant  enemy ; 
at  Southampton,  Byde,  Brighton,  Dover,  &o,,  the  teredo 
has  destroyed  jetties  with  equal  rapidity  to  that  observed  on 
the  French  coast,  as  above  cited. 

When  the  teredo  enters  a  piece  of  wood  it  is  so  small  as 
not  to  leave  any  perceptible  trace  of  the  passage  by  which  it 
entered;  subsequently  it  increases  until  the  bore  of  the 
passage  it  occupies  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  little  finger.  It 
only  attacks  the  interior  of  the  wood  it  enters,  and  often- 
times the  latter  will  break  off  before  any  external  indication 
is  given  of  the  presence  of  the  worm.  In  piles  or  othei 
works  in  the  sea,  the  zone  most  affected  is  that  immediately 
below  the  main  level  of  the  sea ;  occasionally  the  teredos 
extend  their  ravages  below  the  line  of  low  water  of  the 
equinoctial  tides,  but  they  rarely  mount  higher  than  the 
line  of  high  tide  at  neaps.    It  is  believed  that  they  cannot 
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oxist  under  mnd  so  compact  as  to  exclude  air ;  and  there 
are  some  local  irregularities  in  their  distribution  hitherto 
unaccounted  for;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  often  found  in 
some  parts  of  a  roadstead  or  harbour,  and  not  in  others. 

Engineers  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
these  creatures  upon  jetties  or  fascine  banks,  by  either  cover- 
ing them  with  nails  or  by  sheeting  them  with  copper,  by 
coating  them  with  verdigris  or  cement,  or  by  impregnating 
the  wood  with  some  saline  solution.  Of  these  methods, 
that  of  covering  the  exposed  surface  of  the  wood  with  nails, 
about  i  inch  square  at  the  head,  appears  to  answer  the 
best ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  attention  with  which  it 
may  be  performed,  its  successful  results  are  always  prob- 
lematical. Mr.  Hartley,  of  Liverpool,  asserts  that  the  green 
heart  wood  of  Demerara  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
teredo,  and  the  Sabicu  wood,  from  the  same  colony,  is  said 
to  possess  the  same  property ;  but  these  are  the  only  known 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  All  other  woods — oak,  teak,  fir, 
elm,  alike — whether  hard  or  soft,  yield  rapidly. 

There  are  also  other  small  worms,  which  do  not  attack  the 
heart  of  the  wood,  like  the  teredo,  until,  at  least,  they  have 
destroyed  all  the  outer  parts.  Their  ravages  are,  to  a  cer- 
tam  extent,  combated  by  covering  the  outside  of  the  wood 
by  thin  slabs  of  the  same  delscription,  which  are  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  eaten,  and  replaced  by  others. 

[The  creosoting  process  already  noticed  has  been  found  to 
a£ford  the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  timber,  whether 
on  land  or  in  water.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DIFFBEENT  KINDS  OF  CONSTRDCTION. 

Bbickwohk. 

Thebb  are  two  different  methods  of  bnUdiDg  brickwork, 
depending  apon  the  relative  position  in  which  the  bricks  are 
placed.  When  a  brick  is  laid  with  its  end  appearing 
open  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  a.  Fig.  4,  it  is  then  called  a 
healer,  and  when  with  its  side  as  b,  it  is  then  called  a 
stretelier.  Each  horizontal  layer  or  stratum  of  bnoks  in  a 
wall  is  termed  a  coarse,  and  it  should  be  ho  built  that  the 
vertical  joints  between  the  bricks  of  one  course  are  not  in 
the  same  line  with  those  of  the  course  above  or  below  it ; 
thus  in  the  figure  the  joint  o  has  no  joint  above  or  below  it, 
but  solid  bricks  ;  when  the  bricks  are  BO  arranged,  they  are 
said  to  break  joint  or  bond  with  each  ether.  There  are  two 
different  methods  of  bonding  walls  in  very  general  use, 
namely,  old  F.ngluh  bond,  which  consists  in  laying  a  coarse 
of  headers  and  then  a  course  of  stretcbcrs,  as  in  Fig.  4 ; 


Wg.  t,— &i|lfih  Bond.  Kg.  G.— Flemiih  Bosd. 

and    Flemish  bond,  whieb  consists  in   laying,  alternately, 
headers  and  stretchers  in  each  coarse,  as  in  Fig.  6.     The 
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Flemish  bond  has  the  neatest  appearance  upon  the  face  of 
the  wall,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  old  English  bond  in 
strength,  and  also  requires  much  more  cutting  of  the  bricks. 
Where  it  is  requisite  that  the  wall  should  be  of  consider- 
able strength,  the  bond  of  the  bricks  only  is  not  always 
sufficient ;  on  such  occasions  it  was  customary  to  build  a 
piece  of  timber  into  the  wall,  as  shown  at  d,  in  Fig.  4, 
which  ran  through  its  whole  length.  This  method,  however, 
of  bonding  walls  is  very  uncertain,  because  the  strength  of 
the  wall  depends  upon  the  timber  continuing  in  a  sound 
state ;  and  should  it  rot,  as  in  such  a  situation  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  we  have  perhaps  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact,  and  are  only  made  aware  of  it  by  the  failure  of  the  wall. 
This  method  of  bonding  is  in  consequence  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  hoop-iron  bond,  first  introduced  by  Sir 
Isambart  Brunei,  and  which  consists  in  laying  hoop  iron 
flatwise  between  the  courses,  as  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  5. 
The  iron  should  be  slightly  rusted,  which  greatly  increases 
its  adhesion  to  the  cement  or  mortar. 

Masonry. 

In  the  construction  of  masonry,  the  same  precautions  are 
adopted  as  in  brickwork,  so  to  dispose  the  vertical  joints 
that  the  wall  may  have  a  sufficient  bond ;  and  this  may  be 
easily  effected,  since  the  size  of  the  stones  is  not  fixed.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries,  where  rough  stone  is 
plentiful,  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
its  rough  state,  without  being  faced  or 
reduced  to  square  dimensions,  and  is 
then  termed  riMle  masonry.  Figure 
6  represents  a  wall  built  of  rubble, 
but  having  the  coping  (a  b),  the  ^' '  -^"'''''*'  ^'^• 
plinth  (o  d),  the  quoin  (b  d),  aud  the  piers  (a  c),  constructed 
of  cut  stone,  which  gives  solidity  to  the  wall  and  adds  to  its 
appearance. 
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When  a  wall  of  masonry  is  of  any  thickness,  it  is  frequently 
cased  with  cnt  stone  on  both  sides,  the  middle  being  filled 
in  with  rubble  ;  in  such  cases,  heading  or  bond  stones,  a  a, 
Figs.  7  and  8,  should  be  carried  entirely  through  the  thick- 


El.->^X 


A 


Fig  7.— Cased  Rubble  Wall, 


Fig.  8. 


ness  of  the  wall  at  certain  intervals,  to  prevent  the  sides  being 
forced  apart  by  the  settlement  of  the  rubble  between  them. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  stones  should  not 
slip  upon  each  other,  and  also  to  prevent  the  joints  from 

separating,  it  is  usual  to  insert  between 
them  pieces  of  iron  or  copper  of  a 
dovetail  form,  as  shown  at  a.  Fig.  9, 
which  are  termed  cramps  or  dowels; 
these  are  inserted  half  in  each  stone ; 
and  the  two  having  been  placed,  lead  is 
run  into  the  space  round  the  dowel,  which  fixes  it  firmly  to 
the  btone.  Dowels  are  sometimes  made  of  slate  or  other  hard 
stone,  and  are  then  run  with  cement. 


Fig.  9. 


Carpentry. 

The  most  important  branch  of  carpentry  to  the  civil 
engineer  is  that  which  relates  to  the  methods  of  joining  or 
connecting  timbers  together ;  and  we  shall  briefly  describe 
those  most  usually  employed. 

Figs.  10  represent  two  diflferent  methods  of  joining  two 
pieces  of  timber  in  the  direction  of  their  length:  such  a 
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joint  is  termed  a  icarf.    a  a  are   wedges   very  slightly 
tapered,  termed  heyz.   These  ke-s  should  not  be  driven  in 


I 


Ffgfi.  10. 


tighter  than  is  sufficient  lo  bring  the  parts  together,  and  not 
so  as  to  cause  any  strain  on  the  jobt.  It  is  usual,  where 
great  strength  is  required,  to  secure  the  joints  with  plates 
and  bolts  of  iron. 

When  it  is  desired  to  lengthen  a  timber  placed  vertically, 
as  a  post,  it  may  be  done  in  either  of  the 
ways  shown  in  Figs.  11,  of  which  the  left- 
hand  figure  is  the  simplest. 

When  two  timbers  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  it  is  usual  to  notch  each  of 
them  half  through  as  at  a.  Figs.  12,  which 
is  termed  halving  them.  When  one  timber 
merely  meets  or  abuts  against  the  other, 
the  joint  is  formed,  as  shown  at  b.  Figs.  12, 
which  is  termed  mortising  them  together; 
the  tongue  a  is  called  a  tenon,  and  the  hole 
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Figs.  11. 

to  receive  it  b  the  mortise  ;  the  joint  is  usually  secured  by  an 


FigH.  12 


oak  pin  driven  in  at  e.    When  both  pieces  meet,  forming  a 
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right  angle  or  comer,  they  may  either  be  halved  together  as 
shown  at  c,  or  dovetailed  as  at  d  ;  the  former  is  the  best, 
as  being  less  affected  by  shrinkage  of  the  wood. 

When  one  timber  abutting  against  another  makes  an 
acute  angle  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  principals  of  a  roof, 
the  joint  may  be  formed  as  shown  at  a,  Figs.  18 ;  where, 


Figs.  18. 

however,  there  is  a  considerable  strain  upon  the  joint,  it  is 
better  to  make  it  as  shown  at  b,  in  which  the  bearing  b  more 
equal,  and  is  not  affected  by  any  settlement  of  the  framing. 

[All  timber  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  namely,  hard- 
wood and  soft-wood.  These  two  classes  of  timber  require 
very  different  kinds  of  treatment.  Hard-wood,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  hard,  and  it  is  generally  brittle.  A  hard-wood 
beam  may  be  loaded  with  scarcely  any  deflection  almost  to 
the  breaking  point,  and  it  wDl  often  break  when  overloaded 
without  giving  any  previous  notice  of  fracture.  A  soft-wood 
beam,  on  the  contrary,  will  deflect  so  much  as  to  render  it 
useless  before  the  breaking  point  is  reached,  and  it  pos- 
sesses more  elasticity  and  is  much  lighter  than  a  hard- 
wood beam. 

Hence,  whilst  hard-wood  is  best  suited  for  piles,  uprights, 
and  capsills  supported  at  short  intervals  ;  soft-wood  is  better 
for  the  chords  of  timber  bridges  and  for  trussed  beams  to 
which  a  camber  is  given. 

In  hard-wood  a  considerable  degree  of  dependence  may 
be  placed  upon  the  strength  of  the  tenons ;  but  in  soft-wood 
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the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  a  different  system  of  joints 
should  be  employed. 

The  nse  of  bolts  in  carpentry  is  to  hold  the  abutting  por- 
tions of  timber  to  their  work,  not  to  take  a  cross  stram.  In 
a  great  many  cases  hard-wood  dowels  might  be  substituted 
for  iron  bolts  with  advantage.  It  is  true  that  a  screw-bolt 
gives  great  facilities  for  drawing  timbers  together  taut  which 
have  shrunk  from  their  original  position ;  but  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  by  using  a  screw  clamp  and  wedging  up 
the  ends  of  the  dowels. 

Straps  are  inferior  to  bolts,  and  they  are  much  more 
expensive.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  raking  strut  abutting  on 
a  horizontal  beam,  a  bolt  passed 
through  both,  as  in  Fig.  14,  will 
hold  the  strut  in  place  for  a  time, 
even  if  the  timbers  have  shrunk  from  ^ 
their  bearings ;  whilst  in  the  case  1 
of  a  strap  used  for  the  same  ptirpose,  ^'  ^^' 

there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  slipping  out  of  place  in  the 
event  of  the  shrinking  of  the  timber.     See  Figs.  15  and  16. 


Tig.  16.  Fig.  16. 

Angle-bands,  Figs.  17  and  18,  upon  framing  are  always 
objectionable.    They  are  wrong  in  principle,  as  they  do  not 


Pig.  17. 

allow  for  the  shrinking  of  the  timber.     In  the  case,  for 
instance^  of  a  strut  abutting  on  a  straining  piece,  seemed  by 
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an  angle -band,  when  the  timber  sbrinks — and  it  is  sure  to 
do  80  in  time — ^the  pressure  is  transferred  from  the  ends  of 
the   timber  to   the  bolts  which  fasten  the  bands.      The 


□n 


Fig.  18. 

structure  becomes  ricketty,  and  the  stiut  is  generally  split 
by  the  cross-strain  on  the  bolts.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
most  readily  treated  by  running  a  dowel  through  both 
timbers,  or  by  making  a  vertical  saw-cut  in  each  and  insert- 
ing a  strip  of  boiler-plate. 

Struts,  Figs.  19,  should  not  be  notched  at  their  lower  ends 

into  the  bearing  piles  ;  they  should 
rest  on  cleats  placed  with  the  grain 
of  the  timber  upright,  so  that  the 
struts  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
by  any  shrinkage  of  the  cleats,  as 
might  happen  if  the  struts  rested  on 
a  waling.  A  strut  may  be  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  dowel  driven  through 
its  lower  end,  or,  still  better,  by  an 
upright  strip  of  boiler-plate  let  half 
into  the  cleat  and  half  into  the  strut. 
In  a  timber  bridge,  having  con- 
tinuous floor  beams,  it  is  preferable, 
instead  of  lapping  or  scarfing  them 
over  the  capsills,  to  cut  them  of  greater  length  than  the  spans 
and  to  lay  the  ends  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  20,  and  to  bolt  or 
dowel  them  together.  This  makes  a  much  stronger  combi- 
nation than  scarfing.  It  confers  a  great  degree  of  stiffiiess, 
and  obviates  the  chance  of  decay  by  ram-water  getting  into 
and  rotting  the  scarDs. 


Hi 


Figs.  19. 
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In  the  framing  of  the  trusses  of  bridges  the  ordinary  king- 
post or  queen-post  truss  is  to  be  avoided.     The  slightest 


Fig.  21. 


Fi>.  20. 

shrinkage  in  the  head  of  the  king-post  produces  very  serious 
deflection  of  the  truss.  In  such  positions  cast-iron  heads 
should  be  used.  The  feet  of  the 
strut  should  be  cut  square  to  the 
direction  of  the  fibre,  as  in  Fig.  21, 
and  they  should  rest  either  in  cast- 
iron  shoes  or  on  level  blocks  of 
hard-wood,  so  that  shrinkage  of 
the  truss  may  not  incur  settlement. 
In  large  trusses  timber  should  not  be  applied  in  tension. 
Wrought-iron  bars  should  be  applied  in  tension  whenever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

Laminated  timber  arches  were  much  in  vogue  in  years 
past.  They  are  now  generally  abandoned.  They  are  diffi- 
cult of  repair. 

Timber  culverts  are  a  necessity  in  a  timber  district,  and 
in  other  situations  in  new  countries  where  other  material  is 
not  available.  In  the  first  case,  they  are  made  of  logs 
roughly  squared,  and  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  to  keep 
their  position  without  either  bolts  or  dowels.  The  roof  of 
the  culvert  should  be  formed  of  stout  poles  laid  across  the 
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road,  so  that  carriage  wheels  may  not  fall  in  between  the 
pieces,  as  may  happen  when  the  roof  is  constructed  of  timber 
laid  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  ccdvert. 

Sawn-timber  culverts  should  be  made  in  lengths,  the  top, 

sides,  and  bottom  being  framed 
separately,  and  pat  together  as 
in  Fig.  22. 

Crib-work  should  be  con- 
structed of  logs  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  diameter, 
say  from  8  to  14  inches,  and  in 
lengths  to  be  conveniently  han- 
dled. The  lower  side  of  each 
log  is  left  round,  the  top  is 
notched  to  receive  the  log  above  it,  and  all  the  intersections 
are  securely  trenailed.  Crib- work  executed  in  this  manner, 
and  filled  with  broken  stones,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
masonry  in  building  breast-walls,  crossing  gullies,  forming 
embankments  or  piers  in  running  water,  and  for  like 
purposes.] 


Kg.  22.— Timber  Cxit?eit. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

EQUILIBRIUM  OP  ABUTMENTS  AND  WALLS. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the  stability 
of  piers,  abutments,  or  walls,  sustaining  some  external  load 
or  strain,  such  as  the  thrust  of  an  arch  or  the  pressure  of 
earth  or  water.  Walls  and  abutments  are  usually  exposed 
to  two  forces — their  own  weight  acting  in  a  vertical  direction 
through  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  extraneous  load  which  they  have  to  sustain ;  and 
upon  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these 
pressures  the  stability  of  the  structure  depends.  They  may 
yield  or  give  way  in  three  different  ways :  namely,  the  wall 
or  abutment  may  separate  into  two  portions,  one  sliding  or 
slipping  upon  the  other ;  or  it  may  similarly  separate  and 
the  upper  portion  turn  over  about  one  or  other  of  its  edges  ; 
or  the  material  of  the  wall  may  be  crushed  by  the  pressure 
exceeding  its  cohesion.  Or,  in  case  the  wall  or  abutment 
itself  is  too  strong  to  be  broken  or  crushed,  it  may  still  yield 
in  any  one  of  the  above  ways,  by  either  sliding  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  turning  over  upon  one  of  its  lower 
edges,  or  from  the  ground  yielding  under  the  pressure.  For 
examples,  let  a  b  o  d.  Figs.  28  and  24,  represent  two  walls, 
each  sustaining  a  pressure  acting  in  the  direction  o  i ;  let  e  f 
be  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  h 
the  point  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  direction  of  the 
pressure;  also  let  h  e. represent  the  weight  of  the  waU,  and 
H  I  the  amount  of  the  pressure ;  then  the  diagonal  n  l  will 
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represent  their  resultant  actiug  in  the  direction  h  it.  Now, 
let  N  o,  Fig.  23,  be  a  joint  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall ;  then 
(neglecting  the  adhesion  of  the  cement)  if  the 
I  angle  h  b  f,  which  the  resoltant  makes  with 
the  perpendicular,  be  greater  than  the  limiting 
angle  of  reaietanca,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
^  :._,  .  wall  A  B  N  o  will  sUdo  upon  the  lower  portion 
ff  Ijp  ^p  N  o  c  D ;  and  if  the  adhesion  of  the  cement 
Jig.  M.  (being  now  taken  into  account)  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  wall  separating  at  n  o,  than  will  the  whole  wall 
A  B  c  u  slide  bodily  opon  the  ground  in  contact  with  ita  base 
o  d;  if,  however,  the  angle  which  the  resultant  h  u  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  to  the  joints  is  less  than  the  limiting 
angle  of  rosiatanoe,  the  wall  cannot  yield  by  the  sliding  of 
its  parts  npon  each  other  ;  and  the  stability  of  the  wall  or 
abutment  will  be  greatest  in  this  respect  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  b  h  is  perpendicular  to  all  the  joints 
and  also  to  its  base  o  d. 

If  the  resultant  b  u,  instead  of  falling  within  the  base  of 
the  wall,  cut  the  side  a  c,  as  in  Fig.  24,  then  will  the  wall 
separate  at  the  nearest  joint  h  o,  and  the 
upper  portion  will  be  overthrown,  turn- 
ing upon  ita  edge  at  n  ;  should,  however, 
the  adhesion  of  the  cement  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  any  of  the  joints, 
then  will  the  whole  wall,  a  b  c  D,be  thrown 
'8-**-  oyer  bodily,  turning  on  Its  lower  edge  o. 

The  wall,  however,  cannot  be  overthrown,  so  long  as  the  re- 
sultant keeps  within  its  substance,  and  cuts  the  base  ao; 
and  its  stability  in  this  respect  will  be  the  greatest  when 
the  resoltant  passcB  through  the  centre  of  its  base  c  d. 

If,  however,  both  the  foregoing  conditions  be  fulfilled,  that 
is,  if  the  resultant  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  base,  and 
its  direction  be  perpendicular  to  the  same,  the  wall  or  abut- 
ment may  still  give  way  by  the  crashing  of  its  material,  or 
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by  the  yielding  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  if  the 
amount  of  the  resultant  pressure  is  greater  than  they  are 
either  of  them  capable  of  supporting. 

The  external  pressures  to  which  walls  are  most  frequently 
exposed  are  those  occasioned  by  the  thrust  of  arches  or  the 
principals  of  a  roof  (both  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain the  method  of  determining) ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of 
retaining  walls,  the  pressure  resulting  from  earth  or  water 
sustained  by  the  wall,  which  latter  case  we  shall  next  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 

Pressure  of  Earth  or  of  Water  against  Walls. 

When  any  kind  of  earth  is  thrown  up  into  a  heap,  the 
sides  assume  a  certain  inclination,  which  is  termed  the  natural 
slope,  and  is  equal  to  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance,  or  the 
angle  at  which  a  mass  of  the  same  earth  would  commence 
sliding  down  its  side. 

When  a  mass  of  earth,  supported  by  a  wall,  as  in  Fig.  25, 
gives  way,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  wall,  it 
is  usually  found  to  separate  on 
some  plane  do,  the  prism  of 
earth  bod  sliding  down  the  plane 
o  D,  and  overthrowing  the  wall 
by  its  pressure  against  the  back 
B  D.  Let  G  D  be  the  inclination 
at  which  the   earth   separates,  ^*     ^  ^ 

and  let  us  suppose  the  mass  b  g  d  ^*  ^' 

to  be  on  the  point  of  sliding,  or  just  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  the  resistance  of  the  wall.  Now,  the  two  pressures 
acting  upon  the  mass  b  g  d  are  its  weight  acting  in  the 
vertical  line  h  i,  and  the  resistance  of  the  wall  acting  in 
the  direction  l  i  ;  then,  if  we  represent  the  former  by  o  i, 
and  the  latter  by  p  i,  the  diagonal  n  i  will  be  their  resultant, 
and  will  represent  the  pressure  of  the  prism  b  g  d  upon  the 
plane  g  d  ;  then,  since  it  is  upon  the  point  of  sliding  down 
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this  plane,  the  angle  which  n  i  makes  with  a  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  plane  d  a  must  he  equal  to  the  limiting 
angle  of  resistance.  Now,  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  earth 
B  a  D  is  equal  to  b  d,  multiplied  by  half  b  o,  and  by  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot ;  therefore,  the  more  o  d  is  inclined,  the  longer 
B  o  will  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  of  the  earth 
which  the  wall  has  to  support,  and  the  length  of  the  line  o  i 
which  represents  it ;  but  the  more  d  a  becomes  inclined  the 
nearer  will  n  i  approach  to  the  vertical  h  i,  and  therefore  the 
less  will  be  the  line  p  i  representing  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
against  the  wall.  It  must,  therefore,  follow  that  there  is  a 
certain  inclination  for  the  plane  d  o,  which  occasions  the 
pressure  on  the  back  of  the  wall  to  be  greater  than  any  other, 
and  this  is  found  to  be  when  the  angle  b  d  o  is  half  that 
which  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth  d  b  makes  with  the  ver- 
tical, the  angle  e  d  f  being  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance.* 
Now,  in  this  case,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  triangle  n  o  i  is 
similar  to  a  b  d  ;  and  therefore,  if  b  d  represent  the  weight  of 
the  mass  b a d,  bo  will  represent  its  pressure  against  the 
wall,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  earth  is  to  its  pressure  against 
the  wall  as  the  height  of  the  wall  is  to  b  a;  and  since  the 
weight  of  the  earth  equals  the  height  of  the  wall,  multiplied 
by  half  b  o,  and  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth, 
it  follows  that  the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  wall  is 
equal  to  half  the  square  of  bq,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  earth.  With  the  same  earth,  b  a  always 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  which 
proportion  for  the  di£ferent  kinds  of  earth  is  given  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  subjoined  table,  the  height  of  the  wall 
being  taken  as  unity,  and  the  fifth  column  contains  half  the 
square  of  this  fraction,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  earth.  In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  pressure 
produced  against  a  wall  by  different  kinds  of  soD,  we  have 
only  to  multiply  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  wall  in  feet  by 
*  UoBeley'a  *'  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering,"  p.  445. 
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the  number  contained  in  the  last  column  of  the  subjoined  tahle^ 
and  the  product  will  be  the  pressure  in  pounds,  acting  horizon- 
tally against  the  back  of  the  wall  at  a  point  (sr,  Fig.  25)  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  wall  above  its  base. 


Nature  of  the  Earth. 


i 


Fine  dry  sand 

Loose  shingle,  perfectly  dry 
Common  earth,  perfectly  dry ) 

and  pulverulent  .        .        .  j 
The  same,  slightly  moistened, 

or  in  its  natural  state  . 
Earth  the  most  dense  and  com 

pact     •        .        •       .        . I 


Weight 

of  a 

cuhio 

foot 

in 

poundi. 


94 
119 
106 

94 
106 
125 


Limiting 

angle  oif 

reaistanoe 

=  EDF. 


I  Value 
I  of  BO, 

the 
I  height 
j  of the 
!    wall 
,heing  1. 


1 


Cons' ant 
multiplier. 


30 
40 
39 


0 
0 
0 


43     10 


54 


•677 
•466 
•477 

•433 
•325 


55      0      •Sid 


15-666 
12-938 
12-058 

8-815 
5^595 


6-213  ! 


The  numbers  obtained  by  the  foregoing  rule  represent  the 
active  pressure  which  the  earth  exerts  against  the  wall  tend- 
ing to  push  it  over  about  the  point  o,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  passive  resistance  which  it  would  offer  to 
prevent  the  wall  being  overthrown  in  the  contrary  direction 
about  the  point  d.  In  the  first  case,  when  the  wall  is  on  the 
point  of  moving  the  mass  of  earth  b  o  d  is  about  moving 
down  the  inclined  plane  d  o,  pushing  the  wall  before  it ; 
while  in  the  second  case,  when  the  wall  is  about  to  move 
the  same  mass  is  on  the  point  of  being  pushed  tip  the  incline. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  angle  b  d  o  becomes  equal  to  the 
complement  of  its  former  value,*  and  therefore  the  resistance 
calculated  for  this  new  value  of  b  o  would  be  much  greater 
than  before.  The  result,  however,  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing in  this  case  gives  a  value  for  this  resistance  far  greater 
than  it  would  be  safe  in  practice  to  calculate  upon ;  because 
the  ground  not  being  incompressible  would  yield  from  that 
*  Moseley's  "  Me<;luinical  Principles  of  Engineering,"  p.  448. 
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cause,  and  allow  the  wall  to  move  long  before  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  this  calculation  would  show  the  ground 
to  be  capable  of  producing  had  been  exerted. 

In  the  case  of  walls  supporting  water,  such  as  dock  walls 
and  quay  walls,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  is  a  pressure  acting 
horizontally  at  a  point  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  water 
below  its  surface,  and  equal  in  amount  to  the  square  of  the 
whole  depth  of  the  water  in  feet,  multiplied  by  81*26,  the 
product  being  the  pressure  in  pounds.  The  same  rule  will 
determine  the  pressure  of  water  against  lock  gates,  or  any 
other  vertical  surface.  The  pressure  of  water  increases  with 
its  depth,  and  is  equal  at  any  point  to  the  depth  in  feet 
multiplied  by  62^  lbs.  (the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot) ;  there- 
fore, to  determine  the  pressure  on  any  surface  entirely  im- 
mersed in  water,  whatever  may  be  its  position,  whether 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the 
area  of  the  surface  in  square  feet  by  the  depth  in  feet  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  by  62^. 

In  the  case  of  walls  sustaining  water,  the  active  resistance 
and  the  passive  pressure  are  precisely  equal. 


CHAPTER  V. 
METHODS  OF  PORMINa  FOUNDATIONS. 

Ihe  formation  of  a  firm  and  secure  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a  structure  is  frequently  one  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  which  the  engineer  has  to  perform,  and  the 
method  adopted  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  When  the  natural  ground  is  firm,  and 
sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  structure  to  be  placed 
upon  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  its  surface  level ;  when, 
however,  the  original  surface  has  a  considerable  slope,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  it  all  to  one  level,  but  it  may  be 
cut  into  a  series  of  level  benches  or  steps. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  ground  is  not  sufficiently  firm 
to  be  trusted,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  adopt  some 
artificial  means  of  increasing  its  resistance.  One  of  the 
most  common  methods  of  doing  this  is  to  drive  long  pieces 
of  timber,  termed  piles,  vertically  into  the  ground,  until  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  is  sufficient ;  when  they  are  all 
sawn  off  to  the  same  level,  and  a  platform  of  timber  formed 
on  the  top  of  them,  upon  which  platform  the  intended  struc- 
ture is  built.  The  piles  are  usually  about  12  inches  square, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  lower  extremity  and  shod  with  iron, 
to  enable  them  to  penetrate  the  ground  more  easily ;  they 
are  driven  into  the  ground  by  the  repeated  blows  of  a  heavy 
weight  allowed  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  gravity  on  their 
upper  extremity,  which  should  be  surrounded  with  a  hoop 

or  ring  of  iron,  to  prevent  the  pile  being  split  by  the  blowSt 

s 
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Fig.  26  is  a  section  of  the  wall  of  the  old  docks  at  Hall, 
supported  npon  three  rows  of  piles  driven  three  feet  apart ; 
each  pile  is  eight  inches  square,  and  ten  feet  in  length. 

Another  method  is  to  throw  the  hase  of  the  structure  over 
a  large  superficial  area,  which  is  sometimes  done  hy  spread- 
(--j^  ing  large  masses  of  concrete  over  the  ground,  and 
spreading  out  the  wall  with  footings,  or  by  laying 
large  flat  stones  over  the  ground  as  a  foundation 
course  upon  which  to  commence  building.  When 
'^  the  soft  ground  is  only  superficial,  and  becomes 
firm  at  a  greater  depth,  it  is  usual  to  excavate  the 
loose  strata,  and  fill  up  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  intended  masonry  with  concrete.  When  a 
structure  is  supported  upon  piers  or  detached  pil- 
lars^ the  bases  of  which  do  not  cover  a  sufficient 
PiiAd^Pb^*  •  ^^^^  ^  support  them  without  danger  of  settlement, 
dat&on.  the  weight  which  they  carry  may  be  spread  over 
a  much  larger  surface  by  turning  inverted  arches  between 
them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27. 


Fig.  97.— Foandation  of  Inverted  Aicbee. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  although  the  ground  generally 
may  be  firm,  in  one  or  two  spots  it  may  be  loose  or  soft, 
and  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  requisite  load ;  in  such 
cases  an  arch  may  be  turned  over  the  soft  place,  if  not  too 
extensive ;  in  cases,  however,  where  it  has  been  too  wide  to 
be  spanned  by  an  arch,  wells  of  brickwork  have  been 
resorted  to,  which  have  been  sunk  down  to  the  firm  ground, 
and  then  the  structure  built  upon  them.  This  plan  was 
resorted  to  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  building  the  chancel 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  one  comer  of  which  a  large 
pit,  or  pot-hole,  of  loose  ground  was  found. 
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In  eoncloBion,  we  mast  not  omit  to  mention  the  screw- 
pile,  invented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  and  which  has 
been  used  with  great  success  for  the  foundation 
of  light-houses,  in  situations  where  from  the 
depth  of  water  or  loose  nature  of  the  bed,  any 
of  the  ordinary  means  would  have  been  totally 
inefficient.  It  consists  of  a  large  spiral  flauge  or 
screw  of  iron,  making  about  one  turn  and  a  half, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  28 ;  it  has  a  square  spindle 
at  A,  upon  which  the  pile  or  column  a  b  is  fixed  ; 
and  it  is  secured  in  the  ground  by  screwing  it 
down  to  any  depth  that  may  be  found  requisite, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  turning  round  the  pile 

A  B.  Screw  PUe. 

[Foundations  for  large  works  of  construction  are  laid  either 
on  the  n&tural  rock  or  soil,  if  sufficiently  firm,  or  on  prepared 
surface  where  the  soil  is  of  unequal  density  and  resistance, 
or  is  friable,  soft,  or  subject  to  disturbance  by  the  action  of 
water  or  any  other  external  cause.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
is  ascertained  by  borings.  The  most  solid  bottoms  are  those 
which  are  least  liable  to  compression  and  lateral  movement 
under  a  superincumbent  load,  as  unstratified  rock ;  rock  in 
which,  if  stratified,  the  seams  are  horizontal,  or  are  at  least 
strongly  cohesive ;  gravel,  dry  sand,  pure  clay,  and  other 
compact  earths  in  their  natural  state.  Faults  and  fissures 
are  frequently  met  with  in  rocky  formations,  occupied  by 
material  of  less  density  and  resistance  than  the  rock.  Such 
weak  places  are  spanned  by  an  arch,  or  they  are  cleared  out 
and  occupied  by  rubble,  masonry,  or  by  concrete ;  or  piles 
are  driven  into  the  weaker  material,  or  the  area  of  beaiing 
surface  is  increased.  Beds  of  rock,  with  partings  of  clay 
between  them,  are  not  to  be  trusted,  especially  if  inclined 
in  direction,  as  they  are  liable  to  slip,  and  may  thus  cause 
serious  derangement  of  the  superstructure,  if  the  tendency 
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ba  not  properly  met.  In  building  a  bridge,  for  instancei 
Fig.  29,  on  inclined  strata  of  snch  a  nature,  over  a  ravine, 
whilst  the  fonndations  on  the  one  side  wonld  be  perfectly 
secure ,  tbose  on  the  opposite  side  wonld  always  be  liable  to 

disturbance. 


Tig. «!.— FofrndatioHB  on  Inclined  Strata- 

A  nniformly  weak  soil  affords  a  better  foundation  than  a 
soil  of  greater  strength  bnt  of  unequal  density,  since  on  the 
former  the  settlement  is  uniform,  on  the  latter  unequal.  The 
Campanile,  or  leaning  tower,  of  Pisa,  is  an  instance  of  a 
structure  on  a  base  of  nneqnal  resiBtanco.  It  is  a  circular 
tower,  178  feet  high,  weighing  11,800  tons,  on  a  base  of 
60  feet  In  diameter,  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  4  tons  per 
square  foot.  The  soil  is  of  unequal  density,  becoming 
weaker  as  the  River  Arno  is  approached.  In  this  direction 
the  tower  leans,  having  settled  unequally,  and  been  thrown 
out  of  its  originally  vertical  position.  That  the  settlement 
took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  the  bars  of  iron  introduced  in  the  first 
and  second  order  to  bold  the  mass  together,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  height  of  the  columns  of  the  fifUi  order.  Almost 
all  the  towers  of  Pisa,  as  well  as  the  observatory  erected  in 
1765,  incline  towards  the  river. 
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Pure  clay,  sufficiently  beneath  the  surface  to  be  protected 
from  atmospheric  influence,  is  capable  of  bearing  a  pressure 
of  5  tons  per  square  foot,  although  the  pressure  of  the  Nel- 
son column,  in  Trafagar  Square,  London,  does  not  exceed 
1*80  tons  per  square  foot.  This  column  rests  on  clay  of 
great  depth  and  compactness.  An  excavation  80  feet  square 
and  12  feet  deep  was  made  and  filled  with  concrete  to  a  depth 
of  6  feet.  On  this  base  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid  48  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  18  feet  high,  was  built  of  brickwork, 
on  which  the  superstructure  was  built.  On  a  base  60  foot 
square,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  real  base  of  active  sup- 
port, the  gross  load  amounts  to  4,665  tons,  equivalent  to 
1*80  tons  per  square  foot,  as  above  stated. 

Foundations  on  gravel  or  on  dry  sand,  if  the  stratum  be 
equal  in  depth  to  the  average  breadth  of  the  foundation,  may 
be  taken  as  practically  incompressible.  The  Oampanile  of 
Gremona,  895  feet  high,  standing  on  pliocene  gravel,  bears 
with  a  pressure  of  12  tons  per  square  foot  of  its  base. 
Water  is  not  likely  to  be  iojurious  to  a  foundation  of  gravel, 
as  it  may  percolate  freely  through  the  material ;  but  to  a 
foundation  of  sand  it  is  dangerous,  and  it  frequently  destroys 
the  character  of  sand  as  a  natural  beaiing  stratum.  A  case 
in  point  is  supplied  by  the  instance  of  a  chimney  shaft,  90 
feet  high,  built  upon  quicksand.  The  borings  showed  the 
existence  of  sand  and  water  to  a  depth  of  29  feet  below  the 
surface.  A  1-inch  iron  rod  pitched  upright  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation,  which  was  16  feet  deep,  sunk  by  its  own 
weight  15  feet  into  the  sand.  To  prepare  the  sand  for  the 
reception  of  the  chimney,  it  was  weighted  with  concrete  to 
the  extent  of  10  cwt.  per  square  foot ;  whilst  the  superficies 
of  the  excavation  was  fixed  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
final  maximum  load  would  amount  to  1  ton  per  square  foot, 
the  excavation  being  22  feet  square  and  16  feet  deep.  Con- 
crete was  throvm  in  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  making  a  gross 
weight  of  210  tons,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  6-inch 
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Yorkshire  flags.  Upon  this  the  brickwork  was  commencecl, 
fonr  ooorses  in  cement,  19  feet  square.  The  footings  were 
decreased  by  half-brick  offsets,  until  the  work  was  carried 
up  to  within  6  inches  of  the  surface,  where  it  was  reduced 
to  9  feet  8  inches  square.  The  chimney  shaft,  90  feet  high, 
was  here  commenced,  and  the  settlement  was  about  }  inch 
per  day,  until  a  height  of  20  feet  was  reached.  It  was  then 
increased,  when  the  settlement  averaged  1  inch  per  day  for 
five  days ;  and  lastly  it  was  decreased,  until  the  last  15  feet 
was  added,  when  there  was  no  settlement  at  all.  The  total 
settlement  amounted  to  16i  inches,  the  work  remaining  per- 
fectly upright  and  without  the  slightest  crack.  The  total 
weight  of  the  work,  including  the  filling-in,  amounted  to 
492  tons,  on  a  base  of  484  square  feet,  being  at  the  rate  of 
1*02  tons  per  square  foot. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  sand  saturated  with  water  to 
escape  laterally,  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  load,  is  coun- 
teracted by  sheet-piling  driven  well  down  around  the  founda- 
tion below  the  base.  The  tower  of  the  Hamburg  waterworks, 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  lindley,  supplies  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  The  tower  rises  about  290  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  built  of  brickwork  reposing  on  a  circular  mass 
of  concrete  11  feet  thick  and  56  feet  in  diameter,  founded  on 
quicksand  enclosed  in  sheet-piling  driven  below  the  line  of 
saturation  of  the  river  Elbe.  The  gross  weight  supported 
amounts  to  5,810  tons,  being  at  the  rate  of  fully  2  tons  per 
square  foot  of  base,  on  the  quicksand. 

Platforms  of  timber,  or  fascines,  may  be  employed  upon 
weak  soils  to  increase  the  bearing  surface  or  area  of  resist- 
ance, provided  they  be  constantly  wet  and  subject  to  uniform 
pressure. 

Piles  and  Pile-dbivino. 

Boft  bottoms  may  be  consolidated  by  driving  piles  into 
them,  after  having  been  surrounded  by  sheet-piling,  to  pre- 
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vent  lateral  divergence  of  the  Bcnl.  The  piles  are  then  iawn 
off  level,  the  groand  between  them  removed  for  a  depth  of 
two  OT  three  feet,  the  excavation  filled  with  concrete,  and 
covered  with  planking  to  form  a  platform  for  receiving  the 
BUperstractnre.  Occasionally  the  planking  is  laid,  not  on  the 
heads  of  the  piles  direct,  baton  a  network  of  horizontal  tim- 
ber, as  in  Fig.  80.     A  pile,  12  inches  square,  driven  20  feet 


Tig.  30.— Flic  FoimdatloD. 

into  ooze  or  muddy  sand,  will  not  bear  more  than  9  tons  of 
load.  Driven  into  moderately  compact  clay,  it  will  bear 
12  tons ;  into  hard  clay,  it  will  bear  26  tons  ;  and  if  it  reaches 
to  a  stratum  of  compact  gravel,  as  much  as  80  tone.  From 
the  results  of  direct  experiments  made  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Brereton 
on  the  loads  up  to  the  breaking  point,  homo  by  large  fir  or 
pine  piles,  12  inches  square,  of  various  lengths,  the  following 
table  has  been  oonstmcted  from  plottings  by  Mr,  Stoney : — 


Hatiooflengthtoleoit)  :    ,„ 
breadth                      )'" 

„:» 

2fi 

30 

3A 

40 

45     60 

Weight  that  am  be  1 1 
borne  in  tons  pet      120 

U8    llfi 

100 

90 

84 

SO 

77     75 
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This  table  agrees  well  with  the  results  of  experiments  by 
Mr.  Eirkaldy  on  balks  of  Riga  and  Dantzic  timber,  about 
18  inches  square,  having  a  length  of  20  feet : — 

TotaL        ^^  square  fbot  By  ICr.  Stoney'i 

Riga        .     148  tons,  or  126  tons        ...        116  tons. 
Dantzic   .     138    „      „  116    „  ...        116    „ 


Means    .       119   »  116 


II 


Another  method  of  treating  soft  bottoms  is  to  excavate 
holes  to  the  depth  of  the  soft  ground  and  refill  them  with 
sand,  gravel,  concrete,  or  other  incompressible  material. 
This  system  is  bat  little  employed  in  England,  but  it  is  much 
used  on  the  Oontinent,  the  method  usually  followed  being  to 
drive  down  a  pile  through  the  soft  material,  then  to  with- 
draw it  and  fill  the  hole  with  sand. 

In  driving  piles  for  a  foundation,  there  are  three  special 
cases: — 1.  That  of  a  pile  driven  through  a  soft  stratum  to 
rest  on  a  hard  bottom.  2.  That  of  piles  driven  into  ground 
more  or  less  capable  of  compression,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  support  from  lateral  pressure.  8.  That  of  piles 
driven  into  moderately  firm  ground  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  fixed  in  an  upright  position,  like  pins  in  a  pin- 
cushion. 

In  the  first  case  the  depth  of  the  bearing  stratum  must  be 
ascertained,  and  the  piles  must  be  of  sufficient  length.  The 
work  done  is  squeezing  rather  than  hammering  until  the 
bearing  stratum  is  reached,  when  the  driving  must  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care  to  avoid  splitting  the  piles.  In  the 
second  case,  trial  piles  must  be  driven  to  ascertain  the  depth 
to  which  they  will  go.  In  the  third  case,  in  which  a  great 
portion  of  the  pile  generally  remains  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  it  is  necessary  either  to  use  a  high  engine  for  driving, 
or  to  erect  a  staging  at  the  level  to  which  the  heads  of  the 
piles  are  to  be  cut  off  when  fully  driven. 

It  is  always  well  to  drive  with  a  heavy  ram  and  a  low 
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fall)  rather  than  with  a  light  ram  and  a  high  fall.     Mr.  Doh- 
son*  gives  the  following  scale  for  the  weights  of  rams  :-— 

For  piles  10  inches  in  diameter,  use  a  15  cwt.  ram. 


I> 

X  A 

99 

1» 

AV 

9> 

»» 

16 

»» 

19 

30 

99 

»» 

18 

f» 

99 

40 

99 

When  a  considerable  number  of  piles  are  to  be  driven,  it  is 
less  expensive  to  use  steam  power  than  hand  labour. 

Hydbaulio  Foundationb. 

Hydraulic  foundations  are  such  as  are  laid  in  rivers,  and 
where  else  water  in  motion  is  to  be  dealt  with.  Foundations 
are  laid  on  natural  surfaces  when  they  consist  of  rock,  or  on 
beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or  stifif  clay  secured  against  scour  by 
aprons,  sheeting,  rubble-stones,  or  other  means  of  protec- 
tion. When  the  foundations  are  to  be  laid  or  pumped  dry, 
the  ground  is  enclosed  by  dams  where  the  depth  of  water, 
if  the  water  be  still,  is  less  than  10  feet,  or  under  8  or  4 
feet  in  running  water.  A  clay  puddle  embankment,  or  even 
one  of  earth  free  from  stones  and  roots,  forms  a  sufficient 
dam.  A  trench  is  dug  for  its  foundation,  so  as  to  remove 
loose  and  porous  material  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  leakage  of  a  dam  and  the  danger  of  breaches  increase 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  head  of  water.  A  solid  dam 
may  be  made  of  concrete,  but  it  is  expensive  to  construct 
and  troublesome  to  remove. 

COFFEBDAMS. 

In  greater  depths  cofferdams  are  constructed,  taking  up 
less  room  and  being  less  liable  to  be  water-worn  or  breached 
than  an  earthwork  dam.  A  cofferdam  consists  essentially 
of  two  parallel  rows  of  main  piles  and  sheet  piles,  enclosing 
between  them  a  vertical  wall  of  clay  puddle.  The  upper 
wales  of  the  two  rows  of  piles  are  tied  together  by  cross 

•  Pionmr  Engiimring  1877,  page  IdO. 
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beams,  which  support  a  stage  of  planking  for  the  workmen^ 
The  main  piles  in  one  row  are  at  distances  of  from  5  to  10 
feet  apart.  The  ground  is  excavated  between  the  rows  of 
sheet  piles  until  a  sufficiently  firm  bottom  is  reached,  and 
the  puddle  is  rammed  down  in  layers.  The  width  of  a 
cofferdam  is  often  as  great  as  the  head  of  water ;  but  if  the 
cofferdam  is  strutted  inside,  so  that  the  clay  merely  act?  as  a 
watertight  lining,  the  width  need  not  exceed  from  4  to  6  feet. 
When  the  height  exceeds  from  12  to  15  feet  or  so,  three  or 
four  parallel  rows  of  sheet  piling  are  driven,  thus  dividing 
the  thickness  of  the  dam  into  two,  three,  or  more  equal 
divisions,  each  of  about  6  feet  thick.  In  constructing  a 
cofferdam  the  first  step  is  to  drive  guide-piles  at  short  inter- 
vals along  the  line  of  dam,  and  to  bolt  on  to  them  horizontal 
timbers,  or  walings,  to  guide  the  sheeting  piles  in  their 
descent.  The  guide-piles  are  of  whole  timbers,  the  walings 
generally  half-balks.  The  dam  erected  for  the  entrance  to 
St.  Eatherine*B  Docks,  London,  is  shown  in  Figs.  81  and  82. 

In  cofferdams  enclosing  a  limited  area,  as,  for  instance, 
the  site  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  the  required  strutting  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  water  is  placed  within  the  dam,  across 
from  side  to  side,  the  stimts  being  removed  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. In  constructing  dams  for  a  wharf  wall,  in  front,  the 
strutting  is  differently  applied:  a  series  of  buttresses,  or 
counterforts,  are  placed  at  short  intervals,  from  which  dams 
are  strutted,  with  raking  horizontal  struts,  as  exemplified  in 
the  cofferdam  used  in  the  construction  of  the  river  wall  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Figs.  88  and  84. 

The  cofferdam.  Fig.  85,  constructed  for  the  works  of  the 
Great  Grimsby  Dock,  in  the  river  Humber,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  dam  constructed  to  resist  a  great  head  of  water, 
and  to  withstand  storms  of  great  violence.  While  there  was 
a  rise  of  25  feet  of  tide  outside,  there  was  inside  a  depth 
of  excavation  12  feet  below  low  water,  made  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  locks.    The  dock  works  were  commenced 
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in  1646,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Beudel,  and  completed  in 


Fl«.  et.-Du]i,  St.  EMIiMliu'i  Dodu. 
I860.    The  oofferdam  depended  solely  on  its  own  strength 
and  form  of  oonstnictjon  for  the  requisite  stability,  as  there 
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was  nothing  in  its  whole  length  of  1,600  feet  from  which  it 
could  derive  support.  In  plan,  the  form  of  the  dam  consisted 
of  two  ciicalar  arcs  of  160  feet  and  800  feet  radins  respec- 
tively, vrith  a  straight  retam  on  the  west  side.  The  versed 
sine  of  the  cnrved  portion  was  200  feet,  or  aboat  l-5t1i  of  the 


span.  The  dam  consisted  of  three  rows  of  whole-timber 
sheet-piling  of  Baltic  yellow  pine,  &om  18  inches  to  15  inches 
sqoare ;  the  onteido  row  battered  i  inch  to  a  foot.  The 
sheeting  was  all  driven  between  gauge  piles,  placed  10  feet 
apart)  and  the  power  employed  was  that  of  two  stationary 
engines  of  80  horse-power,  working  twelve  winding  drums. 
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from  which  the  chains  were  led  to  ordinary  pile-eDgines, 
The  last  three  piles  driven  in  each  bay  were  sawii  to  a  taper 


Ffg.  SS.~CoKradsin,  Haiuw 

in  opposite  directions,  bo  as  to  wedge  the  remaining  piles  of 
the  bay  closely  together.     The  piles  in  the  front  row  ave- 


raged 68  feet  in  length,  and  those  of  the  other  rows  46  feet 
long.    The  piles  were  left  from  28  feet  to  80  feet  above 
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gronnd,  all  of  tbem  haviog  been  driven  down  safficiently  fnr 
to  enter  a  bed  of  hard  clay.  The  width  between  the  first 
and  second  rows  of  piling  was  7  feat ;  and  that  between  the 
second  and  the  back  rows  was  6  feet.  The  puddle  clay  occu- 
pying these  spaces  was  mixed,  foi  the  first  5  feet  in  height, 
with  one-fonrth  part  of  small  broken  chalkstone,  and  perfect 
consolidation  was  insured  by  tipping  the  puddle  thronghont 
from  earth  waggons  on  the  top  of  the  dam.    The  front  and 


Fig.  as.— Cuflerdam,  Onat  OiiaubT  Dock. 

back  rows  of  piling  were  secured  by  five  tiers  of  whole-timber 
donble  wnlings  ;  but  in  the  centre  row  the  three  lowest  tiers 
of  waling  are  replaced  by  bands  of  wrought  iron  6  inches 
wide  by  1  inch  thick,  keyed  together  in  lengths  of  12  feet, 
and  forming  a  continuous  tie  on  either  side  of  the  piling 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  dam,  and  exposing  an  unin- 
terrupted surface  ou  both  sides  or  feces  of  the  sheet-piling, 
in  Older  that  the  puddle  might  at  all  times  lie  closely  against 
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it  without  leaving  any  of  those  voids  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  ordinary  timber  walings  in  such  situations, 
and  whioh  serve  as  channels  for  any  water  that  may  pass 
along  the  through  bolts.  The  long  bolts  broke  joint,  that  is, 
they  were  in  two  lengths,  screwed  up  separately  to  the 
central  piling.  They  were  2^  inches  in  diameter  below,  and 
reduced  to  If  inches  above. 

The  cofferdam  was  fortified  by  a  novel  system  of  counter- 
forts or  buttresses,  each  18  feet  in  depth  and  20  feet  in 
length,  consisting  of  close-driven  rows  of  whole-timber  sheet- 
piling,  springing  from  the  back  row  of  the  main-pile  sheeting, 
at  intervals  of  25  feet  between  centres.  This  arrangement 
was  found  to  be  completely  successful  for  stiffness  and  capa- 
city for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  highest  spring-tides. 
In  severe  storms  the  shocks  of  the  waves  against  the  coffer- 
dam scarcely  produced  any  sensible  effect.* 

Mr.  Wm.  Cubitt  referred  to  this  work  as  the  longest,  the 
strongest,  the  deepest,  and  the  soundest  work  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  cost  of  the  dam  amounted  to  dS29  per 
lineal  foot,  or  to  £22  per  foot  after  allowing  for  the  timber 
drawn. 

A  form  of  cofferdam,  Fig.  86,  buttressed  similarly  to  the 
cofferdam  just  noticed,  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Victoria  Embankment  on  the  river  Thames,  for  the  Temple 
Pier.  For  this  pier,  irregular  in  outline,  projecting  at  places 
upwards  of  80  feet  beyond  the  ordinary  line  of  the  wall,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  the  dam  so  far  out  as  to  embrace  the 
greatest  projection,  and  altogether  it  would  have  required  struts 
of  57  feet  in  length.  To  reduce  the  length  of  struts  required, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  dam,  buttresses  were 
placed  at  intervals  of  20  feet  and  were  11  feet  in  width. 
The  bed  of  the  river  was  dredged  out  to  tho  day,  into  which 

•  "  Description  of  the  Cofferdam  at  Great  Qrimshy."  By  Charles 
Keate.  Froceedingt  of  the  Inttxtution  of  Civil  Sn^weers,  lS45~60r 
vol,  ix.,  page  I, 
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]m]«8  12  iDcheB  eqnare  were  driveD,  formicg  a  6-feet  space 
for  pnddle,  with  walings  and  struts  14  isclioa  square.  The 
piles  were  driven  9  feet  into  the  cky.  The  rise  of  spriog 
tides  was  18  feet  6  inches,  and  provision  was  made  for  22  feet 
rise  of  water.  The  dredged-ont  spaces  were  filled  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  dam  with  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay, 
which  was  of  great  value  in  increasing  the  stability  of  the 
dam.  This  dam  was  481  feet  6  inches  in  length.  It  was 
found  by  means  of  gauges  along  the  upper  waling  that,  at  high 


Fig.  30.— CofleTdiin,  ViclorU  EmbnnVmnit. 

water,  the  dam  yielded  by  from  1}  inches  to  3^  inches.  The 
puddle  was  composed  of  London  clay  and  a  sixth  part  of 
gravelly  loam. 

It  bad  originally  been  proposed  by  the  contractor  to  con- 
struct the  dams  similar  to  those,  Fig.  88,  erected  at  the 
houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  ultimately  decided  by  the 
engineer,  Sir  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette,  that  the  outer  face  of 
the  dam  should  not  be  farther  than  15  feet  from  the  founda- 
tion trench.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  therefore  constructed 
according  to  Fig.  87 ;   made  double  to  exclude  tlie  water, 
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front  rdA  back.    The  lemBiniug  dama  were  coDstructed  as 
in  Fig  88,    the  inner  row  of  piles  being  placed  so  aa  to 


Fi(,  SI,— ColtndiiD,  Tfdoti*  EmbaDfanttit 


eoincide  with  the  river  face  of  the  eoncreto  in  the  ibnndation 

of  the  wall.     Immediately  behind  each  of  the  back-Btrut 


Pic,  SB.— Coflardim,  YlctorU  EmbrnVmeDt. 

piles  a  mass  of  rubble-stones  was  longhly  built  to  add  to 
the  resistance  and  distribate  the  pressure  on  the  earth-fiUing, 
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No.  5  dam  yielded  by  from  1  inch  to  4  inches  at  high  water. 
The  yielding  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  behind  tha 
back  piles  was  not  sufficiently  compact  to  resist  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  tide. 

The  quantities  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
dams  were  as  follows : — ^In  dams  Nos.  1  and  2, 117  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  202  lbs.  of  iron,  9  cubic  yards  of  puddle,  per 
lineal  foot  of  dam.  In  the  Temple  Pier  dam,  timber  152 
cubic  feet,  iron  285  lbs.,  puddle  9  cubic  yards,  per  lineal 
foot.  For  Nos.  4  and  5  the  quantities  were  nearly  the  same 
as  for  the  Temple  Pier  dam.  The  cost  of  the  dam  was 
£18  lis.  4d.  per  lineal  foot,  and  of  its  removal,  £1  4s., 
together  £19  15s.  4d. ;  nett  cost,  allowing  for  value  of  old 
material,  £17  4s.  lOd. 

For  the  construction  of  other  portions  of  the  embankment, 
wrought-iron  caissono  were,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  used  instead  of  the  timber  dams  to  effect 
a  saving  of  cost  by  using  the  same  caissons  two  or  three 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  dam.  The  caissons  were 
constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  i  inch  and  i  inch  thick, 
in  half  oval  rings  bolted  together  in  pieces,  so  as  to 
form  elliptical  sections  12^  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide,  and 
4i  feet  deep.  The  sections  were  bolted  together  vertically, 
and  in  all  cases  rested  on  a  cast-iron  section  as  a  base,  with 
a  lower  cutting  edge  to  penetrate  the  soil  the  more  easily. 
The  caissons  were  placed  side  by  side  between  guide-piles, 
and  were  made  watertight  at  the  points  of  contact  with  felt 
packing.  Each  ring  weighed  80  cwts.,  and  cost  £16  15s.  per 
ton.  The  base  of  cast-iron  weighed  82  cwts.  The  caissons 
were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  into  the  clay  by  excavating 
the  ground  within  them,  and  were  weighted  with  cast-iron 
blocks  of  9  cwts.  each.  The  ground  was  excavated  in  three 
modes :  by  manual  labour,  the  water  being  kept  down  by 
a  chain  and  bucket  pump ;  by  manual  labour  and  pneumatic 
pressure  against  the  water ;   and  by  a  telescopic  dredger 
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with  endless  cham  and  backets,  the  water  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tide.  The  quantity  of  work  done  on  the  three 
systems  respectively  was  as  60,  45,  and  100,  and  the  cost 
was  as  100,  88,  and  55.  The  cost  of  the  dam  was  £29  10s. 
per  lineal  foot,  and  of  its  removal  17s.  6d,  together 
£30  7s.  6d. ;  and,  deducting  for  value  of  iron  used  a  second 
time  and  value  of  old  material,  the  nett  cost  was  £14  lis. 
per  lineal  foot,  as  against  £17  4s.  lOd.,  the  nett  cost  of  the 
timber  cofferdam. 

The  use  of  single  sheet-piling,  tongued  and  grooved, 
may  be  resorted  to  where  the  structure  may  be  strutted 
across  from  ddo  to  side,  or  shored  from  a  solid  mass  be- 
hind it. 

Hollow  timber  frames,  without  a  bottom,  and  made 
watertight  at  the  bottom  after  being  lowered,  are  suitable 
for  building  piers  of  bridges  in  water  from  6  feet  to  20  feet 
deep,  on  rocky  beds,  or  where  there  is  only  a  slight  layer  of 
silt. 

A  rubble  mound  foundation  is  sometimes  used  for  dams, 
when  any  settlement  can  be  repaired  by  adding  fresh  material 
to  the  top. 

A  framing  not  made  water-tight  may  be  sunk,  inside  which 
concrete  is  run,  and  the  framing  remains  as  a  protection  for 
the  concrete  and  is  surrounded  by  a  toe  of  rubble. 

Concrete  can  be  deposited  in  situ  for  bridge  foundations ; 
and  though  concrete  blocks  are  only  employed  in  sea  works, 
bags  of  concrete,  like  those  used  at  Aberdeen  by  Mr.  Dyce 
Gay,  might  be  sometimes  employed  instead  of  rubble-stones 
for  forming  the  base  of  piers  or  for  preventing  scour. 

Cylimdbioal  Foundations. 

The  piers  of  bridges  in  India  are,  in  most  instances,  sup- 
ported on  wells  or  hollow  cylinders  of  brickwork.  The 
first  length,  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circular 
wooden  framework  on  the  ground.     It  is  then  gradually 
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sunk  by  a  man  inside  undermining  it,  and  another  length  is 
placed  on  the  top.  As  these  operations  are  generally  con- 
ducted in  the  silty  or  sandy  beds  of  rivers  which  become  dry 
in  summer,  there  is  no  running  water  to  contend  with ;  but 
water  percolates  into  the  excavation  and  then  the  natives 
use  a  <*  jham,*'  by  which  they  remove  the  earth  from  under 
water. 

The  use  of  iron  cylinders  for  foundations,  it  appears,  was 
first  resorted  to  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  at  Gravesend.  Iron 
cylinders  are  preferred,  in  certain  cases,  to  cylinders  of 
brick,  masonry,  or  concrete,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  lowered  iu  deep  wuter  on  the  rive?  bed, 
and  afterwards  built  up  solid  with  masonry .1 
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CHAPTER  L 

COMMON  EOADS 

DfiTEBMINATION  OF  BOXTTB. 

In  the  Ia3ring  oat  of  either  a  canal,  common  road,  or  railway, 
the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered 
is  the  determination  of  its  route  or  general  coarse.  The 
selection  of  the  best  line  should  be  guided  by  many  circum- 
stances, amongst  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  primary  object  being  usually  the  connection 
of  two  distant  towns,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  most  direct 
and  shortest  means  of  communication,  which  in  point  of  dis- 
tance would  obviously  be  a  straight  line.  But  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  perfectly  straight  line  can  be  obtained,  be- 
cause there  are  other  requisites  equally  desirable,  which  can 
seldom  be  attained  by  taking  the  most  direct  route  ;  these 
are — as  little  deviation  in  the  surface  of  the  road  or  canal 
from  a  perfect  level  as  possible  (avoiding  steep  inclines  in  one 
case  and  locks  in  the  other),  economy  in  the  coDstruction  of 
the  line,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  principally  affected  by  the 
nnevenness  of  the  original  surface  of  the  country,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  streams,  rivers,  roads,  &c«, 
required  to  be  crossed  by  bridges.     There  is  also  another 
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circomstance  which  frequently  makes  it  desirable  to  leave 
the  direct  and  take  a  somewhat  circuitous  course,  and  this  is 
the  passing  through  or  near  to  the  intermediate  towns  lying 
between  the  terminal  ones,  by  which  the  country  generally  is 
better  served,  and  an  accession  of  traffic  brought  to  the  road 
or  canal. 

The  course  of  the  best  line  depending  on  so  many  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  requires  much 
care  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  for  its 
selection.  In  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  data,  or  the 
information  upon  which  to  form  his  judgment,  he  usually 
proceeds  to  a  general  examination  of  the  district,  in  which, 
assisted  by  some  good  map  showing  the  physical  features  of 
the  surface,  and  accompanied  by  some  person  conversant 
with  the  country,  he  ascertains  the  coursos  of  the  valleys 
and  hills,  makes  general  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
strata,  the  position,  population,  and  trade  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  all  other  points  which  may  a£fect  his  selection. 
He  then  sketches  out  one  or  more  lines  which  appear  to 
him  to  be  most  advantageous ;  these  he  has  carefuUy  surveyed 
and  levelled  over,  having  also  cross  levels  taken  by  which 
he  may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  any  benefit  may  be  ob- 
tained by  deviating  from  the  line  at  first  laid  down. 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  all  the  requisite  information, 
he  finally  determines  the  course  of  the  line,  which  is  then 
laid  down  upon  the  plan,  and  also  marked  on  the  ground  by 
driving  a  wooden  stake,  about  18  inches  in  length,  into  the 
ground,  upon  the  centre  of  the  intended  road  or  canal,  at 
convenient  distances,  usually  a  chain  (or  66  feet)  apart. 
Very  careful  levels  are  then  taken  over  the  line  thus  marked 
out,  every  undulation  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  being 
taken  notice  of;  the  width  of  every  stream,  river,  canal, 
road,  &c.,  is  measured,  as  also  the  level  of  its  surface  and 
the  exact  angle  (called  the  angle  of  skew)  which  *  its 
direction  makes  with  that  of  the  line ;  it  is  also  necessary, 
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where  the  surface  of  a  road  crossed  by  the  line  wUl  require 
to  be  altered,  to   have     ^    40*06 
levels  taken  along  it  for 
a  short  distance,  so  thdt 
the    exact    amount    of 
such  alteration  may  be 
accurately     determined. 
From  these  levels  a  sec- 
tion must  be  formed  re- 
pre3enting  upon    paper 
the    undulations  of  the 
ground ;     in    order    to 
render  these  more  easily      g 
perceptible,  it  is  usual  to  ^5* 
distort   the    section    by   p   |- 

drawing  the  lengths  and   J^  ' 

heightsto  different  scales.   3: 

For    example,    suppose  ^ 

Figure  89  to  represent  a 

section  of  a  short  line  of 

railway.    The  irregular 

line,  A  B  c  D  E  p  o,  re- 

presents  the  surface  of 

the  ground ;  but,  in  order 

to  render  the  undulation 

in  the  same  more  dis- 
tinct, the  horizontal  dis- 
tances are  drawn  on  a 

scale  of  50  chains  to  the 

inch,  that  is,  every  inch 

measured  along  the  line 

I  H  represents  a  dif&tanco 

of  50  chains  or  8,800  feet 

on   the    ground;   while 

the  vertical  heights  are 


Ttrminm 
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drawn  to  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch,  that  is,  every  inch 
measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  i  k  repre- 
sents a  height  of  100  feet.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  levels  to 
some  fixed  point  termed  the  Datum,  which  in  the  present 
instance  is  taken  45  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
at  the  point  a  ;  ar  line  i  k  called  the  datum  line,  being  then 
drawn  horizontally  through  the  datum,  the  heights  of  the 
ground  at  any  point  are  always  measured  from  it. 

The  levels  having  been  taken  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
plotted  or  drawn  in  section,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
levels  at  which  the  intended  road  or  railway  shall  be  formed ; 
the  latter  being  the  most  difficult  and  requiring  the  most  con- 
sideration, will  afibrd  us  the  best  example.  Now,  the  prin- 
cipal objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  are — to  make  the  surface  of 
the  railway  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  to  make  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  balance  each  other,  that  is,  to  make,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  quantity  of  ground  excavated  from  the 
higher  parts  equal  to  that  required  to  form  the  embankment 
across  the  more  depressed  parts,  to  alter  and  affect  preju- 
dicially  the  existing  roads^  &c.,  as  little  as  practicable,  and  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  line  as  low  as  possible.  In  the  present 
instance  roads  are  crossed  at  b,  d,  e,  and  f,  of  which  it  is 
desirable  that  only  b  should  be  altered  in  level ;  there  are 
also  two  rivers  c  and  a,  both  of  which  require  a  bridge 
having  a  clear  headway  of  at  least  17  feet.  Now,  in  order  to 
pass  under  a  road  without  raising  it,  the  rails  must  be  18  feet 
below  its  surface,  and,  in  order  to  Ict^ve  a  clear  headway  of 
17  feet  at  o,  the  rails  must  be  made  20  feet  above  that  point. 
If,  then,  we  draw  a  line  at  a  d  fulfilling  these  conditions,  it 
will  represent  the  surface  of  the  rails,  and  the  railway  will  be 
in  cutting  from  a  to  l,  and  on  an  embankment  from  l  to  d. 
The  distance  ad  is  90  chains,  or  6,940  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  rails  at  a  40  feet  above  the  datum,  and  at  d  45  feet 
above  the  same,  being  a  rise  of  5  feet  in  a  distance  of  5,940  feet, 
or  1  foot  in  1,188,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  surface  of 
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the  rails,  and  is  tccbnically  tenned  the  gradient.  The  next 
point  requiring  consideration  is  the  road  at  f,  in  order  to 
avoid  raising  which,  the  level  of  the  rails  must  be  kept  as 
before  18  feet  below  its  surface  ;  then  patting  the  point  m 
that  distance  below  f,  and  drawing  the  line  d  m,  it  will 
represent  the  surface  of  the  rails,  the  whole  distance  being 
in  catting.  The  catting  at  s  being  only  10  feet  in  depth,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  road  at  that  point  8  feet,  in 
order  to  obtain  safficient  headway  for  the  railway  to  pass 
under  it.  A  cross  section  must  be  made  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  in  which  the  whoU  line  a  b  represents 
the  original  surface  of  the  road,  the  dotted  line  e  d  the  pro- 
posed surface  of  the  road  after  being  raised  8  feet,  the  inclina- 
tion at  which  it  is  to  be  formed  being  1  in  20,  and  the  short 
thick  line  0/  the  level  of  the  rails.  The  distance  from  d  to 
M  is  10  furlongs,  or  6,600  feet,  and  the  rise  of  the  rails 
66  feet,  or  1  in  100,  which  is  the  gradient  of  that  portion  of 
the  railway.  In  arranging  the  level  of  the  line  from  m  to  h, 
we  must  take  care  to  leave  a  headway  of  17  feet  in  passing 
over  the  river  at  a,  and  at  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  be 
the  only  circumstance  to  be  attended  to.  If,  however,  the 
levels  were  so  arranged  as  only  to  leave  a  headway  of  17  feet 
at  the  river,  the  line  would  terminate  with  a  descending  gra- 
dient of  1  in  108,  which  would  be  very  objectionable, 
because  it  is  always  desirable  to  make  a  railway  approach 
the  terminus  on  the  level,  or  even  with  a  rising  gradient, 
which  latter  serves  the  double  purpose  of  checking  the  speed 
of  trains  coming  in,  and  assists  in  quickly  getting  up  the 
speed  of  those  going  out.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
raise  the  Hue  so  as  to  lessen  the  rate  of  inclination,  the  doing 
which  will  be  attended  with  very  little  expense,  because  the 
cutting  firom  d  to  m  will  afford  all  the  material  required  for  form- 
ing the  embankment.  If  we,  therefore,  increase  the  gradient 
to  1  in  600,  the  distance  firom  m  to  h  being  7  furlongs  or 
4,620  feet,  the  fall  in  the  line  will  be  7*7  feet,  and  therefore 

J 
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its  level  at  the  tenninns  103*8  feet  above  the  datum ;  aud 
it  will  be  in  catting  from  m  to  o,  and  on  embankment  from 

0  tOH. 

Of  the  Coubsb,  Gbadieht,  and  Tramsvebse  Ssorion  or 

THE  Road. 

In  determining  the  conrse  of  a  road,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  some  obstacle,  to  change  or  alter  its 
direction;  in  such  cases,  the  larger  and  more  regular  the 
curve  of  the  road  is  made  the  better,  although  with  common 
roads  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  this 
point  as  with  railways,  and  in  some  instances  a  very  sharp 
curve  or  bend  may  be  found  necessary. 

In  arranging  the  levels  of  a  road  (as  also  a  railway  or 
canal)  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  undulations  in  its  surface, 
that  is,  successive  inclined  planes  alternately  rising  or  falling, 
since  much  power  is  required  to  be  expended  in  going  up 
the  hills,  while  very  little  will  be  saved  in  descending  them. 
When,  therefore,  the  two  towns  to  be  connected  are  nearly 
on  the  same  level,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  the  surface 
of  the  road  as  nearly  level  as  possible ;  and,  when  one  town 
stands  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  the  connecting  road 
should  be  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a  regular  incli- 
nation rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  This  may 
frequently  be  partially  effected  by  making  the  road  wind 
round  the  side  of  steep  hills,  or  deep  valleys,  keeping  in 
each  case  at  the  level  required ;  it  is,  however,  very  seldom 
that  we  can  entirely  attain  this  desirable  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  road. 

When,  however,  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  road  are 
unavoidable,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  as  slight  as 
possible,  the  limit  (except  in  very  urgent  cases)  being  that 
inclination  at  which  a  carriage  once  set  in  motion  upon  the 
road  would  continue  to  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity 
alone,  because,  if  the  hill  is  steeper  than  this,  the  carriage 
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would  have  its  motion  accelerated  in  descending,  and  would 
press  upon  the  horses,  orgmg  them  forward  beyond  a  safe 
speed.  This  limit  is  attained  when  the  inclination  of  the 
road  is  made  equal  to  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance  for  the 
materials  composing  its  surface,*  and  therefore  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  road,  depending  for  its  value  upon  the 
force  required  to  move  a  given  load  upon  it.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  force  required  to  move  a  load  of  a  ton  on 
each  of  the  roads  described,  as  also  the  Umiting  angle  of 
resistance  and  the  greatest  inclination  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  road : — 


7)ricrij»ti8ii  of  the  lomSL 


Well-laid  pavemont    .... 

Broken  stone  surface,  on  a 
bottom  of  rough  pavement  or 
concrete 

Broken  stone  surface,  laid  on 
an  old  flint  road 

Gravel  road 


33 


46 

65 
147 


r  60' 


1'  ir 

V  40' 
8°  46' 


9  c> 


i 


0 


I 


ill 

a-ss 


1  in  68 


I  in  49 

lin34 
lin  16 


In  arranging  the  cross  section  of  a  road,  the  width  must 
depend  upon  the  locality  and  the  amount  of  traffic ;  for 
roads  much  frequented  between  large  towns  the  width  should 
not  be  less  than  80  feet,  with  one  footpath  of  about  6  feet 
in  width,  and  on  approaching  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  it  may  be  increased  to  46  or  50  feet,  with 
two  footpaths,  each  of  6  feet.  The  form  of  its  cross  section 
should  be  rounding,  in  order  that  rain  falling  upon  it  may 
readily  dram  off  and  not  remain  in  puddles,  which  would 

*  The  expression  ''limituig  angle  of  resistance"  is  not  used  here 
exactly  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  means  the  angle  at  which  a  carriage 
onot  set  in  motion  would  continue  to  roll  down  the  incline. 
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soak  through  and  soften  the  foundation  of  the  road.  The 
form  most  usually  adopted  is  that  of  a  flat  ellipse,  hut  this 
b  not  so  good  as  the  segment  of  a  circle,  or,  hotter  still, 
two  tangents  joined  by  a  segment,  the  ellipse  being  too  flat 
in  the  centre  of  the  road  and  giving  too  great  an  inclination 
at  its  sides.  With  a  width  of  80  feet,  the  crown  of  the 
road  should  not  be  more  than  6  inches  above  the  sides,  and 
in  most  cases  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  it  more  than 
4  inches  higher.  The  surface  of  roads  should  always  be  as 
much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  by  which  rain  falling  upon  it  is  speedily  evaporated 
and  its  surface  is  maintained  dry;  for  which  reason  high  fences 
or  hedges  by  the  sides  of  roads  are  objectionable,  as  are  also 
trees  standing  by  the  roadside,  which  not  only  impede  the 
sun  and  wind,  but  also  injure  the  road  by  the  drippings  of 
rain  falling  from  their  leaves.  Ditches  should  be  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  road  to  catch  the  water  draining  from  its 
surface ;   and  on  the  side  on  which  is  the  footpath  small 


Fig.  40.— CroM  Section  of  a  Common  Road. 

drains  should  be  formed  under  the  same,  to  lead  the  water 
from  the  gutter  on  that  side  into  the  ditch.  Figure  40  ex- 
hibits a  road  80  feet  in  width,  with  one  footpath  6  feet 
wide,  having  its  cross  section  of  the  form  recommended 
above,  and  with  side  ditches. 

However  efficiently  the  surface  of  a  road  may  be  drained 
by  preserving  its  cross  section  of  the  proper  form  and  free 
from  depressions  and  ruts,  and  although  freely  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  unless  the  superficial  coating 
of  the  road  is  very  compact,  some  portion  of  the  rain  falling 
upon  it  will  soak  through,  and  find  its  way  to  the  founda- 
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tion  apon  which  the  road  is  formed.  It  is  therefore 
cnstomary  in  good  roads,  in  order  to  remove  any  water 
which  may  thus  find  its  way  to  the  sabstratum  of  the  road, 
to  form  open  tile  drains  across  the  road  at  certain  intervals, 
depending  upon  circumstances,  but  usually  about  60  yards 
apart,  and  having  a  slight  inclination  from  the  centre  of  the 
road  into  the  ditches  on  each  side.  When  the  road  is  level, 
these  transverse  drains  should  run  straight  across  it  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction ;  but,  when  it  is  inclined,  the  drains 
should  be  formed  as  shown  on  the  plan,  Fig.  41,  making  an 


Fig.  41.— Drainage  of  Boad. 

angle  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  from  which  point  they  run 
straight  each  way  into  the  side  ditch,  slightly  inclined  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  road  falls. 


Of  the  diffebent  kinds  of  Boads,  and  the  Matebuls 
EHPiioyED  IN  theib  Conbtbuotion. 

In  the  construction  of  any  kind  of  road,  the  point  requir- 
ing the  first  care  is  to  form  a  good  and  sufficient  foundation ; 
by  properly  attending  to  which,  although  the  cost  of  its 
formation  may  be  somewhat  increased,  any  additional  outlay 
on  that  account  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  saving 
which  will  result  in  the  expense  of  repairing  the  road.  In 
the  general  practice,  the  formation  of  a  good  foundation 
is  seldom  sufficiently  attended  to,  the  principal  care  being 
usually  bestowed  upon  the  superficial  coating ;  if,  however, 
the  foundation  of  the  road  is  deficient,  no  care  or  expense 
bestowed  upon  the  covering  will  render  the  road  durable. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  snbstratnm  is  really  the 
working  road  which  has  to  support  the  weight  of  the  passing 
traffic,  and  that  the  office  of  the  covering  is  simply  to 
protect  the  actual  road  beneath  it  from  wear. 

Boads  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  which  have 
their  surface  protected  by  paving,  whether  of  stone,  wood, 
&c.,  and  those  whose  surface  is  formed  by  a  covering  of 
broken  stones,  or  tnaeadamised,*  The  latter  method  derives 
its  name  from  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Macadam,  by  whom  they 
were  first  brought  into  notice. 

In  forming  a  macadamised  road,  if  the  ground  is  firm  and 
dry,  the  only  preparation  required  is  to  bring  its  suHace  to  a 
true  level ;  should  it  however  be  at  all  wet,  or  of  a  marshy 
character,  the  portion  upon  which  the  road  is  to  be  formed 
should  be  first  carefrilly  and  thoroughly  drained,  which  may 
usually  be  most  effectually  done  by  cutting  deep  drains 
running  parallel  to  the  intended  course  of  the  road  on  either 
side  of  it,  and,  if  it  is  found  necessary,  forming  cross  drains 
between  them  having  a  fall  each  way.  The  ground  having 
been  thus  drained,  a  covering  of  turf  or  of  brushwood,  the 
latter  not  less  than  6  inches  in  thickness  when  compressed, 
should  be  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  soft  ground,  and  upon 
this  should  be  spread  a  covering  of  8  or  4  inches  of  clean 
gravel,  the  upper  surface  of  which  should  be  level.  The 
foundation  of  the  road  should  now  be  formed,  by  laying  a 
kind  of  rough  pavement  as  shown  in  the  section.  Fig.  40, 
consisting  of  rough  stones  of  any  kind  of  stone  that  can  be 
most  readily  procured,  laid  carefully  by  hand  with  theii 
broadest  faces  on  the  ground.  These  stones  should  be  not 
less  than  7  inches  in  depth  in  the  centre   of  the  road, 

*  The  term  macadamiBed  roads  shoiild  strictly  be  applied  only  tc 
such  roads  as  are  formed  entirely  of  broken  stones  without  any  rough 
pavement  for  their  foundation ;  but  of  late'years  it  has  been  found 
oouTenient  to  apply  the  term  to  all  roads  composed  of  and  repaired 
with  broken  stones. 
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gradually  diminishing  to  8  inches  in  depth  at  the  sides,  and 
the  interstices  between  them  should  be  carefully  filled  with 
stone  chippings,  so  that  the  upper  surface  when  finished  may 
form  a  regular  curve  with  a  convexity  of  about  4  inches. 
The  material  for  forming  the  surface  of  the  road  should  then 
be  laid  on,  forming  a  uniform  coat  6  inches  in  thickness. 
For  the  centre  portion  of  the  road  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  stone  which  is  hard  and  not  friable ;  granite,  whin- 
stone,  and  the  harder  limestones  are  the  best  suited  for  this 
purpose ;  and  they  should  be  broken  into  angular  fragments, 
the  largest  of  which  should  be  capable  of  being  passed 
through  a  ring  2^  inches  in  diameter.  For  the  sides  of  the 
road  well-cleansed  strong  gravel  may  be  used.  A  good 
binding  of  clean  gravel  perfectly  free  from  earth  or  clay, 
about  2  inches  in  depth,  should  then  be  laid  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  road.  It  is  better  to  put  only  4  inches  of  the 
broken  stone  at  first,  and,  after  this  has  become  consolidated 
by  the  traffic,  then  to  lay  on  the  remaining  2  inches,  care 
being  taken,  however,  to  fill  up  any  ruts  which  may  have 
been  formed. 

As  much  care  and  attention  are  required  for  the  economical 
repair  of  roads  afi  for  their  first  construction.  Particular 
eare  should  be  taken  that  the  side  ditches  and  drains  are 
kept  clear  and  free  from  any  obstruction ;  ruts,  hollows,  and 
inequalities  in  the  road  should  be  filled  up  the  moment  they 
appear,  the  best  time  for  doing  which  is  after  wet  weather, 
when  they  are  not  only  more  readily  seen,  but,  the  road 
being  then  soft,  the  new  material  works  in  without  being 
crushed  or  ground  to  powder,  for  which  reason  the  proper 
time  for  the  general  repair  of  roads  is  about  April  and 
October.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the  preservation  of  a  road 
than  keeping  its  surface  clean  and  free  firom  mud,  which 
should  be  continually  scraped  off  and  never  allowed  to 
accumulate. 

In  constructing  paved  roads,  the  same  care  should  be 
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taken  to  fiecnre  a  good  foundation  as  in  forming  macadamised 
roads.  The  most  perfect  foundation  for  pavement  is  a  bed 
of  concrete,  the  thickness  of  which  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ground  beneath  it,  but  should  in  no  case  be 
less  than  6'  inches,  and  its  upper  surface  should  be  formed 
with  a  regular  convexity  similar  to  that  intended  to  be  given 
to  the  road.  Two  different  kinds  of  materials  are  used  for 
paving  roads,  viz.  stone  and  wood ;  of  the  former,  the  stone 
most  generally  employed  is  granite,  and  the  best  description 
of  pavement  consists  of  narrow  stones  not  more  than  4 
inches  in  thickness  and  about  9  inches  in  depth  placed 
edgewise.  The  stones  should  be  beaten  into  their  places  by 
a  heavy  wooden  beetle  and  grouted  with  a  thin  lime  grout- 
ing, after  which  a  covering  of  fine  clean  gravel,  about  1^ 
inch  in  thickness,  should  be  evenly  spread  over  its  surface. 
Wooden  pavement  has  been  successfully  employed  for 
several  years  in  Russia,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
England,  and  is  far  superior  to  stone  pavement  as  regards 
the  comfort  both  to  passengers  and  residents,  arising  from 
the  evenness  of  its  surface  and  the  absence  of  noise.  Many 
different  kinds  have  been  tried,  the  objects  sought  for  being 
to  prevent  irregular  settlement  of  the  blocks  and  to  remove 
the  slipperiness  of  its  surface ;  the  former  of  these  objects 
has  not  yet  been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  attained  while  the 
unyielding  quality  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  pavement 
itself,  and  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  a 
firm  foundation.  The  timber  should  merely  be  regarded  as 
a  durable  and  elastic  covering  to  protect  the  solid  and  welj- 
fr)rmed  road  which  ought  to  be  first  constructed  under  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN  MACADAM  ROADS. 

[The  levels,  gauges,  plummet-rules,  and  prong-shovels  for* 
merly  employed  in  the  setting-oat  and  construction  of  roads 
are  not  now  used.  <<  Boning-rods  "  are  used  for  fixing  the 
inclination  of  the  surface,  longitudinally  and  transversely,  by 
the  eye. 

In  the  construction  of  metropolitan  roads  of  the  first  class, 
when  the  ground  has  been  excavated  and  levelled,  it  should 
be  rolled  when  it  consists  of  clay.  A  bottoming,  or  bed, 
)2  inches  thick,  of  *'  hard-core  "  is  laid  on  the  ground ;  it 
may  consist  of  brick  rubbish,  clinker,  old  broken  concrete, 
broken  stone  or  shivers,  or  any  other  hard  material  in  pieces. 
The  bed  is  rolled  down  to  a  thickness  of  9  inches,  and  any 
loose  or  hollow  places  are  made  up  to  the  level.  Next  comes 
a  layer  of  Thames  ballast,  5  inches  thick,  rolled  solidly  to  a 
thickness  of  8  inches.  The  ballast  serves  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  the  bottoming,  and,  being  less  costly,  saves  so  much  of 
the  cost  for  broken  granite.  Broken  granite,  or  macadam, 
is  laid  upon  the  prepared  surface  of  the  ballast,  in  two  suc- 
cessive layers,  8  inches  thick,  rolled  successively,  to  a  com- 
bined thickness  of  4  inches  ;  a  layer  of  sharp  sand,  ^  inch 
or  I  inch  thick,  should  be  scattered  over  the  second  layer 
and  rolled  into  it,  with  plenty  of  water.  But  it  is  better  to 
add  the  sand  and  the  water  as  the  second  layer  of  granite  is 
laid,  and  to  roll  them  well  together. 

Second-class  metropolitan  roads  are  usually  constructed  of 

0 
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a  hard  core  of  brick  rubbish  or  other  material,  about  9  inches 
thick,  and  a  layer  of  broken  granite  or  of  flints,  about  4  inches 
thick.  The  material  is  not,  in  general,  submitted  to  rolling 
other  than  the  action  of  the  traffic. 

In  transverse  section,  the  contour  of  the  road  is  a  segment 
of  a  circle.  All  roads  and  streets  are  or  should  be  circular 
in  section.  The  general  practice  is  in  this  respect  at  variance 
i?vith  the  practice  recommended  by  Mr.  Law,  page  70,  when 
he  reconunends  that  the  section  of  the  surface  should  be 
formed  of  two  inclined  straight  lines,  joined  by  a  flat  curve 
at  the  middle,  forming  a  species  of  ridge.  The  advantage 
of  the  circular  section  consists  in  the  fuUness  given  to  the 
''  shoulders  *'  of  the  road,  which  lie  in  the  lines  of  traffic  on 
each  side  of  the  centre-line  of  the  road,  and  thus  present  a 
full  wearing  surface. 

Estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  relative  tear  and  wear 
of  roads  due  to  the  action  of  the  shoes  of  horses  and  the 
action  of  wheels.  Mr.  Telford  considered  that  the  tearing 
up  of  a  well-made  road  by  horses'  feet  was  much  more  in- 
jurious to  the  road  than  the  rolling  pressure  of  wheels.  Sir 
John  Macneil  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and,  according  to  an 
estimate  formed  by  him,  it  appears  that,  for  "  the  generality 
of  roads,*'  the  wear  of  and  injury  to  roads  may  be  apportioned 
as  follows  for  fast-coach  traffic :  Atmospheric  changes,  20 
per  cent. ;  wheels,  20  per  cent. ;  and  horses'  feet  that  draw 
the  vehicles,  60  per  cent.  For  waggon  traffic,  the  second  and 
third  causes  of  wear  were  adjusted  in  the  proportions  of 
85  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wear  of  macadam  roads  must  necessarily  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  paved  roads  or  streets.  Mr.  Mitchell's  remark- 
able analysis  of  the  material  of  a  macadam  road  places  this 
conclusion  in  a  clear  light. 

A  cubic  yard  of  broken  stone  metal,  of  an  ordinary  size — 
3  inches  or  2^  inches  cube — ^when  screened  and  beaten  down 
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in  regular  layers  6  inches  thick,  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  11  cubic  feet  of  interspaces,  as  tested  by  filling  up 
the  metal  with  a  liquid.  Herr  E.  Bokeberg,  of  Hanover, 
who  made  many  very  careful  experiments  on  the  proportion 
of  vacuity  to  solid  material,  found  that  in  a  loosely  heaped 
cubic  yard  of  broken  stones  void  space  amounted  to  one-half  of 
the  total  volume.  A  large  portion  of  the  vacant  space  becomes 
filled  with  mud,  which  forms  the  cementing  matter,  ground 
from  the  metal,  the  primitive  mass  of  broken  stone  being 
crushed  into  every  variety  of  form  down  to  the  finest  sand. 
Mr.  Mitchell  gives  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  portion  of 
the  crust — 2^  cubic  feet— -of  the  macadamised  road  in  the 
Mall,  8t.  James's  Park,  which  was  taken  up  for  examination. 
One  cubic  yard  contained  :— 

Cnbto       P«r 
feet.      Cent. 
Mud 1100  or  41 

Sand,  with  pebbles,  not  exceeding  fV  inch  thick  2*40  or   9 

Stonee,  from  A  ^ch  to  ^  inch  ....  6*66  or  24 

Stones,  from  ^  inch  to  1  inch     ....  4*48  or  16| 

Stones,  from  1  inch  to  2}  inches  .        .  2*66  or   9| 

Total  volume,  I  cubic  yard    2700  or  100 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  less  than  9^  per  cent,  oi 
the  original  stone  remained  unground,  whilst  40  per  cent, 
of  it  was  reduced  to  sand.  These  proportions,  taken  as  they 
stand,  are  too  favourable  for  the  duration  of  the  stone  in  thai^ 
instance,  for  no  doubt  the  sample  was  a  sample  of  the  re- 
mains of  stone,  much  of  which  must  have  been  swept  or 
washed  ofi*  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Burt,  then,  cannot  be  far  amiss 
when  he  estimates  that  one-third  of  the  loose  road  material 
used  in  London  is  literally  wasted  by  being  ground  up  under 
the  traffic  before  the  consolidation  of  the  surface  is  effected. 
The  logical  inference  is,  that  a  macadamised  road  is  not 
properly  fit  for  trafiic  unless  it  is  condensed,  consolidated, 
and  reduced  to  a  hard  and  regular  surface  by  suitable  appli* 
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ances.  The  road-roller  has  long  been  snccessfully  employed 
m  France  and  Germany  for  this  purpose.  A  well-rolled 
road  covering  contains  at  least  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
mass  of  stone,  leaving  only  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  inter- 
mediate space,  most  of  which  should  be  filled,  especially  at 
the  top,  with  clean  sand.  In  a  cubic  yard,  the  spaces  would 
amount  to  from  5^  to  8  cubic  feet,  which  would  prove  that 
the  spaces  are  reduced  by  rolling  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
amount  when  the  new  metal  is  not  rolled.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  increase  of  durability,  and  the 
clear  gain  in  economy  of  maintenance  of  the  road,  by  effi- 
cient rolling,  which,  it  seems,  was  first  applied  in  1880, 
although  but  imperfectly  appreciated  in  England  until  about 
the  year  1848,  when  the  first-published  recommendation  in 
the  English  language  of  horse  road-rolling,  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  was  issued  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  his  paper 
<<  On  Rolling  new-made  Roads."  Steam  road-rollers  have 
been  employed  in  Paris  since  about  the  year  1864,  and  were 
brought  into  use  in  England  a  few  years  later.  Messrs. 
Aveling  and  Porter,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam-rollers,  have  constructed  them  of  two 
classes,  each  on  four  rollers,  weighing  15  tons  and  20  tons. 
They  are  said  to  be  capable  of  rolling  2,000  square  yards  of 
new  macadam  per  day,  at  a  cost  averaging  15s.,  making  an 
average  of  10  or  12  square  yards  rolled  for  Id. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon  states  that  at  Liverpool,  under  a  15-ton 
steam-roller,  preceded  by  a  watering-cart,  1,200  yards  of 
trap-rock  macadam,  without  blinding,  can  only  be  mode- 
rately consolidated  by  twenty-seven  hours  continuous  roll- 
ing. If  blinded  with  hard-rock  chippings  from  a  stone- 
breaker's,  the  same  area  may  be  moderately  consolidated  by 
the  same  roller  in  eighteen  hours.  If  blinded  with  siliceous 
gravel  from  i  inch  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  part  of  macadam  sweepings  obtained  in  wet 
weather,  the  area  may  be  thoroughly  consolidated  in  nine 
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hours.  Macadam,  he  adds,  laid  according  to  the  last  method, 
wears  better  than  that  laid  by  the  second,  and  that  laid  by 
the  second  much  better  than  that  laid  by  the  first. 

Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter  have  since  designed  a  lighter 
roller  of  7^  tons  weight,  arranged  like  an  ordinary  traction 
engine,  running  on  rollers  in  place  of  wheels. 

A  macadamised  road,  constructed  in  the  best  manner, 
with  metal  laid  nine  inches  deep,  cost,  in  1877,  at  London 
prices,  68.  dd.  per  square  yard.  The  cost  for  maintenance 
of  several  principal  macadamised  thoroughfares  in  London, 
exclusive  of  watering,  has  been  stated,  by  various  competent 
authoritieB,  as  follows  :— 

Axmual 
eoitper 

Year.  s.   d. 

Parliament  Street    ....    1856  2    4 


Ditto 
Bridge  Street,  Weetmiiuter    . 
Great  George  Street,  Westimnster 
Weslminster  Bridge  (Old) 
Ficcadillj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Regent  Street  .... 
Granbonme  Street  and  north  ride  of 

Leicester  Square    •        •        • 
Park  Lane        .... 
Knightflbridge .... 
GroBTonor  Place 
Buckingham  Palace  Road 


1869  3  8 
1856,1869  8  6^ 
1856  0  6^ 
1854  2  0 
1884-63  2  5 

1870  36.6d.to4  0 
1879  48.  to  6  0 
1876  3  7 

1870  2  0 

1879  3  6 

1879  3  6 

1879  3  0 

1879  3  0 


Li  the  Hackney  district  of  the  metropolis,  according  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  the  statistics  of  twenty- one  different  streets 
showed  that  the  cost,  including  granite,  rolling,  watering, 
labour,  and  covering  material,  varied  from  9}d.  in  High 
Street,  Homerton,  to  Is.  9|d.  in  Bradbury  Street,  per  square 
yard  per  year.  The  coating  of  granite  laid  on  varied  from  a 
minimum  of  1  inch  to  a  maximum  of  8  inches  in  thickness.* 

*  Troeeeding*  of  the  Inttitution  of  Civil  Engiftcers,  toI.  Iviii.  p.  02. 
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For  the  maintenanoe  of  the  saburban  highways  of  ttie 
metropolis,  the  cost  for  maintenance  averaged  7icl.  per 
square  yard  in  1855.  In  Birmingham,  about  the  same 
period,  the  cost  averaged  4d.  per  square  yard,  with  2d. 
extra  for  watering  and  cleansing.  In  Derby,  in  1876,  the 
cost  for  maintenance  averaged  lid.,  clean3ing  4^d.,  and  the 
total  cost  was  Is.  B^d.  per  square  yard  per  year.  In  Great 
Howard  Street,  Liverpool,  the  nett  cost  for  maintenance 
amounts  to  8s.  6d.  per  square  yard  per  year. 

For  macadam,  the  hardest  stones — as  Guernsey  granite  and 
Penmaenmaur  greywacke— are  the  most  suitable.  Their 
slippery  qualities,  objectionable  in  pavement,  are  of  no  mo- 
ment in  macadam,  whilst  their  hardness  and  toughness  are 
valuable  qualities.  In  India,  the  stones  used  for  macadam 
are  granite,  trap,  and  the  hard  limestones  and  sandstones. 
Laterite,  which  is  a  hard  sandstone,  is  very  much  used  in  the 
Madras  roads ;  but  it  is  comparatively  soft,  and  does  not 
bear  much  traffic.  Kunkur  is  the  material  chiefiy  used  in 
India ;  it  is  a  peculiar  formation  of  oolitic  limestone,  found 
generally  in  the  form  of  nodules,  sometimes  in  masses  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  makes  an  excellent  road, 
but  it  requires  constant  repair  if  the  traffic  is  heavy. 


Asphalt  Macadam. 

Asphalt  macadam,  a  bituminous  concrete,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  Liverpool.  It  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  moistui'e,  and  has  been  laid  at  a  cost  of  ds.  6d.  per  square 
yard,  six  inches  deep ;  or,  including  general  charges,  8s.  9d. 
per  square  yard.  The  asphalt — a  mixture  of  pitch  and  dead 
oil — is  poured  hot  into  the  stratum  of  macadam,  sinking  to 
the  bottom  and  filling  the  smallest  crevices.  On  the  surface, 
while  the  asphalt  is  still  warm,  is  laid  a  thin  stratum  of 
small  broken  stone,   which   is  thoroughly  rolled   into   the 
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asphalt,  and  fills  up  the  upper  spaces  hetween  the  larger 
stones.  As,  in  the  process  of  rolling,  the  soft  asphalt  rises 
between  the  smaller  stones,  still  smaller  riddlings  are  scat- 
tered over  it,  until  a  perfectly  tmo  and  aniform  surface  iP 
obtained.] 


CHAPTER  m. 

ROADS  IN   FBrANCB. 

[Ik  France  the  causeway,  previously  to  1775,  was  geneiall; 
18  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  18  inches  at  the  middle  and 
12  inches  at  the  sides.  Stones  were  laid  flat,  by  hand,  in 
two  or  more  layers,  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  On 
this  foundation  a  layer  of  small  stones  was  placed  and 
beaten  down,  and  the  surface  of  the  road  was  formed  and 
completed  with  a  finishing  coat  of  stones  broken  smaller 
than  those  immediately  beneath.  As  the  roads  were,  down 
to  the  year  1764,  maintained  by  statute  labour  {la  corves), 
with  which  the  reparations  could  only  be  conducted  in  the 
spring  and  the  autumn  of  each  year,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  thickness  of  the  roads  as  much  as  18  inches,  that 
they  might  endure  during  the  intervals  between  repairs.  With 
less  depth,  they  would  have  been  cut  through  and  totally 
destroyed  by  the  deep  ruts  which  were  formed  in  six  months. 
The  suppression  of  statute  labour  in  1764  was  the  occasion 
of  a  reformation  in  the  design  of  causeways,  whereby  the 
depth  was  reduced  to  such  dimensions  as  were  simply  strong 
enough  for  resisting  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  vehicles.  The 
depth  was  reduced  to  a  uniform  dimension  of  9  or  10  inches 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  cost  was  diminished  more  than 
one-half.  Writing  in  1775,  M.  Tresaguet,  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  generality  of  Limoges,  stated  that  roads  constructed 
on  the  improved  plan  lasted  for  ten  years,  under  a  system  of 
constant  maintenance,  and  that  they  were  In  as  good  con- 
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dition  as  when  first  constructed.  The  section  of  these  roads, 
as  elaborated  by  M.  Tresagnet,  is  shown  in  Fig.  42.  The 
form  of  the  bottom  is  a  parallel  to  the  surface  at  a  depth  of 
10  inches.  Large  boulder-stones  are  laid  at  each  side.  The 
first  bed  consisted  of  rubble-stones  laid  compactly  edgewise, 
and  beaten  to  an  even  surface.  A  second  bed,  of  smaller 
stones,  was  laid  by  hand  upon  the  first  bed.    Finally,  the 


Fig.  42.— Old  Roads  in  Franoe. 

finishing  layer  of  small  broken  stones,  broken  by  hand  to  the 
size  of  walnuts,  was  spread  with  a  shovel.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  the  selection  of  stone  of  the  hai'dest  quality  for  the 
upper  surface.  The  rise  of  the  causeway  was  6  inches  in 
the  width — 18  feet — or  1  in  86.  This  system  was  generally 
adopted  by  French  engineers  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  although  on  soft  ground  they  placed  a  layer  of 
flat  stones  on  their  sides  under  the  rubble-work.  In  this 
case  the  thickness  was  brought  up  to  20  inches.  The  rise 
of  the  causeway  was  as  much  as  1  in  24,  and  often  equal  to 
1  in  20. 

But,  though  the  design  was  good,  the  maintenance  was 
bad.  Large  and  unbroken  stones  were  thrown  into  the 
holes  and  ruts,  and  neither  mud  nor  dust  was  removed. 
About  the  year  1820,  the  system  of  Mr.  Macadam  attracted 
some  attention  in  France,  and  the  peculiar  virtue  of  angular 
broken  stone  in  closing  and  consolidating  the  surface  was 
recognised.  About  the  year  1880,  it  is  said,  the  system  of 
macadam  was  officially  adopted  in  France  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads ;  and  M.  Dumas,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Pouts 
et  Chaussees,  writing  in  1848,'**  stated  that  the  system  of 
macadam  was  generally  adopted  in  France,  and  that  the 

*  A:mai§i  del  Fonts  st  Chausties,  1848,  tome  5,  p.  348. 
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roads  were  maintained,  by  continaoas  and  watchful  attention 
in  cleansing  and  repairing  them,  in  good  condition,  realising 
his  motto,  '<  The  maximum  of  beauty."  But  the  employ- 
ment of  rollers  for  the  preliminary  consolidation  and  finish- 
ing of  the  road  has  been  an  essential  feature  in  their  con- 
struction and  their  maintenance ;  for  it  has  long  been  held 
in  France  that  a  road  unrolled  is  only  half  finished.  It 
appears,  according  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Paget,  that  the  horse-roller 
was  introduced  in  France  in  1888.  At  all  events,  in  1884, 
M.  Poloncean,  struck  by  the  viciousness  of  the  mode  of 
aggregating  or  rolling  the  material  of  the  road  by  the  action 
of  wheels,  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  consolidate  the 
bottom  by  means  of  a  6-ton  roller,  and  to  roll  the  material 
in  successive  layers  consecutively,  and  thus  to  complete  in  a 
few  hours  what  might,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  wheel- 
roUmg,  require  many  months  to  perform. 

The  width  of  the  old  roads  of  France  was  excessive, 
amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  80  feet,  having  the  18  feet 
pavement  in  the  middle,  as  already  described.  They  are 
now  made  of  widths  of  from  8  to  14  metres,  or  from  26  feet 
to  46  feet.  Type-sections  of  French  and  Belgian  roads  are 
shown  in  Figs.  48  and  44.  The  6-ton  roller  already  men- 
tioned has  a  diameter  of  from  6  feet  to  6i  feet,  and  is  5  feet 
wide  ;  weighing,  empty,  8  tons,  and,  full,  6  tons.  The  maxi- 
mum weight,  when  loaded,  should  be  from  8  to  10  tons. 
These  weights  give  a  pressure  varying  from  112  lbs.  to 
870  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  the  sufficiency  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  experience.  The  empty  roller  is  first  used,  then 
the  full  roller,  and  lastly  the  weighted  roller.  Sand  or 
other  binding,  with  water,  is  thrown  on  the  surface  at 
intervals.  The  material  binds  most  speedily  when  the 
thickness  is  4  or  5  inches.  The  surface  is  kept  up  by  the 
use  of  a  stamper  or  rammer,  weighing  from  15  lbs.  to  20  lbs., 
which  is  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  shod  with  iron. 
A  road  thus  constructed  is  superior  to  a  road  8  or  10  inches 
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in  tbickneaa,  eottBolidated  by  wheels,  and  with  sacceasive 
additioDB  of  material.  The  flanks  or  bermes  of  the  roads 
(accoUmenti),  coDsieling  of  the  Datnral  ground,  are  fit  for 


Fig.  M.— B«)guu)  Boidi. 

traffic  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  "  AJl  these  pro- 
ceedings," says  H.  Dnmas,  "  have  for  their  basis  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  maximum  of  beautif,"] 


CHAPTER   IV. 
STONE  PAVEMENTS. 

In  the  ^City  of  London,  granite  sets  of  comparatively  large- 
dimensions  were  at  first  used — from  6  to  8  inches  wide  on 
the  surface,  by  from  10  to  20  inches  long,  with  a  depth  of 
9  inches.  As  originally  laid,  they  were  merely  laid  in  rows 
on  the  subsoil,  and  after  the  usual  process  of  grouting  and 
ramming,  the  street  was  thrown  open  for  the  traffic  which 
was  expected  to  perform  the  last  duty  of  the  paviour,  and  to 
settle  each  stone  upon  its  bed.  The  large  wooden  rammer 
of  84  lbs.  weight  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  pavement  to  resist  without  further  movement  the  per- 
cussion of  heavily- weighted  wheels.  In  1850,  and  probably 
for  some  time  previously,  it  had  become  the  general  practice 
to  make  a  good  substratum  of  '<  hard  core,"  consisting  of 
shivers,  brick  rubbish,  clinkers,  or  other  hard  material, 
usually  laid  to  a  depth  of  from  9  inches  to  12  inches,  though 
15  inches  of  depth  has  been  laid  in  the  principal  streets. 
Upon  the  hard  core  was  laid  a  stratum  of  sand,  into  which 
the  stone  sets  were  bedded.  Fig.  45  shows  a  section  of 
King  William  Street  as  originally  paved. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  system  of  paving  vnth  large 
blocks  resulted  from  the  experience  of  their  great  durability 
and  economy  in  first  cost.  But  they  did  not  afibrd  sufficient 
foothold  for  horse  traffic.  Granite  sets  of  less  width  were 
subsequently  laid ;  they  were  5  inches  and  4  inches  in  width ; 
and  finally  sets  of  only  8  inches  in  width  were  laid.    The 
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8-inch  sets,  "with  a  depth  of  nine  inches,  althongh  they  were 
considered  to  be  the  least  durable  and  the  greatest  in  first 
cost,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  safest  for  paving,  and  they 
gave  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  than  the  wider  sets. 
The  merit  of  their  introduction  is  due  to  Mr.  Walker,  under 
whose  direction  Blackfriars  Bridge  was,  in  1840,  paved  with 
8-inch  granite  sets.  Regarding  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, Colonel  Haywood,  the  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  concluded 
that  the  8-inch  granite  sets,  being  safest,  as  giving  the  best 
foothold,  were  the  best  for  large  towns  of  great  traffic. 


Fig.  46.-EiDg  Wflliam  Street. 

Granites  of  various  qualities  have  been  tried  for  street 
pavements  in  the  City  of  London — ^Aberdeen,  Guernsey, 
Herm,  Devonshire,  Cornish,  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicester- 
shire. The  harder  and  more  durable  granites — like  the 
Guernsey  and  the  Mount  Sorrel  granites — though  the  more 
economical,  possess  the  fault  of  slipperiness  when  set 
in  pavement.  The  loss  durable  granites  wear  roughly,  and 
afford  a  better  foothold  for  horses.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  the 
sake  of  public  convenience,  the  hardest  and  most  durable 
granites  are  not  used.  Aberdeen  blue  granite  sets  have  for 
the  most  part  been  used  in  the  construction  of  City  pave- 
ments ;  they  are  considered  to  be  the  best,  taking  together 
the  first  cost,  the  durability,  and  the  absence  of  slipperiness. 

Typical  sections  and  plans  of  a  50-feet  street  for  the  City 
of  London  are  shown  in  Figs.  46,  47,  and  48.  The  extreme 
width  of  the  street  is  50  feet  between  the  houses,  divided 
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into  30  feet  for  the  width  of  the 
carringe-way,  and  10  feet  for 
each  footway.  The  bed  of  the 
road  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
21  inches  below  the  finished 
level  of  the  atreat,  following  the 
eontoQi  of  the  surface.  A  layer 
of  brokeu  stones  9  inches  thick 
is  distributed  over  the  gronud, 
and  19  covered  by  a  layer  of 
hoggin  or  Rmall  gravel  and  sand 


1 

j 

t 

1 

i            '' 

\^ 

f 

3  inches  thick,  as  a  bed  for  the 
paving.  The  paving  coneistB  of 
granite  sets,  or  "cubes,"  8  Inches 
wide  and  9  inches  deep,  and  of 
length  varying  from  10  to  15 
inches,  gronted  at  the  joints. 
The  rise  of  the  pavement  is  6 
inches  for  the  width  of  30  feet, 
or  1  in  SO  for  the  average  in- 
clination; the  contour  being  n 
segment  of  a  circle.    The  foot- 
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paths  are  laid  with  8-inch  York  pavement,  bounded  by  a 
granite  kerb  12  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep,  showing 

0  inches  above  the  roadway  pavement. 

The  sectional  views  of  Soathwark  Street,  Sonthwark, 
Figs.  49  and  50,  show  a  good  example  of  a  first-class  metro- 
politan street,  arranged  with  a  subway  and  a  sewer  at 
the  middle,  and  cellarage  at  each  side.  The  street  is  70 
feet  wide  between  the  houses,  comprising  two  12-feet  foot- 
ways and  a  carriage-way  40  feet  wide.  For  the  construc- 
tion of  this  street  the  ground  was  levelled  and  the  soft  places 
cleared  out.  It  was  covered  with  a  bottoming  of  brick 
rubbish,  varying  from  0  to  10  inches  deep,  which  was  rolled 
and  bound  with  sand.  Upon  this  bottom  was  laid  a 
stratum  of  concrete  12  inches  thick,  consisting  of  blue*lias 
lime   and    clean    Thames    ballast,  in  the  proportions   of 

1  and  6  by  measure.  A  layer  of  sand  or  of  hoggin, 
H  or  2  inches  thick,  was  distributed  over  the  concrete  as 
a  bed  for  the  granite  sets,  which  were  9  inches  deep  and 
8  inches  wide.  The  stones  were  set  close  and  grouted 
together. 

Colonel  Haywood,  in  1868,  estimated  the  cost  and  the 
duration  or  life  of  a  pavement  of  8-inch  Aberdeen  granite 
Bets  9  inches  deep,  laid  in  such  a  thoroughfare  as  Qrace- 
ehurch  Street: — 

Per  MiiaM  yard    Per  square  yard 


for  26  jean.  ftxryear. 


First  cost,  excluding  foundation 
RepaiiB :  three  reLays  at'  Is, 
Ditto,  20  years  at  {d.  per  year  . 

Total  expenditure 

Deduct  yalue  of  old  maU>rial    . 


a. 

d. 

d. 

14 

6 

— ' 

6*96 

3 

I 

3 

1 

— 

204 

18 

9 

... 

9-00 

2 

3 

... 

1-08 

Kett  total  cost        .  .     le    6         —        7*92 


The  traffic  of  Gracechurch  Stieet  averaged,  in  1857,  above 
5,000  vehicles  in  12  hours. 

n 
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From  the  best  infomiAtion  at  his  command,  the  present 
writer,  in  1877,*  constructed  the  following  table,  showing 
the  wear  and  the  duration  of  pavement  in  the  City  of 
London.  In  this  table,  and  the  discussions  which  lead  np  to 
it,  the  attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  to 
measnre  the  wear  of  these  pavements  in  terms  of  the  traffic 
per  unit  of  width  of  pavement,  a  method  of  testing  durability 
which  has  since  been  employed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon  and 
Mr.  0.  H.  Howarth,  in  the  papers  read  by  them  in  1879,  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers! : — 

GiTT  OP  London— Bbcapxtdlation  of  Data  on  thb  Wbab 

AND  DUBATION  OF  AbEBDBEN  GrANITB  PaTBMBNTS. 

Sets  3  inches  wide,  9  inchefl  deep. 


Aberdeen  grnnite  payementB. 

Vertical  wear. 

Dmatioiu 

Vertical  wear  for  100  Vehioles  in  12  1 
hours  per  foot  of  width  per  vear     j 
Total  vertical  wear  in  principal  streets 
Ditto  additional  ditto  in  minor  streets  . 
Total  Tertical  wear  when  laid  aside 
BamainiTig  depth  when  laid  aside 
Deptti  of  new  Bets        .       .       .       . 

Inchea. 

2 
2 
4 

6 
9 

Years. 

1 

16 
20 
35 

1 

Mr.  Deacon,  treating  of  the  pavements  of  Liverpool,  states 
that  two  depths  of  sets  are  employed,  6^  inches  and  H 
inches,  for  streets  of  moderate  traffic  and  heaviest  traffic 
respectively,  with  a  width  averaging  8i  inches,  including 
interspaces.  He  finds  that  asphalt  jointing  is  hesU  The 
sets,  which  should  be  dry,  are  laid  as  closely  as  possible 
and  covered  with  clean,  dry,  hard  gravel,  well  brushed  into 
the  joints,  then  rammed  and  recovered  and  re-rammed  till 

«  Th$  Oomtruction  of  Roads  and  Streets,  p.  206. 

f  **  Street  Carriage  Way  Pavements."  By  G.  F.  Deacon.  "  Wood 
as  a  Paying  Material  under  Heavy  Traffic."  By  O.  H.  Howarth. — 
Proceedings  of  th$  Institution  of  Civil  Engineersy  vol.  Iviii.,  April  29, 
1879. 
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the  pavement  becomes  perfectly  firm.  Hot  asphalt,  con- 
sisting of  pitch  and  carbolic  acid,  or  dead  oil,  in  mixture,  is 
run  into  the  joints,  and  the  surface  is  finished  with  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  small  sharp  gravel.  The  cost  of  the  pave- 
ment having  sets  7i  inches  deep,  inclusive  of  foundation, 
amounts  to  10s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  or,  with  8  per  cent, 
for  general  charges,  lis.  4d.  For  6^  inch  sets  the  cost  is 
10s.  4d.  Pavements  made  with  ordinary  gravel  joints,  as 
formerly  laid  in  Liverpool,  cost  respectively  lOs.  7d.  and 
9s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  including  general  charges. 

The  foundation,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  a  layer  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  6  inches  deep,  composed  of  40  per  cent,  of 
broken  stones,  58  per  cent,  of  river  Dee  gravel,  and  7  per 
cent,  of  cement,  costing,  laid,  8s.  9d.  per  square  yard,  in- 
cluding general  charges.  Where  the  old  bed  is  irregular, 
bituminous  concrete,  costing  8s.  6d.  per  yard  6  inches  deep, 
is  laid.  It  possesses  an  elasticity  by  which  it  is  preserved 
firom  cracking,  to  which  concrete  would  be  liable  in  an 
uneven  and  occasionaUy  thin  layer. 

The  principal  thoroughfares  of  Manchester  are  paved 
chiefly  with  syenitic  granite  or  with  trap-rock  sets.  The 
most  common  dimensions  are  5  inches,  6  inches,  and  7  inches 
in  depth,  from  8  to  8f  inches  in  width,  and  from  5  to 
7  inches  long.  Cubes  of  4  inches  were  tried  several  years 
ago,  but  it  appeared  that  they  were  unfitted  for  resisting  the 
lateral  stress  of  the  traffic,  particularly  on  streets  of  con- 
siderable inclination.  The  secondary  streets  are  paved  with 
millstone  grit.  A  foundation,  not  exceeding  15  inches  in 
thickness,  is  laid  of  cinder  and  other  hard  material,  including 
three  inches  of  gravel,  as  a  bedding  for  the  sets.  The 
traffic  is  turned  over  this  foundation  until  it  becomes  solid, 
and  the  temporary  gravel  surface  is  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  When  the  surface  has  become  sufficiently  solid  the 
sets  are  bedded  upon  it  and  well  beaten,  and  they  are 
racked  with  clean    small    broken  stones  or  with  washed 
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gravel  and  filled  in  with  aE  asphalt  mixture  of  piteh 
made  from  coal  tar  and  creosote  oil.  The  use  of  this 
composition  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Ronchetti>  a 
chemist,  of  Manchester.  The  hard-core  foundation,  inacces- 
sible to  water,  is  always  dry,  a£id  it  has  given  entu'e  satis- 
faction, avoiding  the  use  oi  oouorei^ 


CHAPTEK  V. 

WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

[AoooBDmo  to  the  best  experience  of  wood  paving  it  shonld 
consist  of  plain  rectangular  blocks  solidly  set  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  cement,  with  water-tight  joints.  A  wood  pavement 
so  constrocted  as  to  fulfil  these  conditions  gives  satisfaction 
on  the  five  points  of  convenience,  cleansing,  maintenance, 
safety,  and  durability.  Unless  the  fonndation  be  rigid  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  a  pavement  in  sound  condition ;  and 
as  in  macadam  so  in  wood  pavement,  the  dogma  of  elastic 
action  has  been  exploded  by  experience,  for  it  was  found 
that  such  a  degree  of  elasticity  as  is  afibrded  by  the  reaction 
of  vertical  wood  fibre  against  a  vertical  pressure  is  quite 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  shock  of  a  horse's  hoof  and  to  soften 
the  strokes  of  loaded  wheels. 

As  with  granite  sets  so  with  wood  blocks ;  the  gauge  of 
a  horse's  hoof  is  the  measure  of  the  proper  maximum  width. 
The  most  common  width  of  wooden  blocks  is  8  inches,  but 
they  are  sometimes  made  8i  or  4  inches  wide.  The  normal 
dimensions  in  current  practice  are — ^width,  8  inches ;  depth, 
6  inches ;  length,  9  inches.  These  are  in  the  ratios  of  1,  2, 
and  8. 

The  streets  of  the  Oity  of  London  afibrd  the  best  and 
most  exhaustive  available  experience  of  wood  pavements. 
Carey's  was  the  first  durable  pavement  that  was  laid  in  the 
Oity — amongst  other  places,  in  Mincing  Lane,  in  July,  1841. 
The  blocks  were  from  6i  to  7i  inches  wide,  18  to  15  inches 
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long,  and  9  inches  deep,  on  a  layer  of  Thames  ballast.  They 
were  replaced  by  new  wood  pavement  in  Angnst,  1860, 
after  having  been  down  19  years  and  1  month.  Daring  this 
period  the  pavement  was  tnmed  and  relaid,  and  again  re* 
laid,  the  tops  of  the  blocks  having  been  cat  off;  and  it  was  at 
other  times  extensively  repaired.  The  two  successive  pave- 
ments lasted  together  82  years.  The  first  cost  of  the  pave- 
ments was  respectivel/  lliJ.  IJ.  and  9s.  2d.  per  sqaare 
yard.  Belays  and  repairs  cost  18s.  4d.  and  22s.  6}d. 
per  sqaare  yard.  The  total  ezpenditnre  was  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  lOjtd.  per  square  yard  per  year,  or,  deducting  |d.,  the 
value  of  old  material,  Is.  9id.  Of  this,  for  maintenance 
alone,  the  charge  was  Is.  l^d.  per  sqaare  yard  per  year. 
Carey*s  recent  wood  pavement  consists  of  wood  blocks 

4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  or  6  inches  deep,  according  to 
the  traffic,  and  9  inches  long.  The  ends  of  the  blocks  on 
Carey's  system  are  formed  with  double  bevelled  sur&ces, 
salient  and  re-entering  to  the  extent  of  iV  h^ch  or  t  inch, 
which  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
shiftmg  of  the  blocks.  The  paving  is  laid  on  a  bed  of 
ballast  or  sand,  2  inches  thick,  laid  on  the  old  bed  of  the 
street,  and  the  joints,  i  inch  wide,  are  grouted  with  lime 
and  sand.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this 
pavement  can  only  endure  when  it  is  laid  on  a  previously 
existing  foundation. 

The  only  other  wood  pavements  that  need  be  noticed  are 
the  asphaltic-wood  pavement  and  Henson's  wood  pavement. 
On  the  former  system,  originally  patented  by  Mr.  Copland, 
a  solid  concrete  foundation,  6  inches  thick,  is  laid  to  the 
curvature  of  the  road.  The  foundation  is  composed  of  blue 
lias  lime  and  ballast  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6  or  6.  It 
receives  a  coating  of  mastic  asphalt  f  inch  or  }  inch  thick 

05  a  bedding  for  the  wood  blocks.  The  blocks  are  8  inches 
wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  9  inches  long,  of  Baltic  fir,  laid  in 
iiansverse  courses,  butt-jointed,  with  -A*  inch  interspaces 
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run  up  with  melted  asphalt  to  a  depth  of  1|  inches,  and 
filled  with  a  grouting  of  sand  and  hydraulic  lime.  The  sur- 
face is  finished  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  gravel.  This 
pavement  has  answered  satisfactorily.  After  having  been 
two  years  down  the  foundation  was  found  to  be  water-tight. 

Henson's  wood  pavement  is  laid  on  a  solid  substratum  of 
blue-lias  lime  concrete,  6  inches  thick,  covered  by  a  2-inch 
layer  of  cement  conoroie  of  b  uuoi  quality,  upon  which  a 
coating  of  ordinary  roofing  felt  is  spread,  the  felt  having 
previously  been  saturated  with  a  hot  asphaltio  composition 
of  distilled  tar  and  mineral  pitch.  On  this  felt,  as  on  a 
carpet,  cushiony  and  impervious  to  moisture,  blocks  of 
Swedish  yellow  deal  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  containing 
resin  sufficient  for  preservation,  are  laid  closely  together, 
end  to  end,  in  rows  across  the  street.  The  rows  are  also 
driven  together  and  close-jointed  with  a  strip  of  saturated 
felt  in  each  joint.  The  width  of  the  interspaces  is  thus 
limited  to  the  simple  thickness  of  the  felting,  and  does  not 
exceed  if  it  even  amounts  to  ^  inch.  At  intervals  of  every 
three  or  four  rows,  a  row  of  blocks  grooved  across  the  middle 
b  laid  to  aid  in  giving  foothold.  The  surface  is  dressed 
with  a  hot  bituminous  compound  and  fine  clean  grit. 

Mr.  Howarth  gives  the  cost  of  the  Henson  pavement  as 
lis.  6d.  per  square  yard :  comprising  red  deal  blocks,  5s.  6d. 
per  square  yard ;  felt,  6d. ;  Portland  cement  concrete,  28. 6d. ; 
labour,  watching,  lighting,  and  all  extras  and  dressing,  8s. ; 
in  all,  lis.  6d.  per  square  yard.  He  estimates  the  cost  for 
mamtenanoe  in  perpetuity  at  2s.  5d.  per  square  yard  per 
year. 

The  wear  of  wood  paving  has  been  estimated  by  the  writer, 
from  the  results  of  observation,  to  average  0*80  inch  per  year 
vertically  for  an  average  traffic  of  862  vehicles  in  12  hours 
pdr  foot  of  width :  equivalent  to  iV  ii^^^h  per  100  vehicles  per 
day  per  foot  of  width ;  or  to  one-third  more  than  granite  sets 
as  before  estimated.] 


OHAPTFR  yx 
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[Asphalt  pavements  were  first  laid  in  Paris,  where,  in  185], 
ihe  Bae  Bergdre  was  laid  with  Val  de  Travers  asphalt.  In 
1858,  three  sides  of  the  Palais  Boyal  were  laid  with  the 
material,  which  was  brought  to  the  ground  in  the  state  of 
rock  crushed  into  small  pieces,  and  was  heated  and  powdered 
by  decrepitation.  On  a  foundation  of  concrete,  6  inches 
thick,  from  2  to  2*4  inches  of  asphalt  was  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
18s.  4d.  per  square  yard.  The  conversion  of  street  pave- 
ments into  asphalt  work  on  a  large  scale  was  commenced 
in  1867. 

In  the  City  of  London,  carriage-ways  are  constructed  with 
Val  de  Travers  compressed  asphalt,  on  concrete  foundations 
of  from  6  to  9  inches  in  thickness,  according  to  the  traffic. 
The  rock  in  its  natural  state  is  broken  up  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  exposure  to  heat  in  revolving  ovens.  It  is  then 
lodged  in  iron  carts  with  close-fitting  covers  and  brought  to 
the  ground,  taken  out,  laid  over  the  surface,  and  whilst  hot 
compressed  with  heated  irons  into  a  homogeneous  mass  with* 
out  joints.  The  finished  thickness  is  from  2  to  2}^  inches, 
according  to  the  traffic ;  and  the  material  b  further  com- 
pressed and  consolidated  by  the  action  of  traffic  by  as  much 
as  20  or  25  per  cent.,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
company.  The  first  asphalt  pavement  was  laid  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  near  Finch  Lane,  in  May,  1869.  The  next 
pavement  that  was  laid — in  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry — ^^ 
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2^  inches  thick,  on  9  inches  of  concrete,  eosting  16s.  8d.  and 
Is.  9d.  respectively  per  square  yard ;  together,  IBs. 

Other  varieties  of  asphalt  pavement  have  been  laid  in  the 
City  of  London,  all  of  them  inferior  to  the  pavement  just 
described. 

The  wear  of  Yal  de  Travers  asphalt  pavement  has  been 
estimated  by  the  writer  at  ^  inch  for  208  vehicles  per  day 
per  foot  of  width.] 
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BAIL  WAYS. 

[Railways,  like  common  roads,  should  be  laid  oat  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  to  be  provided  with  them, 
and  the  selection  of  the  route  is  governed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  same  leading  principles.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
different  inflaences  in  operation.  The  considerable  cost  of 
the  rails  renders  it  of  greater  importance  to  shorten  the 
length  of  the  route  than  to  make  slight  savings  in  earth- 
work. As  an  artificial  bearing  surface  of  rails  and  sleepers  is 
provided,  the  state  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  passed 
over  is  of  less  consequence  for  a  railway  than  for  a  common 
road.  A  common  road  should  be  laid  out  as  nearly  on  the 
surface  as  is  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  to 
the  adjoining  lands,  whilst,  for  railways,  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  neighbourhood  is  only  required  at  intervals 
selected  with  reference  to  local  circumstances,  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  immaterial  whether  between  the  stations  the 
line  lies  on  the  natural  surface  or  otherwise. 

Sharp  curves  and  steep  gradients  are  evils,  involving 
special  extra  cost  for  maintenance  and  for  working,  although 
the  original  outlay  may  be  economized  by  the  adoption  of 
them. 

Gauge  of  Bailwats. 

The  measure  of  the  standard  gauge  of  railways  is  4  feet 
8}  inches  width  between  the  rails.  There  are  many  other 
gauges  in  existence  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     In  Eng- 
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land,  the  7-feet  gauge  was  originally  adopted  on  the  Qroat 
Western  system,  and  was  known  as  the  **  broad  gauge  *'  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  gauge  of  4  feet  Si  inches, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  the  **  narrow  gauge." 
Nowadays  the  7-feet  broad  gauge  b  replevied  by  the  standard 
gauge ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  conditions,  the 
name  of  narrow  gauge  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the 
standard  gauge,  and  is  applied  only  to  gauges  of  much  less 
width — the  metre  gauge  and  others  of  from  2  feet  to  8  feet  or 
8^  feet  wide.  The  following  statement  comprises  the  gauges 
of  the  principal  railways  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  few 
exceptional  instances  of  local  interest : — 

Ft      In. 

Great  Britain,  Standard  Gauge  • ^  H 

„            Feetiniog  Bailway 1  11 J 

„           Talyllyn  Bailway 2  6 

Ireland,  Standard  Gauge    .                6  3 

Europe,  Prevailing  Gauge 4  8  j 

Russia,  Standard  Gauge 6  0 

Norway {*      8i 

Spain,  Standard  Gauge 6  6 

Antwerp  and  Ghent 2  3 

India,  Prevailing  Ghauge 6  6 

Do.  State  BaUway  Gauge  (1  metre^       .        .        «        .  8  3 

Do.  Arconum  and  Omjeveram  Kaiiway  •        •        .  3  6 

Japan 3  6 


United  States 


1 


Prevailing  Gauges    .        •       .        •        *     1 4 


9 
6  0 
6  6 
6  0 
8  0 
6      6 

Canada      ....?• !  ^      BJ 

(3      6 

i6      6 
4      2* 
3      6 
Brazil •.6& 

South  Australia  •       • 18      6 

Queensland •        •        •        .        8      6} 

Kew  South  Wales 4      8 

Victoria ••...68 
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The  relative  advantages  of  broad  gauges  and  narrow  gauges 
were  exhaustively  discussed  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, on  the  reading  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton's  paper  on 
<'  The  Relative  Advantages  of  the  5  feet  6  inoh  Qauge  and  of 
the  Metre  Gauge  for  the  State  Railways  of  India."  *  Nearly 
all  that  could  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  very  narrow 
gauges  was  well  considered  and  refuted  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  fallacy  pervading  the  arguments  for  narrow 
gauges  is,  that  the  gauge  or  width  apart  of  the  rails  on  which 
the  wheels  are  to  run  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  system,  whereas 
the  width  of  gauge  is  little  more  than  an  incident.  The 
basic  unit  is  the  capacity  of  the  vehicles  required  for  the 
carriage  of  the  traffic.  Hence  the  magnitude  and  weight  of 
the  vehicles  govern  the  dimensions  of  the  nulway,  not  the 
incident  of  gauge.  It  appears  that,  taken  altogether,  the 
**  normal "  or  '*  standard "  gauge,  of  4  feet  B^  inches,  is 
certainly  not  less  efficient  than,  and  is  at  least  as  good  as, 
any  other  gauge,  for  the  purposes  of  general  traffic. 

The  several  gauges  above  noted  are  here  represented 
graphically,  in  their  proportirns.  The  old  7-feet  gauge  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  is  added  for  comparison  : — 

Ft.  In. 

1  llj 

2  3- 

2  6    

3  0     

(Metre)     .        ,        .      3  8f — 

3  6     

4  2 

Standard  •        •        .      4 


4  9 

6  0 

6  3 

6  6 

6  0 

7  0 


*  Minutes  of  the  Promdingt  of  the  Imtinaion  of  Civil  Engineered 
1872-78,  vol.  xzxv.  p.  214. 
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CUTTINOS  AND  EsiBANEHSNTfl. 


The  width  of  embankments  is  regulated  rather  by  the 
weight  and  the  speed  of  the  trains  than  by  the  width  between, 
or  gange  of,  the  rails.  The  width  of  cuttings  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  width  of  the  rolling-stock,  and  by  the  space 
required  for  drainage  outside  the  permanent  way.  Engineers 
endeavour  so  to  plan  the  works  of  a  railway  that  the  earth 
to  be  excavated  shall  be  equal  in  volume  to  the  embankment, 
effecting  a  redistribution  of  material  rather  than  its  removal, 
and  aniving  at  the  desired  result  by  the  simplest  means  and 
in  the  most  economical  manner. 

The  earthwork  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  whole 
superstructure,  and,  as  such,  must  be  uniformly  firm  and  care- 
fully considered  with  respect  to  material,  preparation,  form, 
and  drainage.  Fig.  51  shows  in  section  the  ordinary  formation 


Fig.  51.— Cutting. 

of  a  cutting  in  earth  for  two  lines  of  rails.  The  formation  level, 
a  a,  88  feet  wide,  is  bounded  by  the  side  drains,  b  fr,  beyond 
which  the  slopes  ascend  to  the  natural  surface  at  the  rate  of 
1  foot  rise  to  2  feet  of  level,  or,  shortly,  2  to  1.  Upon  the  for- 
mation level,  the  ballast,  c  c,  is  deposited,  2  feet  in  depth,  and 
about  28  feet  wide  at  the  top — being  so  wide,  in  fact,  as  to 
extend  4  feet  on  each  side  beyond  the  outer  rails.  The 
sleepers  and  the  chairs  are  buried  in  the  ballast,  and  the 
rails  partially  also,  the  latter  standing  2  or  8  inches  above 
the  ballast.  The  total  width  of  cutting  at  the  base,  d  d,  is 
42  feet.  At  the  top,  of  course,  the  width  varies  with  the 
depth  of  the  cutting.  Embankments,  Fig.  62,  are  usually 
the  same  as  cuttings  in  their  ruling  dimensions,  the  forma- 
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tion  level  being,  as  in  the  other,  88  feet  wide,  sloping  down 
to  the  natural  surface.    The  dimensions  are  suited  for  the 


i<;:^^-^  -4^..  "^    -^^   ":,  >•  .^^ 


Piff.  SS.'-Rmbsnkment. 


...Mjr  Tiiff-v,, 


standard  gauge,  4  feet  8i  bches.    A  clear  space,  6  feet  wide, 
is  allowed  between  two  lines  of  rails.] 

The  cuttings  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Bailway 
have  afforded  much  useful  information.  One  of  the  cuttings 
on  that  line,  near  Cow  Roost,  through  a  very  wet  white 
chalk,  although  only  25  feet  in  depth,  required  a  slope  of 
1^  to  1,  while  that  at  the  north  end  of  the  Watford  Tunnel, 
although  consisting  of  soft  wet  chalk  mixed  with  flints,  stands 
with  a  slope  of  }  to  1 ;  as  does  also  the  cutting,  85  feet  in 
depth,  through  chalk,  chalk-marl,  and  gravel,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Tring  Tunnel.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  how- 
ever, of  the  cuttings  on  this  line  is  that  near  Blisworth,  a 
section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  In  this  case,  a  stratum 
of  limestone  rock,  about  25  feet  in  thickness,  was  found 
about  the  centre  of  the  cutting  (vertically),  having  looser 
strata  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come was  to  prevent  the  latter,  consisting  of  wet  clay,  from 
being  forced  out  from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  rock,  which  was  very  successfully  done  in  the  following 
manner :  a  rubble  wall,  on  an  average  20  feet  in  height,  was 
built  on  each  side,  underneath  the  rock,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  figure,  strengthened  by  buttresses  at  every 
20  feet,  resting  on  inverts  carried  under  the  line.  Behind 
these  walls  a  puddle  drain  was  formed  with  a  smaller  drain 
through  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  the  water  was  led  off 
from  the  wet  strato  immediately  beneath  the  rock.  The 
right-hand  half  of  the  section  is  taken  through  the  wall 
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between  two  of  the  bnttresseB,  and  the  left-hand  half  tfarongh 
one  of  the  battresses  and  the  invert;  the  method  here 
adopted  is  technically  called  under$ettittg.  The  rock  itself  is 
cat  to  a  elope  of  |  to  1,  and  the  strata  above  it  to  a  slope  of 
2  to  1,  a  bench  9  feet  in  width  being  left  on  the  npper  sur- 
face of  the  rock. 

The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Bailway  affords  an  example 
of  a  cutting  110  feet  is  depth,  through  clay  intermixed  with 
veins  of  sand,  standing  with  a  slope  of  1^  to  1.     This 


ratting  is  through  the  Cowran  Hill,  and  the  lower  part,  to 
the  height  of  14  feet,  is  supported  by  a  stone  retunjng  wall, 
having  an  open  drun  along  its  sammit,  wbioh  receives  the 
water  from  the  snrface  of  the  slope. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  tendency  of  some  kinds  of 
gronnd  to  slip  has  been  afforded  by  the  entting  (nearly  100 
feet  in  depth)  throngb  the  London  clay  on  the  London  and 
Croydon  Railway,  near  New  CroHs.  The  slopes  were  finished 
at  2  to  1,  and  stood  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
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slips)  at  that  inclination  for  about  two  years,  when,  after  a 
succession  of  wet  weather,  they  suddenly  commenced  slipping 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  line  was  rendered  impassable  for 
some  weeks,  and  some  parts  of  the  slopes  had  to  be  reduced 
to  an  inclination  of  4  to  1. 

Many  different  methods  have  been  suggested  and  adopted 
to  prevent  slips  from  taking  place.  Bat  one  of  the  simplest 
means  is  thorough  drainage,  without  which  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  ground  will  in  time  be  acted  upon  by  the  combined 
action  of  land  springs  and  the  weather. 

With  regard  to  embankments,  although  less  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  slopes  at  which  different  descriptions  of 
ground  will  stand,  still  this  depends  in  a  very  great  degree 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  supporting  the  base  of  the 
embankment,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it  during  its  formation. 

Many  embankments  have  fiEtiled  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  upon  which  they  have  been  formed  not  being  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  solid  to  support  the  large  additional  weight 
thus  brought  upon  it ;  to  prevent  this  cause  of  failure,  it  is 
desirable  to  form  very  high  embankments  of  the  lightest 
material  that  can  be  obtained,  to  extend  the  base  of  the 
embankment,  and,  if  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
formed  is  soft  and  saturated  with  water,  thoroughly  to  drain 
it  previous  to  forming  the  embankment.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  the  faUure  of  an  embankment  from  this  cause 
was  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  Newton  Green  embankment, 
on  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway,  which  subsided  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  base  of  the  embankment  spread  out 
to  two  or  three  times  its  original  width,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  at  last  to  carry  the  rails  across  those  parts  which 
had  slipped,  upon  timber  shores. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  success  of  the  means  which  we 
have  enumerated  for  carrying  embankments  over  loose 
gi*ound  has  been  afforded  by  the  construction  of  the  Liver- 
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pool  and  Manchester  Railway  across  Chat  Moss,  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Stephenson.  In  this  case  the  ground  was  of  so 
soft  a  natnre  that  cattle  could  not  walk  npon  it,  and  an  iron 
bar  snnk  through  it  by  its  own  weight,  the  moss  being  in 
many  parts  not  less  than  84  feet  in  depth.  That  portion  of 
the  moss  upon  which  the  embankment  (in  some  parts  as  much 
as  12  feet  in  height)  was  formed  was  first  thoroughly  drained 
by  deep  drains  cut  parallel  to  the  intended  line  of  the  rail- 
way ;  and,  when  this  had  been  properly  eifected,  the  em- 
bankments were  formed  of  the  lightest  material  which  could 
possibly  have  been  employed,  namely,  of  the  dried  moss 
itself.  Had  the  usual  heavy  materials,  such  as  clay  and 
gravel,  been  employed,  their  weight  would  have  caused  them 
to  sink  through  the  moss  until  they  reached  the  firm  ground 
beneath,  and  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  required 
would  have  been  immense ;  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  upon 
the  same  line,  where,  an  embankment  only  4  feet  in  height 
having  been  formed  over  a  smaller  moss  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, the  quantity  of  clay  and  gravel  employed  would  have 
formed  an  embankment  24  feet  in  height  on  firm  ground. 

The  slopes  of  both  cuttings  and  embankments,  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  trimmed  to  their  proper  form,  should  be 
covered  with  soil,  and  sown  with  rye-grass  and  clover  seeds 
mixed,  which  soon  spring  up,  and  lorm  a  very  efiectual  ^zo« 
teotion  from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


PERMANENT  WAY  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Wb  come  now  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Per- 
manent Way  (as  it  is  technically  called)  is  formed,  that  is, 
the  rails  by  which  the  carriages  are  gaided  and  prevented 
from  deviating  from  the  line  of  the  railway ;  and  in  doing  so 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  tramplates  which  were  at  first 
adopted,  and  which  have  now  nniversally  been  superseded 
by  the  edge  rail. 

The  essential  difierence  between  a  railway  and  a  common 
road  consists  in  forming  a  smooth  narrow  surface  for  the 

wheels  of  the  vehicles  to  run  upon, 
with  the  means  of  preventing  them 
from  deviating  from  the  track  thus 
formed.  Two    different   modes  of 

1  effecting  this  have  been  adopted, 
J  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  54  and  55. 
By  the  first  method  (Fig.  54),  the 
path  for  the  wheels  is  formed  by 
iron  plates,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  running  off  these  plates  by  a 
flange  a,  formed  on  their  outer  edge ; 
these  are  termed  tramplates,  and  a  road  so  formed  is  called 
a  tramway.  This  method  has,  however,  been  generally  super- 
seded by  that  shown  in  Fig.  55,  where  the  track  for  the 
wheels  is  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  iron,  placed  edgewise,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  termed  the  edge  raUf  and  the  road 
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Fig.  66. 
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formed  with  them  a  railway ;  in  this  case  the  flange  b  for 
guiding  the  wheel  is  placed  npon  the  wheel  itself  instead  of 
on  the  rail.  In  eomparing  the  two  methods,  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  the  railway  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
tramway.  In  the  latter,  the  wheels  are  only  prevented  from 
running  off  the  tramplates  by  coming  in  contact  with  one  or 
other  of  the  flanges  on  their  edges,  while  in  the  former  a  very 
simple  and  beantifnl  means  (vrhich  we  shall  describe  pre- 
sently) has  been  devised  by  which  the  wheels  are  preserved 
in  their  proper  position  on  the  rails  without  their  flanges 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rails  at  all — a  circumstance  which 
only  occurs  when  any  unusual  force  solicits  the  carriage  to 
deviate  from  its  proper  course.  The  effect  of  the  wheels 
thus  coming  into  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  trams  is  to 
cause  a  great  additional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riages, and  consequently  a  large  additional  cost  in  over- 
coming it.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that  the  angle  of  the 
tramplate  formed  by  the  raised  flange  is  very  likely  to  become 
filled  with  rubbish,  by  which  the  friction  of  the  wheels  is 
still  further  increased. 

A  great  many  different  forms  of  rails  have  been  adopted,  a 
few  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  56 ;  the  names  of  the  rail- 
ways on  which  they  have  been  employed,  their  weight  in 
pounds  for  every  yard  in  length,  and  the  distances  apart  at 
which  they  are  supported,  being  shown  in  the  following 
able :— 


lie 
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a 
b 

e 
d 

e 

f 

h 
i 
k 


m 
n 


Durham  and  Sunderland  . 
Berlin  and  Potsdam  . 
London  and  Blackwall 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Saint-Etienne  to  Lyon  (New) 
Wilmington  and  Susquehanna 

Great  Western 


London  and  Croydon  .  .  . 
Moiris  and  Prevost  .  .  , 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester 

London  and  Birmingham 

London  and  Brighton  .  .  . 
Midland  Counties   .     .    .    . 


Dittsaoe  of 
dudra  apart. 


Ft  Ins. 
3     0 


3    6 

•  • 
(  Continuous  ( 
i    Bearing.    J 

Id. 

•  ■ 

2  6 
(39/ 
(   to4     0        ( 

3  9 
5     0 


Wtightinlbi. 

of  1  Tiid  in 

length  of  tiw 

xaiL 


42 
62 
66 
66 
50 
40 

44  to  62 

56 
56 
56 

65  to  76 

76 
77 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  the 
rails  shown  in  the  Figures  56  is  made  slightly  rounding,  the 
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object  of  which  we  have  now  to  explain.  On  a  common 
road  or  on  a  tramway  the  wheels  are  eyUndriealj  that  is,  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  the  Bam«  both  on  its  inner  and 
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lit 


outer  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  54 ;  but  upon  a  railway  the 
wheels  are  made  slightly  coniealf  as  shown  in  Fig.  58,  so  that 
the  diameter  (a  b  or  o  d)  of  the  wheel  on  its  outer  side  is  about 
half  an  inch  less  than  its  diameter  (b  f  or  o  h)  on  the  inner 
side  near  the  flange.  Now  the  eflfeet  of  this  difference  in  the 
inner  and  outer  diameters  of  the  wheel  is  to  keep  the  carriage 
in  its  proper  position  in  the  centre  of  the  railway,  and  to 
prevent  the  fluiges  of  the  wheels  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  rails  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  a  very  strong  side  wind  or  a  sharp  curve.  In 
Fig.  57,  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  represented  as  being 
thrown  over  on  one  side,  so  that  the  flange  of  the  right-hand 
wheel  has  been  brought  nearly  to  touch  the  rail.    Now  if  the 
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wheels  were  cylindrical,  and  the  force  which  had  caused  the 
carriage  to  swerve  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure  were 
still  to  continue  in  action,  the  flange  would  be  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  the  rail,  and  would  so  remain  until  the 
force  ceased,  or  until  some  greater  force  solicited  the  car- 
riage to  swerve  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  if  we  carefully 
examine  the  diagram,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  deviation  of 
the  carriage  to  the  right  has  brought  the  outer  and  smaller 
diameter  of  the  wheel  ab  to  bear  upon  the  left-hand  rail, 
while  the  inner  and  larger  diameter  of  the  wheel  oh  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  right-hand  rail,  for  in  consequence 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  rail  being  slightly  rounding,  the 
wheel  only  rests  upon  it  in  one  point.  With  a  displacement 
equal  to  that  shown  in  the  figure,  the  difference  of  the  dia- 
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meters  of  the  wheels  would  be  abont  three-qaarters  of  an 
inch,  which  would  cause  a  difference  in  their  circumferences 
of  upwards  of  two  inches ;  and  as  the  distance  that  each 
wheel  would  advance  upon  the  rail  in  one  revolution  would 
be  equal  to  its  circumference,  and  the  two  wheels  being 
firmly  fixed  on  to  the  same  axle  are  obliged  to  revolve  together, 
it  follows  that,  for  every  revolution  that  they  make,  the 
right-hand  wheel  will  advance  two  inches  more  than  the  left- 
hand,  and  quickly  restore  the  carriage  to  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  68,  where  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  being  the 
same,  the  carriage  has  no  tendency  to  move  towards  either 
side. 

This  self-adjusting  action  of  the  coDical  wheels  is  found 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  carriages  in  their  proper  position 

upon  the  rails  on  those  portions  of 
the  line  which  are  rectilinear  or 
straight;  but  on  the  curved  por- 
tions a  new  force,  the  centrifugal 
force,  is  called  into  play,  by  which 
the  carriage  is  solicited  to  move  in 
a  straight  line ;  and  if  the  radius  of 
the  curve  is  less  than  a  certain 
limit,  the  mere  action  of  the  conical 
wheels  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
act this  tendency  of  the  carriages 
to  move  in  a  straight  direction,  and 
to  cause  them  to  follow  the  course  of  the  required  curve. 
To  effect  this,  therefore,  and  prevent  as  much  as  possible  con* 
tact  between  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  the  rail,  another 
means  has  been  devised  of  throwing  the  carriages  over  to 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  centrifugal  force  tends 
to  keep  them.  This  means  consists  in  raising  the  rail  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  curve  to  a  certain  height  above  that  on 
the  inner  side,  by  which  the  carriage  is  thrown  over  into  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  59,  and  a  tendency  given  to  it  to  slide 


Fig.60. 
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towards  the  inner  side,  the  height,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
iuperelevation,  of  the  enter  rail  being  so  adjusted  that  this 
tendency,  combined  with  the  efifect  of  the  conical  wheels,  is 
just  sufficient  to  balance  the  centrifugal  force. 

If  Y  =  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  feet  per  second, 
r  =  the  radius  of  the  curve  in  feet, 
Then  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  whole  train  is  to  its  weight 
in  the  ratio  of 

82-2  r  ' 
and  this  is  the  ratio  which  the  cant  or  vertical  height  of  the 
outside  rail  above  the  level  of  the  inside  one  should  bear  to 
the  width  of  gauge. 

Hence,  if  V  =  the  speed  of  the  train  at  maximum  in  miles 
per  hour  and  B  =  the  breadth  of  gauge  ;  K  =  the  cant. 

At  40  miles  per  hour,  the  cant  is  for  the  British  and  Irish 
gauges  as  follows : — 

4  ft.  8i  in.        .        •        .    600  inches 

r 

5  ft.  8  m.  .        .        .    6-72 

r 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  steadiness  of  the  carriages  com- 
posing a  train  must  be  very  considerably  affected  by  any 
variation  in  the  distance  between  the  rails,  or  in  the  height 
of  one  rail  above  the  other  when  not  intended  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  a  curve ;  and  the  importance  of  laying  the  rails 
and  sleepers  (that  is,  the  permanent  way)  in  the  most  solid 
and  substantial  manner  will  be  at  once  perceived.  With  the 
view  of  attaining  this  end,  several  different  methods  have 
been  devised  for  fixing  and  supporting  the  rails ;  these  may 
all,  however,  be  generally  classed  under  two  heads,  viz. 
those  having  a  continuous  bearing,  or  in  which  the  rails  rest 
upon  wooden  sleepers  throughout  their  entire  length,  and 
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those  which  are  only  supported  at  certain  intervals  (rarying 
from  2  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  as  given  in  the  table  at  page 
110)  on  metal  chairs,  as  they  are  technically  termed. 

The  Great  Western  was  the  first  line  on  which  the  con- 
tinnons  bearing  was  employed,  this  method  of  laying  the 
rails  having  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Branel,  who  was  the 
engineer  of  that  Une.  The  method  there  adopted  is  shown 
in  Figs.  60 ;  the  rails  (the  form  of  which  has  been  already 
given  at  g,  Figs.  66)  are  firmly  screwed  to  a  piece  of  timber 
16  inches  in  width,  7i  inches  in  depth  on  the  outer  side,  and 
7  inches  in  depth  on  the  inner,  by  which  means  the  rail  is 
kiade  to  slope  somewhat  inwards  to  counteract  the  spreading 
tendency  produced  by  the  conical  wheels.  A  piece  of  patent 
felt  is  interposed  the  whole  way  between  the  rail  and  the 
timber,  forming  an  elastic  bed  for  the  rail.  The  longitudinal 
timbers  are  preserved  at  their  correct  distance  apart  by 
transverse  pieces  (a  a)  placed  between  them  at  every  11 
feet,  beiug  notched  into  the  timbers  on  both  sides,  and 
further  secured  to  them  by  wrought-iron  knee-straps.  Simi- 
lar  pieces  {h  h)  are  also  placed  at  distances  of  about  14  feet 
apart,  between  the  two  lines  of  railway,  in  order  not  only  to 
preserve  them  at  their  proper  distance,  but  to  steady  the 
whole.  The  ground  immediately  under  the  sleepers,  and 
upon  which  they  bed  (technically  caUed  the  balUuting),  should 
be  composed  of  clean  gravel,  broken  stone,  burnt  clay,  or 
any  other  hard  material  not  affected  by  wet ;  it  should  be 
well  rammed  and  packed  under  the  rails,  and  its  upper  sur- 
face should  be  formed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section, 
so  as  to  lead  off  any  water  which  may  fieill  upon  it,  and  pre- 
vent its  soaking  through  to  the  timber.  The  continuous 
bearing  was  adopted  on  other  lines  besides  the  Great 
Western. 

The  system,  however,  which  has  been  most  generally 
adopted  b  that  of  fixing  the  rails  in  iron  chairs  supported 
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upon  sleepers  placed  at  certain  intervals.    The  system  shown 

at  A,  Fig.  61,  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham and    many  other 
lines  were  laid  in  those  por- 
tions which  are  in  catting, 
and  it  consists  in  fixing  the 
chairs  supporting  the  rails  to 
blocks  of  stone,  nsnally  from 
4  to   5  cubic  feet  in  bulk, 
which  are  firmly  embedded 
^  in  the  ground ;  they  are  most 
$  frequently  laid  diagonally,  as 
g  shown  at  a.    This  method 
I  I  has,  however,  been  in  a  groat 
^  measure     superseded,     and 
"2  timber  sleepers  are  almost 
universally  employed  at  the 
present  time.    The  form  of 


J  5  timber  sleeper  most  univer- 
J:  sally  employed  is  that  shown 
I  ta  at  B,  being  a  piece  of  round 
timber  between  nine  and  10 
feet  in  length,  and  about  12 
inches  in  diameter,  sawn 
down  the  middle  and  laid 
with  the  flat  side  dovmwards, 
a  flat  bed  being  adzed  out 
on  the  upper  side  for  each 
of  the  chairs.  Another  form 
of  sleeper  (as  shown  at  c) 
was  employed  by  Sir  William 
Cubitt  on  the  South  Eastern 
Railway,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  square  Baltic  timber 
sawu  twice  diagonally,  as  shown  at  d,  so  as  to  produce 
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four  sleepers,  which  are  laid  with  their  broad  flat  face 
uppermost. 

Rails. 

[The  rails  now  generally,  indeed,  universally  nsed  for  the 
way  of  railways  are  the  doable-headed  rail,  Figs.  64  and  65, 
and  the  flanged  or  Vignoles  rail.  Figs.  68  and  69;  the  former 
being  keyed  into  cast-iron  chairs  spiked  to  sleepers,  the  latter 
being  laid  upon  and  fastened  direct  to  the  sleepers.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  flange  rail  is  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  attached  to  the  sleeper  with  fastenings  of  a  simple 
description.  The  disadvantages  are  that  it  cannot  be  tamed 
when  the  head  is  worn,  as  the  doable-headed  rail  may  be, 
that  the  flanges  are  apt  to  oxidize  and  laminate,  and  that  the 
rigid  attachment  of  the  rail  to  the  sleeper  causes  a  greater 
degree  of  distorbance  of  the  way  and  involves  more  labour 
for  maintenance  than  in  the  case  of  the  double-headed 
rail 

The  double-headed  rail  is  somewhat  heavier  for  the  same 
weight  of  train  than  the  flange  rail.  It  is  easily  bent  into 
curves,  whilst  the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  chairs,  by 
wooden  keys,  admits  of  a  longitudinal  movement  of  the  rails. 
With  such  freedom,  the  sleepers  are  liable  to  be  dragged 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  ballast. 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  double-head  rail,  the 
width  of  the  table  should  not  be  less  than  2  inches,  nor 
need  it  exceed  2^  inches,  whilst  the  depth  of  the  rail,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fastenings,  cannot  well  be  made  less  than 
5  inches,  the  depth  usually  adopted,  and  it  need  never 
exceed  5|  inches.  The  minimum  weight  of  the  ordinary 
double-headed  rail  is  about  70  lbs.  per  lineal  yard;  the 
maximum  weight  need  never  exceed  84  lbs.  per  yard.  The 
chairs  should  be  made  broad  in  the  seat,  and  about  26  lbs. 
in  weight,  and  placed  on  sleepers  8  feet  apart.  The  keys 
are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  rail,  as  by  this  arrangement 
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the  jar  is  lessened  between  the  rail  and  the  ohair.  When 
the  rails  are  keyed  on  the  inner  side,  the  keys  are  exposed  to 
be  crashed  by  the  wheel-flanges  when  the  tread  of  the  tyres 
becomes  worn.  At  the  same  time,  in  tropical  climates,  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  keys  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  rails ; 
for,  by  reason  of  the  wide  range  of  temperatnres  to  which 
the  keys  are  exposed  in  contact  with  iron,  they  are  subject 
to  expansion  and  contraction,  in  so  much  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  shaken  oat  of  the  chairs  if  preventive  means  be  not 
employed.  The  general  qnestion,  as  Mr.  C.  B.  Lane  pats  it, 
involves  too  many  independent  variables  to  be  embraced  by 
any  single  formula. 

The  minimum  weight  of  the  ordinary  flange-rail  is  about 
46  lbs.  per  lineal  yard.  If  the  weight  is  made  less  than  thb 
for  main  lines,  the  bearing  surface  of  the  rail  is  objectionably 
narrow,  and  comes  too  close  to  the  surfJEice  of  the  sleeper. 

**  The  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,*'  said  Mr. 
Bidder,  speaking  in  1861,  ''has  shown  that  one  system  has 
been  adopted  almost  oniversally — the  double-headed  rails, 
upon  chairs,  with  cross  sleepers — a  plan  which  has  been 
materially  improved  by  fishing  the  joints.  The  ingenuity  of 
inventors  has  been  exercised,  and  the  bridge  rail  and  many 
other  descriptions  have  been  introduced ;  but  none  of  these 
has  met  with  universal  success.  His  own  conviction  was, 
that  the  double-headed  rail,  when  of  proper  materials,  with 
properly  proportioned  chairs,  and  properly  fished,  was  the 
safest  and  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  that  could  be 
practically  attained  in  climates  like  that  of  England/'  * 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  diflerence  of  opinion  amongst 
engineers  as  to  the  best  form  of  rail  section.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  America,  engineers  have  almost  uni- 
versally laid  the  flat-foot  rail ;  and  in  France,  double-headed 
rails,  keyed  in  chairs,  have  been  replaced  by  flat-foot  rails. 
On  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  Railways, 

*  Proee$d%ngt  qf  the  Ifutituttm  of  Civil  Engineert^  vol.  zx.  p.  290. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  flat-foot  rails  have  been  taken  up  and 
replaced  by  double-headed,  or  rather  ball-headed,  rails,  in 
chairs* 

The  case  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  following  terms. 
The  double-headed  rail  system,  with  chairs,  is  the  best  sys« 
tem,  where  supplies  of  materials  and  labour  for  maintenance 
and  repair  are  always  ready  and  available.  The  single- 
headed  flange-rail  is  the  best  system  where  the  greatest 
degree  of  simplicity  and  economy  in  construction  and  in 
maintenance  constitute  the  chief  consideration. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  as  the  material  for  rails 
has  become  very  generally  practised.  As  Mr.  R.  Price 
Williams,  a  leading  authority  on  permanent  way,  writing  in 
1876,  justly  remarks,  **  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  ago,  the  life  of  iron  rails,  on  some  of  the  most  heavily 
worked  lines  of  railway,  was  barely  three  years,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  now,  with  three  times  the  amount  of  traffic, 
it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  on  without  steel  rails."*  He 
deduced,  from  the  averaged  results  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, that  the  vertical  wear  of  steel  rails  was  at  the  rate 
of  iV  ii^ch  for  80,000,000  tons  passed  over  them ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  deduction  that  a  fully-proportioned  bull- 
head rail  of  steel  would  last  out  15  or  18  iron  rails.  The 
greater  durability  of  steel  rails  is  not  due  merely  to  their 
greater  strength  or  hardness,  but  very  much  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  of  a  steel  rail  is  homogeneous  and  fibreless,  and 
that  it  holds  together  so  long  as  there  is  any  of  its  substance 
left,  as  it  is  worn  away  by  simple  wear.  Iron  rails,  on  the 
contrary,  &il  by  disintegration, — a  separation  of  the  strands  or 
faggots  of  which  they  are  composed, — cemented  together,  not 
welded,  after  the  superficial  coating  is  worn  ofi*. 

Mr.  Langley,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Price 

•  See  Mr.  B.  Price  Williams'B  paper  *<  On  the  Permanent  Way  of 
Bailwayi."— iVoMMitii^t  of  tho  InitituiioH  of  Civil  JBnfitmri,  1876, 
voL  xovi.  p.  147. 
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Williams's  paper,  mentioned  the  results  of  his  experience  on 
the  Blackwall  branch  of  the  Qreat  Eastern  Railway.  In  1874 
he  laid  down  some  permanent  way  near  Stepney  Station, 
where  there  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  trains  a  day 
passing  over  a  single  line.  The  weight  of  each  train  was,  on 
an  average,  about  160  tons,  making  il  total  of  about  45,000  tons 
daily  over  one  line  of  rails.  The  permanent  way  on  this 
length  was  composed  of  both  steel  rails  and  iron  rails  (sup- 
plied by  nearly  all  the  principal  manufacturers  in  England), 
weighing  80  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  keyed  in  cast-iron  chairs 
resting  on  rectangular  sleepers.  The  steel  and  the  iron  rails 
were  purposely  laid  close  together,  so  as  to  be  under  precisely 
like  conditions  of  wear  and  tear.  The  greater  number  of 
wrought-iron  rails  had  to  be  turned  in  one  year  and  three 
quarters,  during  which  period  they  had  worn  down  about 
i  inch ;  but  the  necessity  for  turning  them  did  not  arise 
from  the  wear  itself,  but  because  they  gave  way  in  places, 
either  by  bulging  or  by  splitting.  The  steel  rails  had  worn 
about  iV  inch  in  the  same  period  of  one  and  three  quarter 
years ;  about  27,0(  0,000  of  tons  had  passed  over  tiiem — 
rather  less  than  the  tonnage  given  by  Mr.  Price  Williams. 
(•The  £act  of  the  wrought-iron  rails,*'  Mr.  Langley  justly 
observes,  *<  wearing  away  twice  as  much  as  the  steel,  was 
not  an  indication  of  the  true  value  of  the  two  rails ;  because 
the  steel  rails,  after  wearing  down  iV  inch»  were  still  avail- 
able, and  would  continue  to  be  so  until  nearly  the  whole  oi 
the  head  was  worn  off,  the  wearing-down  being  regular  and 
uniform.  The  iron  rails,  on  the  other  hand,  were  crushed 
in  places,  and  no  longer  fit  to  remain  in  the  road."  Mr. 
Langley  mentioned  the  results  of  other  comparative  trials  he 
had  made  at  the  Nine  Elms  goods-yard,  on  the  London  and 
South- Western  Railway.  In  February,  1878,  he  had  laid  a 
steel  rail  on  one  side,  and  an  iron  rail  on  the  other  side,  of 
the  shunting-road  where  there  was  most  traffic — an  average 
of  nearly  four  hundred  engines  and  trains  passing  over  this  line 
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In  the  day  oi  twenty-foar  hours.  The  steel  rail  was,  at  the  time 
of  speakiogy  in  May,  1876,  still  in  good  condition— a  layer 
A  inch  thick  having  been  worn  off;  whUst,  during  the  same 
period — over  three  years — the  iron  rail  on  the  opposite  side 
had  been  renewed  three  times,  the  renewal  having  taken 
place  after  each  rail  had  been  turned,  and  both  heads  so 
worn  that  the  rail  was  unfit  for  further  service. 

The  cost  of  relaying  one  mile,  single  line,  of  the  principal 
English  railways,  during  the  period  1865 — 75,  is  given  by 
Mr.  B.  Price  Williams  as  follows  : — 

Double-headed  rails,  average  weight  80  lbs.  per  yard ;  price  £7  10s. 

per  ton. 

Tarda.     Lba.    Toiu.<>wta.    £    a.    d.  £     a.     d.        £    a.    d 

Rails,       3,620  at  80  =126    0  at    7  10    0  =  945    0    0 

Chairs,      4,024  „  36  =    65    0  „    3  15    0  =  243  15    0 

Fain. 
Flshpktes,  503  ,,24=     5  10  „    7  10    0  =    41    5    0 


Bolts,  2,012        „    li=      I    7  „  10  15    0  =    14  10 
Keys,  4,024.        .        .                „    3  15    0  =    15    1 
Trenails,  8,048    .        .        .        „    3  15    0  —    30    3 
Spikee,  4,024       .        .       1  16  „    9    0    0  =    16    4 
Sleepers,  2,012    .        .        .        „    3    0    0  =  301  16 
Labour,  1,760  yards    .        .        „   0    0  11  =   80  13 

8 

10 
8 
0 

e 

4 

1,688    9 
Renewal  of  top  ballast,  1,792  yds.  at  3s.  6d.    =224    0 

1 
0 

Cost  per  mile,  single  line .                     1,912    9 

1 

Old  rails    .        .  .  105    6  at  3  15  0  =  394  17  6 

Old  chairs          .  .  37    0  „  2    5  0  =   83    5  0 

Eiahphites          .  .  4  19  „  6  17  6  =   34    0  8 

Wrought  scrap  iron  .  1     0  „  4  12  6  =     4  12  6 


516  15  8 


Nett  cost  per  mile,  single  line     •        .<        •        •    1,S95  13  5] 


^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

STANDABDS  OP  PERMANENT  WAT  OP  EATLWAY8. 

[The  standard  model  of  permanent  way,  on  the  doable-headed 
rail  and  chair  system,  adopted  by  Mr.  John  Fowler,  is  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  62  and  68,  showing  the  formation,  the  bal- 
last, the  sleepers,  and  the  rails  and  ehairs,  as  used  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Railways,  of  which  Mr.  Fowler  is  the 
Consulting  Engineer. 

The  sleepers  are  of  colonial  hard-woods,  chiefly  of  iron- 
bark  timber,  rectangular  in  section,  10  inches  wide,  and 
5  inches  deep,  and  10  feet  in  length.  They  are  placed  at  an 
average  distance  of  8  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre, — ^being, 
for  21  feet  rails,  8  feet  1  inch  apart,  but,  at  the  joints,  only 
2  feet  6  inches,  and  for  18  feet  rails,  8  feet  1  inch  apart,  but, 
at  the  joints,  2  feet  7  inches  only. 

The  double-headed  rails.  Figs.  64  and  65,  are  of  steel, 
6}  inches  in  depth,  2^  inches  wide,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
tables,  or  heads,  and  t  inch  thick  at  the  web,  or  vertical  por* 
tion.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces — the  rolling  surfaces — 
are  curved  in  section  to  a  radius  of  5^  inches,  the  depth 
of  the  rail.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  rounded  to  a  radius  of 
'59  inch,  making  a  diameter,  or  thickness  vertically,  of 
1  iS  inches.  The  shoulders  or  underhangs  of  the  tables  are 
inclined  to  a  slope  of  about  1  in  2,  forming  straight  and 
equally-inclined  bearings  to  receive  the  fishplates.  The  fish- 
plateSy  or  splices,  with  which  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  con- 
nected, are  of  steel,  to  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  64,  and 
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17J   inches   in  length.     They   u-e  i  inch   thick,   elightly 


Mi 


:A 


arched,  and   bevelled   to  fit  the  nnderhongs  of  the  rails. 
They  arc   applied  in  paire,  one  plate  on  each  side  of  the 
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rails,  m  shown,  and  are  faBt«iied  with  foot'  {-inch  bolts  and 
nuts.  The  holes  foT  the  bolts,  in  the  fishplates,  are  spaced 
apart  to  a  pitch  of  4}  inches,  so  that  the  distance  apart  of 
the  extreme  holes  amomits  to  (4^  x  8  =]  181  inches  betweea 
their  centres.    The  rails  are  laid  with  a  clearance  of  ^  inch 
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apart  between  the  ends,  making  the  distance  of  the  first  hole 
in  each  end  (2}  —  t\)  2/m  >iich  from  the  end  of  the  rail  to 
the  centre  of  the  hole.  The  holes  in  the  rails  are  drilled  to 
a  diameter  of  Ij^  inches,  whilst  those  in  the  fishplates  are 
ii-inch  in  diameter,  or  ,',  inch  larger  than  the  holla.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  specification  for  the  donble- 
headed  rails,  which  are  of  steel : — 

"The  section  of  the  rail  is  shown  in  Fig.  64,  the 
weight  being  abont  76  lbs.  per  yard ;  a  template  mnst  be 
made  by  the  mannfactnrera  from  the  diawiDg  attached,  and 
mnst  be  approved  by  the  Consnltiiig  Engineer,  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  before  commencing  to  roll.  No  rails  weighing  less 
than  76}  lbs.  per  yard  will  be  accepted,  nor  will  any  allowance 
be  made  for  weight  beyond  76}  lbs.  per  yard.  Within  these 
limits  the  rails  to  be  paid  for  at  their  actoal  weight. 

"  The  length  of  the  rails  to  be  as  nnder,  namely : — 
CO  per  cent.,  24  feet  long. 
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and .  no  deviation  from  these  lengths  exceeding  A  inch  will 
be  allowed. 

**  The  rails  are  to  have  ten  holes  drilled  at  each  end  of 
the  rail  for  fishing,  the  exact  positions  and  size  of  which  are 
shown  on  the  drawing.  Any  variation  therefrom  of  more 
than  ^  inch  sabjects  the  rail  to  rejection. 

«  Each  rail  is  to  be  marked  on  the  side  with  the  maker's 
name,  year  and  month  of  manu&ctore,  the  initials  N.S.W.3., 
and  the  word  **  Steel."  None  of  these  letters  or  marks 
to  exceed  f  inch  in  depth,  so  as  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  jaws  of  the  chairs. 

"  The  ingots  from  which  the  rails  are  made  are  to  be  cast 
of  the  best  steel  for  the  purpose ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  to 
bo  used  in  combination  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
maker ;  bat  it  mast  be  sach  as  to  insure  the  rails  being  hard 
and  tough,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  tests,  as  hereafter 
enumerated,  without  signs  of  fracture  or  deterioration. 
The  rails  must  be  made  of  uniform  quality  from  good  sound 
ingots,  weU  hammered  and  reduced  in  cogging  rolls,  reheated, 
and  then  finished  in  the  roUs  while  yet  visibly  red  by 
daylight. 

**  CandiUani. — ^Before  commencing  to  roll  the  rails,  samples 
must  be  sent  to  the  Engineer,  of  the  quality  of  the  steel  the 
Contractor  proposes  and  wiU  guarantee  to  use,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  he  be  permitted  to  sublet  any  portion  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  the  rails  at  any  other  works  than 
his  own,  without  the  written  consent  of  tiie  Engineer. 

**  The  rails  to  be  of  uniform  section  throughout,  to  be  free 
from  all  defects,  the  ends  sawn  off  true  and  square,  free 
from  roughness  at  the  edges,  and  the  straightening  must  be 
done  without  hammering.  The  surfiEMO  of  the  rails  to  be 
entirely  free  from  defects. 

**  The  tests  to  be  applied  are  as  follows : — 

«  Certain  rails  of  each  day's  make  shall  be  selected,  and 
each  rail  tested  shall  have  a  portion,  4  feet  6  inches  long, 
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oat  off.  This  shall  be  placed  with  the  head  upwards  upon 
iron  supports  8  feet  6  inches  apart  in  clear,  bedded  npon 
a  solid  foundation. 

'*  The  rail  to  be  then  subjected  to  three  blows  from  a 
weight  of  1,800  lbs.  falling  6  feet  each  time. 

**  The  rail  is  to  stand  this  test  without  showing  any  signs 
of  fracture,  Or  greater  permanent  set  than  4  inches  at  the 
centre. 

'*  One  or  more  crop  ends,  or  cut  rails,  shall  be  selected, 
which  shall,  if  necessary,  be  cut  to  a  length  of  about  2  feet. 
These  shall  be  placed  on  the  side,  between  two  anvils 
16  inches  apart.  They  shall  then  receive  one  blow  of  a 
steam  hammer  (in  the  centre,  by  the  intervention  of  a  man- 
drill) capable  of  bending  them  from  2^  to  8  inches ;  and 
shall  afterwards  be  held  on  an  anvil  so  as  then  to  receive  one 
or  more  blows  of  a  steam  hammer  on  the  end,  which  shall 
bend  them  to  not  less  than  a  right  angle  (the  inner  radius 
being  not  more  than  4  inches),  and  in  that  condition  they 
shall  exhibit  no  signs  of  fracture  or  serious  injury. 

**  The  rails  shall  also  be  subjected  to  any  other  reasonable 
tests  which  may  be  directed  by  the  Engineer,  to  ensure  the 
rails  being  of  the  highest  quality  for  strength  and  en- 
durance." 

The  fishbolts,  as  well  as  the  spikes  for  fastening  the 
chairs,  "  are  all  to  be  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  close 
fibrous  iron.  The  bars  from  which  the  fastenings  are  made 
will  be  tested  by  bending,  when  cold,  to  an  angle  of  45°  out 
of  the  straight  line ;  they  are  then  to  be  re-straightened,  and 
after  this  test  they  shall  show  no  signs  of  fracture. 

<<The  fishbolts  are  to  have  cupped  heads  forged  out  oi 
the  solid :  they  are  to  be  formed  at  the  neck  as  shown, 
to  prevent  their  turning  round  while  being  screwed  up. 

<*  They  are  to  be  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  all  bolts  which 
vary  more  than  ^  inch  from  the  specified  diameter,  will  be 
rejected.    The  manufacturer  must    provide   himself  with 
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some  of  the  approved  fishplates,  and  daily  try  the  bolts  to 
see  that  they  fit  properly  in  the  plates.  The  screwed 
portion  of  the  bolts  to  be  of  the  exact  length  shown,  the 
threads  to  be  of  Whitworth's  standard." 

The  cast-iron  chairs  in  which  the  doable-headed  rails  are 
fixed  are  shown  in  Figs*  66,  in  which  the  rail  is  shown 
in  its  place,  canted  to  an  angle  of  1  in  20  with  the  perpen* 


Inclination  of  Rail  liivZO 

Figs.  06.— BaQwayCliair. 

dicolar ;  and  fixed  with  a  hard- wood  key  or  wedge.  The 
chairs  weigh  26  lbs.  each.  The  sole  is  18^  inches  long, 
4^  inches  wide,  and  1^  inches  thick  under  the  rail.  Each 
chair  is  fixed  to  the  sleeper  by  two  spikes.  The  holes  for 
the  spikes  are  cast  conically  to  a  diameter  of  i  inch  at  the 
bottom,  and  \%  inch  at  the  top,  and  are  afterwards  cleaned 
out  with  a  rymer  to  a  diameter  of  fi  ix^ch  at  the  top,  tapering 
to  ff  inch  at  the  bottom.  The  rail  is  fixed  in  the  chair  by 
means  of  a  hard- wood  key  1}  inches  thick.  Test-bars  of 
the  metal  used  for  casting  the  chairs,  are  cast  to  a 
scantling  of  2  inches  by  1  inch,  and  to  8^  feet  in  length. 
They  are  placed  on  edge,  on  supports  8  feet  apart,  and 
are  required  to  carry  a  dead  weight  of  80  cwts.  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  bar,  without  fracture. 

The  wrought-iron  spikes  for  the  chairs  are  J  inch  in 
diameter,  with  semi-spherical  cup-heads  1|  inches  in 
diameter,  forged  out  of  the  solid.  The  neck  of  the  spike 
is  1^  inches  long,  and  is  slightly  taper,  being  \i  inch  in 
diameter  next  the  head.  The  end  of  the  spike  is  chamfered. 
The  weight  of  the  spike  is  about  1^  lbs. 
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The  above  way,  as  laid  in  New  South  Wales,  is  bedded  in 
ballast  consisting  of  broken  stone,  12  inches  in  depth  below 
the  sleepers,  broken  to  a  gauge  of  8  inches ;  boxed  up  with 
broken  stone  of  a  smaller  size,  to  a  gauge  of  2  inches,  for  a 
depth  of  8  inches.  The  total  depth  of  the  ballast  from  the 
crown  of  the  formation  is  22  inches.  The  surface  of  the 
formation  is  slightly  rounded  in  cross-section  in  order  to 
drain  off  water  penetrating  through  the  ballast. 

Mr.  Fowler*s  standard  model  of  permanent  way  on  the 

^  system  of  single-headed  flanged  rails  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  67, 

for  a  single  line  of    way.      The    sleepers  are  the  same 
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in  dimensions  and  in  arrangement  as  those  already 
described  for  the  double-headed  rail,  except  that  they 
are  only  8  feet  in  length.  The  inward  cant  of  the  rails, 
which  is  provided  by  the  form  of  the  chair  for  double-headed 
rails,  is  here  provided  by  planing  out  by  machinery  the  beds 
of  the  rails  at  the  upper  side  of  the  sleepers,  to  the  angle 
of  1  in  20 ;  and  that  the  rails  may  be  kept  in  gauge,  the 
beds  are  notched  into  the  surface,  to  the  thickness  of  the 
flanges  of  the  rails. 

The  rails,  Figs.  68  and  69,  are  4j^  inches  in  depth,  and  4} 
inches  wide  at  the  flange  or  base.  The  head  is  2^  inches  wide, 
rounded  at  the  upper  surface,  to  a  radius  of  5  inches.  The 
sides  of  the  head  are  flat,  and  rounJed  into  the  upper 
surface,  with  a  radius  of  f  inch.  The  web  is  ^  inch  thick, 
and  is  united  to  the  head  and  flange  by  slopes  of  about  1  in  2, 
to  give  bearings  for  the  fishplates.  According  to  the  speci- 
fication, the  weight  of  the  rails  was  to  be  about  Hi  lbs*  per 
yai'd ;  and  it  was  to  be  within  the  limits  of  70  lbs.  and  72  lbs. 
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Two  1 J -inch  holes  are  drilled  through  the  end  of  each  rail ; 
the  holes  are  4}  inches  apart  between  centres,  and  the 
nearest  hole  is  2}  inches  from  the  end  of  the  rail  to  the 
centre.  The  rails  are  laid  with  i  inch  clearance  between  the 
ends,  so  that  when  united,  the  nearest  holes  are  5  inches 
between  centres ;  and  adding  twice  4|  inches,  or  9  inches, 
the  extreme  distance  apart  of  the  bolt-holes  amounts  to 
14  inches.  No  holes  of  any  kind,  either  punched  or  drilled, 
were  to  be  made  in  the  flanges  of  the  rails.  The  rails  are 
fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  screws  and  spikes  alternately, 
having  projecting  heads,  by  which  the  flange  is  clipped  and 
held  down. 

The  tests  applied  in  the  course  of  manufacture  of  the  rails 
were  specified  as  follows : — 

**  Certain  rails  of  each  day's  make  shall  be  selected,  and 
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Figs.  G8^  60.— Single-head  Flange-nul. 

each  rail  tested  shall  have  a  portion,  4  feet  6  inches  long, 
cut  off ;  this  shall  be  placed  with  the  head  upwards,  upon  iron 
supports,  8  feet  6  inches  apart  in  the  clear,  bedded  upon 
a  solid  foundation. 

''  The  rail  is  to  be  then  subjected  to  three  blows  from  a 
weight  of  1  ton  falling  6  feet  each  time. 

**  The  rail  is  to  stand  this  test  without  deflecting  more 
than  8  inches,  and  without  showing  any  sign  of  fracture ; 
and  it  is  then  to  be  placed  under  a  steam  hammer  upon  iron 
supports  with  the  head  upwards,  and  shall  be  further  bent 
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by  repeated  blows  to  8  inches  oat  of  a  straight  line  in  a 
length  of  8  feet  6  inches,  and  must  then  exhibit  no  signs  of 
fractnre. 

**  The  rails  shall  also  be  subjected  to  a  suspended  load  oi 
25  tons  between  8  feet  6  inches  clear  bearings,  without  perma- 
nent set  exceeding  A  inch,  and  to  any  other  reasonable  tests 
which  may  be  directed  by  the  Engineer,  to  ensure  the  rails 
being  of  the  highest  quality  for  strength  and  toughness." 

It  is  added  that,  "  if  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  rails  so 
tested  &il  to  bear  the  tests  satisfactorily,  the  entire  batch 
from  which  the  rails  were  selected  shall  be  liable  to  absolute 
rejection  at  the  discretion  of  the  Engineer." 

The  fishplates,  in  section.  Fig.  68,  are  of  steel.  '<  They  are 
to  be  sawn  off  square  at  the  ends,  and  are  to  be  perfectly  true 
and  fair  in  surface  after  cutting  and  punching,  without  any  burr 
on  the  edges,  or  bulging,  and  toeffectthis,  theyaretobe  pressed 
while  hot,  in  a  press  provided  with  dies  properly  contoured 
to  the  section  of  the  plates."  Each  plate  has  four  holes 
punched  in  it,  H  uich  wide,  and  angled  at  each  side,  to 
receive  the  corresponding  square  angles  on  the  necks  of 
the  bolts.  The  fishplates  weigh  about  22  lbs.  per  pair,  they 
are,  when  finished,  heated  and  dipped  in  linseed  oil.  The 
fishplates  are  like  those  which  have  already  been  described 
for  the  double-headed  rails. 

The  screws  and  spikes  for  fastening  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers  are  manufactured  of  f-inch  round  iron,  with  the 
heads  forged  out  of  the  solid.  The  screwed  part  of  the  wood- 
screw  tapers  i  inch  in  diameter.  The  screws  and  the  spikes 
weigh  1  lb.  each. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Vignoles,  or  flange-rail,  is  almost 
universally  used  for  railways.  It  varies  in  weight  firom 
67  lbs.  or  70  lbs.  per  yard,  on  a  few  of  the  leading  lines,  to 
80  lbs.  on  narrow-gauge  lines.  Fully  60  per  cent,  of  the 
length  is  laid  with  rails  of  56  lbs.  per  yard ;  and  rails  of 
60  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  per  yard  are  next  in  frequency.     Captain 
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Qnlton  describes  the  standard  wa^  or  track  of  the  Penasyl- 
vania  Railroad,  shown  In  Fig.  70.  It  is  constnicted  with  flangeA 
steel  rails,  of  two  sections,  one  of  60  lbs.  per      :^ 
yard  (Fig.  71),  the  other  of  67  lbs.,  in  lengths  of 
80  feet.    The  60-lb.  rail  is  4i  inches  deep,  and  •\^ 

the  67-lb.  rail  is  H  inches  deep.  The  bead  of 
the  60-lb.  rail  is  1|  inches  deep,  and  that  of 
the  67-lb.  rail  is  1^  inches  deep.  The  fishes  or 
splices  are  2  feet  in  length  ;  they  are  held  by 
four  bolts,  two  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The 
onter  splice  is  formed  with  a  horizontal  flange 
or  "  tongae,"  which  overhangs  the  flange  of  the 
rail,  and  is  spiked  to  the  sleeper.  The  joint  is 
"  suspended  "  between  two  sleepers.  Allow- 
ance for  expansion,  when  the  rails  are  laid  In 
winter,  is  provided  by  leaving  a  space  iV  inch 
clear  width  between  the  ends  of  the  rails ;  in 
summer,  a  space  only  ^  inch  wide  is  allowed. 
The  sleepers  are  8  inches  wide  by  7  inches 
deep,  and  8^  feet  in  length.  They  aie  laid  so 
closely  that  the  maximnm  distance  apart  be- 
tween centres  does  not  exceed  2  feet.  There 
are  16  sleepers  for  each  length  of  80  feet,  and 
the  sleepers  at  the  joints  are  laid  with  a  clearance 
of  only  10  inches  between  them.  The  rails  are 
laid  to  a  gange  of  4  feet  9  inches ;  they  are 
fastened  by  spikes  to  each  sleeper,  at  the  inside 
and  the  outside.  The  width  for  the  double  line  of  way  at 
the  formation  level  is  81  feet  4  inches  in 
cutting.  On  embankments,  the  width  of  the 
formation  is  24  feet  8  inches.  The  surface 
is  formed  with  a  slope  of  1  in  20  from  the 
centre  to  each  side.  The  ballast  is  Itud 
to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  12  inches  tiy.  ti— HihJoiiit- 
under  the  sleeper,  and  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
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Borfaee  of  the  sleepers.  At  the  outer  edges,  it  is  sloped 
down  to  the  formation  level.  Where  stone  ballast  is  used, 
it  is  broken  uniformly  to  a  gauge  of  2i  inches  in  diameter. 
For  double  lines,  large  stones  are  placed  in  the  bottom,  at 
the  centre  between  the  lines,  to  provide  for  drainage ;  but 
those  stones  are  kept  apart  from  the  ends  of  the  sleepers. 
Thus  water  is  drained  off  rapidly.] 


CHAPTER  X. 


METALLIC  PERMANENT  WAY  OF  RAILWAYS. 

[Metallic  pennanent  way,  in  which  the  sleepere  are  of  iron, 
has  been  much  employed  in  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  to 
some  extent  adopted  in  France  and  in  Germany.  The  oldest 
and  most  widely  used  system  of  metallic  way  is  that  of  Mr. 
H.  Greaves,  who,  in  1846,  introduced  a  spherical  or  bowl 
sleeper  of  cast-iron,  having 
the  chair  for  the  rail  cast 
on  its  apex.  The  alternate 
sleepers  are  connected  and 
kept  to  gauge  by  trans- 
verse bars,  which  pass 
through  and  are  bolted  to 
them.  The  form  of  the 
sleeper  is  strong,  it  holds 
well  in  the  ground,  the  chair  is  not  liable  to  be  detached,  the 
whole  bearing  surface  is  directly  beneath  the  road,  the  ballast 
is  kept  dry  and  elastic  ;  and  there  is  a  simple  means  for  pack- 
ing the  sleeper  through  the  holes,  with  a  pointed  rammer, 
from  the  surface,  so  that  the  sleeper  and  the  rail  can  be  forced 
upwards  without  disturbing  the  general  bed  of  ballast ;  or,  they 
may  be  lowered  by  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  interior. 

Wrought-iron  transverse  sleepers  were  first  tried  in 
Belgium  in  1862,  then  in  France  and  in  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards in  Germany.  One  of  the  first  of  them  was  the 
Gouillet   sleeper,  like  I  in  section,  7  inches  wide,  with  a 


Fig.  72.— Bowl  Sleepen. 
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shallow  flange  at  each  edge,  and  about  8  feet  long,  weighing 
100  lbs.  It  was  laid  flat  on  the  ballast,  and  a  flange-rail 
was  bolted  to  it,  bedded  on  a  cushion  of  hard- wood.  The 
Le  Crenier  sleeper  was  also  shallow  in  section,  like  r-i,  con- 
sisting of  plate-iron  turned  down  at  the  edges.  It  was 
12  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  long,  and  the  flange-rail,  placed 
directly  upon  it,  was  flxod  by  bvaekots  bolted  to  the  sleeper. 
These  and  other  wrought-iron  sleepers  were  tried,  and  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  vertical  stiffness,  and  inconvenient 
for  the  operations  of  packing,  whilst  they  offered  little  resis- 
tance to  lateral  displacement  of  the  way. 

The  Yautherin  sleeper,  first  tried  in  1864,  on  the  Lyons 
Railway,  has  been  successful.  It  is  hollow  in  section,  of  the 
form  A,  truncated,  supposing  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  to  be 
removed ;  presenting  a  flat  bearing  surface,  8^  inches  wide,  for 
a  flange-rail.  It  is  8  feet  in  length,  and  9  inches  wide,  over  the 
flanges  forming  the  base.  It  is  f  inch  thick  at  the  centre, 
and  is  only  about  half  that  thickness  in  the  wings.  The 
rail  is  fixed  to  the  sleeper  with  gibs  and  cotters.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  motion  over  the  Yautherin  sleepers  is 
much  easier  than  that  over  sleepers  of  oak,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  cost  of  maintenance  is  comparatively  small.  It  is 
stated  that  among  a  number  of  rails,  laid  for  trial  under  similar 
conditions,  some  of  them  on  wooden  sleepers,  and  some  of 
them  on  Yautherin  sleepers,  the  number  of  defective  rails 
amounted  to  only  2^  per  cent,  of  those  laid  on  Yautherin 
sleepers,  against  18  per  cent,  of  those  laid  on  wood.  It  was 
found  that  if  the  Yautherin  sleepers  were  not  at  least  8  feet 
in  length,  they  failed  at  the  ends,  and  that  even  for  this 
length  it  was  expedient  to  strengthen  them  at  the  angles. 
It  was  also  found  that  large  and  hard  ballast,  or  broken 
stones  or  broken  slag,  aggravated  the  tendency  to  give 
way.  Ballast  of  ashes  produced  a  similar  bad  effect,  and 
also  caused  the  sleepers  to  rust.  On  the  contrary,  ballast  of 
gravel,  of  a  marly  character,  adapted  itself  admirably  to  the 
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form  of  the  sleeper.  The  system  of  fastening  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers  by  gibs  and  cotters  is  being  abandoned  in  favoor  of 
clips  and  hook-bolts. 

The  Hartwich  system  of  iron  way  is  an  instance  of  heroic 
attempt  at  improvement.  It  consists  of  a  flange-rail  9^^  inches 
deep,  having  a  web  A  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  5  inches  wide. 
The  rail  weighs  87  lbs.  per  lineal  yard ;  it  is  fish-jointed,  and 
is  strengthened  at  the  joint  by  a  sole-plate  19  inches  long, 
9  inches  wide,  and  |  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  secured  to  the 
rails  by  eight  bolts  and  nnts  connected  transversely  by  two 
sets,  at  different  levels,  of  screwed  tie-rods.  The  rails  are 
laid  in  trenches  filled  with  gravel  and  small  stones.  This 
system  has  given  bad  resnlts  wherever  it  has  been  laid.  The 
rails  soon  became  curved  longitndinally.  On  one  line,  after 
8|  years  of  service,  they  acquired  a  permanent  set  of  1  inch, 
and  had  to  be  taken  up.  The  renewals  were  frequent  and 
troublesome. 

The  Hilf  system  of  iron  way  consists  of  two  parts  :  an 
iron  longitudinal  sleeper,  and  a  flange-rail  of  steel.  It  is 
simple,  easily  laid  and  maintained,  and  economical.  The 
sleeper  is  in  section  like  the  letter  E,  bevelled  at  the  angles, 
having  an  upper  flat  sur&ce,  and  three  flanges  downwards. 
It  is  12  inches  wide,  and  about  2^  inches  deep,  and  it  can  be 
rolled  to  lengths  of  80  feet  and  only  i  inch  in  thickness, 
and  to  a  weight  of  59  lbs.  per  yard.  The  rail  is  4'82  inches 
high,  with  2*82  inches  width  of  table,  8*40  inches  width  of 
flange-base,  and  i^  inch  thickness  of  web.  It  is  rolled  in 
lengths  of  80  feet,  and  weighs  51^^  lbs.  per  yard.  It  is  fish- 
jointed,  and  is  fixed  to  the  sleeper  with  two  rows  of  bolts  and 
nuts  at  intervals  of  from  80  to  40  inches.  The  gauge  is 
preserved  by  means  of  1-inch  tie-rods,  screwed  at  both  ends, 
with  nuts.  One  tie-rod  is  sufficient  for  each  length  of  rail. 
The  combined  rail  and  sleeper,  placed  on  supports  54  inches 
apart,  can  carry  18  tons  at  their  middle,  without  injuring 
their  elasticity.] 


CHAPTER  XL 

RAILWAY  SWITCHES  AND  CROSSIKQS. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  pass  trains  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another,  and  several  different  methods  have  been 
devised  for  doing  this.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
frequently-adopted  plans  is  to  lay  down  a  short  line  of  rails, 
connecting  the  other  two,  and  so  establishing  the  desired 
communication.  It  becomes  necessary,  however,  then,  to 
have  the  means  of  connecting  and  disconnecting  this  short 
with  the  main  line  at  pleasure,  according  as  it  is  intended 
that  the  train  should  leave  or  continue  upon  the  latter ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  contrivance  termed  a  switch^ 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  19:  a  b  and  c  (2  are  portions  of  the 
rails  of  the  main  line,  and  ef&nd  g  h  portions  of  the  short 
line  branching  from  it,  all  of  which  are  immovably  fixed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  rails /i 
and  k  I ;  these,  which  are  termed  the  tongues  of  the  switch, 
are  only  fixed  at  one  of  their  ends,  /  and  k,  on  which  they 
turn  as  centres ;  their  other  ends  are  tapered  away  to  nearly 
a  point,  a  slight  recess  being  cut  in  the  other  lines,  at  i  and 
If  into  which  they  fit.  These  tongues  are  connected  together 
by  a  bar,  mno,  by  means  of  which  they  are  always  pre- 
served at  such  a  distance  apart,  that  when  either  of  the 
tongues  is  in  contact  with  the  rail  near  it,  the  other  shall  be 
removed  from  the  opposite  rail  sufficiently  to  leave  space  for 
the  flange  of  the  carriage- wheels  to  pass  between  them.  In 
order,  then,  to  cause  a  train  to  pursue  its  course  along  the 
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Fig.  78.— Pointa  und  Crowingt. 
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main  line,  or  to  leave  the  same  and  enter  the  branch  line, 
it  only  becomes  necessary  to  move  the  bar  m  n  o,  which, 
when  in  the  position  shown  at  a,  will  canse  the  carriages  to 
leave  the  main  line,  bnt  if  shifted  into  the  position  shown  at 
B,  will  caase  them  to  oontinne  their  conrse  along  the  same. 
It  is  osnal  to  have  the  switches  so  arranged  that  they  are 
kept  in  the  position  shown  in  a  (in  which  the  main  line  is 
not  interrapted)  by  a  self-acting  weight,  the  attendance  of  a 
man  to  move  them  into  the  pontion  shown  at  a  being 
necessary  when  it  is  desired  that  the  train  should  leave  the 
main  line.  Two  guard  rails,  p  q,r  *,  are  necessaiy  in  order 
to  prevent  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  from  striking  against  the 
point  where  the  two  lines  intersect  each  other. 

Another  method  of  removing  only  single  carriages  from 
one  line  of  rails  to  another,  is  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a 
turntable.    Three  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  74,  at  a,  b,  and 
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c.  They  consist  of  a  circular  platform  of  timber  or  iron, 
supported  on  wheels,  and  fixed  npon  a  centre  in  soch  a 
manner  that  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  round,  even 
when  loaded  with  a  considerable  weight,  without  mnoh 
friction.  On  their  npper  surface  they  have  nsnally  two  lines 
of  raUs  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  they  are  so  placed  that 
these  form  the  continuation  of  the  main  lines  of  the  railway, 
and  another  line  eroBsiug  these  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in 
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the  figure.  Now,  the  way  in  which  these  are  employed  is  as 
follows :  supposing  that  a  number  of  carriages  situated  on 
the  line  f  o  were  required  to  be  removed  on  to  the  line  d  a, 
the  carriage  nearest  o  would  be  moved  on  to  the  turntable  o, 
(which,  it  should  have  been  stated,  is  of  sufficient  diameter 
to  receive  the  whole  of  the  carriage  upon  it,)  and  brought 
into  the  position  shown  by  the  whole  lines,  abed;  the  turn- 
table would  then  be  turned  upon  its  centre  through  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  by  which  the  carriage  would  be  brought 
into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  efgh;ii  would 
then  be  run  over  the  turntable  b,  on  to  a,  into  the  position 
shown  by  i  Ap  Z 191,  and  the  turntable  a  being  turned  upon  its 
centre,  would  bring  the  carriage  into  the  position  shown  by 
the  whole  lines,  no p  q,  in  which  it  would  only  have  to 
move  down  the  line  of  rails  to  d  ;  and  the  same  method  of 
procedure  being  followed  with  the  other  carriages,  the  whole 
train  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  shifted  from  one  line  to 
the  other.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  bring  the  carriage  on  to 
the  centre  line  of  rails,  then  the  turntable  b  would  have  been 
employed  instead  of  a. 

A  simple  method  of  reversing  a  train  of  carriages  is  shown 
in  Fig.  75,  which  consists  in  forming  a  short  branch,  b  f,  at 
right  angles  -with  the  main  line,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  two  curves,  b  b  and  s  a  The  train  has  only  then  to  be 
run  off  the  main  line,  by  the  curve  b  e,  into  the  branch, 
unto  the  last  carriage  has  cleared  the  point  b,  when  the 
switches  are  altered,  and  the  train  returned  to  the  main  line 
by  the  other  curve,  £  o,  by  which  the  whole  train  will  have 
been  reversed,  the  end  which  before  was  towards  a  being 
now  towards  d. 

[Switches  constructed  of  ordinary  double-headed  rails  are 
open  to  the  objection  of  the  insufficient  wearing  surface  of  the 
lower  table  of  the  rail  on  the  chair,  and  to  the  instability 
arising  from  the  great  height  of  the  tongue  rail,  relatively  to 
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the  width  of  the  base.  Hence  the  adoption  of  specially- 
formed  rails  for  the  construction  of  the  points.  Wild  and 
Parsons'  switch,  of  which  the  section  and  contour  lines  are 


Fig.  75.— Reversing  Curve 

shown  in  Figs.  76,  is  on  a  good  model.  The  tongue  rail, 
Fig.  77,  has  great  width  of  base — nearly  4  inches — whilst 
the  height  is  only  Sf  inches,  as  against  5  inches,  the  height 
of  the  fixed  rail.  It  thus  possesses  both  stability  and  trans- 
verse strength.  Again,  the  tongue 
is  so  tapered  that  the  end  of  it  is 
housed  under,  instead  of  being 
notched  into,  the  upper  table  of 
the  fixed  rail ;  so  that  the  train 
may  be  transferred  without  shock 
from  the  fixed  line  of  rails  to  the 
siding,  or  vice  versa.  The  fixed 
^p^C-":Tff^  rails  are  secured  in  the  chairs 
by  wedges  instead  of  pins  as 
Pige.  76.— wad  and  ParMne*  Switch,  formerly.  The  toiigue  rails  are 
each  12  feet  long.  There  are  two  heel  chairs,  to  which  the 
switches  or  tongue  rails  are  pinned,  on  which  they  turn,  and 
eight  intermediate  chnirs,  on  which  they  slide. 
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ParsoiiB'  reversible  steal  croeeiiig,  Figs.  77.  is  constructed 
of  steel  rails,  similar  in  sacUon  to  an  ordinal?  double-headed 
rail,  except  that  the  upper  tabls  is  formed  square  at  one 


side.  This  formatioii  adds  to  the  bearing  aorface  of  the 
rail  where  it  is  most  needed — at  the  gap — the  wheels  being 
thus  well  supported  by  the  wing-rails  before  quitting  the 
point,  and  passing  smoothly  over  the  gap.] 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

TRAMWAYS. 

[A  TBAUWATi  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  streei- 
railway,  or  a  road-railway,  forming  part  of  the  road  or  the 
street,  and  constituting,  with  the  carriage-way,  a  combina- 
tion of  railways  and  common  thoroughfares,  such  that  the 
traffic  of  the  street  or  the  road,  unaffected  by  the  tramway, 
is  free  to  circulate.  It  follows,  as  the  principal  condition  of 
such  free  circulatiooi,  that  the  snrfjioe  of  the  rails,  whilst 
these  are  adapted  for  carrying  flanged  wheels,  should  be 
substantially  at  the  general  level  of  the  carriage-way. 

The  modem  tramway  was  first  employed  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  urgently  wanted,  in  consequence  of  the 
inferior  condition  of  the  streets  and  roads  of  the  large  cities. 
The  first  American  tramway  was  the  New  York  and  Haarlem 
line,  of  which  the  first  section,  laid  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares, was  opened  in  1882.  It  was  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet 
8^  inches.  But  it  was  unpopular,  and  was  for  a  time  sup- 
pressed. Tramways,  nevertheless,  were  revived  in  the  same 
city,  about  the  year  1852,  by  the  instrumentality  of  M. 
Loubat,  a  French  engineer,  who  recommended  and  laid  down 
a  tramway  consisting  of  rolled  wrought-iron  rails  laid  upon 
wooden  sleepers.  The  rails  were  constructed  with  a  groove 
in  the  upper  surface,  to  guide  the  wheels  of  the  cars,  which 
were  made  with  flanges,  like  those  of  railway  carriages  and 
waggons.  Tramways  were  rapidly  multiplied  in  New  York, 
which  owes  much  of  its  development  to  the  tramways,  the 
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traffic  on  which  ie  of  mneh  more  importuifie  thao  that  of  tb« 
ligbt-vbeeled  vehicles  tued  for  otdinaiy  eircnlation ;  other- 
wise the  rails,  which  were  formed  with  wide,  gulf-like 
grooves,  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  streets.  The 
tramway  afforded  incalculable  advantages,  and  it  became  an 
indispensable  feature  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  long  distances  to  be  traversed,  the  generally 
bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  roada,  and  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  other  vehicles,  formed  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  forced  the  tramway-cai  into  general  use  for  all 
classes. 

Habits  were  formed,  and  tlic  irregularities  of  railu  and 
roads  were  of  less  importance  than  they  bad  been  felt  to  be 
in  England.    The  annexed  sectional  illustrations.  Figs.  78,  of 


tram-rails  in  New  York,  shows  the  fearless  manner  in  which 
New   York    traui-raile    were    proportioned — combining    ob- 
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noziosB  gnoves  with  masBive  seotiona.  An  nnBophiBtieaUd 
observer,  Btrnck  by  the  proportions  of  the  rule  in  New  York 
with  their  portectoaB  grooves,  described  them  as  "  rails 
which  have  a  sort  of  iron  gaiter  attached  to  each  on  their 
inside  edge."  The  following  are  the  leading  partioolars  of 
some  tram-rails  in  New  York : — 


I  Kew  '^  ork  and  Haarlem 
'  Brookl™City 
New  York,  B«cond  A\enue 
„       „     Third 
Sixth 
'      „  Eighth 


■a.^l-a." 

™.,  1 

Iba.          Inobn.    1    InchM. 

iDOhea.    : 

67 

ill 

m 

90 

1  '^f 

fij 

61 

1  1  ii_. 

6        1 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  meomeDiencea  of  the  New  York 
sections  of  tram  roils  a  different  form  of  rul~a  "  step-rail," 
as    it  ma}    be  called   Fig    79,  from  which  the  groove  was 


Fig.  ;U.~Trua-nil,  PhaiddphU. 

banished  though  a  ridge  remained — was  introduced  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  laid  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  where  it  gave 
satisfaction.  It  consisted  of  a  flat  plate,  Siocbes  wide,  formed 
with  a  raised  ledge  or  fillet  at  one  edge,  standing  J  inch 
above  the  snr&oe  of  the  plate,  witbont  &ay  groove.  The 
plate  was  formed  with  a  ledge  or  fillet  at  each  side,  beloWt 
let  into  corresponding  rebates  in  the  npper  comers  of  tbo 
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sleepers.  The  weight  was  46  lbs.  per  yard.  The  gaage  was 
fixed  at  5  feet  2  inches  between  the  ledges,  to  sait  the  wheels 
of  ordinary  vehicles,  which  could  run  on  the  lower  flat  sur- 
face. The  type  of  tramway  thus  settled  for  Philadelnhia.  in 
1855,  is  shown  in  Figs.  80  and  81. 


Figs.  SO  and  81.— Tramway,  Philadelphia. 

The  rails  were  laid  on  longitudinal  sleepers  of  yellow  pine, 
5  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep,  bolted  down  upon  transverse 
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sleepers,  6  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  with  iron  knees  to 
maintain  the  rails  in  gauge. 

The  step-raH  is  in  general  nse  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  where  prohably  there  is  less  of  the  light  cab 
and  omnibns  traffic  than  prevails  in  English  cities  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  obnoxious  step.  The  gauge  of  tramways, 
adopted  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States,  is  4  feet 
8^  inches. 

The  modem  tramway  was  introduced  in  England  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Train,  who,  in  1857,  made  proposals  for  laying  tram- 
ways, on  the  system  originated  in  Philadelphia,  in  some  of 
the  metropolitan  thoroughfares  and  in  a  few  provincial 
towns.  lines  were  laid  in  a  few  places ;  but,  after  brief 
periods  of  trial,  the  lines  were  removed,  though  in  some 
places,  as  at  Birkenhead,  flat-grooved  rails  were  substituted 
for  the  step  rails. 

In  1866  and  1867,  application  was  made  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  construct  a  system  of  tramways  in  Liverpool,  for 
which  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1868.  This  was  the  first 
English  system  of  tramways  for  passenger  traffic  that  was 
authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  works  were  con- 
structed under  Mr.  George  Hopkins,  as  engineer-in-chief,  to 
a  gauge  of  4  feet  Si  inches.  The  form  of  the  rails  adopted 
in  the  original  construction  of  the  Liverpool  tramways  was 
of  a  flat-grooved  section,  such  as  had  been  found  to  answer 
satisfactorily  at  Birkenhead,  though  narrower,  weighing 
40  lbs.  per  yard,  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  having  a 
section  area  of  about  4  square  mches.  Rails  of  similar  but 
larger  section  were  afterwards  employed,  weighing  45  lbs. 
per  yard,  shown  in  Fig.  82.  The  rail  was  little  else  than  a 
flat  bar,  having  a  narrow  and  shallow  groove  in  its  upper 
surface,  with  a  fillet  on  lower  side,  and  bedded  on  a  longi- 
tudinal sleeper.  The  rail  was  4  inches  wide,  and  1}  inches 
in  thickness.  The  groove  was  formed  with  sloping  sides, 
and  was  }  inch  in  depth,  with  a  width  of  i  inch  at  the 
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I>oUom,  and  doable  the  width  at  the  surface  of  the  nul. 
The  tiead,  or  rolling  surbce  for  the  wheels,  had  a  width  of 
abont  2  inches,  when,  of  conrBe,  the  inner  edge  of  the  tread 


Eailj  Tram-rail,  Liverpool. 


was  at  the  half -width  of  the  rail ;  whilst  the  ledge  forming 
the  other  side  of  the  groove  was  abont  J  inch  wide  at  the 
surface,  and  was  corrngated  transversely  to  prevent  slip- 
perinees  for  horses.  The  rails  were  bedded  on  timber 
sleepers,  4  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep,  and  ware  fished 
with  J-inch  wrought-iron  plates,  12  inches  long  and  4  inches 
^vide,  applied  below  the  joint,  let  flush  into  the  upper  side  of 
the  sleeper.  The  joint  was  fised  with  four  vertical  spikes, 
two  to  each  rail,  driven  through  the  rails,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  groove  and  the  fish-plate,  into  the  sleeper.  Tbe  rails 
were  also  spiked  at  intervals  to  the  sleepers.  The  beads  of 
the  spikes  were  countersunk  and  let  into  the  I'ails  to  finish 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  The  combined  sleeper 
and  rail  thus  presented,  for  the  most  part,  a  vortical  surfaco 
at  each  side,  against  which  paving-stones  could  be  closely 
and  evenly  laid  and  jointed.  Tbe  construction  of  the  way 
is  shown  by  Figs.  88,  84,  85.  To  render  the  way  inde- 
pendent for  support,  on  nncertaiu  at  on  broken  ground,  the 
roadway  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  14^  inches  for  the 
whole  width,  and  a  continuous  bed  of  lime  concrete, 
7  inches  thick,  was  laid  for  the  whole  width  of  the  track,  as 
a  foundation,  upon  which  the  sleepers  were  placed.  The 
interspaces  between  the  sleepers  were  filled  up  with  cement 
to  the  right  level  for  supporting  4-iuch  cubes.     The  sleepers 
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were  laid  in  and  spiked  to  cut-iron  elip  chain,  FigG.  64 
and  86,  which  were  placed  aboat  4  feet  apart  longitndinally, 
and  rested  direct  on  the  con- 
icftwtwrf  crete  foondation.    The  gauge 


I 


I 


1 


! 


of  the  raiie  was  fixed  by  bar- 
iron  cross  ties,  1|  inches  deep 
by  I  inch  thick,  the  ends  of 
which  were  dovetailed  into 
grooves  cast  in  the  inner  sides 
of  the  chaurs.  The  chairs  were 
6  inches  wide  at  the  joints  of 
the  sleepers,  and  8  inches  in- 
termeHliately.  The  roadway 
WRS  nearly  all  of  macadam, 
and  the  materials  for  the  con- 
crete were  taken  from  the 
^  macadam  which  was  lifted  to 

f  make  room  for  the  line;  whilst 

■  *  -  the  whole  of  the  smface  be- 

tween the  rails,  and  for  awidth 
I"  J    ]  of  18  inches  beyond  the  outer 

I      ;  '~\  siAm  of  the  rails,  was  paved 

^        *  with  Welsh    granite    sets— 

4-inch  cubes  between  the  rails, 
and  sets  of  6  inches  in  depth 
for  the  outer  18-inch  spaces. 
The  outer  width,  18  inches, 
was  provided  in  the  Act,  and 
it  defined  the  marginal  boun- 
daries of  the  breadth  of  road- 
way to  be  maintained  by  the 
tramway  company.  That 
width  was,  and  is  now,  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  compromise  ;  and,  says  Mr.  J.  Morris,  "  it 
dues  fairly  represent  the  extent  of  possible  iojurj'  even  which 


the  tfamway  can  do  to  Uie  road,  and  it  is  accepted  uuiver- 
sftUy  on  the  Continent,  and  almoBt  nniverBally  in  America, 
and  is  ihe  recognised  standard."  ^ 


Fig.  St.— Tnmmy,  Limipool. 

The  tramways  of  Constantinople,  of  which  M.  Lebont  trb 
the  engineer,  were  conatmcted  with  the  pattern  of  grooved  rtul, 
weighlng461bB. per  yard, 
«niployed  in  the  Paris 
tramways,  &rtened  as  in 
Fig.  96.  The  rails  were 
bolted  to  bngitadinal 
sleepers,  as  in  Fig.  87. 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sand  Mii.»-PtaDrfCh«T«dTte. 

S  inches  deep,  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.    The 

Fig.  BS.— TnmmTi  CooitMiUiioplf. 

longitudinal  sleepers  were  connected  by  rottnd  iron  tie^rods, 
•  Srport  of  tfif  fitUa  Oemmitttt  OH  Tramwyi  Bill,  isro. 
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which  were  passed  throngb  them,  and  were  screwed  up  by 
:  Dnta  at  both  sides  of  the 
sleepers,  as  shown  in  the 
section  of  the  way,  Fig.  80. 
Streets  in  Constantinople, 
of  from  18  feet  to  28  feet 
wide,  were  paved  across  the 
whole  of  the  way,  as  shown 
_  in  Fig.  88. 

Conwintinopii.     ""  The  total  lengths  of  streets 

traversed  by  tramways,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  Jnne  80| 
187G,  were  as  follows : — 


-  SccUoD  of  Tmnira 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


.  198-61 
The  section  of  tramway 
employed  by  Mr.  G.  Hop- 
kins in  the  reconstrnction 
of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways,  in  1877,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  80.  The 
pre-existing  foundation  of 
concrete  was  partly  re- 
newed by  the  excavation, 
under  each  sleeper,  of  a 
F«  e9-T«n.w.7^CoMtantiQopi..  gh^i^^  trough  j^  the  con- 
crete, li  inches  deep  and  6  or  7  inches  wide.  This  trough  was 
filled  with  fine  concrete,  in  which  the  longitudinal  sleepers 
were  embedded  to  a  depth  of  half  an  mch.  The  sleepers  are 
4  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  rebated  at  the  upper  side  to 
fit  to  the  rail.  They  are  bedded  at  the  joints  on  plates  of  fir, 
6  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  let  into  the  foundation. 
The  nuls  are  of  steel,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  yard.    They  are 
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8j  inches  in  width  nt  the  sarfaca,  2}  InoheB  deep  over  the 
flaages,  and  ItV  inch  thick.  The  groove  is  1(  inch  wide 
and  i  inch  deep,  leaving  only  -fy  inch  of  metal  below  the 
groove.  The  tread  is  2  inches  wide,  and  it  is  very  slightly 
rounded.  The  flanges  are  |  inch  thick  at  the  edge.  Each 
rail,  of  24  feet  in  length,  is  iaetened  by  25  staples,  placed  at 
a  pitch  of  2  feet  7  mches  at'  each  side,  except  at  the  ends, 
where  there  are  two  pairs  of  staples. 


Tig  89— North  UrtropdLtuiTniniWDT 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  tramway  s,  constructed  in  IBH-IS, 
afford  an  excellent  example  of  combined  wood  and  iron  for 
the  way.  Fig.  90.  The  ways  were  laid  to  a  gauge  of  i  feet 
7}  inchea,  with  an  interspace  of  8  feet  11^  inches  between 
the  two  lines ;  whilst  the  paving  was  extended  for  a  width 
of  18  inches  at  each  outer  aide.  The  total  width  for  a  double 
line  was  made  np  tbas — 


Two  widtbB  of  gaugp    . 

Interspace 

Two  stripe  of  pnvoincTit 
FoiirhaU-widUuotmU(li"  X  4-} 


FhI. 

IndiH. 

y 

H 

a 

Hi 

3 

0 

0 

7i 
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For  a  double  line,  the  roadway  was  exc&vated  for  a  width 
of  17  feet,  to  a  uniform  depth  of  12i  inches  below  the 
mtended  level  of  the  rails.  The  raUs  were  of  wrought  iron» 
and  weighed  60 lbs.  per  yard.  Thoy  were  rolled  in  lengths- 
of  24  feet,  with  about  S  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  m 
shorter  lengths.  They  are  8J  inches  wide  and  lA  inch  thick. 
The  rolling  surface,  which  ifl  slightly  rounded,  is  IJ  inches 
wide,  the  groove  is  1^  inches  wide,  and  the  flange  at  the  inner 
side  is  J  inch  wide.  The  groove  is  formed  with  a  flat  floor, 
and  is  only  H  inch  deep,  having  a  }-inoh  thickness  of  metal 
below  it.    The  longitudinal  sleepers  or  beams  are  of  B^tio 


Fis.  90.— Qlueow  Corpootiaii  TmnwiT. 

red  timber,  i  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep.  Kach  24-feet 
rail  is  fastened  to  the  beams  by  20  side  staples.  The  trans- 
verse sleepers,  under  the  longitudinals,  are  8  feet  long  and 
4  inches  deep ;  0  inches  in  width,  except  at  the  joints,  where 
they  are  7  inches  wide.  All  the  timber  was  creosoted  to  the 
extent  of  10  lbs.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot.  The  longitudinal 
beams  rest  in  cast-iron  chairs  spiked  to  the  sleepers.  The 
spaces  between  the  sleepers  were  filled  ^vith  concrete.  The 
paving  sets  were  laid  on  a  ^-inch  layer  of  sand,  and  were 
grouted  with  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  pitch-oil. 

The  "  inner  circle  "  of  the  Liverpool  tramways  was  relaid 
in  1877'8  on  the  system  of  Mr.  Q.  F.  Deacon,  the  borough 
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engineer  at  the  time.  The  leaijing  feature  of  the  system, 
Fig.  91,  Ib  the  method  of  fastening  the  rail  to  the  longitu- 
dinal sleeper  and  the  foundation  of  concrete  by  means  of  a 
central  bolt.  The  groove  is  formed  centirally  in  the  rail, 
which  affords  a  bearing  over  its  whole  width  for  wheels 
oorrespondingly  formed,  with  a  central  flange.  On  the 
bottom,  a  foundation  of  concrete,  made  with  Portland  cement, 
7  inches  deep,  was  laid  for  the  whole  width  of  the  street, 
and  finished  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface.  The  longitudinal 
timber  sleepers  are  8^  inches 
wide  end  CJ  inches  deep.  The 
rails  are  of  Bessemer  steel,  weigh- 
ing 61  lbs.  per  yard,  rolled  in 
lengths  of  24  feet  2  inches,  with 
shorter  lengths.  They  are  8j 
inches  wide,  and  8^  inches  deep 
over  the  flanges.  The  groove  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface, 
1  inch  wide  and  H  inch  deep. 
The  upper  bearing  surfaces  are 
each  1|  inches  wide— together, 
2^  inches.  The  rails  are  bedded 
with  coal  tar  on  the  sleepers, 
and  are  fastened  by  means  of  Fig.  si.— LivBrpooiTramwar. 
central  )-inoh  bolts,  each  of  which  is  formed  with  &n  eye  at 
the  upper  end,  which  embraces  a  J-inch  ronud  iron  ofobs 
pin,  passed  horizontally  through  holes  in  the  side  flanges  of 
the  rails.  The  bolt  passes  down  through  the  sleeper,  and 
nearly  throngh  the  stratum  of  eoucrete,  and  is  formed  with  a 
head  at  the  lower  end,  which  takes  a  bearing  upon  a  round 
cast-iron  plate  or  washer  6  inches  in  diameter,  which,  with 
the  lower  portion  of  bolt,  is  embedded  in  the  concrete.  The 
bolt  is  adjustable  in  length  by  means  of  a  right- and-Iefl 
banded  double  nnt.    The  pAving>BetB  are  from  7  to  7i  inches 
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deep,  laid  on  a  ^-iuch  bed  of  sand ;  except  the  Bets  next  the 
nils,  which  oooaist  of  the  most  durable  atone, — the  hardest 
granite,  or  coarse-grained  trap. 

Mr.  James  Livesey,  so  early  as  in  1669,  advocated  the  nse 
of  an  iron  snbstracture  for  tram- 
'  ways,  combining  a  rail  having 
side  flangea,  with  cast-iron  etoola 
placed  at  intervals.  As  applied  in 
the  city  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  two 
.^,^^- ,  kinds  of  this  H>-Btem  are  shown  in 

~^rd}^^^-' ,  —    Figs.  92  to  96.  The  steel  groove- 

ti».  W.-Liveiej. Tramway,      ^y^  pjg^    gg  tO  94,  WaS  employed 

for  the  City  lines.   It  weighed  40  lbs.  per  yard.  It  is  Scinches 


Fig.  S3.-Iiy«HT'iW«r. 


wide.      The  sapporting  stools  are    8  feet  apart,  fixed  i 

-J 


Fig.  M.— LivtKJ-'a  Ttitn-rul.  Tnunirar- 

sonples  on  wrought-iron  baae  plates.    The  rail  is  dovetailed 
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over  the  stool,  to  which  it  is  keyed.    The  second  kind  of 
tramway,  Fig.  96,  used  in  the  suburban  districts  of  Bnenos 


Pig.  W.— W.  J.Cockbnm-Mnlr'iTnmvsr. 

AyreB,  has  a  flanged  or  Vignoles  rail,  fixed  by  hook-bolts  and 


Fig  BT  —Block  Sleeper 
Mr.  W.  J.  Cockbum-Unir's  system  of  iron  way,  which  he 
calls  the  "  blaok-sleepei  system,"  in  which  the  rail  is  sop- 
ported  on  cast-iron  stools  or  blocks,  is  shown  in  Figs.  96 
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to  98.  The  rails  are  of  wrought  iron,  having  a  middle  ver- 
tical web  on  the  under  side.  They  ore  8  inches  wide,  and 
weigh  30  lbs.  per  yard.  The 
sleepers  are  cast-iron  blocks,  rect- 
~v  angular,  hollow,  open  at  the  base, 
and  ribbed  interiorly.  They  are 
abont  11}  inches  long,  7}  inches 

Hg.  fl8.-Block  eie«vet.  ^^^^  ^^^  g  5^^^^^  ^^^^  .  ^j;^^  ^j 

2  feet  Qi  inches  apart  between  centres,  and  tied  transversely. 
The  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  tramways  of  Monte 
Video  and  elsewhere. 
Ransomas,  Deas,  and  Rapier's  system.  Figs.  99,  100 — a 


'Rnimmea,  Deu,  mi  Raplct's  TmnTa 


cast-iron  way  laid  on  concrete — was  laid  in  1870  at  Glasgow 
barboor.     It  has  stood  the  traffic  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eincaid's  iron  way  has  been  extensively  laid 
in  England.     Side-flanged  rails  are  fast- 

j, 11,; ^       ened  to  caet-iron  chairs  placed  at  8  feet 

Hll^^jfllH  y  apart  between  centres  by  means  of  staples 
I  ^^^  I  1  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  '^^  staples  penetrate  into 
I  I*  hard-wood  pings  let  into  the  chairs.   For 

I     /'^^N    I   I    the  Bristol  tramways,  the  rails  were  of 

—    Fir  100^^       wroaght-iron,  weighing  48  lbs,  per  yard; 

BinBoms'iTrain-raa.  fgr  the  Leicester  tramways  they  were  of 
Siemens  steel,  47  lbs.  per  yard.  In  the  more  recent  deve- 
lopment of  the  system,  for  the  Salford  Corporation  Tramways, 
Figs.  101  to  108,  the  rails,  of  iron,  weigh  60  lbs.  per  yard ; 
they  are  81  inches  vride,  and  are  2|  inches  deep,  with  a  masi- 
mtim  thickness  of  If  inches.    The  tread,  or  rolling  snrface. 
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JBl}  inches  wide  ;  it  is  flat  and  inolined,  so  that  at  the  centre 
of  the  nil  it  is  i  inch  h^^r  than  at  the  aide.  Car-wheels, 
conse<]oently,  take  their  bearings  on  the  middle  or  centre 


^.^,.  ..;#~-^ 


Tig.  101.— Kliwsld'iTiamiray. 
line  of  the  mi).    The  paving  consists  of  granite  sets,  6  inches 
deep,  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand  2  inches  tbick. 


Fig.  Iltt.-Kliicidd'*  Cbsir. 

Barker's  way  has  been  laid  in  Manchester.  The  peculiar 
features  of  this  system  are  the  longitudinal  cast-iron  sleepers, 
which  afford  a  continaous  bearing  for  the  rail  and  for  the 
adjoining  paving  sets;  and  the  grooved  lail,  of  which  the 
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lower  snr&ce  ia  indented  longitadin&lly,  and  ia  formed  vith 
a  central  flange  or  web,  by  whieh  it  is  fastened  by  cotters  to 
the  sleeper.  The  sleeper 
ia  in  section  like  the  ordi- 
nary bridge-rail  in  use  on 
railways,  bat  it  is  of  larger 
dimensbnB.  The  general 
design  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  104,  adapted  for  coun- 
try linesofligbt  traffic.  For 
street  lines,  in  Manchester, 
the  scantlings,  as  adopted 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lynde,  are 
heavier.  The  sleeper  consists  of  a  hollow  vertical  portion, 
8  inches  wide,  finished  with  a  solid  head,  formed  to  fit  and 
to  carry  the  rail;  and  two  homontal  flanges,  about  4  or 
4i  inches  wide,  making  in  all  a  broad  continuons  base 
12  inches  in  width.  The  total  height  of  the  combined  sleeper 
and  rail  is  7|  inches.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  8  inches  wide, 
weighing  40  lbs.  per  yard. 


n 

Fiff.  108.--Kin<»id'a  Bail. 


In  the  Moscow  tramways,  it  appears,  the  firet  employment 
of  solid  flanged  rails  of  the  Vignoles  pattern  was  made.  The 
way,  Figa.  106  and  106,  was  designed  by  the  engineer. 
Colonel  Sytenko,  who  began  by  rejecting  the  grooved  rail,  and 
adopted  the  Vignoles  type,  laid  on  transverse  sleepers.     The 
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iuIb  aie  of  steel,  weighing  66  lb.  per  yaid ;  they  ure  made  to 
a  height  of  5  inches,  to  admit  of  the  juxtapoaition  of  paving- 
stones  of  sofficieot  depth  above  the  sleepers.  The  pavliig- 
stoDen  next  the  rails  at  the  imier  sides  &re  cat  to  form  a 


Fls.  i<]6.— Homo*  Tmn war- 
groove  for  the  wheel  flanges.     The  rails  are  jointed  with 
fishplates  and  bolts  and  nuts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  106. 

Mr.  Thomas  Floyd,  abandoning  the  three-eided  or  box 
rail  with  the  longitudinal  timber  sleeper, 
employs  a  girder  rail  of  the  form  shown  lu 
Fig.  107,  having  a  flange  base  snpported  on 
cross  timber  sleepers,  which  have  bevelled 
sides  tumbling  tDwards  towards  the  upper 
snrface.  The  rail  is  of  steel,  weighing  71  lbs. 
per  yard,  it  is  6i  inches  in  depth  aud 
6  inches  wide  at  the  base.  It  is  rolled  com- 
plete with  the  groove.  A  trench  llj  inches  j^ 
in  depth  is  formed,  and  of  sufficient  width,  T™m-r»ii.  i£<»e«'. 
varying  with  the  gaage  of  the  way  The  cross  sleepers 
are  laid  on  the  bottom  at  the  dis- 
tances required.  On  these  the  rails 
are  spiked  down  to  gange,  and  are 
fished  at  the  joints.  The  sleepers 
are  then  packed  np  to  the  proper 
level  by  beater  picks,  and  con. 
crete  is  thrown  into  the  bays  be- 
tween the  sleepers  and  brought  np 
flnsh  with  them.  The  Croydon  ' 
tramways  and  the  Cambridge  tram- "«■ '"-""'^'"■""""^ 
ways  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Floyd  on  this  system, 
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and  he  eontemplatea  the  adoption  of  the  Bame  system  for 
the  Woolnioh  tramways  and  the  Northampton  traumayB. 

In  the  matter  of  the  paving  for  the  Croydon  and  the 
Cambridge  tramways,  asphaltic  pavement  has  been  laid  at 
both  places  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  the  noise 
of  horses'  feet.  Mr.  Floyd  proposed  the  paving 
ofgranite  sets,  but  he  waa  overrated  by  the  local 
anthorities  in  each  instance.  The  paving  is  a 
species  of  asphaltic  maeadam ;  the  first  layer  is 
made  with  stone  broken  to  a  2i-inch  ring-gange. 

□    ,  The  uppermost  layer  is  made  with  stones  broken 

.  :.Lt         to  a  j-mch  or  a  1-inch  gange,  and  is  well  rolled 
'  ^a  in.      It  is  finally  painted  with  a  miztnre  of  boil- 

^  I'''  ing  tar  and  mineral  pitch,  and  strewn  with  kiln- 

b  dried  sand.  After  twelve  months'  trial  of  this 
I  paving  at  Croydon,  the  lesnlts  were  so  far  sa- 
f  tiafactory  that  its  use  was  continned.  Mi.  Floyd 
■f  considers  that  on  roads  where  vehicular  traffic  is 
I  of  a  light  character,  this  kind  of  paving  may  be 
'^  used  with  economy ;  but  that  for  considerable 
S  traffic,  granite-set  paving  is  preferable.  Taking 
i  the  cost  for  asphalte  pa\'ing  at  one-third  of  that 
ofgranite  paving,  in  connection  with  the  cost  for 
maintenance,  the  average  annua!  cost  would  be 
equal.  The  asphaltic  paving  is  liable  to  ooze 
upwards  during  verj-  hot  and  dry  weather,  but 
it  keeps  the  subatrncture  thoroughly  dry. 
Mr.  Floyd  found  that  the  cross-sleepera  aid 
materially  in  absorbing  vibration — a  matter  of 
special  importance  for  girder-rails;  and  that, 
when  such  nula  are  laid  on  concrete,  the  greater 
the  sleepers  are  in  width  the  easier  is  the  motion 
of  the  tramcor.  The  construction  of  the  Cam- 
bridge tramway  is  shown  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  108.  The 
sleepers  are  Q  inches  wide  by  H  mcbes  deep,  and  are  phused 
at  distances  of  i  feet  apart  between  centres.l 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CANALS. 

Of  thb  Genxbal  Abbangbment  of  Canals. 

Canals  are  artificial  channels  of  water,  which  have  been 
formed  for  the  porpose  of  affording  the  facilities  of  water 
conveyance  in  districts  where  no  natural  rivers  and  streams 
exist,  or  where  those  which  may  have  existed  have,  from  a 
variety  of  canses,  been  ill-adapted  for  navigable  purposes. 
And,  in  fact,  canals  possess  (generally  speaking)  so  many 
advantages  over  rivers,  that  they  have  frequently  been  con- 
siruoted,  at  considerable  cost,  in  situations  where  navigable 
rivers  were  already  existing.  In  many  rivers  the  existence 
of  currents  and  shoals  renders  the  navigation  difficult  and 
uncertain,  and  in  times  of  floods  and  freshets,  it  has  fre« 
quently  to  be  entirely  suspended.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  rivers  seldom  flow  in  a  very  direct  opurse,  but  more 
frequently  pursue  a  winding  path,  depending  upon  the  form 
of  the  valleys  through  which  they  have  to  thread  their  way : 
in  such  situations  as  these,  the  superiority  of  canals  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

In  laying  down  and  arranging  the  general  line  of  a  canal, 
many  points  have  to  be  considered  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  generally  mentioned,  as  appljong  to  them  in 
common  with  roads  and  railways,  at  the  commencement  of 
Chapter  I.  One  of  the  most  desirable  points  to  be  attained 
is  a  perfectly  level  surface  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It 
is,  however,  very  seldom  that  the  country  is  so  favourable 
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as  to  allow  tlus  to  be  effected.  In  most  cases  it  becomes 
necessary  occasionally  to  alter  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
canal,  the  water  being  retained  at  the  higher  level  by  gates 
so  placed  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  them  keeps 
them  closed.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  prevent  a  small 
amount  of  leakage  at  the  gates,  and  therefore  it  becomes  \ 

necessary  to  have  the  means  of  sapplying  the  upper  portion 
of  the  canal  with  water,  to  compensate  for  that  which  thus 
escapes,  as  well  as  that  which  is  necessary  (as  we  shall 
presently  explain)  to  pass  vessels  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  level.  In  addition  to  these  two  causes  of  loss,  a 
further  waste  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  from  its  sur- 
face, and  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  ground  through 
which  it  flows.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  arrangement  of  a  canal,  to  obtain  some 
natural  feeder  (as  it  is  termed)  for  the  supply  of  the  water 
thus  lost,  and  which  object  is  usually  attained  by  diverting 
some  of  the  smaller  natural  rivers  or  streams,  and  leading  as 
much  of  their  waters  as  may  be  required  to  supply  the 
highest  (technically  called  the  summit)  level  of  the  canal,  for 
that  being  properly  supplied,  the  lower  levels  will  be  fed  by 
the  water  which  escapes  from  the  upper.  Before  forming  a 
canal,  the  strata  through  which  it  will  pass  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  more  especially  with  reference  to  its  powers 
of  retaining  water,  that  is,  of  not  absorbing  it.  Many  soils, 
such  as  clean  sand,  or  gravel,  would  carry  off  the  water  so 
rapidly  as  soon  to  drain  the  canal,  and  therefore  such  strata 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  Where,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so,  the  canal  may  be  made  water-tight  by 
lining  its  sides  and  bottom  with  puddled  clay,  which  consists 
of  good  clay,  thoroughly  well  beaten  up  with  water,  or 
tempered,  and  then  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  gravel, 
sand,  or  chalk.  Pure  clay  by  itself  would  not  answer,  be- 
cause if  at  any  time  the  water  in  the  canal  sunk  below  its 
ordinary  level,  the  upper  part  of  the  puddle,  becoming  dry, 
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would  craok ;  and  when  the  water  again  rose  it  wonld 
escape  through  these  cracks,  which  by  its  action  wonld  be 
gradually  enlarged,  until  the  puddle  was  rendered  useless. 

The  form  of  section  of  a  canal,  that  is,  its  width  and 
depth,  is  another  point  requiring  to  be  carefully  considered. 
This  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  vessels  which  are  to 
be  conveyed  upon  it,  and  upon  the  amount  of  the  traffic  to 
be  expected.  The  sides  of  canals  are  usually  formed  with 
slopes,  of  about  two  to  one,  and,  in  some  oases,  the  upper 
parts,  near  the  water's  edge,  and  which  are  most  exposed  to 
the  ripple  produced  by  the  passage  of  vessels,  are  protected 
by  rough  stone  paving. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  and  dimensions  of 
the  transverse  section  of  a  few  of  the  English  and  American 
canals : — 


Date 
of  con- 

Length 

in 
Miles. 

Breadth. 

T^.an 

.1.1. 

VAXB  OP  CANAL- 

atroe- 
tion. 

Top. 

Bot- 
tom. 

Dep^u. 

UrOLISH. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Ft  In. 

Bankey  Canal    .    .    .    . 

1765 

12 

48 

— 

6 

7 

John  Eyes. 

Leeds  and  Liyeipool .    . 

1770 

106} 

4S 

87 

6 

0 

Brindlsy. 

Baaingftoke 

1778 

87 

88 

— 

6 

6 

— 

Thames  and  Berem   .    . 

.  1788 

80 

43 

80 

6 

0 

B.  Whitworth. 

Olouoester  and  Berkeley 

1793 

m 

70 

— 

18 

0 

Telford. 

Grand  Jnncti<Mk «... 

1798 

90 

48 

— 

6 

0 

JesBop. 

Kennet  and  Ayon  .    .    . 

1794 

67 

44 

81 

6 

0 

Rennie. 

Aberdeenshire  .    •    •    • 

1796 

It 

23 

— 

8 

6 

Captain  Tkiylor. 

Thames  and  Medway.    . 

1800 

60 

88 

7 

0 

— 

Caledonian 

1808 

83 

40 

— 

20 

0. 

Telford. 

Bye,  or  Boyal  Militazy  . 

1807 

80 

72 

86 

9 

0 

Boyal  Engineers! 

AxxaiCAir. 

Champlain 

Schuylkm  Navigation    . 

^ 

11 

40 

88 

4 

0 

_ 

— 

68 

86 

22 

8 

6 

— 

Morris 

— 

1011 
876{ 

82 

20 

4 

0 

— > 

— 

40 

28 

4 

0 

— 

Erie 

868 

40 

28 

4 

0 

~ 

Of  Looks  and  theib  Substitutes. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  alter  the  level  of  the  surface  of  a  canal,  the 
water  is  retained  at  the  higher  level  by  means  of  gates  ;  and 
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Fie-  lOe.  Caiud  Lode.  Fig.  U& 
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we  have  now  to  explain  more  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  constmcted,  as  well  as  the  means  adopted  for  pass- 
ing vessels  np  or  down  from  one  level  to  the  other. 

The  most  frequently  employed  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
is  the  common  lock,  of  which  Fig.  109  is  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion ;  Fig.  110  a  plan  ;  Fig.  Ill  a  transverse  section  through 
the  centre  of  the  lock ;  and  Fig.  112  a  transverse  section  of 
the  canal  helow  the  lock,  showing  its  lower  entrance.  The 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  canal  are  connected  hy  the 
passage  a  b  o,  termed  the  lock  chamber,  the  form  of  which 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  Ill  ;  its  sides  and  bottom  (the  latter 
termed  the  invert,  or  floor)  are  usually  lined  with  brick  or 
stone.  The  lock  chambef  is  much  less  in  width  than  the 
canal,  being  made  only  a  little  wider  than  the  vessels  intended 
to  pass  through  it.  It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to 
Fig.  109,  that  the  floor  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lock  chamber, 
from  D  to  B,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  upper  portion  of  the 
canal ;  and  the  remainder,  from  f  to  o,  is  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  eanaL  The  gates,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
is  retained  at  the  upper  lev^l,  are  shown  at  a  e,  Fig.  109,  and 
in  the  section,  Fig.  Ill ;  they  are  slightly  curved,  as  shown 
in  the  plan,  Fig.  110.  When  opened,  they  turn  upon  their 
ends,  H  and  k,  as  centres ;  and  they  are  of  such  a  breadth 
that,  when  shut,  they  meet  at  an  angle  at  r,  in  which 
position  each  gate  derives  support  from  the  other ;  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water  against  them  only  tends  to  keep  them 
the  more  closely  shut,  and,  consequently,  to  diminish  the 
space  through  which  it  might  otherwise  have  escaped. 

The  gates  are  opened  by  means  of  capstans,  l  and  m,  the 
chains  being  attached  to  the  gates  under  the  water,  and 
passing  through  tunnels  in  the  sides  of  the  lock.  They  are 
closed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  two  other  capstans,  n  and  o, 
the  gate  h  i  being  shut  by  means  of  the  capstan  o,  and  k  i 
by  means  of  n. 

Another  pair  of  gates,  precisely  similar,  are  placed  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  lock,  c  o ;  they  are  carried  np  to  the  same 
lavel  as  the  upper  gates,  and  are  therefore  aa  much  higher 
than  these  as  the  upper  canal  is  above  the  lower,  as  is  shown  at 
A  and  c,  Fig.  109,  and  in  the  two  sections,  Figs.  Ill  and  112. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the 
lock  is  nsed ;  and  we  will  first  suppose  the  case  of  a  boat 
requiring  to  be  raised  from  the  lower  to  the  nppar  level  of 
the  canal.  The  lower  gates,  at  c,  are  firat  opened,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  109  and  110,  and  the  boat  is  floated  into  the  look 
chamber  (the  length  of  which  ehoold  be  a  few  feet  more 
than  that  of  the  longest  boat  passing  along  the  canal) ;  they 
arc  then  shut,  and  bronght  into  the  position  shown  by  the 


Fig.  ua. 

dotted  lines,  p,  q,  b,  in  Fig.  110,  which  having  been  done, 
some  of  the  water  from  the  apper  canal  is  let  into  the  lock 
chamber,  through  channels  shown  at  B  and  t,  in  the  sides  of 
the  apper  part  of  the  look,  and  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure,  by  sluices  worked  hy  machinery.  The 
water  being  prevented  from  Sowing  ont,  in  consequence  of 
the  lower  gates  being  shut,  quickly  rises  to  the  same  height 
in  the  lock  chamber  as  in  the  npper  canal,  the  boat  rising 
with  it.  As  soon  as  such  is  the  case,  the  npper  galea  at  a 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  is  floated  ont  of  the  lock  into  the 
upper  canal.  The  reverse  operation  of  lowering  a  boat  from 
the  npper  to  the  lower  level  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner ;  the  boat  is  floated  into  tiie  lock  chamber,  the  gates 
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at  A  being  opened,  and  those  at  o  dosed ;  the  fonner  are 
then  shut,  and  the  water  in  the  lock  chamber  is  allowed  to 
run  out  by  channels,  n  v,  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lock,  similar  to  those  already  described  at  the  npper,  nntil 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  lower  canal,  when  the  gates  at 
0  are  opened,  and  the  boat  passes  out  of  the  lock. 

The  quantity  of  water  let  out  of  the  upper  canal  in  the 
passage  of  a  boat  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  the 
boat  is  moving,  and  whether  it  finds  the  lock  filled  or  empty. 
The  following  Table  shows  all  the  cases  which  can  occur  : — 


Boat  descending  . 
Boat  ascending    . 


Finding 

the 

Look, 


Lets  oat  of  the 
Upper  Canal, 


And  leaves 
the  Look, 


Full     .  .'None    .    . 

Empty  .ll  Lockfull 

Full     .  .1  Lockfull 

Empty  .ll  Lockfull 


I  Empty. 
IfuII. 


It  is  therefore  evident,  that  a  series  of  boats  following 
each  other  in  the  same  direction,  either  up  or  down,  will 
require  one  lockfull  of  water  for  every  boat  that  passes ;  but 
if  the  boats  pass  alternately  up  and  down,  only  one  lockfull 
will  be  required  between  each  pair,  since  every  ascending 
boat  requires  a  lockfull,  and  leaves  the  lock  full ;  and  every 
descending  boat  finding  the  lock  full,  does  not  require  any 
water  from  the  upper  canal. 

When  the  ground  rises  or  falls  so  rapidly  as  to  require 
several  locks  in  a  short  distance,  it  is  not  unusual  to  form 
what  is  called  a  chain  of  locks,  or  to  make  a  succession  of 
lock  chambers  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  the 
lower  gates  of  one  chamber  forming  the  upper  gates  of  the 
next  below  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  118.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  locks,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  only  one 
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more  than  half  the  namber  of  gates,  with  all  the  machinery 
for  opening  and  closing  them,  is  required. 

In  some  situations,  where  the  supply  of  water  for  lockage 
is  small,  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  quantity 
required  for  this  purpose  is  much  lessened.  This  system 
consists  in  forming  one  or  more  excavations  or  ponds  by  the 
side  of  the  lock  chamber,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
culverts,  having  sluices,  or  valves.  The  level  of  these  ponds 
is  so  arranged  that  when  the  lock  is  full,  and  it  is  desired  to 
let  off  the  water,  so  as  to  lower  its  surface  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  canal,  instead  of  allowing  the  whole  of  the  water  to 
run  into  the  canal,  a  portion  of  it  is  run  into  the  pond,  and 


Fig.  lis.— Canal  Locks. 

there  kept  uiitU  ifc  is  again  desired  to  fill  the  lock  chamber, 
when,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  water  required  for 
that  purpose  from  the  upper  canal,  that  from  the  pond  is  first 
allowed  to  run  into  the  lock,  and  the  remainder  only  taken 
from  the  upper  canal. 

Canal  Aqueducts. 

In  carrying  canals  across  short  and  deep  valleys,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  succession  of  locks  which  would  be  required  if  the 
surface  of  the  canal  were  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
valley,  it  is  usual  to  carry  them  across  at  a  higher  level, 
through  a  water-tight  channel  formed  and  supported  upon 
arches.  Such  structures  arc  termed  aqueducts^  and  in  their 
construction  have  afforded  some  fine  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  engineering  skill. 
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Fignre  114  is  an  elevation  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  aqueducts,  that  of  Ponty-Cysyllte,  constructed  by 
Telford,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Ellesmere  and 
Chester  Canal  across  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  It  is  upwards 
of  1000  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  nineteen  arches  of  equal 
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Fig,  114.— Cannl  Aquedoot 


Fig.  116. 

span ,  but  varying  in  their  height  above  the  ground.  The  three 
shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  114,  and  in  plan  in  Fig.  1 15,  are  the 
highest,  being  those  which  cross  the  River  Dee  itself;  the 
surface  of  the  canal  is  127  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the 
water  in  the  river.  The  aqueduct  itself  is  a  cast-iron  trough 
(shown  in  section  in  Fig.  116),  formed  of  plates  with  flanges 
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Becarely  bolted  together.  This  trongh  is  supported  upon 
east-iron  arches,  each  composed  of  four  ribs,  supported  upon 
piers  of  masonry.  The  towing  path  overhangs  the  water, 
being  supported  at  intervals  on  timber  pillars,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  116. 


Fig.  116— Canal  Aqueduct. 

Fig.  117  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  Chirk  Aqueduct, 
carrying  the  same  canal  across  the  valley  of  the  Greiroig,  at 
a  height  of  70  feet  above  th^  level  of  the  river  beneath.  It 
consists  of  ten  arches  of  equal  span,  constructed  of  masonry  ; 
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in  this  case  only  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  canal  is  of  iron ; 
the  sides,  which  are  5  feet  6  inches  in  thickness,  being  built 
of  ashlar  masonry  backed  with  brickwork  in  cement. 

[Canals  are  classified  as  barge  canals  and  ship  canals  ;  the 
former  laid  out  for  local  or  inland  traffic,  the  latter  for 
through  traffic  from  sea  to  sea  by 
ships.  Barge  canals,  notwith- 
standing the  competition  of  rail- 
ways, appear  to  hold  their  place 
in  the  system  of  inland  trans- 
port of  goods  and  minerals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  where  canal  exten- 
sions are  made.  Even  in  rail- 
way-ridden England  the  Bir- 
mingham, Grand  Junction,  and 
other  canals  appear  to  carry  on 
as  brisk  a  trade  as  ever.  But 
it  is   not  likely  that  they  will 

be  extended  in  competition  with  railways;  for  they  are 
neither  quick  nor  altogether  certain  in  the  matter  of 
water  supply,  particularly  in  dry  seasons ;  nor  in  severe 
winter  weather,  when  the  traffic  is  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  ice.  Such  objections  do  not  apply  in  the  same 
degree  to  ship  canals,  of  which  the  low-level  canals  receive 
their  supply  from  the  sea,  and  which  cannot,  at  least 
in  temperate  climates,  be  frozen  over ;  whilst  ship  canals 
generally  command  a  monopoly  of  traffic  in  a£fbrding  short 
and  sheltered  passages  for  sea-borne  vessels. 

Babge  Canals. 

According  to  the  section  generally  adopted  for  barge 
canals,  they  are  constructed  with  a  width  of  from  24  feet 
to  40  feet,  and  are  from  4  to  5  feet  in  depth.    When  foi*med 
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Fig.  IIT.—Ganal  Aqueduct. 
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in  a  retentive  soil,  they  are  made  as  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  llBf  having  a  towing-path  at  one  side ;  bat  when  the 
soil  is  poroos,  clay  paddle  is  introdaced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119. 
That  there  should  be  no  material  augmentation  of  the  resist- 
ance of  a  boat,  beyond  the  normal  resistance  in  open  water, 
the  breadth  at  the  bottom  shoald  be  at  least  twice  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  boat,  the  depth  shoald  be  at  least 
18  inches  more  than  the  draught,  and  the  sectional  area  of 
waterway  should  be  at  least  six  times  the  greatest  midship 
secftion  of  the  boat. 


!•' 

Fig.  ll&-Canal. 


Locks  on  barge  canals  in  England  have  a  width  of  8  feet, 
and  they  are  from  70  to  80  feet  in  length,  with  a  lift  ordi- 
narily of  8  feet. 


Fig.  119.-CaaaL 

Inclined  planes,  which  possess  the  advantage  of  economis- 
ing water,  were  adopted  in  1789  on  the  Eetling  Canal,  in 
Shropshire.  One  of  these  inclines  is  600  yards  in  length,  with 
a  rise  of  126  feet ;  another  rises  207  feet  in  a  length  of  850 
yards.  The  boats,  which  carry  about  5  tons  each,  are 
drawn  by  machinery  on  a  railway  laid  on  the  incline. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  Tork,  constructed  the  Morris  Canal, 
in  the  United  States,  between  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware, with  28  inclined  planes,  having  gradients  of  about  1  in 
10,  with  lifts  averaging  58  feet.  The  boats,  with  their  load, 
weighed  50  tons,  and  after  having  been  grounded  on  a  car- 
riage, they  were  raised  by  water-power  up  the  inclines  with 
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ease  and  expedition.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  101  miles, 
and  the  total  rise  and  fall  is  1,557  feet,  of  which  228  feet 
are  effected  hy  means  of  locks,  and  the  remaining  1,884  feet 
hy  inclined  planes.  Slightly  hoilt  hoats  80  feet  long  are 
liable  to  injury  by  straining  while  resting  on  the  cradle  ;  but 
this  objection  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  been  overcome  by 
Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Bateman  on  the  Monkland  Canal,  where 
the  boats  are  not  wholly  grounded  on  the  carriage,  but  ai*e 
floated  and  transported  in  a  carriage  of  boiler-plate  contain- 
ing 2  feet  of  water.  This  inclined  plane  is  96  feet  in  height 
to  a  gradient  of  1  in  10,  and  is  worked  by  two  25  horse- 
power steam-engines.  The  maximum  weight  raised  is  80  tons, 
and  the  transit  is  effected  in  ten  minutes.  The  average 
total  number  of  boats  passed  over  the  incline  is  about 
7»500  per  year. 

The  most  recently  constructed  lift  for  canal  boats  is  that 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams,  jun.,  for  establishing  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  river  Weaver  and  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Oanal  at  Anderton.  The  canal,  which  for 
some  miles  runs  parallel  and  close  to  the  river,  is  on  the  top 
of  a  bank,  whilst  the  river  runs  at  the  bottom,  at  a  level  of 
50  feet  4  laches  below  that  of  the  canal.  There  is  an  island 
in  the  Anderton  basin  of  the  Weaver,  which  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  site  of  the  lift.  There  is  also  a  basin  of  the  canal,  from 
which  the  water  of  the  canal  is  carried  in  a  wrought-iron 
aqueduct  at  the  level,  across  an  arm  of  the  river,  to  the  end 
of  the  lift-pit  on  the  island,  where  the  boats  are  lifted  and 
lowered  between  the  end  of  the  aqueduct  and  a  cutting  from 
the  main  river  into  the  island.  The  aqueduct  is  of  wrought 
iron,  84  feet  4  inches  wide,  8^  feet  deep,  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  channels  by  a  central  web,  and  carrying 
5i  feet  of  water.  Each  end  of  the  aqueduct  is  fitted  with 
wrought-iron  balanced  lifting-gates  for  controlling  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  barges.  The  lift  is  double,  and  the  barges  are 
raised  or  lowered  whUe  floating  in  a  box  or  trough  full  of 
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water :  so  arranged  that  one  trongh  containing  barges,  in 
coming  down  to  the  river,  assists  in  lifting  barges  in  the 
other  trough  np  to  the  canal.  The  troughs  are  75  feet  long 
and  15i  feet  wide,  holding  5  feet  of  water — ^long  enough  to 
hold  the  largest  barges  that  can  be  used  on  the  canal,  and 
wide  enough  to  hold  one  of  the  largest  barges  carrying  from 
80  to  100  tons,  or  two  of  the  small  ordinary  barges  carrying 
from  80  to  40  tons.  Each  trough  is  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  vertical  cast-iron  hydraulic  ram,  8  feet  in  diameter,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  raised  and  lowered.  The  gross  load  on 
one  ram,  comprising  the  weight  of  one  trough,  with  water 
and  barges,  amounts  to  240  tons,  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of 
4i  cwt.  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the  ram.  The  presses 
are  below  the  bottom  of  the  lift- pit,  within  cast-iron  cylinders 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  70  feet.  An  accumulator  assists  in  work- 
ing the  lift,  having  a  21-inch  ram,  with  a  stroke  of  18^  feet, 
and  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  main  rams  for  a 
stroke  of  4^^  feet.  Besides  being  worked  as  a  double  lift, 
each  trough  can  be  lifted  separately  by  the  engine  and  thei 
accumulator — an  operation  requiring  half  an  hour.  But 
when  the  two  lifts  work  in  conjunction,  the  operation  of 
raising  and  lowering  simultaneously  occupies  from  2^^  to 
8  minutes.  The  motive  power  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  entire  lift  is  performed  by  using  a  layer  of 
water,  6  inches  deep,  from  the  upper  trough ;  second,  the 
remaining  twelfth  is  supplied  by  engine-power,  by  which 
water  is  continually  pumped  into  the  accumulator.  By 
means  of  these  combinations,  an  economy  of  time,  water,  and 
attendance  is  effected.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  descend- 
ing loads  are  so  much  greater  than  the  ascending  loads,  that 
in  practice  there  is  no  loss  of  water  from  the  canal.  The 
lift  was  opened  for  regular  duty  in  July,  1875.  The  system 
possesses  two  obviously  good  features.  The  barges  are 
maintained  in  a  state  of  floatation,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
barge  owners,  however  rotten  the  barges  may  be,  to  say  that 
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they  had  been  damaged.  Again,  ehains  are  entirely  die* 
pensed  with,  as  the  lift  is  performed  entirely  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  press.  The  cost  of  the  ironwork  and  machinery 
was  £29,468 ;  foundations,  basins,  and  approaches,  J618,965 ; 
together,  £48,428.  The  contract  for  the  ironwork  was  let 
in  1872,  when  maximnm  prices  prevailed.  In  full  operation, 
the  working  expenses  amount  to  £16  per  week;  adding 
10  per  cent,  of  the  prime  cost,  £98  per  week,  makes  a  total 
of  £108  per  week.  The  lift  is  capable  of  transferring 
16  barges  per  hour — 8  up  and  8  down — equivalent  to  a  total  of 
960  barges  transferred  per  week.  The  laden  barges  average 
about  25  tons  burden  each,  making  12,000  tons  per  week, 
giving  as  the  average  working  cost  2*16d.  per  ton. 

The  rapidity  of  performance  of  the  lift,  by  which  in  eight 
minutes  two  barges  can  be  transferred  from  the  river  to  the 
canal,  and  two  others  from  the  canal  to  the  river,  is  illustrated 
by  comparison  with  the  operations  at  a  flight  of  locks  on  the 
canal  at  Buncom,  where  it  requires  from  1^  to  li  hours  for 
a  barge  to  pass  through  the  locks.* 

A  sufficient  number  of  waste-weirs,  for  the  discharge  of 
surplus  water  accumulating  during  floods,  are  required  on 
canals.  Wherever  the  canal  crosses  a  stream,  and  at  other 
points  where  the  canal  is  liable  to  influx,  waste-weirs  should 
be  provided,  with  courses  for  discharge  of  the  water  iuto  the 
nearest  streams.  Waste-weirs  are  placed  at  the  top  water 
levels,  so  that  when  a  flood  occurs  the  water  overflows 
directly,  and  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  relieved.  If  suit- 
able exits  be  not  provided,  the  banks  may  be  breached,  the 
tow-path  may  be  flooded,  adjoining  lands  may  be  damaged, 
and  the  traffic  may.be  arrested. 

Stop-gates  are  necessary  at  short  intervals  of  a  few  miles, 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  canal  into  isolated  reaches,  in 

*  See  a  paper  on  **  Hydraulic  Canal  lift  at  Anderton,  on  the  rivor 
Weayer."  By  8.  Doer.  HrQe$9dmg$  of  th$  DtstiMion  of  Civil  Enginmh 
voL  zlv.,  p.  107- 
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otder  that,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  the  gates  may  be  oloMd 
on  tiie  defectire  portion  and  the  water  mu  off  irom  that  part, 
for  the  execatiou  of  repairB,  whether  special  or  general. 
Stop-gates  may  be  constructed  simply  of  thick  planks,  which 
ire  slipped  Into  grooves  formed  at  those  narrow  parts  of  the 
canal  which  occar  nnder  wood  bridges,  or  at  contractions 
made  at  intermediate  points  to  receive  them.  Mr.  D.  Ste- 
venson instances  an  example  ol  the  value  of  stop-gates  in 
obviating  serions  accidents.  The  water  during  a  heavy 
flood  flowed  over  the  towing-path  of  the  Union  Canal,  con- 
necting Edinbnrgh  and  Glasgow,  near  the  end  of  an  aque- 
dnct  which  adjoined  a  high  embankment.    The  uncontrolled 


current  carried  away  the  embankment  and  the  soil  on  which 
it  rested,  to  a  depth  of  80  feet  below  the  top  water-level.  The 
stop-gates  were  promptly  applied,  and  the  overflow  and  the 
conset^nent  damage  were  confined  to  a  short  reach  of  a  few 
miles. 

For  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  water  to  admit  of 
repairs  afler  the  stop-gates  have  been  closed,  "  off-lets,"  or 
discharge -pipes,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  fitted 
with  valves,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  when  required. 
Off-lets  are  generally  found  at  aqueducts  or  bridges  crossing 
rivers,  where  the  water  may  be  run  off  into  the  stream. 

The  tow-path  should  be  made  with  a  gentle  inclination 
downwards  from  the  canal  towards  the  inner  side,  for  tlie 
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purpose  of  drainage,  and  also  to  enable  the  horses  better  to 
resist  the  oblique  pull  of  the  boats.  The  drainage  of  the 
tow-path  should  be  carried  to  a  sky-drain,  as  in  Fig.  120,  and 
at  intervals  passed  below  the  path  to  the  canal. 

The  protection  of  the  banks  at  the  water-line  is  a  matter 
of  importance,  as  the  washing,  or  waves,  created  by  passing 
boats  extends  9  inches  or  12  inches  above  and  below  the 
still  water-line.  **  Pitching "  with  stones  or  facing  with 
brushwood  is  applied,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  latter 
system  forms  an  economical  and  effectual  protection 

Ship  Canals. 

The  Oaledonian  Canal  was  constructed  through  the  ''  Great 
Caledonian  Glen,*'  to  supersede  the  coasting  voyage  by  the 
north  of  Scotland,  through  the  stormy  Pentland  Firth.  The 
district  embraces  a  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes,  which  are 
connected  by  reaches  of  canal.  It  was  constructed  20  feet 
deep,  120  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  50  feet  at  the  bottom ; 
but  the  working  depth  has  recently  been  given  by  Mr.  D. 
Stevenson  as  18  feet.  The  canal  is  capable  of  transporting 
vessels  160  feet  in  length,  88  feet  beam,  with  a  draught  of 
17  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  passage  is  60i  miles,  of 
which  28  miles  consist  of  artificial  canal,  and  the  remainder 
of  lake  navigation.  The  summit  level  at  Laggan  is  102  feet 
above  the  level  of  neap  tides,  and  is  reached  by  means  of 
26  locks — 18  locks  on  either  side — ^having  a  lift  of  8  feet. 
The  locks  are  170  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  The  cost  of 
the  canal  amounted  to  a  million  sterling.  The  canal  was 
opened  in  1828. 

The  Languedoc  Canal,  by  a  short  passage  of  148  miles, 
saves  a  sea  voyage  of  2,000  miles  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  By  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  making  85  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  sea-borne  vessels  may  be  passed  across 
Scotland.  The  Crinan  Canal  substitutes  a  short  inland  route 
across  the  Mull  of  Eantyre  for  a  sea  voyage  of  70  miles  round. 
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The  Amsterdam  Canal,  15^  miles  long,  was  constructed 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  North  Sea,  throngh  the  Wyker 
Meer.  The  canal  passes  from  the  North  Sea  by  a  deep  cut- 
ting through  a  broad  belt  of  sand  hills,  which  protect  the 
north  coast  of  Holland  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  then 
enters  the  Wyker  Meer  and  other  tracts  of  tide-covered  land, 
whence  it  reaches  Amsterdam.  The  material  excavated  from 
the  cuttings  was  deposited  so  as  to  form  two  banks  448  feet 
apart,  through  Ihe  lakes  on  each  side  of  the  main  channel, 
thereby  leading  to  the  reclamation  of  12,000  acres  of  land. 
To  provide  for  the  drainage  of  the  land,  the  Canal  Company 
are  bound  to  maintain  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal 
1  foot  6  inches  below  the  average  high-water  level.  For  this 
purpose  large  pumps,  worked  by  engines  of  180  horse-power, 
and^capable  of  discharging  2,700  tons  of  water  per  minute, 
are  used.  A  sufficient  barrier  is  provided  against  the  sea  at 
each  end :  the  sea  level  at  high  water  being  occasionally 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  canal.  The  entrance- 
locks  at  each  end  of  the  canal  are  for  the  purpose  of  locking 
downwards,  not  upwards.  They  have  three  passages  for 
vessels,  of  which  the  central  passage  is  60  feet  wide  and 
890  feet  long,  and  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  gates  at  each 
end,  pointing  in  opposite  directions,  and  one  pair  at  the 
centre.  The  gates  pointing  seawards  are  of  cast-iron,  the 
others,  pomting  inwards,  are  of  wood. 

There  is  but  one  ship-canal — ^the  Suez  Canal — free  from 
locks,  and  communicating  freely  with  the  sea  at  each  end, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  a 
short  cut,  88  miles  long,  by  means  of  which  the  communica- 
tion between  Western  Europe  and  India  has  been  reduced  in 
length  from  11,879  miles,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
7,628  miles.  Of  the  whole  length,  88  miles,  66  miles  are 
actual  canal  formed  by  cuttings,  14  miles  have  been  made  by 
dredging  through  the  lakes,  and  8  miles  did  not  require  any 
works,  as  the  natural  depth  was  equal  to  that  of  the  canal. 
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The  ohannel  was  eiiMVated  parUy  by  dradpng,  and  partly 
by  hand  labour,  the  atnff  being  deposited  ^ 

on  each  side  to  form  banks.     The  canal,  M 

shown  in  section,  Fig.  121,  is  72  feet  / 1 

wide,  bounded  by  elopes  of  2i  to  1,  then  .  /  f 
a  benne  of  fiO  feet  on  each  aide,  and  slopes  |  I  f 
of  8  to  I  and  5  to  1,  bo  as  to  form  a  flat  -v  ^ 
beach,  on  which  it  was  anticipated  that  sf 

the  wave  from  passing  vesseb  conld  ex-  '   g 

pend  itself  withont  injury  to  the  banks.  m,  - 

The  canal  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  Wr 

400    feet    long,  of   GO  feet  beam,  and  [E  ^ 

26  feet  draoght.    The  water,  which  was  J^' 

at  one  time  noted  for  its  extreme  salt- 
noEB,  is  gradually  losing  this  oharacter- 
iatic,  no  doubt  heoanse  the  salt  deposits 
in  the  Bitter  Lakes  are  gradually  melting 
away.  The  shores  of  the  canal  are 
[1879]  in  course  of  being  faced  with 
stones,  to  preserve  the  banks  from  the 
action  of  waves.  The  canal  is  affected 
by  the  sandstorms  which  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  previul.  As  the  steamer  jogs 
quietly  along,  at  the  regulation  speed  of 
S-SO  knots  an  honr,  all  at  once  one  per- 
ceives whirlwind  after  whirlwind,  in  quick 
sncceBsion,  sweeping  over  the  desert,  their 
presence  indicated  by  a  oolnmn  of  sand 
rising  far  into  the  air  and  darkening  the 
sky.  Occasionally  one  of  these  sand- 
storms crosses  the  canal  and  discharges 
cloads  of  dust  into  it,  coating  the  pass- 
ing vessel  with  sand  more  than  an  inch 
thick.  By  the  work  of  dredging  the  canal  is  nevertheless 
kept  dear.    The  canal  v«b  opened  m  the  «ni1  of  1809.    The 
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deep  channel  through  the  lake  is  marked  hj  iron  beacons  on 
each  side,  250  feet  apart.  There  are  passing  places  at 
intervals  of  5  or  6  miles,  to  admit  of  large  vessels  moor- 
ing for  the  night,  or  to  bring  np  in  order  to  allow  others  to 
pass.  At  each  passing  place  a  telegraph  station  is  erected, 
with  an  officer  to  regulate  the  movements  of  vessels.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  canal,  between  Suez  and  the 
Great  Bitter  Lake,  the  tidal  influence  from  the  Bed 
Sea  is  felt,  as  there  is  a  regular  flow  and  ebb.  The  rise 
at  spring  tides  is  between  5  and  6  feet  at  Suez,  and  about 
2  feet  about  six  miles  inland ;  at  the  Small  Bitter  Lake,  a  few 
inches  only.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  works  of 
the  canal,  there  have  been  excavated  about  80,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material.  At  one  time  nearly  80,000  labourers  were 
at  work.  A  supply  of  fresh  water  was  brought  from  Cairo  for 
their  use,  by  a  fresh-water  canal,  via  Zagazig*  The  terminal 
harbour  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  Port  Saidy  is  formed  by 
two  breakwaters  constructed  of  concrete  blocks,  and  enclosing 
an  area  of  about  450  acres.  The  entrance  at  Suez  is  also 
protected  by  a  breakwater.  In  connection  with  the  harbour 
there  are  two  large  basins  and  a  dry  dock.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works  of  the  Suez  Canal  amounted  to  about  i620|O0O,OOO 
sterling*] 
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RIVERS. 

BivERS  present,  in  the  whole  of  their  course,  from  the  point 
where  they  rise  to  that  at  which  they  £ei11  into  the  sea  or 
into  some  other  river,  the  following  circumstances : — ^their 
width  increases  as  they  advance,  and  their  longitudinal 
section,  excepting  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  consists  of 
concave  curves,  both  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds  and  at  the 
surface  line,  although  these  curves  are  not  necessarily  con- 
centric or  parallel  to  one  another.  The  courses  of  all  rivers 
are  so  devious  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  their  length, 
measured  upon  their  longitudinal  profile,  is  greater  than  the 
rectilinear  distance  between  their  extremities.  If  the  river 
fall  into  a  sea,  or  another  river,  whose  levels  are  exposed  to 
variations,  whether  periodic  or  not,  the  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  one  thus  falling  in  are  exposed  to 
variations  beyond  the  influence  of  their  own  waters.  Should 
the  variations  of  the  receiving  channels  be  subject  to  tidal 
action,  the  subsidiary  rivers  will  follow  the  usual  laws ;  the 
neaps  and  the  springs,  the  ebbs  and  the  floods,  will  act  upon 
them  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  in  a  different  degree,  to 
what  they  do  on  the  sea. 

The  manner  in  which  rivers  fill  up,  or  raise,  their  beds,  is 
a  subject  involved  in  some  obscurity,  or  at  least  it  depends 
upon  causes  which  are  often  purely  local.  In  many  rivers 
the  tendency  of  the  water  is  rather  to  lower  the  bed,  espe- 
cially when  it  runs  upon  hard  rocks,  than  to  deposit  the 
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detritas  brought  down  from  the  npper  districts;  and  tlua 
tendency  to  deepen  the  beds  is  principally  confined  to  the 
npper  and  more  rapid  portions  of  the  coarse.  The  detritas 
in  these  portions  is  deposited  in  the  various  small  branches, 
or  bays,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  positions  where  a  sadden  change 
takes  place  in  the  rate  of  flow ;  and,  when  this  law  is  skil- 
fully applied  by  the  engineer,  it  may  be  made  to  co-operate 
very  efficaciously  in  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  the 
stream.  But  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  where  the 
descending  velocity  of  the  water  is  destroyed  by  the  meeting 
with  the  sea,  the  sand  and  mud  are  deposited  gradually  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  giving  rise  to  the  deltas  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  mouths  of  rivers,  particulariy  in 
tideless  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

According  to  the  natural  laws  of  gravity  the  velocity  of 
the  waters  in  a  river  would  continually  increase,  agreeably 
to  the  rates  of  inclination  of  its  bed,  did  not  the  friction 
upon  the  sides  and  the  bed  increase  at  the  same  time  with 
the  velocity,  and  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  The  friction 
also  modifies  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  several  separate  portions 
of  the  transverse  section,  causing  it  to  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  or  volume  over  any  particular  part  of  the 
contour.  There  is,  in  almost  all  rivers,  a  zone  where  the 
depth  is  greater  than  in  the  other  parts,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, the  velocity  is  greatest ;  this  zone  is  called  the 
''  thalweg  *'  by  foreign  engineers,  and  forms  usually  the 
navigable  channel.  Beyond  it  there  are  frequently  other 
zones  of  still  water,  and  in  some  cases  these  are  characterized 
by  currents  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
main  stream.  In  the  thalweg  itself,  also,  the  velocity  is  not 
the  same  at  the  bottom  that  it  is  at  the  surface,  where  in 
rivers  of  ordinary  depths  it  is  at  the  maximum.  It  is  usual 
to  consider  the  mean  velocity  to  be  about  four-fifths  of  that 
of  the  maximum. 
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The  following  table  is  extracted  from  the  **  Coors  de  Con- 
struction,*' by  Sganzin ;  it  shows  the  velocity  of  some  of  the 
most  important  rivers,  principally  in  western  Earope. 

Mean  velocity  of  the  Seine,  below  Paris  . .     per  second 

„  „         Thames  at  London,  flood  tide  „ 

Velocity  of  the  Tiber  at  Borne,  low  water    . .  „ 

„  Danube  at  Ebersdorf       „        . .  „ 

„  LiOire  Matt  „ 

„  Khone  at  Aries  f,        •  •  „ 

„  „        Beaucaire         ^        ••  m 

„  Durance  below  Sisteron  „       • .  „ 

„  Maragnon,  S.  America    ,,        . .  „ 

„  Rhine  varies  from  3  ft.  2  in.  to  about     „ 

„  a  torrent  produced  by  the  melting  of  snow  by 

the  sudden  action  of  a  volcano  • .         .  •      per  second    26    7 

From  the  circomstances  connected  with  the  origin  and 
subsequent  flow  of  rivers,  it  follows  that  their  volumes  are 
exposed  to  considerable  variations.  Thus,  the  melting  of  a 
fall  of  snoWi  or  a  sudden  storm,  may  cause  the  waters  to 
rise  in  a  very  anomalous  manner,  producing  in  those  parts  of 
the  course  which  are  beyond  the  influence  of  tidal  action 
serious  modifications  in  the  velocity  and  depth  of  the  water, 
as  well  as  in  the  cross  section.  It  becomes  important,  there- 
fore, before  commencing  any  works  for  the  improvement  of 
a  river,  to  ascertain  the  precise  range  of  its  variations  of 
volume,  and  the  numerous  causes  which  may  affect,  not  only 
the  district  drained  by  the  principal  stream,  but  also  those  of 
its  affluents.  Indeed,  when  rivers  are  of  great  length  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  floods  of  the  various  subsidiary 
hydrographical  basins  occur  at  very  distant  epochs,  and  intro- 
duce numerous  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  flow.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  the  freshets  from 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  come  down 
at  different  periods  from  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee 
valleys,  and,  generally  speaking,  at  a  later  period  of  the  year. 
It  is  observed  that  the  floods  of  the  Ohio,  under  these  cir« 
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eumstanees,  cause  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  be,  as  it 
were,  penned  back  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and  equally 
the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  occasionally  pen  back  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  for  many  leagaes.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  most  great  rivers  ;  bat  in  our  own  country  the  extent  of 
the  hydrographical  basins  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of 
much  irregularity  of  this  description ;  and'  we  may  consider 
with  tolerable  safety  that  our  rivers,  above  the  influence  of 
the  tides,  are  at  the  lowest  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  that  the  floods  occur  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  find  that  the  banks  of  a 
river  resist  less  than  the  bottom,  and  that  the  width  propor- 
tionally is  greater  than  the  depth.  The  tendency  of  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  banks  to  fall  down  by  the  effect 
of  gravity  adds  to  this  excess  of  the  one  dimension  over  the 
other;  and  as  the  larger  and  more  solid  materials  thus 
carried  down  from  the  sides  remain  at  the  bottom,  they  also 
serve  to  augment  its  stability  by  their  greater  resistance.  In 
long  level  plains  the  velocity  of  the  stream  necessarily  dimi- 
nishes, and  any  accidental  obstacle  acquires  increased  power 
to  deflect  it  from  its  natural  course,  which  would  be  upon  the 
line  of  greatest  longitudinal  fall.  Should  the  bank  be  of  a 
harder  and  more  resisting  nature  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
or  should  any  natural  or  artificial  projection  exist,  the  stream 
will  turn  towards  the  other  side ;  and  its  bed  may  thus  be- 
come sinuous,  and  present  such  an  increase  of  length  as 
materially  to  retard  the  flow  of  its  waters.  In  winter,  it  is 
also  to  be  observed  that,  if  the  upper  surface  be  frozen  over, 
the  whole  of  the  abrasive  action  of  the  stream  is  exercised 
upon  the  bottom,  which  it  will  deepen  so  long  as  the  water 
thus  flows,  as  it  were,  in  a  pipe. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above,  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  the  works  required  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  of  a  river  may  be  directed  either  to 
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regnlarise  its  flow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  or  of  adapta- 
tion to  mannfaetoring  or  irrigation  uses ;  or  simply  to  defend 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  ravages  of  inundations, 
whether  they  be  caused  by  floods  from  the  upper  districts  or 
by  the  tides. 

The  first  inquiries  to  be  made  in  either  case  must  be  directed 
to  ascertain  all  the  variable  conditions  of  the  flow  and 
volume  of  the  river,  the  nature  of  its  bed,  and  both  its  plan 
and  section.  As  far  as  regards  the  adaptation  of  any  stream 
to  manufacturing  and  irrigation  uses,  the  principal  point  to 
be  decided  will  always  be  the  height  to  which  the  water  may 
be  penned  back,  because  evidently  upon  this,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, will  depend  the  power  it  can  produce  and  the  surface  it 
can  irrigate.  But  with  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  the  questions  of  detail  become  more  com- 
plicated. It  frequently  happens  that  the  transports  only 
require  to  be  effected  in  one  direction,  and  that  they  can 
only  be  effected  under  certain  conditions  of  velocity  and  depth. 
The  width  to  be  given  to  the  new  navigable  channel  may  also 
depend  upon  circumstances  extrinsic  from  those  of  the  river 
itself,  so  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  district  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  its  physical 
nature. 

When  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  either  artificially  or  natu- 
rallyi  a  depth  of  about  8  feet,  a  river  becomes  navigable  for 
barges.  If  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  longitudinal  direction  ex- 
ceed from  7  to  8  in  10,000,  the  barges  can  only  descend 
loaded.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  regard  an  inclination  of 
1  in  2,000  as  the  maximum  which  admits  of  transport  in  the 
two  directions  of  ascent  and  descent.  The  river  Rhone  has 
an  inclination  of  from  7  to  8  in  10,000,  as  quoted  above, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  class  of  steamers  constructed  especially 
for  that  river,  with  some  peculiar  arrangements  of  their 
machineiy,  the   ascending  navigation  is  carried  on  with 
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tolerable  suecess.  Bnt  on  the  river  Lys,  in  Belginm,  where 
the  haulage  is  performed  by  horses,  the  rate  of  flow,  pro- 
dneed  by  an  inclination  of  1  in  2,000,  might  render  the  ascent 
difficalt,  were  it  not  retarded  by  the  aquatic  plants,  which  it 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  cnt. 

Barges  natarally  vary  much  in  their  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  river  upon  which  they  are  employed. 
The  extreme  limits  of  variation  appear  to  be,  in  length,  from 
60  to  280  feet ;  in  width,  from  6  feet  6  inches  to  28  feet ;  and 
in  draught  of  water,  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches. 
Evidently,  then,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  dimensions 
of  those  frequenting  the  waters  of  the  main  stream,  or  of  any 
of  its  affluents,  before  commencing  any  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  either  the  former  or  the  latter. 

In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  navigation  to  regularise  the  outline  of  the 
bank  nearest  to  the  thalweg,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  depth 
of  water,  and  a  freedom  from  abrupt  changes  of  direction,  in 
the  part  of  the  channel  close  to  this  bank.  The  towing-path 
would  then,  naturally,  be  formed  on  the  same  side ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  as  necessary  to  lay  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
towing-path  ought  to  be  formed  upon  the  bank  under  the 
prevailing  wind.  The  conditions  really  affecting  the  deter- 
mination of  its  position  are  that  the  haulage  take  place  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  possible,  and  that  there  be  very  few  impedi- 
ments to  the  passage  of  the  ropes.  It  may  occasionally 
happen  that  a  second  towing-path  is  required,  but,  generally 
speaking,  in  these  eases  the  width  need  not  exceed  one-half 
of  that  of  the  principal  path.  Both  of  them  should  be  kept 
at  such  heights  as  to  allow  of  their  being  above  the  water 
line,  so  long  as  the  navigation  can  be  safely  carried  on; 
directly,  however,  the  waters  of  a  river  rise  to  such  a  height 
as  to  cause  the  river  to  flow  with  a  dangerous  velocity,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  become  submersed,  in  order  effectually  to 
prevent  the  bargemen  from  attempting  to  proceed. 
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The  widih  of  a  towing-path  is  usually  from  12  to  18  feet ; 
mooring-posts  ai*e  required  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  passing 
under  bridges  the  towing-path  should  be  carried  under  the 
land-arches,  if  possible,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
detaching  the  tow-ropes.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
the  path  in  this  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  rings 
into  the  masonry  of  the  bridge,  or  to  place  mooring-posts  in 
the  banks,  or  to  adopt  some  other  method  of  attaching  the 
boats  during  the  period  that  the  tow-rope  is  being  carried 
foi*ward. 

But,  in  the  nm'ority  of  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  do  far 
more  than  merely  construct  towing-paths.  The  depth  of 
rivers  in  the  summer  months  is  usually  insufficient  to  allow 
the  continuance  of  navigation ;  in  other  seasons  the  velocity 
may  be  too  great ;  sometimes  the  thalweg  may  shift  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  or  the  banks  may  be  exposed  to  be 
frequently  washed  away«  The  first  object  to  be  obtained  is, 
then,  to  maintain  the  river  in  its  bed,  and  to  create  for  it  a 
channel  of  such  dimensions  as  to  ensure,  at  the  lowest 
waters,  sufficient  width  and  depth ;  and  the  second,  to  regu- 
late its  velocity  so  as  to  ensure  favourable  navigation  in 
either  direction.  They  may  be  obtained,  either  by  forming 
a  series  of  reaches  of  still  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river  itself, 
communicating  with  one  another  by  locks ;  or  by  means  of  a 
lateral  canal ;  or  occasionally  by  constructing  a  secondary 
bank,  submersible  whenever  the  waters  rise  above  certain 
definite  levels. 

If  the  river  flow  under  such  circumstances  as  to  form  a 

succession  of  islands  dividing  its  waters  into  two  or  more 

branches,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  circumstance  to 

divert  into  the  main  or  navigable  channel  the  waters  usually 

flowing  in  the  subsidiary  branches,  by  means  of  submersible 

dams  or  by  movable  barrages.    It  is  also  possible  to  convert 

the  main  channel  into  a  canal,  by  forming  a  lock  at  the 

extremity  of  such  a  series  of  islands,  and  placing  waste  weirs 

o 
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upon  the  small  commanicating  channels  between  them. 
8ach  a  lock  will  also,  of  course,  increase  the  depth  of  water 
reserved  for  navigation,  and  destroy  any  injurious  velocity  of 
the  main  stream  ;  but  even  when  it  is  found  inexpedient  to 
construct  any  works  of  this  class,  the  fact  of  confining  a 
stream  within  a  regular  channel,  and  thus  concentrating  its 
scouring  action,  will  render  great  service  by  eventually 
lowering  the  bed  of  the  river. 

If  the  river  suddenly  diminish  in  depth  on  account  of  the 
widening  of  its  bed,  it  may  be  improved  by  contracting  the 
latter ;  the  manner  to  be  varied  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Midouze,  a  river  falling 
into  the  Adour,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  widening  out  of 
the  channel  in  several  of  its  bends  was  corrected  very  suc- 
cessfully by  planting  aquatic  trees,  such  as  willows,  osiers, 
&c.,  upon  the  banks,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear,  regularly  outlined 
vrater-way,  at  the  same  time  that  all  reefs  or  other  projec* 
tions  in  the  channel  were  removed.  When  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  is  small,  this  system  appears  to  answer  very  well ; 
because  the  artificial  banks  thus  formed  soon  become  raised 
by  the  deposition  of  any  mud  or  sand  in  suspension  in  the 
waters  of  floods,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  retardation  of 
their  flow  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  formed  by  the 
trees,  and  as  the  roots  of  the  willow  tribe  strike  quickly  they 
soon  solidify  the  deposits.  As  the  water-way  becomes  also 
thus  contracted,  there  is  at  the  same  time  created  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  bed  of  the  river  and  to  cause  the  water  to  flow 
permanently  in  the  open  channel  thus  left.  There  is  a  great 
simplicity  in  the  means  adopted  in  this  case  ;  the  materials 
employed  are  inexpensive  and  easily  procured,  and  they 
possess  this  advantage,  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  normal  regime  (or  conditions  of  flow  as  to  volume 
and  velocity),  in  the  open  channel,  at  least. 

In  rivers  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  floods,  however, 
the  trees,  and  the  deposit  around  them,  would  be  inevitably 
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oomed  away;  and  it  becomes  neceBsary  to  constmot  the 
longitudinal  banks  required  to  concentrate  the  summer  or 
low  waters  in  a  more  substantial  manner  But,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  equaUy  necessary  to  defend  the  usual  or  natural 
bank  of  the  river  by  some  system  which  shall  enable  it  to 
resist  the  abrading  action  of  the  current.  On  many  rivers, 
instead  of  constructing  longitudinal  banks,  a  series  of  trans- 
verse spurs  are  carried  out  into  the  stream,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  rise  to  corresponding  pools  of  still  water  in  which 
the  silt  or  gravel  carried  down  may  be  deposited.  These 
spurSi  in  fact,  are  intended  to  exercise  the  same  influence  upon 
the  stream  of  rivers  that  groins  do  upon  the  currents  of  the 
sea-shore.  In  both  cases,  however,  their  usual  effect  is  very 
questionable ;  that  is  to  say,  when  compared  with  their  cost. 
Unless  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  the  counter- 
current  produced  by  these  spurs  is  found  to  corrode  the  banks 
in  a  serious  manner  on  the  down  side  of  the  projection.  If 
they  are  very  close  together,  their  developed  length  will  be 
found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  more  logical  system  of 
longitudinal  banks ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  moreover,  there 
is  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  changes  of  direc- 
tion produced  by  the  irregular  interferences  with  the  line  of 
the  current.  Experience  appears  to  warrant  the  assertion 
of  the  general  rule,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  deepen- 
ing the  bed  of  a  river,  and  of  regulating  its  flow,  is  to  confine 
it  between  longitudinal  banks,  which  may  occasionally  require 
lateral  openings  or  waste  weirs,  so  as  to  allow  any  sudden 
freshets  to  escape  directly  they  attain  a  dangerous  height. 

The  submersible  banks,  or  dykes,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  (and  the  name  will  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the  dykes  and 
Uie  banks),  may  be  executed  either  in  rough  blocks  of  stone, 
or  concrete,  of  masonry,  of  woodwork,  of  fascines,  or  of  pan- 
niers filled  with  gravel  or  with  rubble-stone.  The  feet  of 
tho  banks  may  also  be  protected  ia  the  tarae  manner ;  and  if 
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any  portion  extend  much  below  the  permtinent  watei-line,  a 
combinatjou  of  several  of  Hie  above  ayateniB  may  be  employed, 
88  in  tbe  case  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  almost  every 
vaee,  however,  tbe  determiiUDg  motive  in  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials is  to  be  found  in  their  relative  cost.  As  the  two 
classes  of  works,  ^iz.,  those  for  the  defence  of  the  banks  and 
the  constmction  of  the  dykes,  are  so  nearly  identical,  tbe 
description  of  the  former,  by  far  tbe  most  important,  will  be 
given  in  tbe  greatest  detail. 

The  mbble  facing  of  river  banks  may  be  resorted  to  when 
stone  is  plentifal  and  at  a  very  low  cost,  for  it  is  to  be 
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BnHle-bdnS,  Birar  Bank* 


Fig.  123. 


observed  that  the  quantities  required  are  very  considerable 
One  pecnliar  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  tbe  mbbU 
eauly  slides  down  into  any  place  where  the  water  bas  attacked 
and  nndermined  the  banks  ;  and  it  may  be  executed  nnder 
almost  every  condition  of  the  level  of  tbe  water  in  the  river. 
Tbe  largest  stones  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  onght  to  be 
employed,  because  they  are  displaced  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. The  slopes,  when  finished,  shonid  be  dressed  tolerably 
smoothly  to  a  minimnm  inclination  of  1^  to  1 ;  the  thickness 
mast  depend  npon  the  nature  of  the  bank  to  be  supported, 
and  tbe  degree  of  erosion  it  is  required  to  compensate. 
When  stone  is  dear,  the  slopes  may  be  pitched  in  the  por 
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tioD  above  the  uaaal  summer  level ;  this  pitching,  however, 
does  not  support  the  banks,  hot  oul3r  serves  to  defend  them 
against  any  erosive  action  of  the  onirents  or  descending  ioe. 
In  the  eiecntton  of  this  pitching  the  most  important  part  is 
to  be  found  in  the  foundations,  which  mnst  be  able  to  resust 
the  nndennining  effects  of  the  cnrrent.  If  the  bed  and  sides 
of  the  river  be  of  a  solid  natnie,  loose  rubble  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  bnt  if  they  be  of  a  nature  to  yield  easily,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  defend  the  feet  by  a  single,  or  even  by  a  double, 
row  of  piles.  Figs.  122,  123 ;  the  woodwork  being  kept  as  low 
as  possible  in  all  cases.  The  inclination  may  vary  from  1  to  1 , 
to  2  to  1 ;  the  longer  slopes 
requiring  a  less  thickness  of 
pitching,  and  resisting  the 
action  of  the  carrents  more 
effectually;  at  the  same  time 
they  will  be  fonnd  to  carry 
waves  to  a  higher  point,  if  the 
river  be  snffioiently  wide  to 
allowoftheirformation.  The 

thickness  wiU  be  regulated    Fig.i«.-Ti=.t».««>h«.Biv.rB.iA.. 
by  the  rate   of  inclination 

and  the  force  of  the  currents ;  but  it  is  usually  from  9  to 
14  inches  at  the  summit,  and  increases  at  about  the  rate  of 
1  inch  to  every  foot  of  additional  depth.  In  order  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  cnrrents  at  the  water  lines,  the  courses 
should  he  inclined,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  should  not  pre> 
serve  their  horizontality  for  any  great  distance. 

Slopes  may  he  protected  from  the  effects  of  a  sndden 
flood,  when  rapidity  of  oxecadon  is  desired,  by  means  of  a 
timber  facing,  as  in  Fig.  124.  Guide  piles  are  driven,  either 
vertically  or  in  an  inclined  position ;  they  are  connected  at  the 
top  by  wales,  and  on  the  inside  they  ore  lined  by  planks  laid 
horizontally,  and  backed  by  earth.  This  method  of  defending 
banks  of  rivers  is  very  costly,  and  can  only  be  employed 
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definitively  in  positions  where  timber  is  plentiful,  land  valnable, 
and  the  length  to  be  protected  not  very  considerable.  It  has 
been  adopted  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  in  some  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  of  the  United  States.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Po,  in  the  Piedmontese  dominions,  a  very  economical 
system  of  temporary  wooden  defences  was  introdnced  by  an 
Italian  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Magistrini,  which  has 
answered  very  well  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been 
employed,  for  the  purpose  of  taming  aside  any  current 


Fig.  125.— Timber-fitdng,  River  Po. 

acting  upon  projecting  spurs  or  abrupt  elbows  on  the  river 
banks,  Fig.  125. 

Fascines  are  formed  by  tying  together  a  great  number  of 
small  twigs  of  brushwood,  laid  longitudinally,  by  other  twigs 
placed  at  intervals  varying  with  the  diameter.  The  wood 
ought  to  be  from  five  to  six  years'  growth,  the  small  and 
large  ends  being  respectively  kept  in  the  same  direction,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  a  fascine 
should  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other,  nor  should  any  twig 
exceed  4  inches  in  diameter.  Small  fascines  are  from  5  feet 
to  6  feet  6  inches  long,  and  about  from  1  foot  6  inches  to 
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8  feet  6  inches  in  girth  at  the  large  end.  In  Flanders  and 
Holland  the  length  is  osoally  made  from  8  to  13  feet,  and 
the  girth  in  the  centre  from  1  foot  4  inches  to  1  foot  8 
inches;  and  npon  the  Upper  Rhine  the  length  is  made 
from  IS  to  16  feet,  with  a  girth  of  from  8  feet  6  inches 
to  5  feet  6  inches  at  the  larger  end,  and  from  1  foot  8 
inches  to  1  foot  10  inches  at  the  smaller.  Sometimes  the 
fascines  are  tied  together  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  small 
extremity  of  one  may  join  the  large  extremity  of  the  other, 
and  the  name  of  **  sausage,"  or  "  gabion,*'  is  given  to  the 
assemblage.  Military  engineers  make  their  gabions  abont 
20  feet  long,  and  8  feet  in  girth  on  the  mean,  with  bands  at 
distances  of  from  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  ;  in  Holland  the 
gabions  are  made  from  24  to  27  feet  long,  from  1  foot 
4  inches  to  1  foot  8  inches  in  girth,  and  with  bands  at  every 
6  inches  apart;  and  upon  the  Upper  Rhine  the  gabions  are 
made  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  4  inches  in  girth. 

In  Flanders  and  Holland,  when  a  bank  is  to  be  protected 
by  fascines,  if  the  corrosion  take  place  above  the  ordinary 
water  line,  and  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  below  be 
such  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  bank,  the  fascines  are 
laid  in  horizontal  courses,  with  the  small  end  towards  the 
land  and  the  butt  end  to  the  water.  The  ends  of  every  suc- 
ceeding layer  are  set  back  from  the  line  of  the  layer  below 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  batter,  and  the  whole  body  is  tied 
together  by  means  of  stakes  4  feet  long  driven  through  each 
fascine  as  it  is  placed.  The  heads  of  these  stakes  project 
from  6  to  8  inches,  and  they  are  tied  together  by  hoops 
passing  alternately  in  and  outside  of  the  heads.  Gravel, 
clay,  sand,  or  shingle  are  then  firmly  rammed  upon  the 
fascines,  so  that  their  surface  becomes  perfectly  level  before 
proceeding  to  place  another  layer.  The  batter  of  a  slope 
thus  built  up  in  fascmes  may  vary  from  \  and  }  to  1  base  to 
1  in  height. 

When  the  bank  is  corroded  below  the  ordinary  water  line. 
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the  coarse  nsnally  adopted  is,  to  form  a  species  of  raft  of 
gabions  strongly  tied  together  and  fixed  into  the  banks  by 
stakes,  with  their  ends  projecting  into  the  stream.  Other 
gabions  are  placed  upon  these  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
bank ;  and  fascines  alternately  crossing  one  another  in  the 
body  of  the  raft,  bnt  presenting  always  at  their  river  end 
their  smallest  extremity,  are  laid  upon  this  description  of 
grating.  The  several  layers  of  fascines  are  joined  together 
by  stakes,  ronnd  which  bands  are  placed  as  before,  and  the 
whole  stracture  is  sank  by  being  loaded  with  gravel  or 
stones,  forming,  in  fact,  a  species  of  elastic  matlass  adapting 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  river-bed.  The  force  and  velocity 
of  the  carrent  modify  to  a  certain  extent  the  resistance  of  the 
gabions  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  districts  of  the 
Upper  Bhine  the  dimensions  given  to  the  gabions  are  greater 
than  those  adopted  where  the  river  rans  more  sluggishly. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  panniers  filled  with  gravel 
are  occasionally  employed.  They  are  formed  of  osiers  or 
willow-twigs  woven  together  in  the  form  of  baskets,  about 
6  feet  6  inches  long  by  8  feet  4  inches  high  and  2  feet  wide, 
when  rectangular ;  the  length  is  made  about  7  feet  when  the 
panniers  are  triangular,  the  sides  measuring  4  feet  4  inches  ; 
when  they  are  circular,  the  length  is  made  10  feet,  and  the 
girth  about  7  feet.  These  panniers  are  thrown  down,  some- 
times at  random ;  at  others  they  are  sunk  over  the  positions 
they  are  intended  definitively  to  occupy,  and  fastened  by 
means  of  stakes.  In  several  instances,  large  hollows  in  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  these  districts  are  filled  in  with  panniers 
of  the  above  description,  and  the  upper  surface  is  further 
protected  by  means  of  a  pitched  stone  slope  laid  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  use  of  fascines  can,  however,  only  be  recommended 
in  countries  where  more  durable  materials  are  extremely 
expensive  or  where  great  rapidity  of  execution  is  required. 
They  are  exposed  to  very  rapid  decay,  ^nd  to  the  attacks 
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of  nnmeroas  animals.  In  England  they  are  hardly  ever 
employed  by  other  than  the  Royal  Engineers ;  and  it  is  in 
Holland  only  that  they  are  habitually  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  longitudinal  submersible  dykes  for  the  regulation  of 
the  channels  of  rivers.  Whatever  description  of  material  be 
adopted,  the  most  important  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
work  for  the  defence  of  a  bank  should  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  before  the  corrosions  can  attain  any 
dangerous  extent,  which  might  allow  the  formation  of  any 
secondary  branches,  or  any  permanent  alteration  in  the 
regime  of  the  river. 

In  all  works  intended  to  improve  the  navigability  of  a 
river,  extreme  care  is  required  in  attempting  to  alter  its 
natural  conditions,  whether  of  width  or  of  depth,  because 
the  results  of  any  interference  with  them  are  always  very 
uncertain.  It  is  preferable  at  all  times  to  maintain  the 
river  within  the  limits  nature  appears  to  have  traced  for 
it  under  its  normal  flow,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce great  modifications,  even  though  they  may  appear 
highly  desirable.  Thus,  in  several  instances,  when  it  has 
been  attempted  to  shorten  the  course  of  rivers  by  diverting 
them  into  new  and  straighter  beds,  the  water  has  eventually 
formed  for  itself  a  course  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
the  original  one.  This  is  particularly  true  with  rivers  that 
run  upon  a  sandy  bed,  when  they  follow  a  sinuous  line,  and 
it  is  attempted  to  shorten  the  distance  between  any  of  the 
principal  beds ;  for  the  slightest  inequality  in  the  resistance 
of  eiUier  the  bed  or  of  the  banks  will  give  rise  to  currents 
such  as  are  able  to  overthrow  the  new  works.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  law,  that  the  straightening  of  the  bed  of  a 
river  is  only  to  be  effected  to  a  limited  extent,  one  which 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  over  which  it 
flows  and  the  volume  of  water  it  carries. 

It  may  be  possible  to  improve  the  navigability  of  a  river 
either  by  dredging  or  by  the  closing  up  of  the  secondary 
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brancheSy  without  resorting  to  the  oonstmotion  of  snbmer- 
sible  dykes ;  and  at  almost  all  times  those  operations  are 
prodactive  of  advantage,  if  executed  with  proper  precautions. 
Thus,  dredging  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  any 
shoals  in  that  portion  of  the  course  of  a  river  where  the 
navigation  is  designed  to  take  place.  But  in  some  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  water  is  kept  back  in  a  series  of  pools 
by  means  of  such  shoals,  their  removal  may  be  attended  by 
the  lowering  of  the  water  line  in  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river.  The  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  such  shoals 
must  therefore  be  carefully  ascertained  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  remove  them. 

In  closing  the  small  branches  which  run  between  the 
subsidiary  islands  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  rivers,  the 
course  usually  adopted  is,  to  carry  out  the  dam  from  either 
side  towards  the  centre.  In  proportion  as  the  dam  advances 
the  waterway  becomes  contracted,  and  naturally  the  velocity 
is  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  closing  of  the 
central  portion  a  very  difficult  operation,  because  the  bed 
is  deepened,  and  the  materials  thrown  in  are  often  carried 
away  immediately.  Sometimes  the  aperture  is  closed  by 
driving  piles  in  front  of  it,  between  which  hurdles  are  placed 
so  as  to  diminish  the  current;  sometimes  sheet  piling  is 
driven  ;  and  occasionally  old  boats  or  pontoons,  laden  with 
earth  or  stones,  are  sunk.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  materials  required  to  carry  the  dam  up  to 
its  full  height  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  so  that  no 
opening  should  be  left  through  which  the  water  should  flow. 
Loose  rubble-stone  dams  are  used  in  some  places,  and  they 
become  eventually  watertight  by  the  deposition  of  the  mud 
and  silt  brought  down  by  floods.  Fascines  are  used  in 
other  oases,  either  by  being  thrown  down  at  random,  or  by 
being  sunk  in  large  rafts  in  the  manner  adopted  in  Holland 
and  Flanders. 

The  best  position  of  the  dam  closing  such  small  branches 
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18  a  subject  of  some  obscurity.  When  it  is  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  the  point  of  bifurcation,  the  water 
becomes  stagnant  before  arriving  at  the  dam,  and  deposits 
the  silt  required  to  render  it  watertight.  When  it  is  placed 
close  to  the  point  of  bifurcation,  the  currents  and  floating  ice 
are  likely  to  damage  its  construction;  and,  moreover,  the 
length  in  such  positions  is  considerably  increased.  The  only 
general  rule  appears  to  be,  that  the  dam  should  be  placed 
sufficiently  near,  but  below  the  extremity  of  the  island,  to 
allow  the  alluvial  deposit  to  reach  it  easily. 

A  very  important  observation  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  secondary  branches  into  the 
main  stream ;  namely,  that  the  depth  of  the  latter  will  be 
but  slightly  increased  if  the  river  flow  freely,  because  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
height.  Observations  upon  the  meeting  of  rivers  pointed 
attention  originally  to  this  law,  and  theoretical  reasoning 
confirms  it.  Some  interesting  facts  connected  with  this 
subject  will  be  cited  hereafter ;  but  it  may  be  now  observed 
that  the  effect  of  any  dam  or  dyke  which  offers  an  obstacle 
to  a  current  is  to  produce  a  contraction  of  the  waterway, 
causing  the  plane  of  the  water  to  lise  on  the  up  side  and  to 
lower  on  the  down  side.  The  inclination  of  the  surfEice  in 
the  portion  so  contracted  is  naturally  increased,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  navigation.  K  the  bed  of  the  river  itself 
be  of  a  light  and  easily-moved  catare,  it  is  equally  possible 
that  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current  may  deepen  it; 
but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  materials  thus  re- 
moved are  only  displaced,  for  they  are  deposited  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  course,  where  the  river  in  fact  begins  again  to 
widen  out  to  its  natural  dimensions.  The  practical  rules 
usually  admitted  by  engineers  in  works  connected  with  the 
narrowing  of  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  depth 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 
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1.  The  longitudinal  dyke  should  never  be  carried  to  a 
height  above  the  mean  level  of  the  water  in  the  river ;  the 
usual  height  above  low  summer  water  level  is  2  feet ;  during 
floods  they  should  be  entirely  under  water.  2.  The  velocities 
of  the  different  channels  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cube 
roots  of  their  widths.  8.  The  cubes  of  the  heights  are  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  widths  of  the  beds.  4.  As  much  as 
possible  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  the  natural  waterway,  and 
to  make  the  capacity  of  the  narrowed  pass  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  bed  in  such  portions  as  are  free  from  irregu- 
larities. If  it  be  necessary  to  displace  the  river,  it  should  be 
directed,  in  preference,  to  the  bank  or  portion  of  the  channel 
most  likely  to  yield  to  the  scouring  action  of  the  waters. 

The  attention  of  engineers  was  called  to  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  junction  of  rivers  by  a  very 
remarkable  letter  or  report  by  Gennete,  an  Italian  engineer, 
addressed  to  M.  de  Baet,  burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Leyden, 
about  the  year  1765.  In  this  letter  he  showed  that  a  large 
watercourse  could  receive  all  the  water  brought  into  it  by  an 
affluent  of  considerable  volume,  without  any  sensible  augmen- 
tation of  the  height  of  the  water  line,  or  without  any  increase 
in  the  width  of  the  bed.  The  reason  he  assigned  for  this 
was,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  volume  was  increased  the 
velocity  was  augmented  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  effects  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  under  the 
above  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the 
formation  of  new  channels  would  not  lower  the  water  lino  in 
any  main  stream,  but  only  retard  its  velocity.  He  cited  in 
conflrmation  of  his  views  the  facts  that  the  Danube,  after 
receiving  the  Inn,  neither  increased  in  \s  idth  nor  in  depth ; 
nor  did  the  Rhine  occupy  a  larger  bed  in  passing  through 
Cologne,  after  receiving  the  Moselle,  than  it  did  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course.  On  the  other  hand,  he  observed  that  the 
Rhine,  near  its  embouchure,  divides  into  the  several  branches 
of  the  Waal,  the  Yessel,  and  the  Rhine  proper,  without  any 
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sensible  depression  of  the  water  line  either  in  the  parent 
stream  or  in  the  branches.  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe 
here  that  it  has  been  observed  also  in  America,  that  the 
width  of  the  Mississippi  after  the  junction  with  the  Ohio  is 
even  less  than  that  of  the  former  river  above  the  point  of 
junction. 

A  cursory  examination  of  a  map  will  show  that  the  law 
which  appears  to  regulate  the  formation  of  the  deltas  or 
alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  all  great  rivers  is,  that  these 
divide  into  a  series  of  subsidiary  branches  before  falling  into 
the  sea,  and  that  they  almost  always  project  beyond  the  line 
of  the  sea-shore,  forming,  as  it  were,  projecting  promontories 
of  a  rounded  outline  connected  with  the  original  line  of 
coast :  the  Volga,  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Po,  Nile,  and  the 
Mississippi,  Ganges,  Irrawaddy,  &o.,  may  be  mentioned  as 
illustrations.  The  lands  around  these  deltas  are  flat  and 
marshy,  and  consist  of  sand  and  mud ;  the  channels  wind- 
ing through  them  are  shallow,  and  exposed  to  change  in 
their  direction  and  volume  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  rate  of  deposition  depends  upon  circumstances  equally 
beyond  ordinary  calculation,  and  varies  in  every  particular 
river. 

The  formation  of  these  deltas  arises  from  the  deposition  of 
the  matters  brought  down  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
river  courses,  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
onward  movement  of  the  former  by  the  tides  or  the  littoral 
currents  of  the  latter.  The  teed  3ncy  to  the  deposition  of 
alluvions  is  also  increased  by  the  diminished  inclination  and 
velocity  of  the  rivers  near  their  mouths,  and  in  some  cases 
this  diminution  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  rivers  to  overflow 
the  lands  above  the  delta  itself,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  precise  limits.  The  formation  of  the  sub- 
sidiary branches  noticed  in  the  deltas  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  reflux  of  the  waters  in  the  main  channel^  and  they  are 
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the  most  nnmerons  ib  the  deltas  which  advance  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  occupy  the  greatest  areas.  Bat  if  the 
littoral  current  run  with  great  velocity  and  transport  any 
alluvionSi  it  will  give  rise  to  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 
branches ;  if  it  be  free  from  alluvions,  it  vnUl  disperse  the 
materials  it  may  detach  from  the  extremities  of  the  deposit, 
or,  deflecting  the  line  of  outflow  of  the  river,  it  will  give  rise 
to  a  delta  following  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces.  OccasionaUy  also  the  tidal  waves  will  give  rise 
to  a  bar  across  the  mouths  of  the  branches  at  the  points 
where  they  begin  to  neutralise  the  outward  flow  of  the  soft 
water. 

The  majority  of  the  English  rivers  fall  into  the  sea  at  the 
bottom  of  large  open  bays,  and  in  those  cases  the  deposition 
of  the  fresh  and  salt  water  alluvions  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  banks  or  shoals  in  those  portions  of  the  bay  where  the 
respective  currents  of  the  sea  and  of  the  river  meet.  These 
shoals  vary  constantly  in  tiieir  outline  and  position  in  such 
rivers  as  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  and  in  the  Seine, 
Loire,  and  Garonne  in  France ;  and  form  very  serious  im- 
pediments to  the  navigation.  In  many  other  cases,  as  in 
the  rivers  upon  the  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk  coast,  and  upon  the 
southern  shores  of  England,  the  deposits  take  place  across 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  according  to  the  law  noticed  in  the 
last  paragraph.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  these 
bars  diminish  the  depth  of  water  immediately  over  them,  the 
river  above  may  often  retain  a  very  considerable  depth; 
indeed  the  effect  of  the  bar  is  often  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  a  dam.  Thus,  the  Bhone  has  rarely  a  depth  of  more 
than  6  feet  6  inches  in  the  passes  of  its  delta,  whilst  at  Aries 
the  depth  is  not  less  than  48  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Po 
di  Volauo  the  pass  has  only  a  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches,  whilst 
about  seven  miles  further  up  the  depth  is  not  less  than  10 
feet ;  and  the  same  fact  has  been  observed  at  the  mouths  oi 
the  Nile  and  of  the  Mississippi,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
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At  the  junction  of  streams  in  the  interior,  the  same  phe- 
nomena may  he  ohserved  to  take  place  as  those  which  have 
been  abready  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  sea-shore,  although 
of  course  upon  a  very  diminutive  scale.  Should  one  of  the 
confluents  hring  down  much  alluvial  matter,  and  flow  with 
considerable  velocity  into  a  stream  of  a  different  character, 
the  deposit  may  take  place  either  in  the  fan-like  shape  of  a 
delta  or  as  a  bar ;  and  in  the  former  case  it  is  possible  that 
the  stream  may  divide  into  a  number  of  branches,  whilst  in 
the  latter  the  relative  depths  of  water  over  the  bar  and 
above  it  may  present  all  the  essential  conditions  of  those 
connected  with  rivers  discharging  into  the  sea.  But  the 
absence  of  the  tidal  action  gives  a  greater  fixedness  and  sim- 
plicity of  character  to  the  manner  in  which  these  deposits 
are  effected,  and  consequently  allow  of  their  being  treated 
with  greater  comparative  facility,  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  a  river  previously  obstructed  by 
them.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  it  be 
a  question  of  combating  the  natural  operations  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  flow  of  large  or  of  small  streams,  whether 
strictly  inland  or  in  estuaries,  that  unless  some  other  natural 
law  of  the  same  class  be  made  to  counteract  the  particular 
one  producing  the  state  it  is  desired  to  remedy,  all  engineer- 
ing contrivances  or  mechanical  operations  will  either  be  vain, 
or  at  most  produce  but  a  temporary  effect.  Nature  must,  in 
fact,  be  made  to  correct  itself. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  desired  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  deposition  of  the  alluvial  matter  across  the 
embouchure  of  an  affluent  into  a  greater  stream,  and  this 
deposition  be  found  to  be  caused  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
velocity  of  the  affluent,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  velocity 
of  the  main  stream,  the  only  effectual  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be,  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  affluent  by  diminish- 
ing its  bed ;  or  perhaps,  if  it  follow  a  devious  course,  by 
increasing  the  fall  by  meaup  of  a  new  and  shorter  channel. 
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It  would  also,  in  some  cases,  be  possible  to  e£fect  the  desired 
object  by  forming  an  artificial  embouchure  at  some  other 
point  on  the  river,  where  the  regime  of  the  main  stream 
might  be  very  different.  But  whatever  precise  details  be 
adopted,  they  must  resolve  themselves  finally  into  the  means 
of  securing  an  equality  of  velocity  in  the  confluent  rivers, 
and  so  directing  the  respective  axes  of  their  flow  as  to  pre- 
vent the  stream  of  the  one  from  setting  across  the  line  of 
the  other. 

Should  the  deposit  assume  the  form  of  an  ordinary  delta, 
and  give  rise  to  a  subdivision  of  either  or  both  the  rivers 
into  a  series  of  small  branches,  the  best  course  to  adopt  is, 
to  form  new  beds  for  the  waters  brought  down,  of  such 
sectional  area  and  inclination  as  to  insure  the  meeting  of  the 
respective  streams  under  those  conditions  which  would  allow 
the  alluvial  matters  to  deposit  themselves  upon  lines  of  direc- 
tion corresponding  with  the  resultant  of  the  two  new  chan- 
nels. As  the  tongue  of  land  thus  formed  would  continue  to 
advance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  inevitable 
changes  it  would  superinduce  upon  the  point  of  junction. 

On  the  sea-coast,  if  it  be  desired  to  lower  the  water  line  in 
the  branches  of  a  delta,  Genn^t^'s  experiments,  and  all  sub- 
sequent experience,  show  that  the  most  efficient  method  of 
proceeding  is,  to  increase  the  velocity  of  flow  by  causing  a 
greater  volume  of  water  to  pass  through  a  given  channel  in 
the  same  period  of  time,  rather  than  by  increasing  the  sur- 
face of  the  waterway.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
bottom  of  the  river  is  composed  of  a  material  capable  of 
being  easily  removed,  because  the  bed  itself  will  be  lowered 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  transporting  power  of  the 
water.  Evidently  then,  in  such  positions,  the  width  of  the 
subsidiary  channels  is  the  only  element  which  is  susceptible 
of  modification  by  artificial  means,  at  least  economically,  and 
it  should  in  all  cases  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  All 
the  small  branches  which  can  conveniently  bo  suppressed 
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should  be  closed,  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the  action  of  the 
water  npon  the  channels  it  is  proposed  to  retain  for  the  par- 
poses  of  navigation.  These  remarks  are  principally  made 
with  reference  to  tideless  seas  ;  the  difference  in  the  system 
to  be  adopted  where  the  range  of  the  tides  is  considerable  is 
substantially  unimportant,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  case  of  a  bar  formed  across  the  mouth  of  a  river  on 
the  sea-shore,  human  means  are  alnuost  powerless  if  the 
littoral  current  bringing  the  alluvions  be  strong,  and  not 
susceptible  of  being  divertod.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is 
possible  to  augment  the  depth  of  water  above  the  bar  by 
concentrating  the  outflow  of  the  river,  and  guiding  it  by 
means  of  parallel  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  the 
scouring  action  of  the  land  water  so  that  it  should  remove 
the  alluvions  either  in  the  deep  sea  or  again  into  the  littoral 
current  which  should  carry  them  further  on.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  such  measures  will  only  be  temporary,  and  the 
history  of  the  ports  of  Rye,  Dunkirk,  Aigues-Morte,  and 
others,  show  that  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  struggle 
against  the  ceaseless  unwearying  operations  of  nature.  New 
channels  may  be  carried  out  through  a  bar,  and  for  a  time 
kept  clear  by  the  scour  of  the  upland  waters  and  by  dredg- 
ing ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  angle  between  the  original  out- 
line of  the  bar  and  the  projection  of  the  new  channel  becomes 
filled  in,  and  if  the  littoral  current  should  not  then  be  able  to 
sweep  off  the  alluvions  carried  to  the  front  of  the  pass,  the 
bar  will  begin  to  reform.  The  pass  or  channel  must  then  be 
carried  further  out  to  sea,  or  kept  open  artificially  at  a  con* 
stant  and  excessive  cost.  It  is  possible  to  direct  the  tidal 
action  in  some  positions,  so  as  to  produce  considerable  modi- 
fications in  the  ordinary  laws  affecting  bars,  in  the  following 
manner,  which  is  applicable  to  either  of  the  cases  con- 
nected with  the  entrances  to  rivers  hitherto  considered. 

In  the  lower  zones  of  rivers  exposed  to  tidal  action,  the 
depth  of  the  navigable  channel  may  be  increased  by  causing 
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a  larger  volome  of  water  to  enter  with  the  flood,  and  oon* 
flning  iia  outflow  daring  the  ebb  within  the  limits  of  the 
ohannel.  If  then  a  river  divide  into  several  branches,  the 
subsidiary  ones  may  be  closed  by  means  of  dams,  with 
sluices  opening  only  with  the  flood,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  water  thus  introduced  into  the  secondary  channels  shall 
be  forced  to  escape  by  the  one  it  is  proposed  to  deepen. 
This  object  may  also  occasionally  be  efiected  by  causing 
the  secondary  channels  to  derive  their  supplies  from  the 
principal  one  at  some  point  on  the  up  stream ;  but  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  in  such  cases  the  velocity  of  the  ebb 
tide  will  be  inconveniently  great  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  navigation.  In  fact  the  secondary  channels  would  become 
sluices,  whose  waters  would  act  to  scour  the  pass.  The 
advantage  proposed  to  be  gained  in  these  instances  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  forced  to 
flow  through  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  velocity  is  conse- 
quently increased,  thereby  enabling  the  river  to  remove  the 
lighter  materials  of  which  its  bed  is  composed,  fiut  the 
whole  success  of  works  intended  to  produce  these  results 
must  depend  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  tidal  water 
which  can  be  made  to  enter,  or  upon  the  increase  of  velocity 
in  the  outflowing  stream.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any 
diminution  of  the  water  surface  at  high  tide  is  likely  to 
afiect  seriously  the  power  of  a  river  to  maintain  a  clear 
navigable  channel,  unless  the  latter  be  contracted  at  the 
same  time  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  results  obtained  at  Nieuwe  Diep,  upon  the  Clyde,  the 
Dee,  the  Thames,  and  the  Seine,  confirm  what  has  been 
above  stated ;  and,  moreover,  the  practical  deductions  to  be 
made  from  them  appear  also  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it 
is  preferable  to  obtain  the  increased  scouring  action  of  the 
tide  by  forcing  the  water  to  flow  higher  up  the  river,  rather 
than  to  allow  it  to  spread  near  the  embouchure.  The  works 
of  Nieuwe  Diep  have  already  been  described ;  those  upon 
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the  Clyde  and  the  Dee  and  the  Bihble  have  consisted  in  the 
erection  of  longitudinal  dykes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
river,  retaining  the  stream  within  a  narrow  channel  dnring 
the  latter  portion  of  the  ebb,  and  in  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions to  the  propagation  of  the  tide  wave  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  embouchure  than  it  had  previously  obtained. 
In  the  Thames,  the  removal  of  the  Old  London  Bridge, 
which  acted  as  a  dam  to  the  tide,  has  been  attended  by  an 
increase  iu  the  duration  of  the  flood,  and  an  increase  of 
depth  at  high  water  varying  from  1  foot  8  inches  at  Ted- 
dington  to  nearly  7  feet  at  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  the 
Seine,  the  concentration  of  the  tidal  action,  by  means  of  the 
lateral  banks  lately  formed  between  Caudebec,  Yillequier, 
and  Qnilleboenf,  has  deepened  the  river  a  little  more  than 
9  feet,  partially  destroyed  the  bore,  and  increased  the  dura- 
tion of  the  flood  tide  one  hour.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  reason  why  these  results,  so  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  commerce,  should  not  be  further  developed,  if 
the  existing  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide  wave 
into  the  interior  were  removed  upon  the  two  last-named 
rivers. 

Precisely  opposite  results  have  attended  the  diminution  of 
the  scouring  reservoirs  naturally  existing  beyond  the  channel 
of  the  port  of  Ostend.  The  marshes  or  low  lands,  there 
flooded  at  every  high  tide,  have  been  gradually  reclaimed, 
and  as  the  channel  was  not  carried  further  up  into  the 
country,  so  as  to  create  an  artificial  backwater  whose  con- 
ditions of  discharge  should  replace  those  under  which  the 
waters  over  the  low  lands  escaped,  the  silt  brought  into  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  by  the  littoral  current  has  considerably 
diminished  the  depth  in  the  entrance.  Dredging  and  sluicing 
have  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  although  conducted  with  all 
the  practical  skill  and  persevering  energy  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  engineers.  For,  however  powerful  the  effects  of 
sluices  may  be,  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  alternate 
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currents  of  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  spreading  over  large 
spaces.  Great  circumspection  must  therefore  be  exercised, 
and  long,  elaborate,  and  skilfol  investigation  made,  before 
any  port  or  river  is  deprived  of  the  scouring  action  of  the 
tides.  The  alluvial  deposits  may  perhaps  tend  naturally  to 
diminish  or  to  destroy  this  action ;  but  it  must  be  retained 
as  long  as  possible,  and  our  efforts  directed  at  all  times 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  its  power. 

[Mr.  D.  Stevenson  classifies  the  upper,  middle,  and  lowei 
sections  of  rivers  as  three  compartments.  1st.  The  seaward 
compartment,  or  the  "  sea  proper,*'  the  estuary,  in  which 
the  tides  resemble  the  tides  of  the  acyoining  sea.  2nd.  The 
tidal  compartment,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  ebbing  and 
flowing  take  place,  but  in  which  the  times  of  ebb  and  flow 
do  not  remain  constant,  the  time  of  the  ebb  gradually  gain- 
ing upon  that  of  the  flow,  and  the  duration  of  low  water  is 
gradually  protracted  in  proceeding  up  the  river  until  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tide  vanishes.  8rd.  The  river  proper  com- 
partment, the  characteristic  of  which  is  the  total  absence  of 
ebbing  and  flowing,  the  river  at  all  times  pursuing  its  down- 
ward course  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  and  at  an  unvar3dng 
level,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  result  from  the  changes  due 
to  land  floods. 

Noticing,  first,  the  uppermost  section  of  rivers,  the  en- 
gineering works  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  consist 
chiefly  of  weirs  built  across  the  stream,  by  which  the  water  is 
dammed  up  and  forms  stretches  of  canal  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  with  cuts  and  locks  connecting  the  diflerent  reaches. 
In  this  manner,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, in  Pennsylvania,  was  rendered  navigable.  Thirty-four 
dams  were  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  so  as  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  and  convert  the  river  into 
84  reaches  of  navigable  water,  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  river.    The  barges  pass  from  the 
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snecessive  reaches  through  a  short  side  cat  at  the  end  of  the 
dam,  in  which  there  is  a  canal  lock  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion. The  navigation  is  npwards  of  100  miles  in  length, 
traversed  by  boats  of  60  tons  borthen. 

The  same  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  improvements  of 
the  river  Lea  by  Mr.  Bendel  and  Mr.  Beardmore ;  also  by 
Sir  William  Cubitt  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Severn, 
where  the  river  has  been  divided  into  four  reaches,  having  a 
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Fig.  126.— Bams  on  the  riTer  Seyem. 

depth  of  6  feet,  with  side  cuts  and  locks  having  a  lift  of 
8  feet  each. 
The  dams  or  weirs  constructed  for  arresting  and  raising 
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the  waters  of  rivers  are  works  which  demand  careful  con- 
sideration in  their  design.  The  dams  on  the  Schuylkill  and 
other  American  rivers  are  formed  of  timber  frame-work 


I 


] 


Fig.  128.- Weir. 


filled  with  rubble.  The  dam  at  Philadelphia  was  formed 
in  separate  compartments  or  frames,  each  of  which  was 
20  feet  in  breadth  of  face,  and  72  feet  deep  horizontally. 
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They  were  filled  with  stones,  and  sunk  in  the  line  of  the  dam. 
The  frames  or  cribs  were  constrocted  of  logs  18  or 
20  inches  square,  strongly  dovetailed  together,  covered  with 
planking  6  inches  thick.  The  upper  parts  of  the  cribs  were 
connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  structure,  and 
the  whole  dam  was  backed  by  a  mass  of  heavy  rubble.  This 
dam  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  without  ii^'uiy  the 
force  of  a  flood  going  8  feet  deep  over  the  crest. 

The  dams  or  weirs  constructed  by  Sir  William  Gubitt  on 
the  Severn,  Fig.  126,  were  made  of  pile-work  and  rough 
masonry.  He  decided  to  make  the  weirs  of  a  length  equal 
to  three  times  the  width  of  the  channel,  and  instead  of 
placing  them  at  right  angles,  as  in  Fig.  127,  he  placed  them 
obliquely,  as  shown  in  Fig.  128.] 


CHAPTER  XV. 


BRIDGES.— PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  AROH. 


We  shall  commence  with  the  simplest  case,  that  of  two 
beams,  ab  and  ac,  Fig.  129,  resting  against  each  other  at 
their  npper  extremities,  and  against  two  walls  at  their  lower, 
and  sustaining  a  weight  suspended  from  a  ;  and  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  strains,  both  on  the  beams  and  on 
the  walls,  occasioned  by  this  weight.  Let  the  weight  sus- 
pended from  a  be  represented 
by  the  line  a  d  ;  draw  d  e  paral- 
lel to  A  c,  and  d  f  parallel  to  a  b, 
also  EG  and  fh  perpendicular 
to  A  D ;  then,  by  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  pressures, 
the  strain  on  a  b  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  is  represented  by 
A  E,  and  that  on  a  c  by  a  f.  Now,  each  of  these  strains  may  be 
resolved  into  two  others,  one  acting  vertically  upon  the  wall  in 
the  direction  of  gravity,  and  the  other  acting  horizontally,  and 
tending  to  push  the  two  walls  asunder.  Thus  a  e  may  be 
resolved  into  the  strain  a  q  acting  vertically,  and  e  a  hori- 
zontally ;  and  a  f  into  the  strain  a  h  acting  vertically,  and  h  f 
horizontally.  Now,  the  two  triangles  aeg  and  dfh  being 
equal,  the  similar  sides  h  d  and  a  g  are  equal ;  and  therefore 
the  two  vertical  strains  a g  and  ah  are  together  equal  to  a  d, 
or  the  weight  suspended  from  a  ;  that  is,  the  whole  weight 
borne  by  both  walls  is  equal  to  that  snsp^ended  from  a  ;  but 
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the  amount  borne  by  each  wall  depends  upon  the  relative 
inclination  of  the  two  beams.  It  mast  further  be  observed 
that  the  lines  e  a  and  h  f,  representing  the  strains  acting 
horizontally,  are  eqoal ;  that  is,  whatever  may  be  the  relative 
inclination  of  the  two  beams,  their  horizontal  thrust  against 
the  walls  is  the  same,  and  is  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
press  against  each  other  at  a. 

Let  Fig.  IdO  represent  a  system  of  framing,  composed  of 
four  beams,  united  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
polygon,  and  so  connected  at  the  points  o,  d,  e,  f,  and  a,  as 
to  admit  of  motion  about  those  points ;  so  that  the  beams  are 


Tig.tao. 

not  rigidly  fixed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram,  but 
are  free  to  assume  any  other  form  which  any  external  force 
applied  to  them  might  tend  to  produce.  Further,  let  us 
suppose  weights  Wi,  Wa,  and  Wg,  to  be  suspended  from  the 
points  D,  E,  and  f,  and  so  proportioned  to  each  other  that 
the  framing,  under  the  influence  of  the  strains  which  they 
produce,  is  in  equilibrium,  or  has  no  tendency  to  alter  its 
form.  Let  the  lines  Bd,Be,  and  f/,  represent  the  weights 
applied  at  the  points  d,  e,  and  f,  and  let  each  of  those 
weights  be  resolved  into  the  strains  which  they  produce  in 
the  two  contiguous  beams,  by  constructing  the  parallelograms 


' 
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vHdi,  E  K « L,  and  f  m/ n.  Then  the  lines  d i  and  e  k  will 
represent  the  two  strains  acting  in  opposite  directions  upon 
the  beam  d  e,  and  e  l  and  f  m  will,  in  like  manner,  represent 
the  two  strains  acting  similarly  upon  e  f.  Now,  since  the 
whole  system  is  in  eqnilibrinm,  and  all  its  parts  free  to  move, 
it  follows  that  each  of  its  several  parts,  and  therefore  the 
beams  d  b  and  e  f,  mast  also  be  in  equilibrium ;  such  being 
the  case,  it  results  that  the  strain  represented  by  d  i  must  be 
equal  to  that  represented  by  e  k,  otherwise  the  beam  d  e 
would  move  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  strain,  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  strain  e  l  must  be  equal  to  f  m.  Now,  let 
each  of  these  strains  be  resolved  into  two  others,  acting 
vertically  and  horizontally ;  then  will  the  latter  be  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  o  i,  p  k,  q  l,  b  m,  and  s  n.  Now,  since 
D  I,  E  K,  and  e  l  are  all  equal,  and  the  triangles  n  i  o,  e  k  p, 
and  e  L  Q  are  similar,  the  lines  o  z,  p  k,  and  q  l,  and  therefore 
the  strains  which  they  represent,  must  all  be  equal.  Again, 
since  el,  fm,  and/N  are  all  equal,  and  the  triangles  elq, 
F  M  B,  and  /n  s  are  similar,  the  lines  q  l,  b  m,  and  a  n,  and 
therefore  the  strains  which  they  represent,  must  all  be  equal. 
That  if,  in  a  system  of  polygonal  framing^  vohose  several  parts 
are  in  equilibrium,  tlie  horizontal  strain  or  thrust  at  all  the 
joints  is  the  same. 

Let  us  now  draw  through  i  the  line  i  t  parallel  to  e  f,  and 
the  line  i  u  parallel  to  f  a ;  then,  since  o  i  is  equal  to  q  l,  and 
(t  I  being  parallel  to  e  l)  the  angle  elq  similar  to  t  i  o,  it 
follows  that  T I  must  be  equal  to  e  l.  In  like  manner,  s  n 
being  equal  to  o  i,  and  the  angle  f  n  s  similar  to  u  i  o,  u  i 
must  be  equal  to  f  n.  Since,  then,  the  lines  e  l  and  f  m 
represent  the  strains  on  the  beams  e  f  and  f  a,  so  do  also  the 
lines  T I  and  u  i ;  therefore  in  a  system  of  polygonal  framing 
whose  several  parts  are  in  equilibriumf  the  strains  on  the 
several  beams,  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  are  represented 
by  Unes  drawn  through  a  given  point  parallel  to  those  directions, 
and  limited  by  a  given  vertical  line. 
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In  like  maimer,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  portions  n  t  and 
T  D  of  the  vertical  line  u  d,  cat  off  by  the  lines  drawn  parallel 
to  the  several  beams,  are  equal  to  the  lines  f/  and  e  e,  which 
represent  the  weights  snspended  from  those  beams. 

From  the  foregoing  investigation,  we  derive  an  easy 
method  of  determining  the  several  strains  in  any  system 
of  polygonal  framing  whose  parts  are  in  eqailibrium.  Let 
Fig.  181  represent  sach  a  system,  kept  in  eqmlibriam  by  the 
weights  Wi,  W3,  &c,,  suspended  from  its  angles ;  then  draw 
the  vertical  line  l  s,  and  divide  it  into  portions  l  m,  m  n,  n  o, 
&c.,  proportional  to  the  weights  Wi,  Wg,  Ws,  &o. ;  through  the 
points  L,  Bc,  N,  &c.,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  directions  of 


Fig.  181. 

the  several  beams  a  b,  bc,  0 d,  &c.  ;  then,  if  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium,  all  these  lines  will  intersect  in  the  common  point 
K ;  draw  k  p  perpendicular  to  l  s,  then  will  k  p  represent  the 
horizontal  thrust  against  each  of  the  joints  b,  0,  d,  &c.  ;  the 
lines  LK,  ME,  NK,  &c.,  the  strains  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  of  those  beams  which  they  are  severally  parallel  to  ; 
and  by  the  construction,  lm,  mn,  &c.,  will  represent  the 
vertical  weights  on  the  several  angles,  the  whole  line  l  s 
being  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  weights  together.* 

*  If  the  line  x  p,  Fig.  131,  be  considered  as  radius,  then  will  the 
lines  L  K,  M  K,  &c.,  be  the  aeeanttf  and  l  p,  m  p,  &c.,  the  tangents,  of 
the  angles  l  k  p,  m  x  f,  &c.  That  is,  if  we  make  the  horizontal  strain 
in  any  system  of  polygonal  framing  whose  parts  are  in  equilibrium. 
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Equilibrium  of  Arches. 

The  foregoing  principles  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  determination  of  the  eqailibriam  of  arches.  An  arch 
may  be  defined  to  be  an  assemblage  of  wedge-formed  bodies, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  sustained  by  a  support  or 
abutment,  while  the  intermediate  ones  derive  support  and  are 
sustained  in  their  positions  by  their  mutual  pressure,  and  by 
the  adhesion  of  cement  interposed  between  their  surfaces. 
The  wedge-formed  bodies  a,b,  &c.,  Fig.  182,  thus  sustained, 
are  termed  vottssoirs,  the  centre  one  d,  or  that  in  the  highest 
part  or  crown  of  the  arch,  being  called  the  key-stone;  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  arch  e  f  a  is  called  its  intrados,  or 
sometimes   its  soffit^    but 

this  latter  term  is  some-  ^<-<Tl^"7*7>^ 

times  restricted  to    mean  ^K^^"^ 

only  the  under  surface  of       y^ 

the  arch  at  its  key-stone  or  tf^/ 

crown  F ;  the  exterior  sur-  ^  pjg,  182.  ^ 

face  H I K  is  called  its  ex- 

tradoe.  The  points  e  and  a,  where  the  intrados  meets  the 
abutment,  are  called  the  springings,  their  horizontal  distance 
E  G  the  gpan,  and  the  distance  f  l  the  rise  of  the  arch. 

Let  A,  B,  c,  &c.,  Fig.  188,  be  the  separate  stones  or 
voussoirs  of  an  arch  whose  several  parts  are  in  equilibrium. 
Now,  each  stone  is  acted  upon  by  three  forces,  namely,  the 
weight  of  itself  and  the  load  above  it  acting  in  a  vertical 
direction,  and  the  pressure  of  each  of  the  two  contiguous 
stones  acting  in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces  of 
mutual  contact ;  then,  since  these  forces  must  all  be  in  equi- 

equal  to  radios,  then  will  the  strain  upon  any  bar  of  the  polygon,  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  be  equal  to  the  secant  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  horizontal ;  and  the  weight  suspended  from  any 
joint  of  the  polygon  will  be  equal  to  the  dififorence  of  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  which  the  two  bars  meeting  at  that  joint  make  with  the 
horizontaL 
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librium,  their  lines  of  direction  muRt  all  intersect  in  some 
common  point  within  the  stone.  Let  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  represent 
these  points  in  the  several  stones  composing  the  arch  shown 
in  the  figure  ;  then  if  lines  a  b,  b  c,  c  d,  &c.,  be  drawn  con- 
necting these  points,  they  will  represent  the  directions  in 
which  the  stones  press  on  each  other,  and  the  line  a  bo,  &c., 
is  termed  the  line  of  pressure  of  the  arch.  Now,  although 
the  pressure  of  one  stone  upon  its  neighbour,  as  of  e  upon  d, 
is  actually  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint  h  i,  we 
may,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, suppose  the  whole  pressure  collected  in  the  point 
in  which  the  line  of  pressure  cuts  the  joint  h  i,  and  similarly 
of  all  the  other  stones ;  so  that  if  we  conceive  the  whole 

weight  of  each  stone,  and  of  the  load 
which  it  supports,  to  be  collected  in 
(or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  sus- 
pended from)  the  points  a  bo,  &c., 
and  those  points  to  be  connected  by 
inflexible  bars,  a  b,  bo,  o  d,  &c. 
(themselves  devoid  of  weight),  we 
shall  in  nowise  alter  or  disturb  the 
state  of  equilibrium  of  the  arch. 

An  arch,  thus  considered,  is  precisely  similar  to  a  polygonal 
framing  whose  sides  are  a  b,  b  o,  o  d,  &c.,  and  therefore  all 
the  principles  which  we  have  deduced  in  the  investigation  of 
the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  arch.  This  application, 
however,  involves  the  use  of  mathematical  formulsB  and 
terms  which  cannot  be  here  introduced,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  stating  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead  ;  which  conclusions  are,  that  for  an  arch  to  be  in 
equilibrium,  the  vertical  depth  of  the  arch  at  any  point  must 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
arch  at  that  point,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
the  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the  arch  at  that 
point.     Thus,  supposing  the  arch  in  Fig.  188  to  be  in  equi- 
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librium,  draw  the  horizontal  line  p  s  parallel  to  the  tangent 
to  the  arch  at  the  crown  m,  and  through  p  draw  the  line  p  q 
parallel  to  m  o  the  tangent  to  the  arch  at  any  point  l  ;  then 
the  vertical  depth  b  m  at  the  crown  is  to  the  vertical  depth 
KL  at  any  point  l,  as  the  cube  of  the  line  ps,  divided  by  the 
radius  of  the  arch  at  h,  is  to  the  cube  of  the  line  p  q  divided 
by  the  radius  of  the  arch  at  l. 

These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  a  circular  arch,  by  making 
the  vertical  depth  do.  Fig.  184,  at  any 
point  0,  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  key- 
stone AB,  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the 
radius  a  e,  and  divided  by  the  cube  of  the 
vertical  height  o  h  of  the  point  o  above  the 
diameter  fg.  In  an  ellipse  they  are  fulfilled  when  the 
vertical  depth  d  c,  Fig.  185,  over  any  point  c,  is  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  key-stone  a  b,  multi- 
plied by  the  cube  of  ae,  half  the 
shortest  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  divided 
by  the  cube  of  the  vertical  height  o  h 
of  the  point  c  above  the  longer  axis 
F  o  of  the  ellipse. 

The  extrados  of  a  circular  arch,  whose  parts  are  all  in 
equilibrium,  may  also  be  determined  geometrically  in  the 
following  manner : — Let  bod,  Fig.  185a,  be 
half  a  semicircular  arch,  whose  centre  is  a,  ^" 
and  be  the  depth  of  its  key-stone;  then  f^ 
in  the  vertical  line  a  b  take  the  point  f, 
such  that  the  distance  n  f  is  equal  to  a  e, 
and  through  f  draw  the  horizontal  line  f  o. 
Then,  through  any  point  o,  draw  the  line  a  h  from  the 
centre  a,  and  through  i,  the  point  in  which  it  cuts  f  o,  draw 
I K  perpendicular  to  a  d  ;  then  make  a  l  equal  to  k  e,  and 
the  point  l  will  be  a  point  in  the  extrados  of  the  arch,  any 
number  of  points  in  which  may  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner. 


/r  IT     A* 
Fig.  186. 
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An  arch  in  which  the  above  conditions  are  folfilled  is  in  a 
perfect  state  of  equilibriom,  every  portion  of  it  is  eqnally 
strained,  and  no  part  has  a  tendency  to  yield  before  another. 
If  in  an  arch  so  circamstanced,  all  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs 
were  perpendicular  to  the  inner  surface,  or  intrados  of  the 
arch,  then  wonld  the  line  of  pressure  pass  through  the  centre 
of  every  joint,  and  wonld  oat  them  all  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  each.  In  practice,  however,  this  state  of 
things  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs,  the  line  of  pressure  neither 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  joints  of  an  arch,  nor  being 
perpendicular  to  them  in  direction ;  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  examine  to  what  extent  these  conditions  may  be  deviated 
from  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  structure. 
When  an  arch  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  if  we  sup- 
pose its  abutments  incapable  of  yielding,  it  can  only  fail  in 
consequence  of  the  crushing  of  its  material,  the  cohesive 
power  of  which  is  then  the  limit  of  the  strength  of  the  arch. 
When,  however,  an  arch  is  not  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  it 
may  fedl  in  two  ways :  in  the  first  case,  the  stones  may  slide 
upon  or  slip  past  each  other,  and  so  become  displaced ;  and, 
in  the  second  case,  they  may  yield  by  turning  upon  some  of 
the  joints,  the  arch  separating  into  three  or  four  large  por- 
tions, as  in  Figs.  186  and  187,  and  turning  on  the  inner  and 
outer  edges  of  certain  of  the  joints.  Now  the  voussoirs  of 
the  arch  cannot  slide  upon  each  other  unless  the  angle  which 
the  line  of  pressure  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  joint 
is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance 
for  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  composed,  which 
is  usually  about  80°  for  stone ;  and  as  this  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  angle  which  the  line  of  pressure  ever 
makes  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  joint,  an  arch  may 
be  considered  in  no  danger  of  giving  way  from  the  flipping 
of  its  voussohns ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  cement  interposed  between  the  stones,  as  also  the  joggles 
frequently  inserted,  are  an  additional  security  against  the 
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failure  of  an  arch  from  this  cause.  The  second  mode  of 
failure,  which  is  also  the  most  usual,  takes  place  whenever 
the  line  of  pressure  deviates  so  far  from  the  position  of 
equilibrium  as  to  pass  entirely  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
arch,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  joints  at  all.  The  more  the 
line  of  pressure  deviates  from  the  centre  of  the  joints, 
the  less  will  be  the  stability  of  the  arch ;  but  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  cut  the  joints  no  motion  can  take  place ; 
the  moment,  however,  that  it  passes  without  the  joint, 
motion  will  take  place,  the  two  voussoirs  will  turn  upon  their 
edges  nearest  to  the  line  of  pressure,  and  the  arch  will  fia,ll. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  186,  if,  by  placmg  too  great  a  load  upon  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  we  alter  the  form  of  the  line  of  pressure 
until  it  rises  above  the  extrados  at  b,  and  falls  within  the 
intrados  at  the  points  a  and  c,  the  arch  will  separate  at  the 
nearest  joints  to  those   points  into  ^ 

four  portions,  which  will  turn  upon 
their  inner  edges  at  a  and  o,  and  upon 
their  outer  edges  at  b,  the  arch  sink- 
ing at  the  crown  and  rising  at  the 
haunches.  If,  however,  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  weight  at  the  crown,  then  the  line  of  pressure 
will  fall  within  the  intrados  at  b.  Fig.  187,  and  rise  above  the 
extrados  at  a  and  o,  the  arch  separating  as  in  the  former 
case,  but  now  turning  about  the 
outer  edges  at  a  and  o,  and  about 
the  inner  edges  at  b,  the  crown 
rising  aud  the  haunches  falling  in* 
We  see,  then,  that  when  we  deviate 
so  far  from  the  arch  of  equilibrium  ^'  ^^' 

as  to  cause  the  line  of  pressure  to  approach  either  the 
intrados  or  extrados  of  the  arch,  we  begin  to  endanger  its 
stability,  actual  contact  with  either  being  the  ultimate  limit ; 
and  the  stability  of  the  arch  being  greater,  as  we  make  the 
line  of  pressure  approach  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  joints. 


Fig.  136. 
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When  an  arch  has  all  its  parts  in  equilibrium,  it  has  been 
shown,  page  211,  that  the  horizontal  strain  on  every  joint  is 
the  same,  and  therefore  the  perpendicular  pressure,  tending 
to  crush  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  is  equal  to  the  horizontal 
thrust  against  its  abutment.  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  this  strain,  let  f  a  h  i.  Fig.  188,  represent  the  centre 
vonssoir  or  key-stone  of  an  arch  whose  centre  is  a  ;  let  c  b  be 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  pressure  of  this  voussoir  on  its 
neighbour,  perpendicular  to  the  joint  f  h  ;  and  let  half  the 
weight  of  the  key -stone  and  the  load  which  it  supports  be 
represented  by  the  line  b  d  ;  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
horizontal  pressure  on  the  joint  f  h  will  be  represented  by 
c  D  ;  that  is,  as  B  D  :  the  weight  on  half  the  key-stone  : :  o  d  : 
the  horizontal  pressure  agamst  the  same.  Now,  the  triangle 
A  H  E  is  similar  to  the  triangle  c  b  d,  and  therefore  h  e  :  b  d  : : 

A  E :  0  D ;  further,  the  weight  on  half  the  key- 
stone is  equal  to  half  its  breadth  in  feet,  or 
H  E,  multiplied  by  the  weight  on  every  foot ; 
also  A  E  is  the  radius  of  the    arch  at  the 
crown ;  therefore  h  e  :  h  e  multiplied  by  the 
weight  on  every  foot  of  the  key-stone  : :  the 
radius  of  the  arch :  the  horizontal  pressure 
Kg.  138.        against  the  key-stone ;  or^  in  an  arch  in  equiU- 
bnum,  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  key-stone  is  equal  to 
the  weight  on  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  same,  multiplied  by 
the  radius  of  the  arch  in  feet. 

The  power  of  an  arch  to  resist  the  horizontal  strain  at  the 
crown  is  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  key-stone,  and  to 
the  cohesive  power  of  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  com- 
posed. The  stahUity  of  an  arch  is,  therefore,  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  depth  of  its  key-stone,  multiplied  by  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  material,  and  is  inversely  proportional 
to  its  radius  of  curvature  multiplied  by  the  weight  on  every 
foot  of  its  surface.* 
*  Let  B  bo  put  for  the  radius  of  currature  of  an  arch  at  its  crows, 
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In  arches  of  timber  or  iron  the  eoDstraetion  is  asaally 
sach  that  the  arch  is  rigid,  or  incapable  of  altering  its  form ; 
and  therefore  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
pressure,  or  to  the  equilibration  of  the  arch.  In  this  case, 
the  arch  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  parts,  rest- 
ing upon  the  two  abutments,  and  against  each  other  at  the 
crown ;  and,  in  order  to  deterknine  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture, it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  mutual  pressure  of 
the  two  parts  against  each  other  acting  horizontally  at  the 

d  for  the  depth  of  its  key-stone,  and  6  for  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  all 
in  feet ;  also  let  to  equal  the  vertical  weight  on  every  square  foot  of 
the  key-stone,  including  its  own  weight,  p  equal  the  horizontal  pres- 
sure upon  the  key-stone,,  and  e  the  weight  required  to  oruah  a  square 
foot  of  the  material  of  the  arch,  all  in  pounds ;  then 

F  =  Rbw;  and 

the  stability  of  the  arch  will  be  proportioned   to-— -,  which  ex- 

B  w 

presses  the  number  of  times  that  the  strain  upon  the  arch  is  less 

than  that  which  would  cause  it  to  yield  by  crushing  at  the  key-stone. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate  value  of  — -  for  some 

of  the  principal  bridges. 


Kane  and  sUiulbn  of  bdd^. 


Bridge  carrying  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way over  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead 
NeuHly  Bridge,  over  the  Seine,  at  Paris 
Bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  over  the  Arno 

at  Florence 

Bridge  over  the  Dee,  at  Chester 
London  Bridge,  over  the  Thames     . 
Bridge  over  the  Dora  Hiparia,  near  Turin 
Bridge  of  St.  Maxence,  over  the  Oise 
Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  . 
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crown,  and  the  pressure  of  each  upon  its  ahntment  acting 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  same.  Thus,  suppose 
ABODE,  Fig.  1B9,  to  represent  half  an  iron  bridge,  o  being  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  f  o  h  the  vertical  direction  in  which  its 
weight  acts ;  draw  f  h  through  the  centre  of  the  vertical 
joint  E  D  perpendicular  to  the  same,  and  f  i  through  the 
centre  of  the  springing  b  o  and  perpendicular  to  it ;  then,  in 
order  that  the  arch  may  be  properly  supported,  these  two 
lines  should  intersect  in  some  point  f,  in  the  vertical  line  f  m 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  a ;  and  such  being  the 

,.   case,  if  f  a  represent  the  weight  of  the 


-^    A  a»  j//    half  arch  abode,  then  will  f  x  repre- 

^'/ Mi  ^.^'^^^'^^  ^    sent  the  pressure  acting  in  the  direc- 

/*  X,'  X  t;  tion  f  h  upon  the  joint  e  d,  and  f  l  will 

represent  the  pressure  acting  in   the 
^'  direction  fi  upon  the   abutment  bo. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles,  FK:iM::Fa:FM,  and  i  m  may 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  half  the  arch  from  its  springing,  and  f  m  as  equal 
to  the  rise  of  the  arch,  or  the  vertical  height  of  its  crown 
above  the  springing  line ;  therefore^  as  the  horizontal  distance 
of  Hie  centre  of  gravity  of  half  the  arch  from  its  springing  is 
to  the  fise  of  the  arch,  so  is  tlie  horizontal  thrust,  either 
against  the  abutment  or  at  the  crown,  to  the  weight  of  half 
the  arch 
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BEIDGEa-SELEOnON  OP  SITE,  AND  DETER^IINATION 

OP  THE  KIND  OP  BRIDGE. 

A  OBEAT  variety  of  ciroamstances  require  to  be  considered  in 
determiniDg  the  best  position,  proportions,  and  materials  of 
which  to  constmct  a  bridge  for  any  particular  situation. 
The  most  general  and  important  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
establishment  of  a  convenient  and  permanent  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  opposite  shores,  with  as  slight 
an  interference  with  the  free  navigation  through  the  bridge 
as  possible ;  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  is,  in  many 
situations,  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  navigation 
are  incompatible  with  those  required  for  the  formation  of  a 
convenient  road.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  river  with 
low  banks  and  much  frequented  by  shipping,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  which  would  at  the  same  time  afford  an 
uninterrupted  passage  for  vessels  under  it,  and  a  convenient 
means  of  transit  for  vehicles  over  it,  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible ;  because,  were  the  arches  of  the  bridge  made  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  allow  vessels  freely  to  pass  through  them,  the 
level  of  the  roadway  would  be  so  much  elevated  above  that 
of  the  adjoining  banks  as  to  require  either  a  very  steep 
approach  from  both  sides,  or  long  and  expensive  embank- 
ments ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  level  of  the  roadway 
were  so  low  as  to  remove  these  objections,  the  passage  of 
vessels  with  masts  would  be  stopped,  and  the  navigation 
materially  interfered  with. 
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To  remove  these  difficalties  in  such  a  sitaation,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  construct  the  bridge  with  one  or  two  of 
its  arches  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being  opened,  at 
intervals,  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Bat  such  an  arrange- 
ment only  mitigates  the  evil,  and  is  far  from  entirely  remov- 
ing it ;  and,  in  those  situations  where  the  traffic  over  the 
bridge  was  considerable  and  continuous,  the  periodical  stop- 
pages  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  passages  for  the 
navigation  would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 

The  preservation  of  a  free  channel  for  the  navigation,  and 
the  formation  of  a  convenient  means  of  communication,  are, 
however,  not  the  only  important  points  to  be  considered. 
The  effect  which  the  construction  of  the  bridge  is  likely  to 
produce  upon  the  river  itself — ^whether  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  so  produce  a  scour 
and  washing  away  of  the  sides  and  bed  of  the  river,  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  endangering  its  own  existence ;  whether 
it  would  alter,  and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
existing  direction  of  the  current,  and  so  cause  the  formation 
of  eddies  and  still  water,  and  their  constant  attendants, 
shoals  and  banks  of  deposit ;  or  whether  the  obstruction  of 
its  piers  might  not,  in  times  of  floods,  by  damming  back  the 
water,  occasion  the  overflow  of  tracts  of  country  aoyoining 
the  river  above  the  site  of  the  bridge — are  all  inquiries  of 
immense  importance,  which  require  to  be  duly  weighed  and 
considered  previous  to  determining  the  proportions  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  several  parts  of  the  structure. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bridges,  namely,  those 
of  masonry,  those  of  iron  or  timber,  and  those  on  the  sus- 
pension principle,  each  of  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
certain  situations  and  circumstances;  and,  therefore,  the 
kind  of  bridge  to  be  adopted  is  also  a  point  to  be  considered 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  investigation,  although  there  are 
certain  situations  for  which  one  kind  of  bridge  would  be  as 
well  suited  as  another,  in  which  cases  the  choice  becomes 
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merely  one  of  taste,  or  is  determined  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  best  site  for  a  bridge, 
in  many  cases  very  little  room  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  the 
engineer's  judgment  in  the  matter,  the  position  of  the  bridge 
being  determined  by  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  neces- 
sity of  joining  two  existing  roads,  or  of  avoiding  interference 
with  existing  establishments  on  the  river's  banks.  Where, 
however,  the  choice  of  its  position  is  left  with  the  engineer, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  careful  personal 
inspection  of  the  locality,  to  have  the  banks  of  the  river 
accurately  surveyed,  as  well  as  soundings  taken  of  the  depth 
of  the  river  at  uniform  distances  apart,  and  borings  of  the 
nature  of  the  strata  composing  its  bed.  In  addition  to 
which,  he  should  inform  himself  of  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  the  height  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  passing 
down  the  river  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  upon  it. 
Prepared  with  these  data,  he  will  be  in  a  position  properly 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions. 
In  the  infinite  number  of  different  cases  and  varying  circum- 
stances which  may  arise  in  practice,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  general  laws  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing hints  will  be  found  of  service  in  guiding  to  a  correct 
determination.  That  part  of  the  river  should  be  selected 
whose  course  is  straightest,  bends  and  sharp  turns  being 
very  unsuitable  situations  for  a  bridge,  because  at  such 
parts  the  stream  is  usually  irregular,  and  not  parallel  to  the 
river's  banks ;  and  unless  the  piers  of  the  bridge  were  placed 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  stream,  which  in  such  a  situa- 
tion they  could  hardly  be,  they  would  ofiier  a  much  greater 
obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  occasion  eddies  and 
shoals  below  the  bridge,  be  liable  to  be  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  stream  acting  only  on  one  side  of  the  pier,  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  vessels  navigating  the  river  by  their 
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tendency  to  be  earried  against  the  piers.  For  the  same 
reasons^  the  bridge,  if  possible,  should  cross  the  river  at 
right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  the  stream,  and,  if  this  be  pre- 
vented by  circumstances,  the  piers  mast  still  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  stream,  and  making  an  angle  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bridge.  An  arch  so  constructed  is  termed  a  skeiv 
arch,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  piers  and  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  bridge  is  termed 
the  angle  of  skew,  and  should  not  exceed  seventy  degrees. 
Not  only  must  the  engineer,  however,  be  careful  to  con* 
struct  his  piers  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alter  the  direction 
of  the  stream,  he  must  also  see  that  its  velocity  is  not  mate- 
rially increased,  which,  if  the  bed  of  the  river  is  of  a  soft  or 
loose  nature,  would  cause  it  to  be  rapidly  scoured  away, 
and,  by  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  bridge,  in  time 
endanger  its  stability.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  exhibits  the  velocity  of  stream, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  soil  enumerated  are  capable  of  resisting. 


The  ordinary  nature 
of  cniTsnt. 


Very  alow , 

GUding 

Qentle  , 

Begplar 

Oi-dinary  velodty , 

Extraordinary    and     rapid ) 

floods ( 

Extraordinary   floods    and ) 

rapids j 

Torrents  and  catanLcts  


Velocity. 

In  feet 

In  miles 

per 

per 

second. 

hour. 

0*25 

0-171 

0*60 

0-341 

1-00 

0«88 

2-00 

1-864 

800 

9*046 

8«86 

2*284 

8*46 

2-852 

8-65 

2-420 

9-86 

6*728 

llaterials  that  resist  these  ve- 
locities, and  yield  to  more 
powerflil  ones. 


Wet  sToond,  mud. 

Soft  my. 

Band. 

Orarel. 

Stony. 

Broken  stones,  flints. 

C!ollected  pebbles,  soft  schists. 
Beds  of  rocks. 
Hoi-dened  rocks. 


It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  scouring  influ- 
ence of  rivers  depends  not  only  on  the  velocity  with  which 
they  move,  but  also  upon  the  depth  or  weight  of  water  resting 
upon  their  bed.  The  reason  of  this  will  bo  readily  under- 
stood if  we  consider  that  the  water  acts  upon  the  materials 
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composiog  the  bed  of  the  river  by  its  friction  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  solid  body  would ;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  more  heavily  the  water  is  pressed  against 
the  ground,  the  greater  will  be  its  friction,  and  the  more 
powerful  its  scouring  agency ;  in  addition  to  which,  when 
the  depth  is  considerable,  the  increased  pressure  of  the 
water  causes  it  the  more  readily  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
interstices  of  the  strata,  which  it  thus  loosens  and  assists  in 
breaking  up.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  first  act  of  break- 
ing up  the  bed  of  the  river  that  an  increase  of  the  depth  of 
water  influences  and  increases  its  scouring  effect ;  the  power 
of  the  water  to  carry  or  roll  onward  the  matters  which  it 
has  torn  up  depends  only  upon  its  velocity,  always  suppos- 
ing that  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  such,  that  its  momentum 
is  not  influenced  by  the  resistance  of  these  matters,  and  that 
the  depths  are  within  such  limits  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  is  not  materially  increased  by  compression. 

The  most  important  point  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
engineer,  as  far  as  the  stability  of  the  bridge  is  concerned,  is 
to  obtain  a  secure  and  unyielding  foundation  for  the  piers 
and  abutments,  such  as  will  safely  support  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  bridge  and  its  load,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
affected  or  disturbed  by  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or 
other  circumstances. 

It  may  here  be  generally  observed,  that  while  bridges  0/ 
masonry  are  best  adapted  for  the  support  and  conveyance 
of  heavy  and  continuous  traffic,  such  as  that  passing  daily 
over  London  Bridge,  they  offer  greater  obstruction  both  to 
the  stream  and  navigation  than  either  iron  or  suspension 
bridges,  on  account  of  the  comparative  smallness  in  the  span 
of  their  arches,  and  the  piers  occupymg  a  space  varying,  in 
the  examples  which  we  have  given  in  the  tables  following,* 
from  s-i^th  or  i^^ths  of  the  span,  as  in  the  bridge  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  to  vVcth  or  uSths,  as  ir  the  Neuilly 

•  See  Tables,  pp.  230,  247,  and  266. 
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Bridge  over  the  Seine;  "while  those  of  the  iron  bridges 
vary  from  ^Vth  or  iVths,  as  in  Yanxhall  Bridge,  to  r^-^ih 
or  -yV^dS)  as  in  the  Pont  da  Carroosel;  and  those  of  the 
snspension  bridges  from  ^th  or  ^Vths,  as  in  the  Brighton 
Chain  Pier,  to  W^th  or  ^ths,  as  in  the  bridge  near  Fri- 
bonrg.  These  numbers  may  be  taken  as  those  representing 
the  comparative  obstruction  which  the  respective  bridges 
offer  to  the  stream ;  but  that  which  affects  the  navigation 
depends  not  only  upon  the  width  or  span,  but  also  on  the 
height  or  headway  afforded  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge ;  so 
that  we  should,  as  far  as  the  facilities  which  each  offers  to 
the  navigation,  rather  compare  the  area  of  the  space  between 
the  intrados  of  the  arch  and  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  this  we  have  done  in  the  following  table,  taking  as  an 
example  of  bridges  of  masonry,  London  Bridge ;  of  iron, 
Southwark  Bridge ;  and  of  suspension  bridges,  that  across 
the  Thames,  near  Charing  Cross.  There  is  another  point,  in 
respect  of  which  the  suspension  bridges  and  those  of  iron  are 
preferable  to  those  of  masonry,  and  this  is  their  much  smaller 
weight,  a  point  which  we  have  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  weight  of  the  centre  arches  and  piers  of  the  three  bridges 
above  mentioned.  Although,  however,  with  these  advan- 
tages, they  may  be  also  considered  as  much  less  costly,  there 


Name  of  bridge. 


London  Bridge 

Bouthwai'k  Br  dgt    .. 
Charing  Cron  Bridge 


I 


ra 


V 

I 


Feet. 

Feet. 

176 

162 

364 

840 

676} 

646 

1^ 

If 

9 

S, 


I 


I 


•168 
•100 
•047 


Weight  upon 

boae  of 
centare  pier. 


I 

I 
s 


I 


I 
I 


Tona.'Tonfl. 
6880  1 14616 

6580  '  aoeo 


i 


P 


Tone. 
1*800 
•814 


Ft.  In. 

8     9 

8     0 


6140  '     686  i    -061  I    1      9 


§•0 


I 


Ma 


1 
I 

'"Qi 


•7854 
•7173 
•9840 
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are  certain  sitnations  in  which  nndoubted  preference  shoald 
be  given  to  bridges  of  masonry.  Such  are  those  in  which 
the  traffic  is  continnons  and  heavy,  or  the  site  much  exposed 
to  hurricanes  and  tempests ;  in  either  of  which  case  a  sus- 
pension bridge  would  not  be  advisable,  as  would  not  an  iron 
bridge  in  the  former. 


CHAPTER  XVU. 

BRIDaES  OP  MASONRY. 

HAviNa  ali'eady  stated,  at  some  length,  the  principles  npon 
which  the  eqnilibrinm  of  arches  of  masonry  depend,  and 
given  roles  for  finding  the  pressure  upon  the  keystone  hy 
which  its  depth  shoald  be  determined,  and,  that  being  fixed 
for  so  proportioning  the  depth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  arch 
that  the  whole  may  be  in  eqailibrinm,  it  ohly  remains  here 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  practical  use  of  these  rules. 
By  reference  to  the  table  on  page  219  it  will  be  seen  how 
widely  the  practice  of  engineers  differs  with  regard  to  the 
load  which  they  consider  it  safe  to  place  upon  an  arch  of 
masonry.  Taking  into  consideration  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  bridge  which  carries  the  Great  Wes- 
tern Railway  across  the  Thames,  near  Maidenhead,  is  cer- 
tainly the  boldest  which  has  ever  been  constructed,  the 
actual  pressure  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  being  about  one- 
third  of  that  which  would  begin  to  injure  the  cohesive 
strength  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  And, 
although  the  construction  of  this  bridge  has  shown  that  it  is 
practicable  to  approach  much  closer  to  the  load  which  would 
cause  failure  than  had  before  been  considered  safe,  it  is 
questionable  how  far  prudence  would  warrant  such  an  ap- 
proach in  ordinary  cases,  especially  when  we  consider  how 
many  accidental  circumstances  may  deteriorate  the  stability 
of  the  arch,  to  guard  against  which  it  seems  desirable  that  a 
much  wider  margin  should  usually  be  given,  and  that  the 
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greatest  load  upon  the  key-stone  should  not  be  greater 
than  -gVth  of  that  which  would  begin  to  crush  its  material  in 
bridges  exposed  to  only  ordinary  traffic,  and  in  those  which  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  tremour  and  vibration  occasioned 
by  a  continuous  and  very  heavy  traffic  not  more  than  ^(fth. 

We  have  in  the  annexed  table  exhibited  the  proportions 
and  dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal  bridges  in  Europe, 
in  which  we  have  given  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  main 
arch  at  its  soffit,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  their  key-stones  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  from  which  the 
student  will  be  enabled  to  observe  the  proportions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers. 
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In  tho  accompanying  figure,  140,  we  have  shown  the 
intradoses  or  profiles  of  the  principal  arch  of  each  of  the 
bndges  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  aU  dmwn  to  the 
same  scale,  so  as  to  afford  at  one  view  a  comparison  of  theii 
relative  size  and  form. 

In  the  constraction  of  a  bridge  the  most  important  point 
is  to  obtain  an  unyielding  foandaticn  for  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments, and,  if  this  can  be  secured,  the  engineer  may  with 
safety  adopt  bold  proportions  for  the  arches  of  his  bridge  ; 
but,  in  a  situation  in  which  the  piers  would  be  likely  to  settle 
to  any  extent,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 
stability  of  the  arches.  It  is  a  matter  which  may  reasonably 
excite  surprise  that  engineers  should  so  universally  con- 
struct the  piers  of  their  bridges  with  solid  masonry,  since  a 
very  little  consideration  would  suflice  to  show  that  such  a 
mode  of  construction  is  usually  the  worst  which  could  be 
adopted,  especially  where  the  ground  beneath  the  piers  is  of 
a  yielding  nature.  The  real  oflice  which  the  pier  of  an  arch 
is  intended  to  perform  is  'merely  to  support  the  arch,  to 
receive  its  weight,  and  transmit  it  to  the  foundation,  and  it 
performs  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner  when  it  adds  to  that 
weight  in  the  least  degree ;  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
weight  of  the  pier  itself  is  equal  to  about  half  that  of  the 
superincumbent  arch,*  so  that  the  weight  which  the  founda- 
tions have  to  carry  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  real  weight 
of  the  bridge.  In  the  construction  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge, 
the  points  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  are  as  follows, 
namely,  that  the  substance  of  the  pier  shall  be  sufiicient  to 
enable  it  to  sustain  without  injury  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  arch  and  its  load,  as  well  as  that  of  the  water  and  any 

*  By  reference  to  the  table  at  page  226,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
weight  of  that  portion  of  the  pier  of  London  Bridge  behw  the  spring* 
ing  ia  nearly  equal  to  half  that  of  the  centre  arch ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  Southwark  Bridge,  the  weight  of  the  pier  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  superstructure,  which  it  merely  serves  to 
support. 
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accidental  force  to  which  it  might,  under  extraordinary  cir- 
comstaneeB,  he  liahle  to  he  exposed ;  and  that  its  hase 
should  be  of  such  dimensions,  that  the  pressure  arising  from 
its  own  weight,  and  that  which  is  insistent  upon  it,  may  be 
distributed  over  a  sufficiently  large  area  of  ground.  Now,  so 
long  as  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  sufficient ;  and 
any  additional  substance  given  to  the  pier  is  clearly  so  much 
additional  load  thrown  upon  the  foundations,  and  is  positively 
detrimental  to  the  stability  and  security  of  the  structure. 

Perronet  appears  to  have  understood  better  the  real  use 
of  piers,  although  he  seems  to  have  been  more  disposed  to 
lighten  them  by  reducing  their  external  dimensions  rather 
than  by  constructing  them  hollow;  for  instance,  in  the 
Neuilly  Bridge,  already  mentioned,  we  find  the  piers  are  less 
than  one-ninth  of  the  span  of  the  arch.  In  the  bridge  of 
St.  Maxence  he  has,  however,  effected  the  same  object  by 
carrying  up  the  piers  in  four  columns  united  in  pairs,  and 
turning  a  small  arch  across  between  them  intersecting  the 
main  arch  of  the  bridge,  as  shown  in  Figs.  141. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  case 
of  abutments  as  in  that  of  piers,  the  usual  practice  in  the 
construction  of  which  has  been  to  form  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  the  weight  of  which  materially  assisU  the  thrust  of 
the  areh  in  producing  settlement  by  the  compression  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  obvious  that  the  real  use 
of  an  abutment  to  an  arch  is  nothing  more  than  to  extend 
the  surface  upon  which  it  rests  and  from  which  it  derives 
support,  without  at  the  same  time  materially  increasing  its 
pressure,  and  so,  by  reducing  the  load  on  any  given  area, 
to  increase  the  stability  of  the  structure  ;  whereas  it  would 
be  found,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  pressure  upon 
every  square  foot  of  the  surface  at  the  springing  is  less  than 
that  which  the  thrust  of  the  ai'ch  and  the  additional  weight 
of  the  abutment  together  occasioxr.  oo  the  foundation  upon 
which  they  rest. 
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In  building  n  strnctnre,  the  weight  of  wbioh  is  consider- 
able, apou  any  kind  of  sabstr^tam  (exoeptiog  only  rock), 
gome  amonut  of  sinking  or  settlement  firom  the  compression 
of  the  ground  will  almost  always  be  foaod  to  take  place, 
and  as  it  is  very  desirable,  in  the  case  of  a  bridge,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  piers  and  abutments,  if  any,  should  take 
place  previous  to  the  constrcction  of  the  arch  the  piers  and 
abotments,  when  hoilt  np  to  the  springmg  course  riionld  be 
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loaded  ntth  a  weight  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  arch  which 
they  are  afterwards  to  carry  ;  and  in  this  state  they  should 
be  left,  if  possible,  for  some  months,  during  which  period 
the  water  should  be  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  coffer 
dams,  BO  that  the  piers  may  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  the  same  condition  aa  that  in  which  they  would  be  when 
the  bridge  was  completed  ;  so  that,  if  the  ground  is  disposed 
to  yield  under  the  joint  influence  of  the  water  and  the  load. 
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it  may  do  so  before  the  construction  of  the  arches  is  com- 
menced. 

Previous  to  the  piers  being  loaded,  and  at  regular  intervals 
afterwards,  careful  levels  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  any  settlement  has  occurred ;  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  found  by  means  of  these  observations  that  ail  subsi- 
dence has  ceased,  and  not  until  then,  the  arches  should  be 
commenced.  The  loading  of  the  piers  should  be  gradually 
removed  as  the  arches  progress,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
weight  upon  the  piers  may  be  maintained  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible. 

Next  in  importance  to  securing  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
piers  and  abutments  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  arch 
itself.  Could  the  arch-stones  or  voussoirs  be  worked  with 
perfect  accuracy  to  the  wedge  form  required,  and  then  be 
brought  into  immediate  contact  without  the  interposition  of 
any  mortar  or  cement,  as  was  frequently  done  by  the  Romans 
and  the  CydopaMtn  builders  of  old,  we  should  have  an  arch 
in  the  highest  perfection,  not  liable  to  settlement,  and  which 
would  maintain  its  form  unaltered  as  long  as  the  materials  of 
the  stone  endured.  Although,  however,  we  cannot  in  prac- 
tice dispense  entirely  with  mortar  between  the  joints,  they 
may  be  reduced  so  much  in  thickness  as  to  leave  but  small 
room  for  any  after-settlement  in  the  arch  arising  from  their 
compression ;  and,  by  proper  attention  to  these  points,  engi- 
neers have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  able  to  construct  arches 
of  two  hundred  feet  span,  with  a  settlement  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch  of  scarcely  2^  inches. 

To  support  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch  during  its  oonstruc- 
tion  and  until  the  insertion  of  the  key- stone,  it  is  requisilje  to 
have  a  timber  platform  termed  the  ceiitre  or  centering,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  made  to  correspond  accurately 
with  the  intrados  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  stones  being  placed 
upon  it  may  be  retained  in  their  proper  position,  until  the 
arch  is  completed  by  the  insertion  of  the  key-stone. 

B 
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It  is  requisite  that  the  centre  of  an  arch,  of  BJiy  size, 
should  he  constmcted  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the  arch-stones  may  not 
alter  its  form ;  a  point  very  difficult  to  be  secured  with  a 
material  so  elastic  as  timber,  and  where  the  load  is  at  first 
thrown  only  on  a  small  portion  of  the  framing.  In  eases 
where  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  it  has  been 
found  requisite  to  place  a  load  upon  the  middle  of  the  centres, 
to  counteract  their  tendency  to  rise  at  that  point,  occasioned 
by  the  depression  of  their  haunches  under  the  weight  of  the 
arch-stones.  And  in  the  centres  for  the  Neuilly  Bridge, 
designed  by  Perronet,  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  construc- 
tion, the  settlement  was  so  considerable  (nearly  two  feet  at 
the  crown)  that  a  variety  of  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to, 
to  prevent  their  being  crushed,  and  letting  down  the  arches. 
It  is  also  requisite  in  the  centre  of  an  arch  to  have  the  means 
of  gradually  lowering  the  centre  as  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  arch  as  may  be  deemed  prudent,  which  should  be 
done  in  the  most  regular  and  gradual  manner,  in  order  that 
the  arch  may  have  time  to  settle  equally ;  this  operation  is 
technically  termed  striking  the  centres,  because  they  are 
usually  supported  on  wedges,  the  striking  out  of  which 
allows  of  its  gradual  descent,  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
described. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  operations  involved  in 
the  construction  of  a  stone  bridge,  we  have  selected  the 
Grosvenor  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  at  Chester,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  boldness  of  the  arch,  but  also  because  several 
novel  expedients  were  adopted  by  its  engineer,  Mr.  Hartley, 
of  Liverpool,  with  very  great  success.  The  profile  of  the 
arch  is  shown  by  the  line  10  in  Fig.  140,  and  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  bridge  will  be  found  in  the  table  at  page 
2B0.  Fig.  142  is  an  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  Fig.  143  a 
longitudinal  section  of  half  the  arch  and  the  north  abutment, 
showing  the  centre  upon  which  it  was  constructed. 
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The  sonth  abutment  of  the  arch  is  ;, 
foimded  upon  the  eolid  rock,  as  is  also  j[| 
the  principal  portion  of  that  on  the 
north  side ;  bat  the  rock  saddeoly  ter- 
minating at  A,  and  being  sncceeded  by 
a  stratnm  of  very  loose  Band,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  drive  piles  for  the 
support  of  the  back  portion  of  the  abnt- 
ment,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
material  of  which  the  bridge  is  con- 
strocted  is  the  native  sandstone,  with 
the  exception  of  the  face  of  the  abut- 
ments and  the  two  first  courses  of  the 
arch,  which  are  of  granite,  and  the 
three  centre  courses  of  the  arch  and 
the  quoins,  which  are  of  Anglesea  mar- 
ble or  limestone.  By  an  inspection  of 
the  plate  it  will  he  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch  is  carried  out  in  the 
abutments,  the  courses  of  which  are 
made  to  radiate  towards  the  centre  of 
the  intrados  of  the  bridge,  until  they 
meet  the  rock,  in  which  steps  were 
cat,  the  bed  of  which  partook  of  the 
swne  slope,  so  that  the  rock  itself  may 
be  regarded  as  the  aotnal  abutment  of 
the  arch. 

Upon  striking  the  centres  of  bridges, 
it  is  nsnally  found  that,  in  conseqnenco 
of  the  compression  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  morUr  in  the  joints  of 
the  TooBBoirs,  the  form  of  the  arch  be- 
comes modified,  on  account  of  the 
greater  settlement  of  the  etones  in  the 
centre  or  crown  of  the  aioh.     The 
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reason  of  which  is,  that  as  the  stones  approach  the  haunches 
they  become  less  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  their  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  joint,  less  being 
borne  by  the  centre,  from  which  cause  the  compression  of 
the  joints  near  the  haunches  takes  place  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge ;  whereas,  in  those  stones  which  are 
near  the  crown  of  the  arch,  their  weight  being  almost 
entirely  borne  by  the  centres,  the  joints  are  but  slightly 
compressed  until  the  weight  of  the  stones  is  brought 
upon  them  by  the  operation  of  striking  the  centres,  and  then 
the  settlement  consequent  upon  this  compression  takes  place. 
We  have  already  explained,  while  treating  of  the  stability 
of  arches,  that,  when  the  crown  of  an  arch  sinks,  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  arch-stones  near  the  crown  is  to  turn  upon 
their  outer  edges,  and  of  those  near  the  haunches  upon  their 
inner  edges,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  186,  the  effect  of 
which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  opening  of  the  joints  at  the 
back  of  the  arch  at  the  haunches,  and  on  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  near  the  crown,  pieces  being  frequently  splintered  off 
from  the  opposite  edges  of  the  joints  in  consequence  of  this 
tendency  to  turn  about  them. 

Now  in  the  Chester  Bridge  this  tendency  of  the  joints  to 
open  was  guarded  against  by  the  insertion  of  thin  plates  of 
lead  between  the  arch-stones  on  each  side,  from  the  spring- 
ing up  as  far  as  that  point  in  the  arch  where  the  line  of 
pressure  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  stones,  which  in 
this  case  was  assumed  to  be  at  about  one-third  of  the  arch ; 
and  further,  by  two  wedges  of  lead  being  laid  under  the 
springing  course,  which  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness 
on  the  face  of  the  arch,  and  ran  out  to  nothing  at  the  back. 
By  these  means,  as  the  arch  settled,  the  lead,  being  of  a 
yielding  nature,  became  slightly  compressed,  and  caused  the 
pressure  to  be  more  equally  distributed  over'  the  surface  of 
the  joints.  The  following  method  was  also  adopted  of 
setting  the  key-stones,  by  which  the  joints  near  the  crown 
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of  the  arch  were  somewhat  eompressed  previoius  to  the 
centres  being  struck :  three  thin  strips  of  lead  were  placed 
on  the  sides  of  each  of  the  stones  composing  the  last  coarse 
on  each  side  of  the  key-stones,  which  latter,  having  been 
besmeared  with  a  thin  kind  of  patty,  composed  of  white  lead 
and  oil,  were  forced  down  into  their  places  by  a  small  pile- 
driving  engine,  the  strips  of  lead  serving  as  slides  to  prevent 
the  stones  rabbing  against  each  other. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  centre,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Trabshaw,  the  contractor  for  the  bridge,  and  differed 
very  materially  from  any  which  had  been  previoasly  con- 
stracted.  It  was  supported  upon  four  temporary  piers 
of  stone,  bailt  in  the  river,  two  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  section  (Fig.  148).  From  the  tops  of  these  piers  the 
timbers  which  were  intended  to  support  the  arch-stones 
radiated  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  drawing,  their  lower 
end  being  secured  in  a  cast-iron  shoe  fixed  on  the  pier  for 
their  reception,  and  their  upper  ends  being  connected 
together  and  retained  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart  by  two 
thicknesses  of  planks  bent  round  to  the  form  of  the  arch ; 
and  they  were  still  further  secured  by  the  horizontal  timbers 
to  which  they  were  bolted.  There  were  six  of  each  of 
these  fan-like  framings  in  the  width  of  the  bridge,  placed  at 
equal  distances  apart,  and  steadied  by  transverse  timbers. 
The  timbers  for  the  support  of  the  arch-stoneS|  techni- 
cally called  laggings  (one  of  which  was  placed  under 
every  joint),  were  supported  upon  the  curved  rim  of  each 
of  the  framings,  folding  wedges  being  placed  under  them, 
so  that,  by  driving  the  wedges  back,  any  portion  of  the 
arch  might  be  gradually  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  pecu- 
liarity in  the  construction  of  this  centre  consisted  principally 
in  the  timbers  being  disposed  radially,  so  as  to  receive  the 
pressure  of  the  voussoirs  in  the  direction  of  their  length, 
after  the  manner  of  a  pillar,  in  which  direction  timber,  when 
^ted  even  to  very  considerable  strains,  suffers  very 
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slight  compression ;  and  theso  centres  were  not,  therefore, 
liable  to  the  failing  of  too  many  others,  that  of  change  of 
form,  nnder  the  nnequally  distribated  load  of  the  arch  while 
in  conrse  of  construction.  The  manner  in  which  the  centres 
were  struck  was  also  peculiar,  that  of  having  separated 
wedges  under  each  arch- stone,  so  that  any  portion  of  the 
arch  might  be  relieved  from  support,  while  the  remainder 
was  still  borne  by  the  centre ;  and  thus  the  engineer  pos- 
sessed the  poller  of  allowing  those  parts  of  the  arch  to  settle 
first  which  he  txdght  think  desirable.  Whereas  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  centre  it  is  usual  to  have  the  entire  span  of  the  arch 
in  one  framing  supported  upon  wedges  at  each  extremity, 
upon  striking  which  the  whole  of  the  centre  would  be  lowered 
simultaneously.* 

The  method  which  we  have  above  described,  of  inserting 
strips  of  lead  between  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs,  was  adopted 
with  the  same  object  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Dora  Riparia,  near  Turin.  In  this  instance  the  engineer 
constructed  the  centre  with  a  greater  rise  than  that  which  he 
intended  the  arch  to  have  when  completed,  so  as  to  allow  for 
its  settlement :  the  span  of  the  arch  was  147*64  feet,  and  the 
versine  or  rise  18*04  feet,  while  that  of  the  centres  was  made 
equal  to  18*9,  or  about  10  inches  greater.  The  arch-stones, 
which  were  of  granite,  having  been  accurately  formed  to  the 
proper  wedge-form,  were  then  put  in  their  places  on  the 
centre,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joints  near  the  haunches 
were  made  wider  on  the  face  of  the  arch  than  at  the  back, 
those  midway  being  made  parallel,  and  those  near  the  crown 
wider  at  the  back  than  on  the  face  of  the  arch,  no  mortar 
or  cement  being  placed  between  the  stones,  which  were  kept 
at  the  proper  distances  apart  by  wedges  of  iron  and  lead 
driven  in  between  them.    When  the  whole  arch  had  thus 

*  For  a  fortlier  description  of  this  bridge,  and  plates  showing  the 
detafls  of  its  construction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  TraH$actlQia 
ofth$  ImtitutioH  of  Civil  Engineert^  toI.  i.  p  2d7. 
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been  completed,  and  the  poeitioti  of  the  arch-Btonee  earofdUy 
examined,  a  moderately  liquid  cement  composed  of  equal 
portionfl  of  lime  and  clean  sand  was  ponred  into  the  joints. 
After  wbicb,  being  allowed  twenty  days  to  consolidate,  the 
centres  were  gradually  stmck,  when  the  arch  (subsided  with 
great  regularity  about  4!  inches,  and  a  load  of  about  8,000 
tona  of  ballast  being  uniformly  distribnted  over  the  arch,  and 
allowed  to  remun  for  fonr  months,  caused  a  further  settle- 
ment of  1}  inch,  but  without  producing  any  irregularity  in 
the  form  of  the  arch.* 

The  elevation  (Fig.  144)  of  the  bridge  constructed  by  Tel- 
ford over  the  Severn,  at  Gloucester,  has  been  introduced  for 
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the  purpose  of  pointing  ont  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  its 
soffit,  first  suggested  by  Perronet,  which  consists  in  making 
the  curve  of  the  intrados  of  the  arch  flatter  at  the  face  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  splay  on 
each  side,  commencing  at  the  haunchea  and  dying  away  at 
the  crown  where  the  two  curves  are  made  to  coincide,  and  at 
which  point  alone  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is  strught  on  the 
transverse  section.  In  the  example  which  we  have  selected, 
the  form  of  the  arch  in  the  centre  is  an  ellipse,  as  shown  by 
the  Une  8,  Fig.  140,  while  the  line  of  the  intradoa  on  each  of 
the  external  faces  of  the  bridge  forms  a  flat  segment  of  a 

•  For  a  foil  aooount  of  this  work,  see  the  iyan»actim*  vf  th*  ItulHu- 
li»a  of  Civil  Sngintrrt,  vol.  L  p.  183. 
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circle.  Perronet  himself  applied  this  peculiar  mode  of  form- 
ing the  soffit  in  the  Nenilly  Bridge,  over  the  Seine,  already 
referred  to,  the  dimensions  of  which  have  heen  given  in 
the  tahle  at  page  280.  The  same  principle  was  also  adopted 
in  the  bridge  which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  being  con- 
structed over  the  Dora  Kparia,  near  Turin ;  but  in  this  case 
both  the  curves  are  segments,  only  the  external  one  is  much 
flatter  than  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  pleasing  effect  of 
lightness  and  grace  which  this  method  of  forming  the  soffit 
of  an  arch  affords,  it  possesses  some  advantage  in  saving  of 
material,  as  well  as  affording  a  better  form  (somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  contracted  vein)  for  the  passage  of 
water,  in  casot;  where  the  river,  in  time  of  floods,  is  liable  to 
rise  above  the  springing  of  the  arch. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
CAST-IRON  BRIDGES* 

The  principle  which  has  OBiially  been  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  of  cast  iron  is  to  support  the  roadway 
upon  separate  ribs,  eaeh  of  which  partakes  of  the  properties  of 
an  arch,  being  subjected  in  like  mannei  entirely  to  a  com- 
presnve  force.  They  differ,  howeveri  essentially  from  an 
arch  of  masonry,  in  respect  of  the  parts  of  which  these  ribs 
are  composed  (and  which  answer  to  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch) 
being  so  securely  connected  together  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  rotation  about  their  edges,  should  the  line  of 
pressure  deviate  beyond  the  substance  of  the  rib.  In  an 
arch  of  masonry,  the  object  is  so  to  proportion  the  depth  of 
the  arch  in  every  part  that  it  may  be  equilibriated,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  line  of  pressure  may  everywhere  pass 
directly  through  the  centre  of  every  one  of  the  joints  of  the 
voussoirs.  In  an  arched  rib  of  cast  iron,  on  the  contrary, 
the  object  is  so  to  form  the  framing  of  the  ribs  and  spandrils 
(which,  although  in  separate  parts,  should  be  so  connected 
together  as  to  be  one)  as  to  insure  the  utmost  rigidity  and 
stiffness  combined  with  lightness.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  whether  the  line  of  resistance  passes 
exactly  along  the  centre  of  the  rib,  because  the  whole  semi- 
arch  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  huge  voussoir,  supported  at 
its  lower  end  upon  the  pier,  and  at  its  upper  extremity 
by  the  equal  and  similar  pressure  of  the  other  semi-arch. 
We  have  already  given  a  rule  by  which  the  crushing  strain 
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on  the  rib  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  may  be  determined ;  it 
may,  however,  be  desirable  to  illustrate  its  practical  applica- 
tion, for  which  purpose  we  have  selected  Southwark  Bridge. 
In  this  case,  the  weight  of  half  the  centre  arch,  with  the 
roadway,  is  about  1,620  tons,  and  the  horizontal  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  same  from  the  springing  about 
66  feet,'^  and  the  versine  or  rise  of  the  arch  is  24  feet.  Then 
we  have  from  the  rule,  as  66  is  to  24,  so  is  the  horizontal 
thrust  to  1,620,  which  gives  8,647  tons  for  the  horizontal 
thrust  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  or  the  strain  tending  to 
crush  the  cast-iron  ribs.  This  strain  may  be  supposed, 
without  any  sensible  practical  error,  to  be  equally  borne  by 
all  the  ribs,  of  which  there  are  eight ;  and  the  sectional 
area  of  each  being  about  214  square  inches,  we  have  for  the 
compressive  strain  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  ribs  about 
4,660  lbs.,  or  only  ^rd  of  that  which  would  be  required  to 
crush  the  material.! 

In  the  following  table  we  have  collected  the  principal 
dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  oast-iron  bridges 

*  The  diBtanoe  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  maas,  from 
the  Bpringing  of  the  arch,  Ib  fonnd  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  each  Beparate  part  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  springing,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  the  products  thus 
obtained  for  all  the  parts  of  the  bridge  by  the  weight  of  the  wholo 
mass. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  in  Southwark  and  many 
other  iron  bridges,  little  or  no  additional  strength  is  derived  from  the 
arohed  form  of  the  ribs,  and  that  the  real  strain  to  which  they  are 
exposed  is  similar  to  that  of  a  girder  supported  at  each  end  and 
loaded  with  a  distributed  weight,  there  being  scarcely  any  horionztal 
thrust.  That  such  is  not,  however,  the  oase^  is  sufficiently  evident  by 
comparing  the  weight  which  girders  d  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
ribs  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  would  be  able 
to  support,  with  the  load  which  they  actually  sustain ;  for,  by  the 
rule  given  at  page  12,  we  find  that  the  weight  which  would  break  such 
a  girder  would  be  108  tons,  or  about  870  tons  for  the  eight  ribs  of 
Southwark  Bridge,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  which  they 
have  sustained  for  many  yean. 
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reason  of  which  is,  that  as  the  stones  approach  the  haunches 
they  become  less  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  their  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  joint,  less  being 
borne  by  the  centre,  from  which  cause  the  compression  of 
the  joints  near  the  haunches  takes  place  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge ;  whereas,  in  those  stones  which  are 
near  the  crown  of  the  arch,  their  weight  being  almost 
entirely  borne  by  the  centres,  the  joints  are  but  slightly 
compressed  until  the  weight  of  the  stones  is  brought 
upon  them  by  the  operation  of  striking  the  centres,  and  then 
the  settlement  consequent  upon  this  compression  takes  place. 
We  have  already  explained,  while  treating  of  the  stability 
of  arches,  that,  when  the  crown  of  an  arch  sinks,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  arch-stones  near  the  crown  is  to  turn  upon 
their  outer  edges,  and  of  those  near  the  haunches  upon  their 
inner  edges,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  186,  the  effect  of 
which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  opening  of  the  joints  at  the 
back  of  the  arch  at  the  haunches,  and  on  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  near  the  crown,  pieces  being  frequently  splintered  off 
from  the  opposite  edges  of  the  joints  in  consequence  of  this 
tendency  to  turn  about  them. 

Now  in  the  Chester  Bridge  this  tendency  of  the  joints  to 
open  was  guarded  against  by  the  insertion  of  thin  plates  of 
lead  between  the  arch-stones  on  each  side,  from  the  spring- 
ing up  as  far  as  that  point  in  the  arch  where  the  line  of 
pressure  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  stones,  which  in 
this  case  was  assumed  to  be  at  about  one-third  of  the  arch ; 
and  further,  by  two  wedges  of  lead  being  laid  under  the 
springing  course,  which  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness 
on  the  face  of  the  arch,  and  ran  out  to  nothing  at  the  back. 
By  these  means,  as  the  arch  settled,  the  lead,  being  of  a 
yielding  nature,  became  slightly  compressed,  and  caused  the 
pressure  to  be  more  equally  distributed  over'  the  surface  of 
the  joints.  The  following  method  was  also  adopted  of 
setting  the  key-stones,  by  which  the  joints  near  the  crown 
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[Two  cast-iron  arched  bridges, 
Figs,  lis  and  liQn,  were  deaigned 
by  Mr.  John  Fowler  for  the  Coal- 
brookdale  Railway  and  the  Severn 
Valley  Railway,  croesing  the  river 
Severn.  The  arch,  of  cast-iron, 
has  a  span  of  200  feet,  and  a  rise 
of  20  feet ;  it  consists  of  fonr  ribs, 
as  in  Fig.  146, 4  feet  deep,  flanged 
at  the  npper  and  lower  edges  to  a 
width  of  16^  inches;  and  of 
2  inch  metal  tbroughont.  The 
I   horizontali    apper    members    or 


Fig.  146a.-B«itiim  at  Bila. 

^  girders,  are  of  wroaght-iron  plate, 
S  2  feet  deep,  12  inches  wide  at  the 
^  upper  and  lower  flanges,  of  }-inch 
plate.  Each  arch  was  cast  in  nine 
segments,  bolted  together,  and 
braced  laterally,  and  the  stress  is 
limited  to  2|  tons  per  sqnare 
inch  of  section.  The  girders  are 
closely  connected  to  the  arches, 
at  the  crown  and  in  the  span* 
drUs.] 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
WROUGHT-IEON  BRIDGES. 

[WsonoHT-iron  arched  bridges  have  been  eonstracted  on 
lines  of  railway.  The  most  recently  erected  bridge  of  this 
class,  Fig.  147,  is  the  railway  bridge  over  the  river  Tyne, 
at  Wylam,  Northnmberland,  on  the  line  of  the  Scots  wood, 
Newbnm,  and  Wylam  Railway.  The  bridge  is  eonstracted 
with  two  lines  of  rails.  It  is  of  one  span  of  240  feet — of 
the  form  of  a  ''  free  arch,*'  with  a  suspended  roadway.  The 
arch  b  formed  of  three  wronght-iron  lattice  ribs,  springing 
from  a  level  19i  feet  below  that  of  the  rails,  and  having  a 
clear  rise  of  48  feet.  The  platform  is  snpported  on  19  cross 
girders  dividing  it  into  20  bays  of  12  feet  each ;  most  of  the 
girders  are  suspended  from  the  arch.  The  roadway  consists 
of  four  continuous  plate  girders  of  250  feet  each,  one  under 
each  rail,  which  rest  on  and  are  riveted  to  the  cross  girders< 
The  rails  are  laid  on  longitudinal  waybeams,  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  roadway  girders,  which  are  prolonged  25  feet 
beyond  them,  and  are  bolted  to  cross  sleepers  where  they 
clear  the  masonry.  By  this  combination  the  platform  is 
steadied,  and  any  endway  movement  other  than  that  due 
to  expansion  is  checked.  The  depth  of  the  ribs  is  10  feet 
at  the  heel  and  7  feet  at  the  centre.  In  each  rib  the  upper 
and  the  lower  members,  or  booms,  are  what  may  be  called 
semi- cellular,  consisting  of  two  sides  and  a  horizontal  plat«, 
connected  by  angle-irons  at  the  comers.  The  sides  of  each 
boom  are  of  channel  iron  9^  inches  by  4  inches,  iV  inch 
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thiek.  The  lattice  bara  are 
of  T  iron.  The  BnBpenrios 
bare  are  attached  to  a  pair 
of  angle-irons  riveted  to  the 
lower  hooms  of  the  ribs. 
They  are,  in  section,  9  inches 
b;  i  inch  for  the  centre  rib ; 
and  74  inches  by  A  inch  for 
the  oat«r  ribs.  The  fonnda- 
tJonB  are  laid  on  beds  of 
cement  concrete;  they  con- 
sist of  a  doable  coarse  of 
ashlar  covered  by  granite 
impost  stones,  having  a  bulk 
of  60  cobio  feet  each.  The 
weight  of  materials  in  the 
snperstmctore  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Out  Iron 
Wrought  Iron 


270 


Timber   [2  IGO 

calno  feet)  fi4 

Total  weight        336 
The  coat  of  the  bndga  in- 
clading  every  charge  was  — 

Pet  iqiun 
ftntofpUt- 
tciim,Tli 

nttwldtb. 

lb>        ■   a 

Alnitmenta  6  oOO     IS  6 

Superatructoro     lOfiOO    29  0 

Total  cost  m  000     44  S 

The  greatest  deflection  of 
the  bndge  when  tested  took 
place  under  the  weight  of 
three  locomotives  and  tenders, 
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weighing  together  166  toss,  on  one  line  of  rails — 1*08 
inches  at  the  onter  rib,  and  0*48  inch  at  the  centre  rib. 
There  was  no  permanent  set  produced,  though  the  mazimnm 
load  placed  on  the  bridge — one  line  of  rails — amounted  to 
888  tons,  when  the  deflection  of  the  outer  rib  was  0*72inch, 
and  that  of  the  central  rib  0*86  inch.  When  both  lines 
were  loaded,  under  a  total  of  888  tons,  the  deflection  of  the 
outer  ribs  was  0*96  inch,  and  that  of  the  central  rib, 
1*20  inch.  The  general  results  of  the  testing  experiments 
were— a  maximnm  deflection  of  r^  of  the  span  under 
the  most  unfavourable  conditions  of  loading ;  no  perceptible 
lateral  vibration,  either  of  the  ribs  or  of  the  platform,  under 
a  heavy  moving  load ;  a  perfect  recovery  of  form  in  the 
ribs  after  a  heavy  load,  both  stationary  and  passing,  with  no 
permanent  set ;  a  very  sh'ght  '<  road-wave  "  in  front  of  an 
advancing  train,  barely  i  inch. 
The  loads  adopted  for  the  calculations  were : — 

Centre  Rib.  SUe  Rfbe: 

Voneperlbot.         Tone  per  fcot 
StrttCtnral  load 0*7       •  0*4 

Movingload rs       .       . 0-7 

Total        .20       .  1*1 

The  strains  (stresses)  allowed  for  the  various  parts  wero^ 

Flaogea  of  the  riba     ....  4  tons  per  aquare  inch. 

Strata  of  the  lattidng     ...  8  „  „ 

Soapenaioii  ban 4^         ^^  ^ 

Platform  giidera 4  „  ^ 

The  only  other  bridge  of  this  kind  is  the  one  erected  by 
Mr.  Leather  in  1888,  for  a  carriage  road  over  the  river  Aire, 
at  Leeds,  to  a  span  of  about  140  feet.  The  ribs  of  this  bridge 
are  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are  not  braced  internally.  But  they 
support  a  suspended  roadway.* 

*  See  Mr.  W.  G.  Law*B  paper  on  the  '<  Bailway  Bridge  over  the 
river  l^n^e,  at Wylam,  Northumberland,"  FroeeedingM  of  th$  Imtituiian 
tf  Civil  Sn^ineerSf  toI.  ItL  page  202. 
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Girder  bridges  of  wrought  iron  have  been  brought  extensively 
into  nse  for  railways  as  well  as  for  common  roadi^^ays.  The 
early  forms  for  sach  girders  are  typified  in  Fig.  148,  showing 
in  section  one  of  the  wronght-iron  girders  of  the  Torksey 
Bridge,  erected  in  1850.  The  bridge  is  constrncted  of  two 
spans  of  180  feet  each.  The  girders  are  parallel  in  elevation, 
and  are  10  feet  deep.  The  upper  boom  is  cellular,  of  plates 
}  inch  and  iV  i&ch  thick  at  the  middle  of  the  span ;   the 

two  sides,  enclosing  a  hollow 
Bpace,  are  of  |-inch  plates  ;  and 
the  lower  boom  is  formed  of 
two  or  three  plates  riveted  to- 
gether, two  of  them  |  inch 
thick  and  the  third  i  inch  thick. 
The  limiting  stress  was  5  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section. 

Lattice-girders  are  now  al- 
most universally  adopted  for 
iron  bridges,  combining  light- 
ness, strength,  and  economy  in 
construction.  Of  English  de- 
sign, two  bridges  may  be  men- 
tioned exhibiting  extremes  of 
practice  in  the  design  and  pro- 
portion of  lattice-girder  bridges. 
The  first  is  the  iron  lattice 
bridge  forming  a  portion  of  the  viaduct  across  the  Boyne 
Biver,  on  the  line  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
Railway,  near  Drogheda.  It  has  three  large  openings, 
of  which  the  middle  space  is  264  feet,  and  the  side  spaces 
are  188  feet  8  inches.  The  latticing,  which  is  connected 
over  the  piers,  forms  one  continuous  beam.  The  beam 
or  girder  is  parallel,  26^  feet  deep ;  the  lattice  bars,  each 
of  which  is  crossed  by  six  others  at  the  angle  45%  form 
squares.    The  platform  of  the  bridge  is  24i  feet  wide,  to 


Fig.  14a— Girder  Biidge.  -  Section. 
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cairy  two  lines  of  rails,  and  rests  on  eross  lattice-girders  fixed 
to  the  main  girders.  The  top  and  bottom  booms  or  tables  of 
the  main  girders  are  each  formed  of  a  pile  of  plates  8  feet  ij> 
width,  to  a  combined  thickness  of  2^  inches  above,  affording 
a  sectional  area  of  118i  square  inches  at  the  middle  of  the 
girder,  and  8i  feet  by  2f  inches  thick  below,  with  a  sectional 
area  of  127  square  inches.  In  the  central  span  the  weight 
of  wrought  iron  amounts  to  886  tons,  and  of  cast  iron  to 
5  tons.  The  maximum  calculated  stress  does  not  exceed 
5  tons  per  square  inch  for  compression,  and  4|  tons  per 
square  inch  of  nett  section  for  tension.  The  maximum  load 
on  the  bridge  was  taken  as  2  tons  per  lineal  foot.* 

The  other  lattice  bridge  is  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  Charing  Gross,  of  which  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
was  the  engineer.  This  bridge  comprises  nine  spans : 
six  spans  of  154  feet,  and  three  spans  of  100  feet.  Its 
total  length  is  1,875  feet.  It  was  constructed  for  four 
lines  of  rails,  and  is  formed  with  a  &n-like  expansion  at 
the  Charing  Cross  end,  where  it  terminates  at  the  station. 
The  width  of  the  river  at  the  bridge  when  it  was  constructed 
was  1,850  feet.  The  bridge  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  the  two  brick  piers  of 
which  have  been  retained  and  utilised  for  the  present  bridge. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  between  the  two  brick  piers  is 
18  feet  below  low- water  spring  tides,  and  the  average  depth 
is  about  10  feet  The  rise  of  spring  tides  is  17}  feet.  The 
level  of  the  rails  is  81  feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark, 
and  the  clear  minimum  headway  is  25  feet  above  the  same 
level. 

The  piers  for  the  spans  of  154  feet,  other  than  the  brick 
piers,  are  cast-iron  cylinders,  10  feet  in  diameter  above 
ground,  and  expanded  to  a  diameter  of  14  feet  in  the 
ground.    Each  pier  consists  of  two  such  cylinders,  Fig  149, 

*  See  Hr.  J.  Barton's  paper  on  Wrought-inm  Beams  in  the  Pr» 
c$$ding8  ofth$  JnttUtUwn  ^/  Civil  Eii0%m$r9f  vol.  ziv.  page  448. 
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placed  at  b  distance  apftrt  of  49  feet  i  incheH  between 
centres.  The  piers  ate  constracted  of  segmental  plates, 
genenll;  li  inch  in  thickness,  with  fluiges  and  I|-iuch  bolts 
and  nnta.  The  lowermost  ring  of  plates  is  1^  incb  thick, 
except  at  the  lover  edge,  where  the  thickness  is  increased 
to  1  j  iucb.  The  Act  for  the  railway  provided  that  tbe  fonnda- 
tions  of  the  bridge  should  bo  laid  at  sncb  a  depth  as  would 
admit  of  the  river  being  deepened,  at  any  sobseqaent  time,  t« 


Fif.  UR.-Ohuing  CroM  Brltlg& 


80  feet  below  Trinity  high-water  mai-k.  The  cylinders  be- 
tween tbe  two  brick  piers  were  sunk  t«  a  depth  of  62  feet 
below  this  level.  Tbe  piers  nest  tbe  Surrey  side  were  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  52  feet  below  the  same  level.  Theyvere  sunk  by 
excavating  the  material  from  the  inside,  by  means  of  divers  with 
helmets,  until  theyhod  passed  through  porous  materials  into  the 
London  clay.  The  weight  with  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  load  the  cylinders,  in  order  to  overcome  tbe  friction  of  the 
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sides,  and  to  sink  them  to  their  final  depth,  averaged  about 
150  tone.  The  London  olay  at  the  base  of  the  cylinders  was 
of  a  hard  character,  of  a  dark-bine  colour;  it  extended  to  a 
depth  fax  below  the  level  at  which  the  cylinders  were 
founded.  After  the  cylinders  had  been  sunk  and  the  mate- 
rial had  been  excavated,  the  wider  base  of  the  cylinders  was 
filled  with  concrete,  and  thence  with  brickwork  to  the  under- 
side of  the  granite-bearing  blocks  or  caps  on  the  cylinders. 
The  concrete  was  composed  of  Thames  gravel,  or  ballast,  and 
Portland  cement,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1.  The  brick- 
work is  of  best  pavior  bricks,  set  in  Portland  cement  mortar, 
which  is  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  cement  to  2^  of  sand. 
Under  a  load  of  700  tons,  the  cylinders  thus  filled  sunk  further 
to  a  permanent  depth  of  4  inches.  The  granite  bearing 
blocks  are  2^  feet  thick,  in  two  semicircular  halves,  to  fill 
the  cylinders,  and  standing  1  inch  above  the  upper  edges  of 
the  cylinders ;  so  that  the  load  may  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  cylinders,  but  should  be  taken  entirely  by  the  filling. 
Each  pair  of  cylinders  forming  a  pier  is  connected  trans- 
versely by  a  wrought-iron  box  girder,  4  feet  deep.  Four 
lines  of  way  are  carried  on  the  bridge,  and  if  they  were  loaded 
with  locomotive  engines,  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  the 
cylinders  would  amount  to  about  8  tons  per  square  foot  if 
no  deduction  be  made  for  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
sides  of  the  cylinders,  or  about  7  tons  if  such  allowance  be 
made. 

In  the  superstructure  of  each  opening  of  154  feet  span 
there  are  two  main  girders,  which  are  supported  on  the  piers, 
and  are,  like  the  cylinders,  49  feet  4  inches  apart  from  centre 
to  centre  transversely,  carrying  between  them  four  lines  of 
rails.  The  way  is  supported  on  cross  girders,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  main  girder.  These  girders  also  overhang  the 
main  girders,  to  carry  the  footpath  at  each  side.  The 
main  girders  are  of  wrought  iron,  14  feet  deep,  placed 
independently  from  pier  to  pier.    The  upper  and  lower 
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booms  are  each  formed  of  two  sides  and  a  horizontal  mem- 
ber of  plate  iron  riveted  together  with  ang^e  iron,  .so 
proportioned  as  to  snpport,  nnder  a  maTimnm  load, 
4  tons  per  square  inch  compressive  stress  in  the  upper 
boom,  with  a  sectional  area  at  the  centre  of  800 
square  inches;  and  5  tons  tensile  stress  in  the  lower 
boom,  with  a  solid  sectional  area  of  285  square  inches,  after 
deducting  the  sectional  area  of  the  rivet-holes.  The  sides  of 
the  girders  are  constructed  in  panels,  divided  by  vertical  bars, 
each  panel  containing  two  diagonal  bars,  crossed  at  the  angle 
45^,  pinned  to  the  booms  by  steel  pins  7  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  ends  of  the  girders  and  5  inches  at  the  centre.  The 
upper  boom  is  composed  of  five  plates,  at  the  centre  i  inch 
thick,  4  feet  broad ;  and  the  lower  boom,  of  five  |-inch  plates 
and  one  ii-inch  plate,  8  feet  wide,  drilled  for  and  united 
by  1-inoh  rivets,  spaced  at  a  pitch  of  4  inches.  The  weight 
of  one  main  girder  is  190  tons. 
The  total  weight  of  metal  work  in  the  bridge  is : 

Wroagbt-iron  work  and  steel  pins       ....    4,950  tons. 

Cait-iron  work 1,950    „ 

Total    .    .    6,900    „ 

The  superficial  area  of  the  roadway  and  the  footpaths 
together  amount  to  108,000  square  feet.  The  total  cost  of 
the  bridge,  including  the  abutments,  was  Jgl8,000,  being  at 
the  rate  of  £1  158.  per  superficial  foot,  or  Jgl81  per  lineal 
foot.* 

The  Fink  truss  bridge,  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink, 
represents  a  class  of  iron  bridge  extensively  employed  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  bridge  a  pair  of  diagonal 
tension-bars  connects  the  foot  of  the  central  strut  with  the 
ends  of  the  upper  boom.  Each  half-span  is  similarly  sub- 
divided into  two  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  eighths,  and 

*  See  Mr.  Harrison  Hayter's  paper  on  the  Chaiing  Cross  Railway 
Bridge^  IVoMwftfiytf  of  the  ImtituHon  of  Civil  Bn^ineera,  vol.  xzii.  p.  512, 
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each  eighth  is  subdivided  by  a  shorter  strut.  A  Fmk  bridge 
was  erected  in  three  spaces  of  205  feet  each  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  across  the  Monongahela  Biver. 
The  two  trusses  are  16  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre  for  a 
single  line.  The  tension-rods  are  attached  to  the  main  stmts 
at  points  22  feet  8  inches  below  the  centre  of  the  upper 
booms,  or  about  ith  of  the  span.  The  upper  booms  and  the 
central  strut  are  of  cast  iron,  octagonal  in  section,  hollow, 
and  12  inches  diameter  across  the  sides ;  they  are  10  inches 
in  diameter  externally,  and  present  a  sectional  area  of 
41  square  inches.  The  main  tension- rods  in  each  truss  are 
each  formed  of  six  bars,  4^  inches  by  1^  inches,  making  a 
sectional  area  of  88}  square  inches.  The  other  vertical  struts 
are  of  octagonal  cast  iron,  8  inches  in  diameter  externally  and 
7  inches  internally.  This  bridge,  for  a  single  line,  weighs, 
with  permanent  way  included,  only  i  ton  per  lineal  foot. 
With  an  additional  load  of  1  ton  per  lineal  foot,  the  tensile 
stress  on  the  wrought-iron  ties  is  calculated  not  to  exceed 
5*15  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  compressive  stress  on  the 
cast-iron  4^  tons.  The  way  is  carried  near  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  truss  on  a  timber  platform,  which  is 
steadied  by  distance-pieces  inserted  between  the  lower 
ends  of  the  struts.  The  cost  of  the  Fink  truss  bridge, 
thus  executed,  was  £14  per  lineal  foot,  single  line, 
against  from  £5  to  £7  per  lineal  foot  for  trussed  timber 
bridges. 


Employment  of  Steel  fob  the  Construction  of 

Bbidoes. 

The  use  of  steel  presents  advantages  in  comparison  with 
iron  for  the  construction  of  bridges,  combining  lightness  with 
strength.  With  the  limiting  stress,  6^  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section,  authorised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  material  of 
a  steel  bridge  may  be  28  per  cent,  less  than  that  required  for 
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an  iron  bridge,  for  which  the  limiting  Btress  is  5  tons  pei 
sqnare  inch.  Mr.  James  Priee,  who  has  investigated  the  ques- 
tion, has  concluded  that,  with  respect  to  large  swing-bridges, 
in  the  design  of  which  lightness  is  a  specially  desirable  con- 
sideration, a  sixth  of  the  weight  might  properly  be  econo- 
mised in  the  substitatlon  of  steel  for  iron. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDQESL 

Equiubbium  of  Subpsnsion  Bbiooes. 

Ih  ft  snspenBion  bridge,  the  roadway  or  platform  is  sns- 
pended  from  ehains,  the  links  of  which  are  straight,  by 
vertieal  rods  attached  to  the  joints.  And  as  the  chains  are 
not  rigid,  bat  are  capable  of  altering  their  form  by  motion 
about  any  of  the  joints,  it  follows  that,  in  any  position  which 
the  chain  assumes,  its  several  parts  must  be  in  eqoilibriam. 
Now  a  chain  so  circamstanced  in  no  way  differs  from  a 
polygonal  framing,  snch  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  181,  supposed  to 
be  inverted,  excepting  that  the  strains  upon  the  several  bars 
or  links,  which  in  the  latter  were  thmsts  tending  to  compress 
the  bars,  are  now  tensile  strains  tending  to  poll  them  asunder ; 
and  therefore  all  the  properties  of  the  one  are  common  to  the 
other,  and  the  various  relations  which  we  have  shown  to 
subsist  between  the  weights  suspended  from  the  angles,  the 
strains  on  the  several  bars  or  links,  and  the  horizontal  strain 
in  the  case  of  the  polygonal  framing,  similarly  subsist  in  that 
of  the  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge.  The  investigation, 
however,  necessary  for  deducing  from  these  relations  rules 
for  determining  the  proportions  of  a  suspension  bridge,  that 
its  several  parts  may  be  in  equilibrium,  involves  the  use  of 
propositions  and  terms  in  mathematics  far  too  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  be  admitted  m  this  place ;  we  must,  therefore, 
oontent  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  eironmstances  affect- 
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ing  their  stability,  and  merely  giving  roles  for  proportioning 
their  parts,  without  attempting  their  demonstration. 

The  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge  have  to  support  three 
separate  loads,  which  are  very  differently  distributed,  namely, 
their  own  weight,  which  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
chain  and  its  inclination ;  the  weight  of  the  rods  by  which 
the  chains  and  platform  are  connected,  and  which  varies  with 
their  length ;  and  the  weight  of  the  platform  or  roadway  with 
its  load,  which  is  usually  uniformly  distributed.  The  first 
suspension  bridges  which  were  constructed  had  their  chains 
made  of  the  same  dimensions  throughout ;  but  as  the  tensile 
or  pulling  strain  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  chain  varies 
greatly,  depending,  in  fact,  upon  its  inclination,  being 
greatest  at  the  points  where  the  chains  are  attached  to 
the  piers,  and  least  in  the  centre  or  lowest  point  of  the 
chain,  it  is  evident  that  in  so  constructiug  them  a  super- 
abundance of  strength  is  given  to  the  centre  portion  of 
the  chain,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  whole  would  be 
increased  by  taking  away  some  of  the  metal  from  those  parts 
of  the  chain  and  adding  it  to  the  parts  more  inclined,  so  pro- 
portioning their  substance  that  the  cross  section  of  the  chain 
may  be  in  every  part  proportional  to  the  strain  which  that 
part  has  to  sustain. 

Let  Fig.  150  represent  a  suspension  bridge,  with  the  road- 
way or  platform  f  l  horizontal,  and  a  n  b  o  being  the  curve 
formed  by  the  chains ;  the  points  a  and  o,  at  which  the  chain 
is  attached  to  the  piers,  are  called  the  points  of  suspension : 
the  horizontal  distance  a  e  or  e  o  of  these  points  from  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  the  semi-span ;  and  the  vertical  distance 
E  B  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain  below  the  point  of  sus- 
pension is  termed  the  deflection.  The  term  sectional  area  of 
the  chains,  at  any  point,  means  the  surface  (measured  in 
square  inches)  which  would  be  exposed  by  sawing  the  chains 
across  at  that  point. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  in  the  case  of  a  suspension 
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bridge  is  the  form  of  the  curve  a  d  b  e  which. the  chains  will 
asstune,  and  upon  which  will  depend  all  the  principal  dimen- 
sions  of  the  bridge.    The  dimensions  which  are  reaaisite  for 


determining  this  are  the  semi-span  a  e,  the  deflection  b  b, 
and  the  distance  b  h,  of  the  roadway  below  the  lowest  point 
of  the  chain,  or  the  length  of  the  shortest  suspending  rod  ; 
these  being  known,  any  number  of  points  in  the  curve  may 
be  determined  by  the  following  rule : — * 

The  Boadwat  of  a  Suspension  Bbidoe  being  Horizontal, 

TO  FIND   THE   LeNGTH   OF  THE   SUSPENDING  BOD  D  G  AT  ANT 

POINT  D. — Subtract  the  length  of  the  shortest  suspension  rod 
B  H  from  the  deflection  e  b  ;  multiply  the  remainder  by  the 
square  of  the  horizontal  distance  d  s  of  the  point  d  from  the 
lowest  point  b  of  the  chain,  and  divide  by  the  square  of  the 
semi-span  a  e  ;  to  the  quotient  add  the  length  of  the  shortest 
rod  b  h,  and  it  will  give  the  length  of  the  suspending  rod  d  g. 
The  curve  formed  by  the  chain  having  been  found,  it  only 
remains  to  determine  the  strains  to  which  each  portion  of  it 
is  exposed,  in  order  that  its  area  in  every  part  may  be  made 
proportional  to  the  strain  which  that  part  has  to  sustain.  In 
order  to  determine  these,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  in  addition 

*  These  rules  are  deduced  from  the  formulsa  given  by  Professor 
Moseley  in  his  ''Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering,"  in  which 
work  he  has  given  a  very  able  and  complete  investigation  upon 
this  difficult  subject.  In  the  above  rules  the  tensile  strain  required  to 
break  a  square  inch  of  wrought  iron  is  taken  at  67,200  pounds,  the 
weight  of  a  bar  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  square,  at  3*3  pounds,  and  the 
iron  is  supposed  to  be  loaded  with  only  a  sixth  of  its  breaking  weight. 
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to  the  dimensioiis  above,  the  weight  of  a  foot  in  length  of  the 
roadway  or  platform  of  the  bridge,  including  the  greatest  load 
which  it  is  ever  possible  that  it  will  have  to  support.  These 
being  known,  the  following  roles  will  give  the  dimensions  of 
the  chains. 

To  FIND  THB  Strain  on  the  lowest  Point  b  of  the 
Chain,  and  its  Sbctional  Area. — Subtract  the  length  of  the 
shortest  suspension  rod  b  h  from  the  deflection  e  b  ;  divide 
twice  the  remainder  by  the  square  of  the  semi-span  a  e,  and 
from  the  quotient  subtract  *0008;  divide  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  a  foot  in  length  of  the  roadway  when  loaded  by 
this  remainder,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  strain  in  pounds 
upon  the  lowest  point  b  of  the  chains ;  and  if  this  strain  be 
multiplied  by  '0000898  it  will  give  the  sectional  area  of  the 
chains  in  square  inches  at  the  same  point. 

To  FIND  THE  Strain  on  the  Chain,  and  also  its  Sectional 
Abea  at  any  Point  d. — ^Divide  twice  the  vertical  height  e  b 
of  the  point  d  above  the  lowest  point  b  of  the  chain  by  the 
horizontal  distance  d  k  of  d  from  b,  and  to  the  square  of  the 
quotient  add  1 ;  the  square  root  of  this  sum  multiplied  by 
the  strain  on  the  chain  at  b  (as  found  by  the  rule  above) 
will  give  the  strain  upon  it  at  d  ;  and  this  strain  multiplied 
by  '0000893  will  give  the  sectional  area  of  the  chain  at  the 
same  point  in  square  inches. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  use  of  these  rules  by  an  example. 
Let  the  semi-span  be  200  feet,  the  deflection  40  feet,  the 
length  of  the  shortest  suspending  rod  2  feet,  the  weight  of  a 
foot  in  length  of  the  roadway  when  loaded  5,000  lbs.,  and 
the  horizontal  distance  d  k  of  the  point  d  from  the  centre  of 
the  chain  100  feet. 

Then,  by  the  first  rule  given  above,  2  subtracted  from  40 
leaves  88,  which  multiplied  by  the  square  of  100  equals 
880,000,  and   this  number  divided  by  the  square  of  200 
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^ves  as  ihe  qaotient  9^,  to  which,  adding  2  feet,  the  sum 
11^  feet  is  the  length  of  the  suspending  rod  d  a. 

By  the  seoond  rnle,  2  subtracted  from  40  leaves  88|  twice 
this  namber  divided  by  the  square  of  200  equals  '0019, 
from  which,  subtracting  *000d,  the  remainder  equals  *0016 ; 
then  6000  divided  by  this  number  gives  8,125,000  lbs.  for 
the  strain  upon  the  lowest  point  b  of  the  chain;  and 
8,125,000  multiplied  by  -0000898  equals  279  square  inches 
for  the  sectional  area  of  the  chain  at  b. 

And  by  the  third  rule,  twice  9*5  divided  by  100  equals 
*19,  the  square  of  which  added  to  1  equals  1*0261 ;  then 
the  square  root  of  1*0261  equals  1*018,  which  multiplied  by 
8,125,000  gives  8,165,625  lbs.  for  the  strain  upon  the 
chains  at  the  point  d;  and  8,165,625  multiplied  by 
•0000898  gives  288  square  inches  for  the  sectional  area  of 
the  chain  at  the  point  d. 

In  the  case  of  bridges  of  masonry  and  iron,  both  from  the 
weight  of  the  structures  themselves  as  well  as  from  the 
rigid  nature  of  the  material,  their  forms  are  not  liable  to  be 
altered  or  their  equilibrium  disturbed  by  external  influences, 
such  as  those  arising  from  the  wind  or  the  transit  of  heavy 
loads.  With  suspension  bridges,  however,  the  circumstances 
are  very  diflerent,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  mate- 
rially influenced  by  these  external  forces,  and  in  some  cases 
have  sustained  very  serious  iiy'uries  from  them.  The  reason 
of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  extreme  lightness  of 
the  superstructure  of  such  bridges,  in  consequence  of  which 
but  a  very  slight  force  is  required  to  put  them  in  motion, 
but  also  from  their  peculiar  susceptibility  to  vibration,  or 
undulatory  motion,  arising  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
structure  being  below  instead  of  above  the  point  of  support, 
and  from  the  chains  being  in  a  state  of  tension,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument,  so  that  the 
sudden  application  of  a  considerable  force  to  any  part  of  the 
chain,  or  the  continued  and  regular  impulse  of  even  a  slight 
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force,  would  cause  the  chains  to  alter  their  form,  and  throw 
both  themselves  and  the  platform  into  a  state  of  vibration. 
Thns,  suppose  the  whole  line  a  b  d,  in  Fig.  151,  to  represent 
the  position  of  one  of  the  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge  while 
in  its  natural  state,  and  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  to  be 
suddenly  brought  upon  any  point  e  of  the  platform,  about 
half-way  between  the  points  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of 
the  bridge.  Now  the  effect  which  this  weight  will  produce 
will  be  that  of  depressing  the  platform  below  its  ordinary 
level,  and  also  drawing  down  the  chain  by  means  of  the  sus- 
pension rods,  and  causing  it  to  assume  the  form  shown  by 
the  lower  dotted  lines  ;  the  depression  of  the  chain  at  f  will, 
however,  be  attended  by  an  elevation  at  g,  on  the  opposite 
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Fig.151. 

side  of  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion in  the  platform.  The  form  of  the  chain  will,  therefore, 
now  become  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  a  a  b  f  d,  and  the 
platform,  instead  of  being  level,  will  have  assumed  the  waved 
or  undulatory  form  shown  by  the  dotted  line  h  e.  If,  now, 
this  weight  be  again  suddenly  removed,  the  chain  and  plat- 
form vnll  immediately  return  to  their  former  positions ;  but 
in  doing  so  they  will  have  acquired  a  certain  velocity  and 
momentum,  sufficient  to  cany  them  as  much  beyond  their 
proper  position  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  chain  and 
platform  will  assume  the  form  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
A  I  B  c  D  and  K  M,  in  which  the  parts  previously  depressed 
are  now  elevated,  and  vice  versa ;  this  position  will,  however, 
be  only  momentary,  and  they  will  once  more  return  nearly 
to  the  position  which  they  at  first  assumed  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  weight.     And  thus  they  will  continue  in  a 
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state  of  vibration  until  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  force  has 
been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  residtance  of  the  chains  and 
platform  to  motion. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  render  the  platform  itself  as 
stiff  and  rigid  as  possible,  and,  further,  to  connect  the  chains 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge  so  together  as  to  constitute  essen- 
tially but  one  chain,  as  in  those  of  the  Charing  Cross  Bridge, 
so  that,  their  weight  being  greater,  they  will  require  a  more 
considerable  force  to  put  them  into  motion  than  where  the 
chains  are  separate,  as  in  the  Menai  Bridge. 

^We  have  in  the  following  table  given  the  chief  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  principal  suspension  bridges  which  have  been 
constructed,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad ;  and  in  Figs.  152 
we  have  given  transverse  sections  of  the  chains,  showing  the 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  links  composing  them 
which  has  in  each  case  been  adopted. 
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No.  5,  Menai  Bridge. 
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No.  6,  Ck)nway  Bridge. 
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No.  7*  Bridge  of  Vienna. 
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No.  8|  Montrose  Bridge. 
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No.  9,  Pont  des  InvaUdes. 
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figs.  152.— Suspension  Bridges—Sections  of  Chains. 
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No.  10,  Fiibonrg  Bridge. 
e»  u-o'  «• 

No.  11,  Charing  Cross  Bridge  (late). 

FigD.  152  {continued). 

The  chains  of  the  Union  Bridge,  No.  1,  the  Pier  at  Brigh- 
ton, No.  2,  the  Bridge  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  No.  8,  and 
the  Pont  des  Invalides,  No.  9,  are  formed  of  rods  of  ronnd 
iron ;  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  No.  7,  and  the  Fribourg  Bridge,  No.  10,  are  formed 
with  flat  bars  of  wrought  iron,  grouped  together  in  chains,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  figures.  The  chains  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube  are  of  steel,  a  material  adc^ted  by  the 
engineer,  H.  Mitis,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  combined 
with  lightness.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether 
this  supposed  advantage  is  not  the  reverse,  since  from  the 
extreme  lightness  of  the  chains  of  this  bridge,  as  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  platform  (the  latter  being  nearly  five 
times  as  heavy  as  the  former),  the  bridge  is  found  to  vibrate 
considerably  under  the  influence  of  heavy  loads  or  high 
winds,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  curve 
formed  by  its  chains,  the  deflection  being  less  as  compared 
with  the  span  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  bridges  mentioned 
in  the  table.  The  chains  of  the  Fribourg  Bridge  are  com- 
posed of  an  assemblage  of  wrought-iron  wires,  formed  into  a 
bundle  or  cable,  but  not  twisted ;  each  cable  is  composed  of 
twelve  strands  containing  each  fifty-six  wires,  and  eight 
strands  containing  each  forty-eight  wires,  making  in  the  total 
1,056  wires  in  each  chain  or  cable.  The  use  of  wire  as  a 
material  for  the  chains  of  suspension  bridges  has  been  very 
general  on  the  Continent,  and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  well 
adapted   for   the   purpose.     It  has,  however,  been   urged 
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against  itsnse,  and  with  some  reason,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
liahle  to  corrosion,  the  fabrication  of  the  chain  being  favoor- 
able  to  the  secretion  and  retention  of  moistnre  within  the 
interstices  between  the  wires  by  capOlary  attraction ;  and 
the  danger  of  the  interior  wires  being  by  these  means  cor- 
roded, without  the  possibility  of  its  being  detected  by  obser- 
vation. In  the  case  of  the  Friboorg  Bridge,  this  evil  was 
guarded  against  by  immersing  each  wire,  three  several  times, 
for  two  hours,  in  a  mixture  of  boiling  linseed  oil  with  a  small 
quantity  of  litharge  and  soot ;  and  the  same  composition  was 
afterwards  payed  over  the  separate  strands  and  the  finished 
cables. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chains,  that  adopted 
in  the  Menai  and  Conway  Bridges,  Nos.  5  and  6,  namely,  of 
having  four  separate  chains,  and  placing  them  vertically  over 
each  other,  is  not  good,  in  consequence  of  the  large  surface 
which  they  thus  present  to  the  wind,  and,  being  separate, 
the  slight  force  required  to  throw  them  into  motion.  This 
disadvantage  was  very  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Menai 
Bridge  during  the  storm  of  January  7f  1889,  when  the 
lateral  motion  of  the  chains  was  so  considerable,  that, 
although  suspended  at  a  distance  of  12  feet  apart  (as  shown 
in  the  section),  they  had,  after  the  breaking  of  the  transverse 
ties  and  tubes,  been  thrown  so  violently  against  each  other 
as  to  cause  deep  indentations  in  the  iron  and  to  break  off  the 
heads  of  the  bolts,  the  shanks  of  which  were  8  inches  in 
diameter. 

In  arranging  the  proportions  to  be  given  to  the  several 
parts  of  a  suspension  bridge,  the  spans  and  deflections  of  the 
contiguous  openings  must  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  horizontal 
strains  produced  by  the  chains  on  each  side  of  the  pier  shaU 
be  equal,  and  consequently  balance  each  other ;  for  other- 
vrise,  unless  the  saddle  to  which  the  chains  are  connected 
were  fixed,  it  would  be  drawn  off  the  pier  in  the  direction  of 
the  greater  strain,  and,  if  it  were  fixed,  the  stability  of  the 
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pier  would  be  endangered  from  the  tendency  of  the  greatei 
strain  to  poll  it  over.  It  may  easily  be  ascertained  whether 
this  eqnality  in  the  horizontal  strains  exists  or  not,  in  the 
following  manner:  having  assumed  certain  proportions  for 
the  two  openings,  calcnlate,  by  means  of  the  rale  already 
given,  the  strain  upon  the  chains  of  each  opening  (taking  as 
the  point  d  that  in  which  the  chains  meet  the  pier) ;  the 
strains  thus  obtained  will  be  those  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  chains,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  equivalent  hori- 
zontal strains,  we  must,  by  means  of  the  rale  already 
given,  find  two  points  in  each  of  the  chains  near  the 
pier,  from  which  we  shall  ascertain  their  directions,  and 
we  may  then  easily  find  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  strains 
by  resolving  each  of  the  strains  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  chains  into  two  others,  one  acting  vertically  and  the 
other  horizontally,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already 
explained.  Should  it  thus  be  found  that  the  horizontal 
stnun  produced  by  the  chains  on  one  side  of  the  pier 
would  be  greater  than  that  produced  upon  the  other,  their 
relative  proportions  must  be  varied  until  they  are  made  to 
balance  each  other. 


Clifton  Suspension  Bridob. 

[The  late  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  across  the 
Thames  at  Gbaring  Gross,  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
erection  of  the  railway  bridge  already  described.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  bridge  were  utilised  in  the  construction  of  the 
Clifton  Bridge  across  the  Avon  at  Bristol,  for  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barlow  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  were  the  engineers. 
The  bridge  has  a  span  of  702  feet  B  inches,  and  the  versed 
sine  of  the  curve  of  the  chains  is  70  feet,  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  span.  The  width  of  the  bridge,  including 
roadway  and  footways,  is  81  feet,  the  chains  are  20  feat 
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apart  between  centres,  and  the  roadway  is  carved  upward 
with  a  rise  of  2  feet.  The  height  of  the  roadway  above 
high- water  level  is  248  feet. 

The  chains  are  carried  upon  the  piers  by  wronght-iron 
saddles,  placed  on  roller  frames  of  cast  iron,  the  rollers  being 
of  cast  steel.  The  beds  of  the  roller  frames  are  laid  at  an  angle 
of  1  in  20,  rising  towards  the  river.  At  a  distance  of  196 
feet  from  the  centres  of  the  piers  landwards,  land  saddles 
are  placed,  without  rollers,  bedded  upon  brickwork  of  Staf- 
fordshire bine  bricks,  in  cement  set  upon  the  solid  rock.  At 
an  additional  distance  of  60  feet,  at  an  inclination  of  45^, 
the  chains  are  carried  to  the  anchorage.  In  this  length  they 
diverge  to  a  distance  of  5  feet  apart,  and  they  are  inserted 
through  the  castings  which  form  the  anchorage  plates— one 
plate  to  each  chain.  Each  anchorage  plate,  5  feet  by  6  feet, 
is  bedded  upon  a  mass  of  brickwork  set  in  cement,  built  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  in  plan,  abutting  upon  the  solid  rock. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  chains  at  the  piers  is  481  square 
inches,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  span  440  square  inches.  The 
weight  of  the  chains  between  the  piers  is  654  tons.  The  stress 
on  the  chains  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  chains  themselves  is  nearly  680  tons.  The  weight  of 
the  suspension  rods,  longitudinal  girders,  transverse  girders, 
cross-bracing,  hand-railing,  roadway,  &c.,  is  about  440  tons, 
causing  a  stress,  approximately,  of  597  tons  at  the  centre  of 
the  chains.  The  maximum  moving  load,  estimated  at  70  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  amounts  to  600  tons,  which  would  cause  a 
stress  of  817  tons  at  the  centre  of  the  chain. 

The  total  maximum  stress  at  the  centre  of  the  chain  is, 

then,  as  follows : — 

Stress  due  to  the  chains 680 

Ditto  duo  to  the  weight  of  the  platform,  rods,  &c.       697 
Ditto  dne  to  the  maximmn  znoving  load  817 

Total  maximmn  stress  .    2,094 

Distributed  on  a  sectional  area  of  440  square  inches,  the 
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maximiiin  stress  would  amount  to  4|  tons  per  square  inch  oi 
section  of  the  chains.  The  stress  dne  to  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  itself  is  at  the  rate  of  2*90  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  suspension  rods  are  each  a  little  more  than  2  sqoare 
inches  in  section,  on  which  the  maTimnm  stress  would 
amount  to  4^  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  maximum  pressure  on  the  brickwork  cannot  exceed 
10  tons  per  square  foot. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  effects  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  to  allow  for  the  movement  occasioned  by  wind, 
or  by  the  passage  of  heavy  loads  across  the  bridge,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  roadway  are  fitted  with  jointed  ends  or 
flaps,  8  feet  long,  which  admit  of  perfect  freedom  of  move- 
ment both  vertically  and  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
bridge. 

The  bridge  was  tested  by  a  load  of  500  tons  of  stone  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface.  The  total  deflection  under  the 
load  was  7  inches  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  arising  partly 
from  the  altered  position  of  the  saddles  upon  the  piers.  The 
cost  of  the  bridge  amounted  to  £84,975. 

In  gales  of  winds  there  is  a  horizontal  deflection  of  the 
bridge,  just  perceptible.  Secondly,  an  undulation  from  end 
to  end — a  slow  and  stately  movement  of  the  structure,  a 
rising  and  falling  of  the  roadway  about  halfway  between  the 
centre  and  the  abutments,  to  the  extent  of  about  6  inches 
above  and  6  inches  below  the  ^mean  level.  Thirdly,  deflec- 
tion of  the  land  chains.*] 

*  See  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow's  paper  on  the  GUfton  Stxapenaion  Bridges 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Imtiiution  of  CitilEngmeers,yiA»  xxvi.,p.  243. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

MOVABLE     BRIDGES, 

[Mr.  Jaxbb  Pbioe,  in  the  paper  already  refei  red  to,  classified 
MoTable  Bridges  into — 

1.  Bascnles. 

2.  Swings. 

8.  Traversing. 

4.  Vertical  Lifts. 

5.  Pontoons. 

From  this  paper  the  annexed  Table  of  Movable  Bridges 
is  copied. 
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^CHAPTER  XXII. 
TUNNELS. 

General  Abbamgememt. 

The  importance  of  tunnels  as  a  means  of  commnnication  is 
eo  evident  as  to  require  no  insisting  upon  in  this  place.  The 
attention  of  the  engineer  was  early  devoted  to  their  construc- 
tion, and  they  have  afforded  a  field  for  the  development  of 
some  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  skill. 

Before  any  decision  can  he  arrived  at  by  the  engineer  as 
to  the  course,  levels,  dimensions,  and  mode  of  construction 
to  be  adopted,  careful  surveys  and  examination  of  the  strata 
geologically  are  requisite,  together  with  levels  or  soundings 
from  which  a  profile  or  section  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  b^  passed  under  may  be  made.  The  geological  character 
of  the  strata  must  be  ascertained  either  by  borings,  by  sinking 
trial  shafts  or  pits  on  the  line  of  the  intended  tunnel,  or  by  a 
small  driftway  or  heading  nearly  following  its  course.  The 
trial  shafts  thus  sunk  serve  afterwards  as  working  shafts 
through  which  the  earth  from  the  tunnel  can  be  raised 
during  its  progress,  and,  by  working  either  way  from  them, 
enabling  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  great  rapidity  by 
breaking  up  the  tunnel  into  short  lengths,  and,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  affording  the  means  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion. The  advantage  of  a  driftway  consists  in  the  more 
perfect  drainage  of  the  ground  through  which  the  tunnel  is 
to  be  formed,  and  its  insuring  the  certainty  of  the  tunnel 
being  formed  correctly  on  the  line  intended.     The  nature  oi 
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the  varioas  strata  to  be  passed  through  having  been  aeen* 
rately  ascertained  by  one  or  other  of  these  means,  the 
engineer  will  be  enabled  to  determine  upon  the  best  form  of 
transverse  section  to  be  adopted  for  the  tunnel,  and  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  masonry  requisite  to  support  securely  the 
sides  and  roof;  and  he  will  be  further  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  probable  amount  of  water  to  be  met  with,  and  to  make 
such  preparations,  by  the  provision  of  proper  and  sufficient 
means  of  withdrawing  it,  as  to  prevent  delays  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  will  also,  by  such  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  be  enabled  to  devise  the  sim- 
plest mode  of  securing  the  ground  temporarily  during  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  of  anticipating  and  preparing 
for  any  difficulties  arising  from  the  varying  character  of  the 
soil. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  principal  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  most  important  tunnels  which  have  been  con- 
structed, together  with  the  general  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  were  made,  the  name  of  their  engineer, 
the  materials  of  which  formed,  and  their  cost. 
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Fig.  158  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  tunnel  constructed 
originally  for  the  Thames  and  Medway  Canal,  but  now  used 
for  the  North  Kent  Railway ;  Fig.  154  is  a  section  of  the 
tunnel  carrying  the  Regent's  Canal  through  Islington; 
Fig.  155  a  section  of  the  Harecastle  Tunnel  on  the  Tetney 
Haven  Canal,  made  by  Telford,  to  take  the  place  of  a  smaller 


Fig.  153.— Tunnel,  Thames  and  3Iedway  Canal. 


one  previously  made  by  Brindley ;  Fig.  156  is  a  section  of 
the  tunnel  for  the  North-Western  Railway  at  Watford ; 
Fig.  157  is  a  section  of  the  tunnel  near  Bath,  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway ;  and  Fig.  158  is  a  figure  of  the  Blechingley 
Tunnel,  on  the  South-Eastem  Railway.  The  transverse 
section  of  the  Saltwood  Tunnel  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
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last,  with  the  exceptioo  of  being  6  insheR  great«t  in  height. 


HB.  1M.— Tnoiwl,  Bieaot'i  Cmti.    Fig,  US.— Toitiiel,  TrtuT  HiTen  CumL 


llf.  IH.— SiUmr  Tmuul,  Watlbid,  Londoo  and  North  W«(t«ra  Baan;. 

The  whole  of  theee  Bectione  aro  drawn  to  a  nniform  scale  of 
12  feet  to  tho  incli. 
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^'  167.— Railway  Tunnel,  Bath,  Great  West exn  Raflway. 


Fig.  168.*Blechi]igle7  Tnnnel. 


Mods  of  ooftdTBUoriNO  Ordinabt  Tunnels. 

Having  determined  npon  tli&  exact  coarse  of  the  tunnel, 
the  next  point  is  to  arrange  Uie  position  of  the  shafts. 
These  are  best  placed  at  equal  distances,  and  their  frequency 
should  depend  upon  the  time  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  work.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  distance 
in  every  case  which  will  be  more  economical  than  any  other, 
<ind  this  will  be  readily  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  cost  of  the  tunnel  itself  per  foot  forwai'd  becomes  greater 
as  its  distance  from  the  working  shaft  increases,  so  that  by 
lessening  the  distance  between  the  shafts  and  increasing 
their  number  we  diminish  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  itself; 
when,  however,  the  shafts  are  placed  too  close,  their  cost 
becomes  greater  than  the  saving  upon  the  tunnel,  and  there 
will  therefore,  in  every  case,  be  a  certain  distance,  depending 
upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  tunnels  and  shafts,  at  which  the 
expense  of  the  whole  work  will  be  a  minimum. 

There  are  two  methods  in  ordinary  use  for  sinking  the 
shafts:  the  first  can  only  be  followed  when  the  ground 
through  which  it  has  to  be  sunk  is  tolerably  firm  and  free 
from  water,  and  consists  in  making  an  open  excavation  of 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  shaft,  including  space  for 
the  internal  lining  of  brick  or  other  materials,  and  to  such  a 
depth  as  the  nature  of  the  groond  may  indicate  to  be  safe. 
A  ring  or  curb  (as  it  is  technically  called)  of  timber  is  then 
laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  previously  levelled  to 
receive  it.  This  curb  is  formed  either  of  one  thickness  with 
lapped  joints,  or  in  two  thicknesses  breaking  joint  (as  shown 
at  A  A,  Figs.  159  and  160)  securely  bolted  together.  The 
thickness  of  the  curb  should  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of 
the  shaft,  being  in  no  case  less  than  8  inches ;  its  internal 
diameter  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  shaft,  and  ItB 
breadth  may  be  made  greater,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  so  as 
to  project  into  the  ground  and  assist  in  supporting  the  struu* 
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tare.    As  the  carb  becomes  a  part  of  the  permaueat  work, 
it  shonld  be  of  oak  or  elm  timber  of  the  best  qnality.    The 


Fig.  I.-.u. -Shaft  of  Tunnel. 

enrb   being   placed,   the  wall    or  liuiug  (s  b)  of  the  shaft 


Fig.  160.— Cnrli  fOi  Bnndins  Bbaft. 

sboold  be  proceeded  with,  eBpecial  care  Iwiog  taken  to  tarn 
in  the  ground  firmly  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  leave  no 
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space  orTBcnity:  indeed  it  ia  impossible,  in  all  operations 
in  tannelB  and  other  eabterranean  works,  to  pay  too  tnacli 
attention  to  prevent  the  slightest  vacuity  between  the  work 
and  the  ground  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  the  groond 
is  at  all  bose  Oi  disposed  to  move,  every  inch  of  snr&ce 
should  be  well  supported,  and  not  only  snpported,  but  well 
stnitted  against,  so  as  to  maintain  an  active  pressure  at  all 
times  against  it.  As  soon  as  the  brickwork  forming  the 
lining  has  leen  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 


Kg.M. 


the  earth  securely  rammed  or  punned  in  behind  it,  the  exca- 
vation for  a  second  length  may  be  proceeded  with.  This, 
however,  must  be  done  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  portion  already  bnilt  by  nndermining  its 
foundation.  We  must  first  carry  down  the  excavation  in 
the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the  shaft,  leaving  sufficient 
ground  under  the  cnrb  safely  to  support  it ;  wo  may  then 
-^laatiouily  remove  the  ground  from  under  the  curb  at  four 
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opposite  points,  leaving  the  intermediate  groond  to  form 
piers  for  its  support.  The  spaces  or  recesses  thus  excavated 
afford  the  means  of  introdaciog  shores  or  props  for  the  tem- 
porary snpport  of  the  cnrh  while  the  remainder  of  the  ground 
is  being  removed.  These  props  should  be  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position,  as  shown  at  o  o  c,  Fig.  161,  so  as  not  to  be 
in  the  way  of  the  second  curb  ;  they  should  be  spiked  to  the 
upper  curb,  to  secure  them  from  slipping  out  of  place,  and 
should  rest  at  their  lower  extremity  upon  a  broad  sole  piece, 
D  D  D,  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  the  ground.  The  props 
having  been  introduced,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  may  be 
removed,  a  second  curb,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
former,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  the  lining 
of  brickwork  proceeded  with,  in  the  spaces  between  the 
timber  struts,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  161.  Upon  the 
brickwork  being  brought  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  first 
curb,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  perfectly  filling  up  the 
space,  so  that  the  curb  may  have  a  firm  and  secure  bed  upon 
the  brickwork  below  it.  The  props  or  struts  may  then  be 
removed,  and  the  brickwork  completed  in  the  spaces  which 
they  had  occupied.  The  excavation  should  be  again  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  various  operations  already  described 
repeated  until  the  shaft  has  attained  the  required  depth. 
The  mode  of  building  shafts  which  has  just  been  described 
is  technically  termed  underpinning. 

The  second  method  is  frequently  employed  in  sinking 
wells,  and  must  always  be  adopted  when  the  soil  is  too 
loose  or  full  of  water  to  allow  of  an  open  excavation  being 
made  with  safety.  It  consists  in  forming  the  curb  as  shown 
at  A  A,  Figc  162,  with  a  sharp  edge  or  rim,  instead  of  having 
a  broad  flat  surface,  as  in  the  former  case ;  upon  this  curb 
the  brickwork  of  the  shaft  is  to  be  built  as  before  until  car^ 
ried  up  to  the  level  of  the  sur&ce.  The  excavation  within 
the  shaft  is  then  to  be  proceeded  with,  the  whole  of  the 
ground  being   in  this  case  removed    from  under  the  curb, 
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whicD,  being  thoB  left  withoat  support,  and  being  loaded 
wiUi  the  weight  of  the  briokwork  upon  it,  will  gradually 
descend ;  and  thus,  as  the  excavation  is  carried  down,  the 
curb  will  follow,  and  as  it  sinks  the  wall  must  be  carried  ap, 
so  as  to  maintain  it  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  principal  core  required  in  this  mode  of  sinking  shafls  is, 
to  avoid  one  side  of  the  carh  descending  more  rapidly  than 
the  opposite  one,  by  which  the  shaft  would  be  thrown  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  so  much  resistance  occasioned  as 
possibly  to  prevent  its  further  descent.  By  a  little  manage- 
ment, however,  in  the  removal  of  the  gronnd  from  beneath 


Shaft  of  TtumeL 


the  curb,  thiB  may  be  usually  avoided ;  and,  when  earth- 
bound,  the  shaft  may  frequently  be  set  free  again  by  pouring 
water  around  it,  so  as  to  soften  the  ground  on  its  outer  side, 
A  very  good  precaution  against  a  shaft  becoming  earth- 
bound  is  to  build  it  shghtly  tapering  upwards ;  this 
tapering,  however,  should  not  be  too  considerable,  other- 
wise the  space  left  around  it  by  the  descent  of  the  shaft 
would  he  sufficient  to  loosen  and  dislocate  the  sorrouDding 
ground. 

The  bnck  shaft  having,  by  one  or  other  of  these  means, 
been  carried  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
intended  tunnel,  the  excavation  ebonld  then  be  cautiously 
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proeeeded.  with,  the  Bides  being  secured  with  timber  framiiif; 
and  planks,  until  oarried  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel.  Particular  oare  should  be  taken  that  up  movement 
in  the  gronnd  takes  place,  because  tbe  difficulty  of  forming 
the  tunnel  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  ground  through 
which  it  had  to  be  formed  had  been  previously  disturbed. 
The  manner  of  securing  the  lower  portion  of  the  excavation 
with  timber  is  shown  in  Figs.  168  and  164,  the  former  being 
a  vertical,  and  the  latter  a  horizontal  section,  Previoaaly, 
however,  to  carrying  down  the  excavation 
below  the  brickwork  of  the  shaft,  some 
means  must  be  adopted  for  its  support, 
as  the  mere  friction  of  the  ground  against 
its  exterior  surface  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  its  weight.  It  ia  therefore 
necessary  either  to  sapport  it  by  intro- 
ng.  isi.-6hkft.  duoing  timbars  nndemeath  it,  as  shown 
at  A  A,  in  Fig.  16S,  or  to  suspend  it  by  rode  secured  to 
limbers  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  gronnd,  as  shown  at  s  b. 
A  small  driftway  or  beading  shonld  now  be  commenced 
about  tiie  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel,  and  having  a  sufficient  inclina- 
tion given  to  it  to  enable  any  water 
met  with  to  drain  into  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  which  thus  becomes  a 
well  or  sump  for  the  drainage  of  the 
works,  and  from  which  the  water 
may  easily  be  removed  by  any  of 
the  usual  methods.  The  dimensions 
of  the  heading  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  a  man  to  work  In  it  without 
inconvenience.  The  usoal  size  is 
about  8  feet  wide  and  6  oi  6  feet  In 
height ;  its  sides  should  be  secured 
a  the  transverse  section  Fig.  165. 


Fig.  16(>--~Heiidiiig. 

with  timber,  as  shown  u 
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Fig.  16C  U  B  longitndinftl  aeotioa  of  a  portioD  of  a  ttumel 
in  progress  of  cODstraction.  a  la  the  driftway,  which  bas 
beeo  carried  forward  to  mdet  that  from  the  neit  ehaft,  so  as 
to  form  a  continuoas  means  of  commouicatioa  from  shaft 
to  shail,  the  importacce  of  which  is  considerable  in  enabling 
the  direction  and  level  of  the  tunnel  to  be  set  oat  withoat 
chance  of  error. 

These  preliminary  works  having  been  completed,  and  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  determined,  the  excava- 


Fig.  1M.— 1 

tion  for  it  ranst  be  commenced,  the  ground  being  supported 
by  means  of  timber  and  planks  in  tbe  manner  shown  in 
Figs.  166  and  167.  The  longitadinal  timbers,  a  a,  are 
termed  bart,  and  th«  transverae  planks,  b  b,  polings.  Tho 
length  thus  excavated  at  a  time  must  depend  npon  the 
quality  of  the  ground ;  but  as  it  is  always  desirable  that 
Uie  sorbce  of  the  ground  should  be  exposed  to  tbe  atmo- 
spberio  inflnence  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  it  is  not 
proper  to  proceed  too  far  before  inserting  tbe  brickwork. 
To  insure  the  brickwork  of  the  tonnel  being  true  in  form, 
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curved  templates  are  aeed  for  tbe  invert  and  Bides,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  tamed  npon  a  centre  eimilar  to  thoae  em- 
ployed for  tnming  the  arohes  of  bridges.  As  tbe  brickwork 
proceeds,  the  bara  and  poliogs  mnst  be  carefdlly  removed, 
and  any  vacuity  thus  left  mnst  be  filled  with  earth  well 
rammed  in,  so  as  to  prevent  any  settlement  of  the  groond, 
which  wonld  occasion  nneqnal  strains  npon  the  body  of  the 
tnnnel.  As  in  most  strata  some  amount  of  settlement  will 
take  place  in  the  Hnperincambent  groond  before  the  brick- 


Flff.  in.— Bxntnttan  etTnmiCl. 


work  can  be  got  in,  the  timber  and  polings  should  be  placed 
a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  tnnnel. 

As  soon  as  a  length  of  brickwork  has  been  got  in  on  each 
side  of  the  abaft,  tbe  temporary  timber  work  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  shaft  sbonld  be  carefiilly  removed,  tbe  groond 
excavated  to  tbe  tme  form  of  the  tnnnel,  and  the  brickwork 
iittrodaced ;  being  securely  bonded  with  and  connected  to 
that  already  bnilt  on  either  side,  and  tbe  brickwork  of  the 
shaft  being  carried  down  to  meet  that  of  the  tunnel.     When 
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this  has  been  properly  effected,  much  of  the  danger  and  diffi* 
culty  of  the  work  may  be  considered  as  having  been  sor- 
mounted.  The  excavation  of  the  face  of  the  work  mast  then 
be  proceeded  with,  the  top  and  as  much  of  the  sides  of  the 
work  being  supported  by  polings  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
especial  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  disruption  or  move- 
ment of  the  ground.  When  the  faces  of  the  two  opposite 
workings  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
great  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  thin  partition  of 
ground  being  disturbed.  When  sandy  or  other  loose  strata 
containing  large  quantities  of  water  are  met  with,  peculiar 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  loose  ground  being 
washed  m  with  the  water,  which  would  occasion  cavities  to 
be  left  in  the  surrounding  ground.  It  would,  however,  be 
equally  dangerous  to  dam  back  and  confine  the  water,  and 
therefore  such  means  must  be  resorted  to  as  will  permit  the 
water  to  percolate  into  the  work,  but  prevent  the  ground 
being  brought  with  it :  a  very  simple  and  effectual  mode 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  to  thrust  straw  into  any 
opening  from  whence  muddy  water  is  found  to  proceed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  it  is  desirable  that  the 
shafts  should  be  kept  open,  to  afford  light  and  the  means  of 
ventilation ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents,  it  is  advisable 
to  carry  up  the  brickwork  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  to  cover  the  opening  or  m^uth 
with  a  strong  iron  grating. 

Should  the  strata  through  which  the  tunnel  has  been  con- 
structed contain  much  water,  a  certain  portion  will  be  found 
to  penetrate  the  brickwork,  however  carefully  built,  and  in 
such  a  case  a  small  drain  or  culvert  should  be  formed  along 
the  centre  or  lowest  part  of  the  invert. 

Mode  of  constbugtino  Subaqueous  Tunnels. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  generally  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  Thamcd 
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between  Rotberhitfae  and  Wapping.    The  form  of  the  ttmDel 


F](.  138.— TluunM  Tmuwl. 

will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  168,  from  which  it 
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will  be  seen  that  the  ettemal  form  is  reotangalar,  tlu  reason 
for  whioh  was  that  the  etrata  being  horizontal,  and,  Erom 
their  proximity  to  the  river,  sabjected  to  oonetantly  varying 
pressmrei  it  was  considered  that  a  eircnlar  atractare  wonld 
have  been  eJtposed  to  very  irregular  etrains.  The  archway 
was  made  doable,  in  order  that  carriages  might  not  have  to 
meet  and  pass  in  the  same  opening,  and  the  centre  or  parll- 
tion  wall  thna  farmed  wag  pierced  with  frequent  arches,  as 
shown  in  the  locgitadinal  section,  Fig.  169,  which  serve  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  two  arahwayB, 
and  form  a  very  pleasing  architectnral  feature  io  the  tnnnel. 


Fig.  I«9.- 


MTniind:  Losgitndinal  SmUod. 


The  external  dimensions  of  the  excavation  are — in  height 
22  feet  3  inches,  and  in  breadth  87  feet  6  inches,  its  total 
length  is  about  1,200  feet.  The  height  of  the  archway  is 
17  feet,  and  the  width  of  each  on  the  springing  line  14  feet; 
the  npper  portion  is  semicircular  in  form,  and  the  side  walls 
and  invert  segmental.  The  tunnel  is  built  principally  in 
half-brick  rings,  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch  being  2  feet  6  inches,  and  the  same  below  the 
invert,  which  is  laid  upon  8-inch  elm  planks.  The  external 
piers  are  each  B  feet  thick  on  the  springing  line,  and  the 
centre  pier  is  8  feet  G  inches.  The  left-hand  half  of 
the   section,  Tig.   ICd,  exhilnle   the  mode  in  which   the 
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bricks  were  arranged  when  working  in  9-ineh  rings,  and  the 
right-hand  half  when  4^-incb  work  was  employed.  The 
tannel  was  bnilt  of  the  hardest  picked  stock  bricks,  laid  in 
Roman  cement  of  the  best  quality,  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water 
being  laid  in  pure  cement,  and  the  other  portions  in  half 
cement  and  half  pure  sharp  sand.  The  bricks  for  the  semi- 
circular  arches  are  made  in  a  wedge  form,  so  as  to  produce 
parallel  joints. 

The  section.  Fig.  168,  is  taken  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel, 
in  the  deepest  part,  showing  the  order  and  position  of  the 
various  strata  met  with,  as  they  would  have  been  found  if 
they  had  not  been  disturbed;  from  the  constant  runs  of 
loose  sand  and  the  action  of  the  water,  especially  on  the 
Wapping  side  of  the  river,  the  strata,  however,  were 
usually  found  considerably  dislocated  and  disturbed.  In  the 
section,  a  is  a  stratum  of  sand,  gravel,  mud,  and  river 
deposits ;  b,  a  bed  of  clay,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  e,  a 
stratum  of  clay  mixed  with  silt;  d,  a  thin  layer  of  silt 
very  fiill  of  shells ;  s,  a  stratum  of  stiff  blue  clay ;  /,  a 
bed  of  clay  of  a  more  mottled  character,  containing  a  por- 
tion of  silt  and  a  number  of  shells ;  ^,  a  stratum  of  indu- 
rated clay,  which  at  times  was  so  hard  as  to  require  wedges 
to  break  it  up;  /i,  a  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  of  a  green 
colour ;  and  i,  a  similar  stratum,  but  somewhat  coarser. 

The  tunnel  was  commenced  on  the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the 
river  in  the  year  1820,  the  shaft  having  been  begun  early  in 
the  previous  year.  The  mode  adopted  in  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft  was  similar  to  that  described,  the  brickwork  being 
built  upon  a  sharp-edged  curb,  which  descended  gradually 
as  the  ground  was  removed  from  under  it.  When,  however, 
the  shaft  had  thus  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  88  feet,  it  became 
earth-bound,  and,  although  loaded  with  a  considerable  ex- 
traneous weight,  and  the  water  allowed  to  rise  in  the  exca- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  ground,  no  farthei 
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movement  took  place ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  com 
plete  it  by  underpinning  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
this,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose 
nature  of  the  ground,  was  successfully  accomplished.  When 
the  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  opposite  or  Wapping  side  of  the 
river,  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  former  one  were  provided  against,  and  the  opera- 
tion so  successfully  performed  that  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  its 
entire  depth  (upwards  of  72  feet)  without  becoming  at  all 
bound  ;  this  was  principally  owing  to  the  shaft  being  made 
larger  in  diameter  at  its  lower  end,  and  the  cast-iron  curb 
being  made  of  great  strength. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
work  does  not  require,  our  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  casualties  and  difficulties  which  were  experienced  in 
the  course  of  the  work ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tunnel  was 
constructed,  and  refer  the  reader  who  requires  further  details 
to  the  ^'  Memoir  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,"  in  4to. 

The  mode  of  securing  the  ground,  already  described  as 
being  employed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  tunnels,  would  have 
been  quite  inadequate  to  support  the  ground  and  the  exces- 
sive and  constantly  varying  pressure  occasioned  by  the  river. 
To  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  case,  Sir  Isambarl 
Brunei  devised  a  machine,  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  and 
so  original  in  its  character  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  the 
invention  by  letters  patent.  It  occupied  a  space  of  about 
8  feet  in  advance  of  the  brickwork,  and  consisted  of  twelve 
distinct  frames,  each  about  8  feet  in  width  and  22  feet  in 
height,  ranged  side  by  side,  like  the  books  on  the  shelves  of 
a  bookcase.  Each  of  these  frames  was  divided  vertically 
into  three  cells  by  cast-iron  floor-plates,  so  that  the  whole 
shield  consisted  of  86  cells.  The  roof  and  sides  were  secured 
by  a  number  of  narrow  plates  of  metal,  overlapping  the 
portion  of  the  brickwork  ahready  built,  and  entering  the 
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ground  in  advance  of  the  work ;  while  the  face  of  the  exca- 
vation was  Becured  by  timber  polings^  so  accnrately  fitted  as 
to  leave  no  aperture  whatever  through  which  loose  strata 
could  find  their  way. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  shield,  and  the 
mode  of  using  it,  is  extracted  from  Weale's  "London 
Exhibited :  "— 

"  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  admirably  the  shield  was 
adapted  for  the  duties  which  it  had  to  perform ;  the  chief  of 
these  was,  obviously,  to  support  the  ground,  but  a  quality 
equally  essential  was,  the  power  of  being  easily  advanced  or 
moved  forward,  as  the  tunnel  progressed.  Now,  by  its 
division  into  frames,  these  two  objects  were  at  once  attained, 
for  the  whole  was  so  contrived  that,  while  six  alternate 
frames  were  engaged  in  sustaining  the  pressure  of  the 
ground,  the  s'x  intermediate  frames  were  relieved  entirely 
from  all  pressure,  and  left  free  to  be  moved  forward  without 
resistance.  These,  in  their  turn,  then  became  the  pressure- 
bearers,  relieving  those  which  had  previously  relieved  them 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  enabling  them  to  be  advanced 
without  difficulty. 

"  <  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  shield,  as  first  designed 
by  Sir  Isambart,  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  worm 
from  which  the  first  idea  was  derived ;  but  the  present  shield 
has  much  more  aptly  been  compared  with  a  man,  to  whom, 
in  its  general  organization,  each  of  those  "  frames  "  or  divi- 
sions bears  a  resemblance ;  having  legs  with  both  a  knee  and 
ankle-joint,  with  which  it  alternately  steps  or  walks  on  in 
advance  of  the  brick  structure ;  arms,  with  which  it  supports 
and  steadies  itself,  or  lends  assistance  to  its  neighbours  when 
they  require  it;  and  a  head,  for  supporting  the  superin- 
cumbent earth,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  or  altered 
in  its  direction,  as  circumstances  may  require.'  * 

"Fig.  170  a£fbrds  a  view  of  the  three  left-hand  frames  of 
*  **A  Memoir  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,"  in  4to. 
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the  shielJ,  as  seen  from  the  tunnel,  the  thii'd  frame  being 
shown  in  section,  in  order  that  the  mechanism  may  be  more 
clearly  seen ;  and  Fig.  171  is  a  section  taken  through  the 
same  frame,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  tunnel, 
or  perpendicular  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  170.  The  sides  of  the 
boxes,  or  frames,  are  formed  by  strong  castings,  a  a,  securely 
bolted  io  the  floor-plates,  b  b,  which,  as  already  explained, 
served  to  separate  every  frame  into  three  stories,  or  boxes. 
The  middle  boxes  were  stififened,  both  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally, by  wrought-iron  stays  or  struts,  o  c  and  d  d  ;  and 
the  shield  was  strengthened  at  the  back  by  two  wrought- 
iron  straps,  e  e,  which  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  both  sides  of  each  frame,  passing  through  the  intermediate 
floor-plates.  The  framings  of  the  upper  and  lower  boxes  were 
sloped  away  at  the  back,  as  shown  in  Fig.  171,  to  allow  more 
room  for  the  bricklayers  in  putting  in  the  brickwork.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bottom  box  was  secured  by  a  wrought-iron 
stay  or  framing,  f  and  o,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  top  box 
by  two  similar  framings  of  wrought  iron,  h  and  i.  Each 
frame  was  supported  upon  two  long  jack-screws,  k  k,  which, 
from  the  duty  they  had  to  perform,  were  termed  Isgs;  the 
lower  extremities  of  these  jacks  rested  upon  strong  wrought- 
iron  plates,  l  l,  termed  shoes,  whose  object  was  to  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  frames,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  earth,  over  a  large  surface  or  base ;  beneath 
these  shoes  a  flooring  of  elm  planks,  8  inches  in  thickness, 
was  laid,  upon  which  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel  was  builty 
after  the  ground  beneath  them  had  been  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  shield  passing  over  them.  The  leg  was  attached 
to  the  shoe  by  a  species  of  ankle-joint,  e,  resembling  in  prin- 
ciple the  method  adopted  for  mounting  mariners'  compasses, 
which  allowed  the  shoe  to  acyust  itself  readily  to  any  inequality 
in  the  ground.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  was  a  knee-joint, 
M,  about  which  it  turned  in  the  act  of  stepping  forward  :  the 
length  of  the  leg  could  be  varied  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  tbo 
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scrow  at  m,  tamed  by  the  capstan-head  at  m,  and  a  second 
auxiliary  one  in  the  middle  box,  n. 

**  The  frames  were  also  provided  with  slings,  or  arms,  o, 
consisting  of  strong  wrought-iron  bars,  attached  at  their  upper 
extremities  to  the  floor-plates  of  the  odd-numbered  frames, 
and  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  floor-plates  of  the  even- 
numbered  frames ;  the  attachment  consisting  in  an  eye  fitting 
to  a  circular  pin  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  floor-plates, 
so  as  to  allow  a  freedom  of  motion  about  these  pins  as  a 
centre.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  slings  con- 
sisted of  two  separate  bars  of  metal  connected  by  two  plates 
or  cheeks,  one  on  either  side,  through  which,  and  the  slings 
themselves,  metal  keys  or  wedges  passed,  by  the  tightening 
up  or  driving  back  of  which  the  length  of  the  slings  could 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure.  The  use  of  these 
slings  was  to  enable  one  frame  to  derive  support  from  its 
neighbour  on  either  side,  or,  in  its  turn,  to  afford  support  to 
either  of  its  neighbours.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  odd-numbered 
frames,  in  which  the  upper  extremities  of  the  slings  were 
attached  to  the  top  floor-plates,  was  required  to  be  supported 
independently  of  the  legs,  it  was  only  requisite  to  tighten 
up  the  wedges  and  lengthen  the  slings  to  raise  the  framCi 
and  relieve  the  legs  entirely  from  pressure ;  the  slings,  in  this 
case,  puihing  up  the  frame.  While,  in  the  case  of  an  even- 
numbered  frame,  by  driving  back  the  wedges  of  the  slings  on 
either  side,  and  so  lessening  their  length,  the  frame  would  be 
drawn  up,  and  the  legs  relieved  from  the  office  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  frame. 

**  The  ground  over  the  roof  of  each  frame  was  supported 
by  two  plates  of  metal,  q  q,  the  tails  of  which  always  overlaid 
the  brickwork,  as  shown  in  Fig.  171,  and  the  points  entered 
the  ground  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  boards,  by  which 
the  front  of  the  shield  was  secured.  These  plates  of  metal 
(which  were  technically  termed  staves)  were  supported  upon 
a  cast-iron  saddle  piece,  b,  resting  upon  a  swivel,  s,  which 
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latter,  being  supported  in  front  apon  a  kind  of  joint,  u,  and 
at  the  back  npon  a  jack  or  strong  screw,  v,  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  mode  of  supporting  the  top 
staves  allowed  of  their  being  brought  into  any  position,  or 
having  any  direction  given  to  them.  The  tails  of  the  staves 
were  supported  by  a  powerful  jack-screw,  w. 

**  The  sides  of  the  shield  were  secured,  and  the  ground 
supported,  by  a  number  of  similar  staves,  z  z  z.  Fig.  170, 
attached  to  the  frames  by  a  sliding  bar,  passing  through  a 
block  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  external  frames,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  of  their  direction  being  altered  as  circum- 

tanoes  might  require.  The 
tails  of  the  side  staves  over- 
lapped the  brickwork  of  the 
tunnel  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  top  staves. 

**  The  ground  in  front  of 
the  shield,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  supported  by 
small  boards  of  wood,  d  d, 
termed  poling  boards;  each 
frame  had  its  own  set  of 
jwlings,  their  length  corre- 
sponding with  the  width  of 
the  frames.  These  boards 
were  8  inches  in  thickness, 
6  inches  in  width,  and  at 
each  end  had  small  iron 
plates  let  in  containing  a 
Hg.m.-8UtidF«in^noorPiate..^®®®ss,  into  which  the  head 

of  a  small  jack,  e  e  (termed 

the  poling  screws),  fitted;  the  other  end  of  these  screws, 

resting  in  recesses  formed  for  them,  in  the  front  rail  of  he 

cast-iron  framing,  a  a,  composing  the  sides  of  each  box. 

**  The  frames  of  the  shield  were  not  in  actual  contact, 
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a  spaee  of  noarly  8  inches  being  maintained  between  tbem, 
to  avoid  the  resistance  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
friction  of  the  frames  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  mb 
against  each  other ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  this  space,  the 
floor  plates  of  every  odd-numbered  frame  were  provided  at 
each  end  with  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  sectors  of  circles,  1 1, 
Fig.  172  (or,  as  they  were  termed,  quadrants)^  the  heads  of 
which  bore  against  the  floor-plates  of  the  even-numbered 
frames,  and  the  circumference  of  which  worked  in  the 
recesses  m  m,  formed  in  the  floor-plates  of  the  odd-numbered 
frames  for  their  reception.  The  quadrants  served  only  to 
prevent  the  frames  approaching  too  dose :  to  obviate  their 
spreading,  a  powerful  tie,  formed  by  two  wrought-iron  bolts, 
1 1,  Fig.  170,  was  attached  to  the  two  external  frames. 

<(  Each  frame  was  supported  and  maintained  in  a  vertical 
position  by  two  powerful  screws,  //,  Fig.  171,  termed  the 
abutment  screws,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  heads  of  these  screws  rested  against  iron 
plates,  h  h,  which  served  to  throw  the  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  screw  over  a  larger  surface  of  the  brickwork.  It  was 
by  means  of  these  screws  that  the  frames  of  the  shield  were 
advanced.* 

"We  now  pass  on  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
excavation  was  carried  on  and  the  shield  advanced.  We 
should  first  state,  that  every  alternate  frame  of  the  shield 
stood  three  inches  in  front  of  the  intermediate  frames, 
which  latter,  when  advanced,  were  moved  forward  six  inches 
at  a  time,  so  as  then  to  stand  (in  their  turn)  three  inches  in 
advance  of  the  others.  Thus  the  odd-numbered  and  even- 
numbered  frames  alternately  stood  in  advance  of  each  other. 

*  "  It  should  be  mentioned  that  two  shields  were  employed  in  the 
constraction  of  the  tonneL  That  which  we  have  just  described  was 
the  second,  and  contained  several  improyemente  which  experience  had 
pointed  ont.  Ther  were,  however,  identical  in  prindpU,  and  in  their 
general  mode  of  action.*' 
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We  phall  now  sappose  the  odd-numbered  frames  to  be 
behind,  and  proceed  to  detail  the  method  of  advancing  one 
of  them  (No.  III.)>  which  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
process  adopted  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  rest. 
Fig.  178  represents  a  section  plan  of  a  portion  of  the 
frames  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  lY.,  showing  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  front  rails  of  those  frames,  together  with  their 
poling  boards  and  the  poling  screws  which  supported  them. 
This  being  the  position  of  things,  the  first  operation  is,  to 
remove  the  poling  boards  of  the  frame  No.  lU.,  one  at  a 
time,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  box,  and,  having  care- 
fully excavated  or  cut  away  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches,  to  replace  the  poling  and  its  two  screws ;  but 
instead  of  resting  the  latter  upon  their  own  frame,  as  they 
were  before,  they  are  now  placed  against  the  front  rail 
of  the   two  other   frames  on    either   side,   as    shown    in 

m 

Fig.  174 ;  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being,  that  the 
intermediate  frame,  after  all  the  poling  screws  have  been  so 
removed,  shall  be  left  entirely  free  to  be  advanced  or 
moved  forward  without  experiencing  any  resistance  from 
the  ground  against  its  poling  boards,  the  whole  of  which 
are  then  temporarily  supported  by  its  neighbouring  frames. 
The  frame  itself  is  then  moved  forward  the  required  distance, 
or  six  inches,  by  means  of  the  large  abutment  screws,  //, 
Fig.  171 ;  the  mode  of  operation  being,  first,  to  relieve  the 
legs  of  the  frame  from  weight  by  means  of  the  slings,  in 
the  manner  abeady  explained,  then  to  move  forward  the  t^ro 
shoes  LL,  Fig.  170,  bringing  the  legs  into  the  sloping 
position  shown  in  Fig.  171,  after  which  the  frame  itself 
is  screwed  forward  by  turning  the  upper  and  lower  abut- 
ment screws  simultaneously,  until  the  legs  are  brought 
again  into  a  vertical  position,  and  the  frame  assumes  the 
situation  shown  in  Fig.  175,  being  then  three  inches  in 
advance  of  its  neighbours,  Nos.  U.  and  lY.  The  poling 
boards  are  now  again  removed,  the  ground  once  mora 
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excavated  to  a  farther  depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  boards 
and  poling  screws  again  replaced,  the  latter  being  again 
restored  to  their  own  frame,  so  that  they  assome  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  176,  the  frames  and  polings  of  the  odd-num- 
bered divisions  being  now  three  inches  in  advance  of  the 
even-numbered  frames,  which  latter,  in  their  turn,  will 
undergo  a  similar  operation  to  that  above  explained. 

<<  In  Fig.  171  the  polings  in  the  upper  box  are  shown  as 
having  been  worked  forward,  while  in  the  middle  and  lower 
boxes  they  are  represented  as  being  in  the  act  of  being 
worked ;  in  the  latter,  two  polings  are  shown  out  at  once ; 
this  was  usually  allowed  in  the  lower  boxes,  the  ground  in 
which,  being  further  from  the  river,  was  usually  more  solid 
than  in  the  upper  boxes,  and  occasionally,  when  the  ground 
in  the  latter  was  unusually  good,  the  miners  in  those  boxes 
were  allowed  also  to  remove  two  polings  at  a  time. 

"  When  the  whole  shield  had  thus  been  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  a  ring  of  brickwork  bemg  introduced,  this 
was  immediately  proceeded  with,  the  arches  being  turned 
upon  a  narrow  centering  or  profile,  v,  Fig.  171,  and  being 
inserted  behind  the  abutment  screws,  //,  one  at  a  time,  care 
being  taken  that  none  of  the  poling  screws  were  resting  upon 
a  frame  whose  abutment  screws  were  not  in  proper  bearing. 
As  the  shield  advanced,  a  timber  stage  on  wheels  followed 
it,  which  afforded  ready  means  of  access  for  the  miners  and 
bricklayers  to  every  part  of  the  shield." 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

SYSTEMS  OF  DRIVING  TUNN15LS. 

[Two  systems  of  driving  tunnels  are  recognised  on  the  Conti- 
nent— the  English  or  German  system,  and  the  Belgian  or 
Freneh  system.  On  the  English  system,  so  called,  the 
main  heading  is  opened  and  driven  at  the  level  of  the  floor 
or  of  the  invert  of  the  tmmel,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
tunnel  is  developed  upwards  and  laterally.  On  the  Belgian 
system,  so  called,  the  main  heading  is  opened  and  driven 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel,  at  such  a  level  that  the 
roof  of  the  heading  is  level  with  and  forms  a  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  excavation  for  the  tunnel,  whence  the  excavation 
is  extended  downwards.  On  this  system,  the  arch  is  con- 
structed hefore  the  walls* 

In  short,  the  bottom  heading  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
English  system,  the  top  heading  of  the  Belgian.  This  dis- 
tinction, if  there  ever  was  a  reasonable  foimdation  for  it,  has 
long  ceased  to  exist*  The  bottom  heading,  no  doubt,  was, 
in  the  early  English  practice  of  tunnelling,  systematically 
employed,  not  only  because  it  served  as  a  drain  for  water, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  insuring  accuracy  in  the  levels  and 
ranging  or  setting  out  of  the  work.  The  tunnels  constructed 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  in 
1842 — 48,  were  commenced  by  the  driving  of  a  bottom 
heading  from  end  to  end  before  the  enlargement  was  com- 
menced. These  tunnels  were  constructed  through  hard  grey 
sandstone,  and  the  work  of  enlargement  from  the  bottom 
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heading  was  found  to  be  cosily  and  troablesome,  more  par* 
ticnlarly  as  the  excavated  material  was  removed  through  the 
heading.  There  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
thoroughfare  clear.  The  material  in  course  of  excavation 
fell  on  the  road,  and  if  it  was  not  immediately  removed  it 
delayed  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  tunnel  by  interrupting 
the  circulation  of  the  waggons.  Where  lining  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  tunnels,  top  headings  were  driven,  and  when 
the  excavation  for  a  length  was  completed,  the  lining  was 
commenced. 

In  more  recent  practice,  the  bottom  heading  has  not  neces- 
sarily been  constructed,  either  for  purposes  of  drainage  or 
for  setting  out.     The  tunnel-aqueducts  for  the  Glasgow 
Waterworks  were  constructed  without  headings.    They  were 
cut  at  once  to  the  full  section,  8  feet  by  8  feet.     In  boring 
one  of  these  tunnels,  which  was  2,825  yards  in   length, 
twelve  shafts  were  sunk    from    the    surface,   varying    in 
depth — some  of  them  160  yards  in  depth.     The  twenty- 
four  faces  were  cut  simultaneously,  and  all  the  junctions 
were  exact.    Again,  in  the  constraction  of  the  Netherton 
Tunnel,  in   1856 — 58,  the   system   of  bottom  heading,  it 
is  true,  was  employed,  headings  having  been  driven  both 
ways   from  the   bases   of  seventeen  shafts,  on  the  model 
of  Simms's  practice  ;*  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  enlarging 
and  lining  of  the  tunnel  were  in  course  of  execution  at  e&ch 
shaft  before  the  headings  were  joined  up  ;  and  so  success- 
fully had  the  setting  out  been  effected,  independently  of  the 
bottom  headings,  that  no  part  of  the  tunnel  diverged  so 
much  as  one  inch  out  of  the  direct  line.     It  may  be  added 
that,  since  the  tunnel,  destined  to  form  a  portion  of  a  canal, 
was  of  necessity  on  a  level,  a  thorough  bottom  heading,  if  it 
had  been  made,  would  have  been  useless  for  purposes  of 
drainage.     Besides,  the  means  of  exhausting  inflowing  water 
by  way  of  the  shafts  is,  in  all  but  exceptional  cases,  amply 
«  See  Simmfl*8  "Practical  TunneUing,*'  third  edition,  1877. 
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sufficient  for  clearing  the  works  of  water.  Exceptional  cases 
arose  in  the  oonstraotion  of  the  Saltwood  and  the  Baekhom 
Weston  Tunnels. 

The  Buckhom  Weston  Tunnel,  789  yards  long,  was  con- 
structed in  1859 — 60,  through  Eammeridge  clay,  on  an 
incline.  It  was  originally  intended  to  sink  only  two  shafts, 
and  to  utilise  the  incline  to  drain  the  tunnel,  hy  means  of  a 
bottom  heading  driven  from  the  lower  end,  through  which 
the  excavated  stuff  was  to  be  conveyed.  The  heading  was 
driven  for  a  length  of  200  yards,  but  it  became  so  much 
contracted  by  the  swelling  of  the  sides  that  it  was  abandoned 
as  a  thoroughfare  for  water  and  waggons.  The  number  of 
shafts  was  increased  to  five ;  top  headings  were  driven  from 
each  shaft,  and  the  tunnel  was  enlarged,  timbered,  and  lined 
as  in  the  Bletchingley  Tunnel,  described  by  Mr.  Simms.  In 
the  course  of  excavation,  however,  veins  of  loose,  rubbly 
rock  were  cut,  from  which  large  quantities  of  water  were 
discharged,  chiefly  through  the  crown  of  the  excavation. 
To  check  this  inconvenient  flow,  a  counter  heading  was  driven 
from  the  end  of  the  ridge,  over  the  tunnel,  for  a  distance  of 
ten  yards  beyond  the  intersection  of  the  vein,  in  which  the 
top  water  was  intercepted  and  drained  off  to  the  face.  Here, 
instead  of  a  bottom  heading,  a  top  heading  was  employed 
for  drainage. 

Whilst  the  common  practice  of  sinking  shafts  and  multi- 
plying the  number  cf  faces  possesses  many  advantages 
wherever  expedition  is  an  important  element  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel,  the  system  is  occasionally  followed  accord- 
ing to  which  a  bottom  heading  is  driven  from  the  end  at  or 
near  the  formation-level,  and  a  **  break-up "  is  formed  at 
intervals  upon  the  heading.  The  break-up  is  a  substitute  for 
the  excavation  otherwise  formed  below  the  ordinary  shaft, 
and  the  heading  is  equivalent  in  its  functions  to  the  shaft, 
constituting  the  means  of  eonununication  between  the  work- 
ing faces  and  the  surface.     But  it  is  easily  understood  that 
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the  employment  of  a  single  opening  for  the  service  of  a  nam« 
her  of  faces  cannot  afford  the  facilitieB  of  free  communication 
offered  hy  several  shafts  sunk  direct  npon  the  tunnel  at  200 
yards  apart,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  one  pair  of  faces. 
The  objections  practically  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  which 
were  experienced  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnels  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

Moreover,  bottom  headings  cannot  be  commenced  until 
the  cuttbgs  or  their  gullets  are  run  up  to  the  faces  of  the 
tunnels ;  and  when  these  are  cut  they  are  not  in  all  situa- 
tions available,  as  the  inclination  of  gradients  may  not  admit 
of  drainage. 

But  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  system  of  bottom 
headings  and  break-ups,  in  certain  grounds,  consists  in  the 
lengthened  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  excavation  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  which  in  clays,  marls,  and  shales,  loosens 
the  ground,  and  in  rock  opens  the  fissures. 

Finally,  it  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  system  of 
working  by  break-up,  that  the  means  of  ventilation  is  imper- 
fect. 

There  are  situations,  nevertheless,  where  a  break-up  may 
be  introduced  with  advantage.  When  a  bottom  heading  is 
driven  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  a  break-up  is  formed 
at  some  distance  from  the  end,  three  working  faces  are  ob- 
tained for  each  end,  whilst  the  intermediate  portions  are 
worked  from  shafts  in  the  usual  way  with  top  headings. 
The  Lydgate  Tunnel  affords  an  instance  of  this  method  of 
procedure. 

Comparatively  short  tunnels  also,  under  500  or  600 
yards  in  length,  may  be  economically  constructed  on  the 
system  of  break-ups — with  a  through  bottom  heading,  and, 
say,  three  break-ups  in  the  whole  length.  Waggons  run  in 
on  a  line  of  rails  under  the  working  faces  receive  the  broken 
stuff,  which  falls  direct  into  them.  But  in  situations  where 
foul  gases  are  likely  to  be  emitted,  the  system  of  break-ups 
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is  affected  by  the  difficulty  of  the  absence  of  sufficient  ven- 
tilation,  which  may  even  prevent  its  being  adopted  at  all. 

In  the  history  of  the  short  tunnel,  600  feet  long,  on  the 
Recife  and  Sao  Francisco  Railway,  Pernambuco,  constructed 
in  1856 — 62,  an  instance  is  afforded  of  the  benefit  that  may 
bo  derived  from  a  through  bottom  heading  for  the  transport 
of  stores.  When  the  small  trial  heading  had  shown  that  the 
ground  was  favourable,  as  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  permanent  tunnel  were  not  at  hand,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  timber  on  the  ground  adjoining,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  heading  sufficiently  to  take  an  engine  through,  minus  the 
chimney.  This  was  effected  without  difficulty,  the  enlarged 
heading  being  9^  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  10  feet  high.  A  constant  stream  of  materials 
passed  through  during  meal-times  without  interfering  with 
the  work.  With  the  like  objects,  as  soon  as  the  end  lengths 
had  been  completed  in  the  usual  manner,  a  surplus  stock  of 
materials,  sufficient  to  last  for  a  few  days,  was  sent  through. 
The  road  was  then  broken  up,  the  invert  was  built  through- 
out, and  the  road  was  relaid ;  after  which  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel  and  the  supply  of  materials  went  on  without 
interfering  with  one  another.  The  invert  and  arch  of  the 
tunnel  were  of  brickwork,  and  the  side  walls  were  of  rubble 
masonry. 

When  tunnels  already  constructed  are  to  be  enlarged — as, 
for  instance,  a  railway  tunnel  constructed  for  a  single  line  of 
rails,  to  be  enlarged  for  two  lines — the  existing  tunnel,  it  is 
obvious,  serves  as  a  ready-made  bottom  heading,  and  is  so 
employed  for  the  construction  of  the  larger  tunnel.  The 
Lindal  Tunnel  was  enlarged  by  raising  shafts  through  the 
crown  of  the  tunnel,  making  a  break-up  at  each  shaft,  and 
driving  top  headings  both  ways  from  the  break-up. 

In  tunnelling  through  rock,  top  headings  are  now  usually 
driven,  to  be  worked  from.  For  example,  the  Clifton  Tunnel, 
under  the  Durdhnm  Downs,  was  cut  throngb  mountain  lime- 
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stone,  commencing  with  top  heidings  from  the  ehafts  and  m 
side  g&llery.  The  lower  end  was  excavated  by  driving  a 
bottom  heading,  from  wliich  a  break-up  with  two  faces  was 
formed. 

Other  tnnnels  situated  near  the  sides  of  mountains  may  be 
worVcil  entirely  from  side  drifts.  The  Sbiikeepeare  Tannel, 
or,  more  correctly,  doable  tannel. 
Fig.  177,  driven  Ihrongh  the  Shake- 
speare Cliff,  near  Dover,  consists  of 
two  narrow  tannelB,  carrj-ing  each 
one  line  of  rails,  12  feet  wide  and 
80  feet  in  extreme  height,  throngh 
the  chalk,  separated  by  a  solid  pier 
"■■  "'-""—"  '— ■  „  ^1  „,  ,h  jk,  10  ,..i  iiiek.  Th. 
chalk  was  of  variable  qnahty,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
tunnel  was  lined  brick,  strengthened  by  counterforts  at  12  feet 
intervals.  The  tannel  is  1,480  yards  in  length,  rising  west- 
ward with  an  inclination  of  1  in  264.  The  site  of  the  tunnel 
bemg  within  a  short  distance  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the 
material  excavated  was  discharged  through  galleries  about 
400  feet  long,  driven  in  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  into  the  sea, 
the  first  operation  having  been  to  run  a  bench  or  roadway 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  There  are  seven  shafts,  averaging 
180  feet  deep. 

From  the  foregoing  instances,  which  ate  tj'pes  of  many 
other  tnnnels,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  specifically 
English  system.  Top  or  bottom  headings  are  ased  jnat  as 
circumstances  may  direct,  lit,  Simms,  in  "  Practical  Tun- 
ueiling,"  evidently  wrote  under  the  impreBsion  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  throngh  bottom  headings;  bat  it  has  been  amply 
proved  by  more  recent  experience  that  they  are  not  neces- 
sary either  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exact  setting  ont 
or  for  the  pnrpose  of  dndnsge.  With  respect  to  the  means 
of  setting  ont  a  tnmnel,  it  may  suSice  to  mention  that  the 
Ifont  Cenis  Tunnel,  upwards  of  6  miles  in  length,  wag  set 
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out,  with  the  aid,  of  cotme,  of  a  through  heading,  entering 
from  the  ends.  The  junction  of  the  head- 
ings was  effected  without  any  error  hori- 
zoiitall3r,  and  with  only  a  foot  of  divergence 
vertically.  Andas  to  themeanaofdramage, 
tunnels  may  in  most  oases  be  drained  by 
means  of  eteam-power  through  shafts ; 
whilst  tunnels  like  that  of  Mont  Cenis, 
where  either  shafts  or  side-drifts  cannot  be 
applied,  are  constructed  on  inclines  which 
rise  from  each  end  and  meet  at  a  summit 
in  the  interior,  and  so  afford  a  &11  for 
natural  drainage. 

In  tho  excavation  of  tunnels  of  gieat 
length,  and  through   mountains   of  great 
elevation,   as,   for    instance,   the    tunnels 
under  Mont  Cenis  and  through  the   St. 
Oothard,  where,  in  the  absence  of  shafts, 
the  only  means  of  approach  are  from  the 
ends,  it  If  manifest  that  the  proper  method 
of  penetrating  the  mountains  is  the  method 
of  the  top  heading,  with  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment.   The  excavation  of  the  Uont  Cenis   ' 
Tunnel,   it  is  true,  was  commenced  by  | 
means  of  a  bottom  heading,  from  which  tho   I 
enlargement   was    effected    upwards    aod  , 
laterally ;   hut  the  system  of  the  bottom  ( 
heading  has  been  completely  negatived  in 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel, 
in  which  the  top  headings,  or  advanced 
gaUeries,  were  driven  from  the  eommence- 
meut,  and  continued    to    be  exclusively 
followed  in  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel 
both  in  the  solid  rock  and  at  the  north 
end,  and  in  the  loose,  uncertain,  and  watery 
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strata  of  the  south  end.  Drainage  ie  more  completely  effected 
in  rock  b;  the  method  of  the  top  heading,  whilst  also 
ventilation — a  matter  of  importance  in  long  tunnels — is  more 
conveniently  and  effectively  performed.  For  the  excavation 
of  these  tunnels  in  rock,  rock-drills  driven  by  compressed  ur 
were  employed. 

The  arches  of  tonneta  are  nsaally  constracted  of  five  or  six 
nngs  of  brickwork  making  a  total  thickness  of  from  22 
inches  to  27  mches     The  walls  are  of  umikr  thicknoss. 


rig  179  '-'TdddcI  undtr  tlie  Uoimd,  Bdluburgb 

Inverts   are    coDstriicted  where  the  soil   la    not  scfficiently 

strong  to  support  the  walls — that  is  to  say  inverted  arches 

built  nnder  the  level  of  the  rails. 
The  tunnel  under  the  Mound  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  line  of  the 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  Figs.  178  to  180,  supplies 
an  excellent  illustration  of  tunnels 
formed  with  an  invert,  in  loose, 
unstable  soil.  The  tunnel  is  truly 
circular,  28  feet  in  diameter  and 
20  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
rails,  built  of  brick  86  inches  in 
thickness,  stiffened  with  counter- 
forts externally,  and  with  ribs  of 
masonry  internally,  founded  on  a 

solid  bed  of  oonrsed  rubble  work,  with  an  inverted  arch  to 


Fig  IW 


distribute  the  weigh 
crown  of  the  arch. 


The  moond  stands  42  feet  above  the 
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CHAPTER  L 

WINDS  AND  WAVES. 

[Works  of  marine  engineering  are  broadly  distingaislied  from 
other  works  of  construction  by  the  fact  of  their  ezposoro 
to  the  action  of  the  sea,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  The 
stability  of  such  engineering  works  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
dead  weight  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed, 
principally  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the 
sea  against  them,  augmented  by  the  pressure  and  force  of 
waves  caused  by  winds  and  tides. 

Winds — air  in  motion — acquire,  as  a  maximum,  a  velocity 
of  from  60  to  78  miles  per  hour,  according  to  the  quarterly 
weather  reports  of  the  Meteorological  Department.  The 
pressure  of  air  in  motion  is  very  variously  estimated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  pressure  of  winds  never  exceeds  80  lb. 
per  square  foot ;  it  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the 
maximum  pressure  in  Great  Britain  does  not  surpass  24  lb. 
per  square  foot.  In  open  spaces,  winds  blow  downwards 
at  a  small  inclination,  and  have  the  effect  o£  raising  the 
surface  of  water  into  waves.  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  1850,  stated, 
as  the  results  of  his  observations,  that  in  rather  a  hard  gale 
ahead,  with  a  heavy  sea,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  waves 
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did  not  attain  the  height  of  22  feet,  although  ahoat  one  in 
fonr  or  five  rose  to  about  26  feet  or  28  feet  in  height.  The 
average  elevation  was  from  18  to  20  feet.  In  a  hard  gale 
with  heavy  squalls,  most  of  the  waves  rose  to  more  than 
24  feet,  and  one  in  five  or  six  rose  to  a  height  of  48  feet 
the  pitch  or  distance  apart  of  the  waves  was  about  560  feet, 
whilst  the  velocity  amounted  to  nearly  83  miles  per  hour. 

The  force  of  impact  of  a  ground  wave  20  feet  high  has 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell  as  equal  to.  1  ton 
per  square  foot  of  superficies.  Even  higher  pressures 
than  this  have  been  registered.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  ob- 
served by  dynamometer  a  pressure  of  6,000  lbs.,  or  nearly 
8  tons,  per  superficial  foot,  at  the  Skerryvore  lighthouse, 
when  the  waves  broke,  between  high  water  and  low  water. 
A  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  of  the  force  of  great  waves 
occurred  at  the  breakwater  at  Wick.  A  large  monolith  of 
cement  rubble,  45  feet  long  by  26  feet,  by  11  feet  thick, 
weighing  upwards  of  800  tons,  was  gradually  slewed  round, 
by  successive  strokes,  until  it  was  finally  removed  and  de- 
posited inside  the  pier.  It  carried  with  it  some  courses  of 
stone  which  had  been  fastened  to  it  by  iron  bolts,  the 
enormous  mass  weighing  not  less  than  1,850  tons,  and 
presenting  an  area  of  about  496  square  feet  to  the  force  of 
the  sea.  The  power  of  waves  is  also  manifested  by  the 
lifting  up  of  large  blocks  of  coursed  masonry  from  the  paved 
slope  of  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and  the  throwing  of  them 
over  on  to  the  back  slope ;  and  by  the  piling  up  of  the 
huge  moles  of  shingle  that  fringe  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  England,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  the 
Ghesil  beach,  stones  of  great  size  are  heaped  up  85  feet 
above  high  water,  or  three  times  the  usual  height  of  such 
formations. 

The  tides,  or  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  take 
place  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Over  the  large  areas  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  the  rise  and  fall  due 
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io  the  tides  is  limited  to  from  2  to  4  feet ;  but  it  is  aug- 
mented as  the  tidal  wave  approaches  land  and  breaks  on 
the  shore.  Compressed  between  projecting  headlands,  the 
tidal  wave  monnts  in  height;  or  when  it  is  trapped  between 
a  great  projection  and  its  corresponding  height ;  or  led  up 
some  funnel-shaped  deeply-indented  inlet  open  to  the  wave ; 
or  in  passing  through  straits  between  the  main  land  and 
an  outlying  island,  as  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the 
Patagonian  coast,  where  the  tide  rises  from  the  normal 
height  of  4  feet  to  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  86  feet. 
All  our  great  estuaries,  harbours,  and  tidal  rivers  which 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country  are  constantly  fed 
by  the  tidal  wave,  the  influence  of  which  may  be  largely 
developed  and  increased  by  judiciously  planned  works  of 
engineering.  It  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  the 
height  of  the  tide  varies  for  every  locality. ' 


CHAPTER  II, 

CURRENXa 

The  stability  of  works  erected  upon  the  sea-shore  is  often 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  action  of  currents ;  and 
the  remarkable  influence  they  possess  upon  the  direction  of 
alluvions,  sand,  or  shingle,  renders  their  study  the  more  in- 
dispensable. Some  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
importance  and  nature  of  currents  are  subjoined. 

In  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  general  current  flowing 
along  the  shore,  near  the  western  end,  whose  directio:'  is 
from  the  west  to  the  east  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  from 
the  east  to  the  west  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  On  the  French 
coast  the  velocity  of  this  current  does  not  exceed  8  inches 
per  second,  whilst  at  Algiers  it  has  been  noticed  to  flow  at 
the  rate  of  from  10  to  12  inches,  or  even  as  much  as  40 
inches,  per  second,  at  the  extremities  of  some  capes. 

The  oceanic  currents  are  of  much  greater  importance  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  account  of  the  immense  volume 
of  water  they  roll  along,  and  of  their  velocity ;  as  likewise  of 
their  greater  influence  upon  the  climate  of  many  portions  of 
the  globe,  and  the  serious  interference  they  exercise  upon 
the  operations  of  sailors.  The  Atlantic  currents  are  those 
with  respect  to  which  we  possess  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Major  Renneirs  sur- 
mise may  be  correct,  that  the  outline  of  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  not  so  calculated  to  give  rise  to  them  as  those  of 
the  Atlantic.     The  most  important  of  the  currents  in  the 
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latter  is  the  great  Golf  fitream,  which  sets  roimd  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  from  thp  Pacific,  along  the  western  shore  of 
Africa,  until  it  meets  the  Bight  of  Benin,  by  which  it  is 
deflected  to  the  opposite  coast  of  America.  Striking  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  that  continent  at  Cape  St.  Boqae, 
it  continues  along  the  American  shore  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  flows  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  following  the  eastern  shore  of  the  northeite  continent 
for  a  short  distance,  and  a  little  below  Newfoundland  it  turns 
off  abruptly  to  the  eastward.  The  main  body  of  the  Gulf 
stream  is  then  deflected  towards  the  south,  and  is  lost  near 
the  Azores ;  but  an  important  branch  sets  towards  the  direct 
east,  and  runs  round  Ireland  and  England,  finally  losing 
itself  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  Spitzbergen.  The  efiect  of 
this  stream  is  decidedly  to  contribute  to  the  mildness  and 
moisture  of  the  climate  naturally  arising  from  our  insular 
position. 

On  the  western  coast  of  France  a  current  takes  its  rise, 
which  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  having,  in  its  course,  given  off  the  stream  before 
noticed  as  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean :  it  is  finally  lost 
in  the  Bight  of  Biaffra.  Major  Bennell  was  of  opinion 
that  a  similar  current  took  its  origin  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  flowed  in  a  north-easterly  direction  round  the 
British  Islands.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  be  not 
merely  the  branch  of  the  great  Gulf  stream  already  noticed. 

The  progression  of  the  tide-wave  creates  a  current,  whose 
direction,  when  observed  near  the  shore,  is  very  variable ; 
although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  to  alternate,  like 
the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  change  in  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  current  by  no 
means  coincides  invariably  with  the  vertical  change  of  the 
tide  in  time.  There  is  an  interval,  more  or  less  long,  be- 
tween the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the 
epochs  of  the  full  or  the  low  tide ;   and  the  coincidence^ 
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i^hen  it  does  occur,  appears  to  be  owing  to  some  local  and 
exceptional  circamstance.  Again,  in  some  positions  the 
direction  of  the  tidal  current  varies  through  nearly  all  the 
points  of  the  compass  within  the  day  (as,  for  instance,  in 
the  channel  between  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  French 
coast) ;  in  other  cases  the  variation  only  extends  through  a 
portion  of  the  circle ;  whilst  the  normal  change  is  only  in 
the  precise  direction  of  the  ebb  and  the  flow. 

As  the  principal  lines  of  the  tidal  currents  thus  coincide 
with  that  of  the  progress  of  the  great  tidal  wave,  it  must  be 
evident  that  they  would  vary  on  each  shore  of  the  British 
Islands.  On  the  southern  shore  they  are  principally  from 
the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  and  vice  versd;  on  the 
western  coast  they  are  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  and  vice 
tei'sa ;  on  the  eastern  coast  they  are  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
and  vies  versa;  which  directions  continue  until  the  tidal 
wave  which  has  passed  round  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
and  continued  down  the  eastern  coast,  meets  the  tide  wave 
which  has  passed  along  the  southern  shore.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  configuration  of  the  land  upon  the  directions 
of  currents  b  very  perceptible  in  the  shallow  seas  surround- 
ing the  British  Islands ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  similar  posi- 
tions more  important  to  observe  the  nature  and  effects  of 
local  currents  than  to  adopt  implicitly  any  merely  abstract 
theoretical  deductions.  The  peculiar  laws  of  the  tides 
already  alluded  to  as  prevailing  upon  the  coast  between 
Portland  Bill  and  Selsea  Point,  and  in  the  Bay  of  the  Seine, 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  the  modifications  the  outline  of 
a  coast  is  able  to  produce  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  cur- 
rents. Upon  the  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain  another 
cause  of  irregularity  exists  in  this,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  south-west  wind  for  a  lengthened  period  will  cause  the 
tide  to  flow  for  an  hour  longer  than  usual,  and  in  this 
manner  give  a  preponderance  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  flood  over  that  of  the  ebb. 
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The  velocity  of  oceanic  currents  is  not  affected  by  the 
movement  of  the  waves,  for  the  advance  of  floating  bodies 
within  their  influence  takes  place  as  rapidly  when  the  sea  is 
agitated  as  when  it  is  calm ;  but  the  wind  has  very  consider- 
able power  npon  them,  especially  in  their  upper  portions. 
It  is  also  observed  that  occasionally  there  is  a  difference  of 
direction  between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  currents, 
which  may  in  all  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  interference 
of  some  local  disturbance.  The  rate  of  flow  varies  within 
very  considerable  limits,  as  may  be  perceived  from  the 
following  list  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  currents 
hitherto  observed. 

ft.  in.       ft.  in 

At  the  He  d'Yeu,  off  the  coast  of  La 

Vendue 18  per  second. 

At  the  harbour  of  Lorient    ...    3    4  ,, 

„               „        Cherbourg        ..48  „ 

Off  the  coast  of  Aldemej,  sometimes    .11    6tol4  6      „ 

„       south  coast  of  England     .        .    o    0  to  10  0      „ 

„        entrance  to  the  port  of  H&Tre  .50  „ 

*,              „               n           I>over    .66  „ 

„               „               „           Calais     .    7  10  „ 

ff               jf               „            Dnnkirk     4    8  „ 

„      coast  of  the  Orcades  Islands       .  13    0  to  14  8      „ 

The  effect  of  the  interference  of  any  irregularity  of  the  out* 
line  of  a  coast  upon  the  direction  of  the  currents  is  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  counter-currents,  eddies,  and  whirlpools.  It 
is  admitted,  therefore,  that  any  abrupt  projection  or  retreat 
from  the  general  line,  either  of  a  current  or  of  the  bed  of  a 
river,  will  give  rise  to  such  counter-currents,  whose  destruc- 
tive action  upon  the  obstacles  causing  them  will  have  the 
greater  intensity,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
stream.  Capes,  bays,  and  islands  are  the  natural  means  by 
which  these  effects  are  produced  on  a  large  scale.  The 
jetties  at  the  mouths  of  harbours  have  a  precisely  similar 
action;    and    the  changes  they  r^iprocally  produce  upon 
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the  normal  direction  of  the  main  currents  require  to  be 
carefully  studied,  both  by  engineers  and  pilots. 

At  the  embouchures  of  rivers  the  effect  of  the  disturbing 
causes  is  further  complicated  by  the  dynamical  tendency  of 
the  water  of  the  current  to  flow  into  the  depressions  always 
existing  in  such  positions  at  low  tides,  and  by  the  descent  of 
the  upland  soft  waters.  The  form  of  the  embouchure  has 
considerable  influence  upon  the  phenomena  to  be  met  with 
in  any  particular  instance ;  for  it  may  happen,  and  some- 
time does,  that  even  when  the  tide  falls  the  sea  water  will 
continue  to  be  poured  into  the  river ;  or  vice  versa,  that  the 
river  will  discharge  into  the  sea  after  the  tide  has  commenced 
rising ;  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  the  interchange  of  the 
waters  depend  upon  the  configuration  and  size  of  the  passage. 
Thus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  a  river  which,  instead  of 
being  open  towards  the  sea,  has  a  funnel  shape  with  the 
neck  outwards,  the  tidal  wave  maintains  a  greater  height  in 
the  sea  than  in  the  river  during  the  whole  of  the  flood,  be- 
cause it  cannot  enter  through  the  narrow  mouth  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  fill  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  difference  of 
height  has  been  noticed  to  be  as  much  as  4  feet  daring 
the  syzygies ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  duration  of  the 
flood-tide  in  the  interior  of  the  Adour  is  prolonged  for  about 
an  hour  after  it  has  ceased  in  the  open  sea.  Analogous 
effects  have  been  observed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  in 
Scotland,  where  also  the  embouchure  is  suddenly  contracted. 

A  very  peculiar  and  interesting  phenomenon,  before  alluded 
to,  may  be  observed  during  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  rivers.  In 
such  cases,  as  the  molecules  of  the  water  pouring  into  the 
river  are  impressed  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  great 
tidal  wave,  their  direction  whilst  flowing  into  the  river  will 
evidently  be  a  resultant  from  the  two  directions  of  their 
original  flow,  and  that  arising  from  the  tendency  of  the  water 
to  fill  up  the  depression  of  the  embouchure.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  current  there  will  then  be  formed  a  lino 
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correspondiDg  with  the  axis  of  eqoilibriam  of  the  forces 
attracting  the  water  up  the  river  and  towards  the  side.  This 
remarkable  line  is  sometimes  sufficiently  defined  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  at  all  times  it  may  be  distingnished 
by  a  broad  sheet  of  stagnant  water  on  either  side ;  but  it 
necessarily  changes,  both  in  its  direction  and  its  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  tide,  or  the  nature  of  the  bed  of 
the  river.  A  precisely  similar  effect  we  have  seen  to  take 
place  during  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  certain  bays,  as  in  the 
eases  before  cited  of  the  Bay  of  Weymouth  and  of  the  Seine ; 
but  its  mode  of  action  may  be  more  distinctly  observed  in 
rivers. 

The  descending  fresh  water  interferes  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  tidal  wave  up  a  river  in  the  following  manner : — 
As  soon  as  the  flood  begins  to  pour  in  it  creates  a  species  of 
dam,  opposing  the  descent  of  fresh  water.  Until  the  sea 
has  attained  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  water  so  accu- 
mulated it  cannot  flow  into  the  river ;  but  as  the  rise  of  the 
tide  is  usually  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  land-waters, 
its  effect  becomes  quickly  perceptible.  In  the  meantime  a 
series  of  zones  of  stiU  water,  of  eddies,  currents,  and  counter- 
currents  will  be  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  direc- 
tions of  the  flow  of  the  two  waters  and  of  the  difference  in 
their  specific  gravities  ;  and  these  irregularities  will  assume  a 
greater  importance,  and  a  more  permanent  character,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  volume  and  the  velocity  of  the  descending 
fresh  water  is  more  considerable ;  and  they  will  continue 
until  the  tidal  wave  shall  have  entirely  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  downward  current  of  the  river. 

It  b  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  descending  fresh 
water  with  the  transmission  of  the  tidal  wave,  that  the  hours 
of  the  flood  and  the  ebb  tides  are  retarded  in  proportion 
as  the  distance  from  the  sea  increases ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  species  of  heaping  up  produced  in  them  aug- 
ments the  difference  of  level.     Indeed,  from  this  cause  it 


frequently  happens  that  in  the  interior  the  tide  rises  to  a 
point  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  high  tides  in  the 
ocean. 

Bat  the  most  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  tide  in  rivers  is  one  presented  by  the  '*bore.'* 
According  to  Colonel  Emy,  this  may  be  defined  as  being  a 
peculiar  undulation,  which  announces  the  arrival  of  the  flood- 
tide  in  many  rivers.  It  consists  of  two,  three,  or  sometimes 
four  waves,  very  short,  and  suceeediug  one  another  rapidly, 
which  bar  the  whole  river,  and  ascend  it  to  a  great  distance ; 
they  often  break  upon  the  crown  and  upset  everything  they 
meet  in  their  course,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fearful  noise. 
In  the  Severn,  the  bore  is  stated  to  be  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, and  sometimes  even  to  attain  a  height  of  9  feet ;  in  the 
Dordogne  it  rises  from  5  to  6  feet,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of 
about  5  miles  in  84  minutes ;  in  the  Seine  it  does  not  exceed 
8  feet ;  in  the  Thames  it  only  exists  in  a  rudimentary  state ; 
whilst  in  the  Hoogly,  at  Calcutta,  it  rises  about  5  feet,  and 
is  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  about  11^  miles  per  hour ;  and 
in  the  Menga  the  rise  is  said  to  be  12  feet. 

The  cause  of  the  bore  is  universally  considered  to  be 
owing  to  the  interference  with  the  transmission  of  the  tidal 
wave,  arising  either  from  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  river,  or  from  the  existence  of  some 
abrupt  step  or  bar  in  the  bed.  The  wave  terminates 
abruptly  on  the  inland  side,  because  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  it  is  so  great,  and  its  motion  so  rapid,  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  surface  of  the  river  to  be 
raised  immediately  by  the  transmitted  pressure.  Dr.  Whewell 
compares  this  abrupt  tide-wave  to  those  which  curl  over  and 
break  upon  a  shelving  shore.  The  periods  at  which  its  effects 
are  the  greatest  are  at  the  syzigies ;  and  they  decrease  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  bed  of  the  river  is  deeper. 
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Effect  of  Waves,  Tides,  and  Currents  upon  Sea  Coasts. 

The  sea-shore,  of  whatever  materials  it  be  composed,  if  it 
lie  in  the  direction  of  any  current,  whether  tidal  or  of  any 
other  description,  is  gradually  worn  away  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  water.  Under  normal  circumstances  there  is  a 
singular  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  this  degradation ;  and 
equally  in  the  cases  of  hard  rock,  of  agglutinated  shingle,  or 
of  clay,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  a  certain  height  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  calm  high  tides,  the  outline  of  the  shore 
assumes  a  curvilinear  form.  Where  the  sea  is  much  agitated, 
the  height  in  question  may  attain  from  18  to  14  feet ;  the 
curve  itself  is  always  cycloidal.  At  its  foot,  and  iangentially 
to  it,  succeeds  a  slope,  which  joins  the  natural  beds  at  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tides,  with  an  inclination  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  beach.  Sometimes  the  slope  within 
the  range  of  the  tides  is  as  7  to  1 ;  and  it  diminishes  as  fre- 
quently below  the  level  of  the  low- water  mark  to  as  much  as 
80  to  1.  At  other  times,  and  especially  if  the  bed  be  of 
mud,  the  slope  becomes  almost  abrupt  below  the  low-water 
line,  because  the  water  supports  the  mud.  At  Cherbourg,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  small  materials  thrown  into  the  sea  for 
the  formation  of  the  breakwater  took  a  slope  of  about  45^ 
below  that  line ;  and  in  many  cases  upon  our  shores  the 
shingle  banks  may  be  observed  to  assume  a  similar  inclina- 
tion. In  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  shore  near  Yevay,  where 
it  is  composed  of  fine  sand,  takes  a  slope  of  10  to  1,  to  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  7  feet  below  the  variations  of  the  water- 
line  ;  whilst,  at  a  greater  depth,  the  slope  is  as  2  to  1,  or  the 
natural  inclination  of  sand  and  still  water. 

The  destructive  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  shores  bound- 
ing it  arises  principally  from  the  action  of  the  waves  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  This  action  is  com- 
plicated in  its  nature,  but  it  may  be  considered  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  water 
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occasioned  by  the  waves ;  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
wind  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  waves  themselves ;  of  the 
reaction  produced  by  any  projection  beyond  the  ordinary 
line  of  the  shore ;  of  the  permanent  and  periodical  currents 
to  which  the  mass  of  the  water  may  be  exposed;  and, 
finally,  of  the  dynamical  effort  exercised  by  the  water  set  in 
motion.  Of  these  causes,  the  three  first  are  without  com- 
parison the  most  powerful,  and  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  within  what  limits  they  are  able  to  act.  But  it 
is  important  to  observe,  that  the  existence  of  any  object  in 
abrupt  relief  gives  rise  to  such  eddies  that  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  round  it  will  be  rapidly  carried  away,  if  it  be  of  a  nature 
to  yield  easily,  and  be  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
turbing causes.  It  follows  from  this,  that  great  precautions 
must  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  any  vertical  retaining 
wall  whose  foundations  may  be  near  the  low-tide  line ;  for 
the  repercussion  of  the  waves  is  certain  to  nndeimine  them, 
if  formed  in  clay  or  light  sand. 

Occasionally  it  may  happen  that  the  destructive  action  of 
the  sea,  which  principally  operates  in  the  direction  of  the 
advance  of  the  flood-tide,  is  reversed  by  the  existence  of 
some  local  current  which  increases  the  power  of  the  ebb. 
Thus  in  the  British  Channel  the  outline  of  the  majority  of 
the  bays  between  Land's  End  and  Portland  Bill  is  concave 
towards  the  incoming  tide ;  but  between  Portland  Bill  and 
Selsea  Point  the  outline  of  the  bays,  of  the  mainland  at 
least,  is  almost  invariably  convex  to  this  tide.  The  cause  of 
this  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  the 
second  tide  before  noticed,  which  increases  the  volume  of  the 
ebb  close  in  shore ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  island  of 
Portland,  and  the  spur  terminated  by  St.  Alban's  Head,  form, 
as  it  were,  breakwaters  sheltering  the  intermediate  district 
from  the  effects  of  the  south-west  winds. 

The  geological  nature  of  the  rooks  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves  may  also  materially  affect  their  rate  of  destruction. 
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and  also  re-aet  upon  the  preservation  of  the  neighboaring 
shores.  In  the  particular  instance  last  cited  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  may  be  fonnd ;  for  the  projecting  points  of 
the  Isle  of  Portiand  and  St.  Alban*s  Head  are  respectively 
of  the  harder  and  more  resisting  strata  of  the  oolite ;  whilst 
the  intermediate  bays  of  Weymouth  and  of  Poole  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  less  resisting  strata  of  the  Oxford  or  the 
London  clays. 

The  materials  detached  from  the  rocks  or  shores  by  the 
sea  are  transported  by  the  currents  in  a  direction  which  may 
be  stated  generaUy  to  correspond  with  that  of  their  greatest 
and  most  permanent  influence,  whether  that  be  in  the  same 
line  as  the  advance  of  the  great  tide-wave  or  in  the  opposite 
one. 

The  shingle,  or  other  alluvions,  which  surround  the  bases  of 
clifiGs,  follow  precisely  the  contours  and  directions  of  the 
latter  in  plan.  But  when  the  shingle  collected  in  a  bay  has 
no  extrinsic  support^  it  will  assume  a  curvilinear  outline, 
whose  concavity  vnll  be  turned  towards  the  sea  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  wind.  This  effect  may  be  distinctiy 
perceived  in  some  of  the  bays  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Eng- 
land, and  upon  the  French  coast  between  the  Caps  d'Antifer 
and  Grisnez ;  for  in  both  cases  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
materials  allows  the  general  outline  of  the  coast  to  modify 
itself  to  the  most  powerful  action  of  the  waves,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  always  exercised  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds. 

If,  during  their  advance  along  the  shore  under  the  double 
impulsion  of  the  waves  and  of  the  currents,  the  alluvions 
meet  a  deep  bay  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
still  water  existing  in  it  will  allow  the  heavier  particles  to 
subside ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  general  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  bay,  there  should  exist  any  subsidiary  currents, 
producing  upon  thoir  edges  zones  of  still  water,  the  remain- 
ing matters  in   suspension  will   be  deposited  eithei*  tern- 
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porarily  or  permanently.  This  latter  contingency  occurs  in 
the  embonchnres  of  most  rivers,  and  the  bars  are  formed,  in 
such  cases,  by  the  deposition  of  the  alluvions  upon  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  littoral  current  with  that  of  the  down  stream ; 
and,  as  these  directions  are  usually  either  at  right  angles,  or 
highly  inclined,  to  one  another,  the  axis  of  the  bar  follows 
that  of  the  resultant  affected  by  the  volume,  the  velocity,  and 
the  direction  of  the  two  streams. 

Should  the  alluvions,  instead  of  meeting  with  a  deep  bay, 
such  as  has  been  described,  meet  with  a  projection  upon  the 
shore,  they  will  form  a  deposit  in  the  opposing  angle  which 
VTill  be  concave  to  the  general  direction  of  their  advance.  If 
the  action  giving  rise  to  the  alluvions  be  permanent,  it  will 
carry  them  round  the  projection,  and  there,  meeting  with  still 
water,  they  will  be  deposited.  The  accumulation  of  a  bank 
in  this  position  will  often  be  accele- 
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Some  very  striking  illustrations  ^ 

s\K*  181* 

of  the  importance  of  the  effects  PxojeottoninaCaRent, 
produced  by  the  alluvions  set  in  motion  by  the  sea, 
whether  they  consist  of  shingle,  sand,  or  silt,  may  be  found 
upon  almost  every  shore.  On  the  coast  of  Kent,  two  deep 
indentations  upon  the  outline  of  the  land,  at  Bomney  Marsh 
and  Pegwell  Bay,  have  been  filled  in.  On  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk, Lowestoff  Ness  is  also  gradually  gaining  upon  the  sea, 
from  the  deposition  caused  by  an  interference  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  shingle.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  ports  of 
Aigues,  Mortes,  and  of  Frejus,  from  which  the  armies  of  St. 
Louis  embarked,  are  now  isx  inland,  and  are  only  kept  open 
for  small  vessels  by  means  of  constant  dredging.  The  port 
of  Ostium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  formed  by  Claudius 
and  repaired  by  Trajanus,  is  now  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea.    The  lagunes  of  Venice  tend  naturally  to  silt  up,  and 
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are  only  kept  open  by  means  of  the  artificial  channelfl  eon* 
Btraoted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  waters  of  the  several 
rivers  Brenta,  Bachelone,  Piave,  and  the  Sile,  more  directly 
into  the  open  sea  of  the  Adriatic.  Illnstrations  of  the  erosions 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  waves  may  also  be  found  on 
every  shore. 

The  materials  detached  from  the  difiis  undermined  in  this 
manner  are  rolled  forward  continually,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  friction  they  become  comminuted  at  length  to 
a  fine  sand.  In  some  cases  the  sand,  earth,  and  broken  shells 
deposited  by  the  high  spring  tides  are  carried  inland  by  the 
wind,  and  advance  in  waves  nearly  as  strongly  defined  as 
those  upon  water.  If  any  obstacle  be  offered  to  their  pro- 
tress  they  accumulate  to  a  vast  height,  and  occasionally  they 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  land  on  either  side.  Thus,  in 
the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  hillocks  of  sand  are  said  to  have 
been  formed  attaining  a  height  of  about  160  feet ;  and  the 
sands  advanced  towards  the  interior  at  the  rate  of  about 
88  feet  per  annum,  until  Brdmontier  commenced  the 
series  of  works  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  immortalise  his  name.  In  the  case  of 
the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  the  progress  of  the  sand  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  upon  our 
own  coasts  in  Poole  Harbour,  and  on  the  French  coasts 
near  Dunkirk,  the  rain-fall,  and  perhaps  also  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth  in  conjunction  with 
the  silicious  sands,  develops  a  peculiar  vegetation  which  pre- 
vents the  further  progress  of  these  downs,  or  dunes,  as  they 
are  called  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  principal  measures 
adopted  by  Br^montier  consisted  in  planting  the  sand  reed 
{Arundo  arenaria)  for  a  distance  of  about  800  yards  from 
the  sea.  For  a  second  zone,  of  about  1,000  feet  in  width, 
he  planted  creeping  plants,  brambles,  heaths,  &c. ;  and  more 
inland,  at  a  distance  beyond  the  influence  of  the  salt  water, 
he  planted  a  zone  of  fir-trees.    It  appears,  however,  that  the 
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fixing  the  landes  near  the  Plains  of  Sonlae  and  Tbalais,  on 
tbe  sea-shore  to  the  south  of  the  Gironde,  has  produced  a 
considerable  effect  in  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  outline 
of  the  coast.  The  very  incoherence  of  the  sands  appears 
to  have  prevented  their  removal,  seawards  at  least. 


CHAPTER  m. 


8EA  DEPENCE8-GE01NS. 


Thx  foregoing  general  obeervatioiiB  npoo  the  action  of  the  sea 
upon  the  coasts,  or  worka  exposed  to  its  effects,  &te  necessary 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  most  advisable  means  to  be 
adopted  for  their  protection.  With  reEpect  to  the  defence  of 
coasts,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  works 
to  be  ezecnted  most  consist 
either  of  snch  as  are  able  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves 
before  they  reach  the  shore ; 
or  of  snch  as  are  able  to  con- 
solidate the  shore  itself,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  resist  more 
eflectnally  the  denndatioQ 
produced  by  the  waves ;  or 
of  snch  means  as  shall  canse 
an  accnmnlation  of  sand  and 
shingle  upon  the  fore  shoi-e. 
Under  some  circnmstances  it  may  be  advisable  to  combioe 
the  three  descriptions  of  work. 

The  constfncUon  of  groins  firmly  connected  with  the  shore, 
and  foUowing  a  direction  normal  to  that  of  the  reigning 
winds  in  tempestuous  weather,  whether  they  be  submersible 
or  not,  would  diminish  the  action  of  the  waves  ;  particularly 
if  they  be  carried  out  eo  far  as  to  prevent  the  species  of 
cascade,  which  always  takes  place  on  their  down  side,  firom 
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affecting  the  shore  itself.  In  some  cases  isolated  pillars  of 
masonry  or  timber-framing,  placed  like  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board,  by  causing  the  waves  to  break  seawards,  may 
become  very  efficient  means  of  defence.  On  the  coast  of 
Holland  very  successful  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
erection  of  wooden  framing  placed  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
that  of  the  coast  at  the  line  of  low  water.  In  soils  susceptible 
of  being  easily  removed,  however,  it  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
tect the  foundations  of  these  groins  by  apron  pieces. 

[One  of  the  most  ancient  kinds  of  defence  for  sea-shores 
is  the  system  of  groins  or  jetties  run  out  from  the  shore, 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  travelling  shingle,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  forms  a  natural  barrier  against  the  waves. 
The  common  form  of  groin  is  seen  on  the  shores  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  consisting  of  a  row  of  piles  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
apart,  held  back  by  land-ties  and  piles  on  the  weather  side, 
and  backed  by  longitudinal  planking,  against  which  the 
beaoh  is  collected.  The  groins  are  usually  laid  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  shore ;  though  they  are  in  some 
cases  placed  at  an  acute  angle  or  an  obtuse  angle  to  the 
waves. 

The  motion  of  shingle  on  any  beach  is  dependent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  waves,  the  angle  at  which 
the  waves  break  upon  it,  and  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
The  disposition  of  groins,  then,  should  be  so  adapted 
as  to  give  the  prevailing  waves  the  least  favourable  means 
of  forcing  the  shingle  forwards,  and  to  assist,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  less  violent  and  constant  winds,  in  driving 
it  back  again.  A  direction  slanting  from  the  prevailing 
winds  appears  to  be  the  most  favourable.  If  groins  be 
made  too  lofty,  over-faUs  of  water  are  created,  and  the  shore 
is  gullied  out  on  the  leeward  side.  An  important  application 
of  groins,  illustrating  the  excellent  effect  of  their  employ- 
ment in  arresting  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  aiding 
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'truclcti,  extending  over  a  frontage  ot 
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was  caagbt  by  the  soath  pier,  and  was  eanied  np  the  river 
until  it  arrived  at  the  Potato  €hurth  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
or  at  the  Wave  and  Sand  Trap,  or  Beaching  Basin,  on  the 
other  side.  In  these  two  places  a  portion  of  the  sand  was 
deposited,  and  the  remainder  continued  its  coarse  np  the 
river  nntil  it  was  checked  by  the  land-water,  by  which  it 
was  caused  to  subside  and  form  sand-banks,  which 
were  washed  to  the  sea  by  the  descending  freshes.  But  the 
quantity  which  passed  up  the  river  is  comparatively  small ; 
for  the  south  pier  is  shorter  than,  and  is  overlapped  by, 
the  north  pier,  and  the  largest  portion  travelled  onwards 
until  it  was  arrested  by  the  groins,  which,  together  with 
the  excavated  material  deposited  between  them,  formed  a 
foreshore,  or  barrier  beach.  The  inclination  of  this  fore- 
shore was  about  1  in  25,  whilst  at  the  bottom  of  the  banks 
to  the  southward,  where  there  were  no  groins,  the  inclina- 
tion was  1  in  11,  and  sometimes  even  steeper.  The  flood- 
tide,  after  it  passed  the  south  pier  head,  proceeded  directly 
to  groin  No.  1,  by  which  it  was  turned,  so  as  to  form  an 
eddy  or  counter-current,  returning  along  the  beach  northward, 
and  the  glacis  of  the  pier  eastward,  and  rejoining  the  main 
set  of  the  tide,  in  completing  a  circuit  of  1,200  feet. 

In  consequence  of  the  eddy  just  described,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  form  of  the  groin  No.  1,  the  surface  of  the  sand 
on  its  north  side  was  2  feet  lower  than  on  its  south  side ; 
whereas,  at  each  of  the  other  groins,  the  sand  at  its  north 
side  was  fully  12  inches  higher  than  at  the  south  side.  It 
was  judged  that  by  the  form  of  the  groin,  with  the  southern 
slope  of  1  to  1,  it  acted  as  a  conductor  to  the  waves  which 
struck  it,  and  to  cany  them  forward  so  as  to  scoop  out  the 
sand  that  had  been  accumulated  during  calm  weather. 

Another  experience  was  derived,  at  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noctial tides,  daring  the  spring  of  1848,  when  the  gi-oins 
were  completely  isolated.  An  unusually  heavy  sea  made  a 
breach  in  No.  1  and  No.  8  groins,  at  the  same  time  loosen- 
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ing  some  of  the  stones  in  No.  2.  All  these  failures  occarred 
at  one  level — ^the  intersection  of  the  crests  of  the  groins 
with  the  line  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  indicat- 
ing that  the  waves  acquired  their  greatest  power  at  high 
water.  It  was  observed,  in  fact,  that  at  an  interval  of 
If  boars  before  high  water,  the  velocity  of  a  wave  at  the  South 
Pier  head  was   9  feet  per  second,  and  its  height   5  feet 

9  inches ;  whereas,  at  high  water,  the  velocity  attained  a 
maximum  of  18^  feet  per  second,  with  a  height  of  6  feet. 
At  an  interval  of  1}  hours  after  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the 
velocity  of  the  waves  meetmg  the  descending  water  was 
only  7f  feet  per  second,  though  they  were  7i  feet  high. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  the  remaining 
groins,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  were  constructed  to  semi- 
oycloidal  contours.  Nos.  4  and  5  groins  were  designed 
to  have  lengths  of  442  feet  and  510  feet  respectively, 
with  inclinations  of  I  in  26  and  I  in  80,  so  as  to  stand 

10  feet  above  high  water  at  the  landward  ends,  and  7  feet 
below  seaward.  They  were  actually  constructed  to  lengths 
of  only  812  feet  and  860  feet,  as  they  were  met  in  the 
course  of  construction  by  the  deposited  material,  consisting 
of  the  hard  blue  clay  which  forms  the  banks.  The  sides 
were  brought  up  of  ashlar  work.  The  hearting  was  of  large- 
size  rubble  closely  packed,  the  vacancies  between  it  and  the 
ashlar  being  filled  with  small  stones  and  Roman  cement. 
At  the  depth  of  6  feet  below  the  crest,  ashlar  masonry  was 
laid  on  the  rubble  and  carried  up  near  to  the  crest,  leaving  a 
•mall  vacancy  which  was  filled  with  small  rubble  and  Roman 
cement.  The  groins  were  additionally  strengthened  for  a 
distance  of  80  feet  landwards  of  the  high- water  intersection 
by  ashlar  introduced  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  below  the  crest 

Groin  No.  6  was  laid  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  82 ;  and 
No.  7  at  1  in  80.  No.  6  is  stopped  short  at  a  level  2^  feet 
above  high-water  intersection ;  No.  7  stops  short  at  that 
intersection. 
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Th6  groins  of  send-oycloidal  form  stood  well.  Thia 
peculiar  form  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  better  binding 
the  masonry,  by  the  spiral  line  formed  by  the  joints  of  the 
diminishing  arch. 

The  efficacy  of  groins  has,  under  other  circumstances, 
been  signally  manifested  on  the  east  coast,  north  of  the 
Humber.  The  coast  has  been  wasted  in  various  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  material  and  its  configuration.  Opposite  Hilston 
Church  and  some  other  places,  for  instance,  the  cli&  are 
about  60  feet  high,  having  a  stratum  of  from  15  to  20  feet  of 
boulder  clay  at  the  base.  The  waste  is  not  by  any  means 
regular,  but  occurs  at  intervals  in  huge  landslips,  from  200 
to  600  yards  long,  and  from  20  to  60  yards  in  width.  In 
time,  the  waves  undermine  the  foot,  and  by  the  aid  of  frost 
and  land- water  bring  down  fresh  slips.  The  loss  is  at  the 
rate  of  from  1  yard  to  li  yards  in  width  per  year.  Two  such 
landslips  are  represented  in  Figs.  188  and  184.  The  base,  a, 
of  boulder  clay,  stands  up  as  a  revetment  wall,  almost  vertical, 
for  20  feet  in  height,  b  is  the  old  drift,  of  sand,  gravel, 
clay,  &c. ;  at  o  is  a  fresh-water  deposit  about  5  inches  thick, 
from  60  feet  to  65  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  d  is  the  '*  new 
drift,'*  or  surface  covering.  One  of  the  slips,  where  the  cliff 
is  70  feet  high,  is  shown  in  an  early  stage  in  Fig.  185,  when 
the  sea,  after  having  cleared  away  all  traces  of  the  preceding 
slip,  acts  at  the  foot  of  the  base  of  boulder  clay,  undermining 
it  until  the  superincumbent  earth  eventually  breaks  away, 
and  slides  graduaUy  down  to  the  foot.  Slips  of  this  kind 
occur  where  the  beach  is  unusually  low,  and  admits  of  deep 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  ch'ff. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  practice  to  remove  the 
shingle,  or  debris  of  the  cliffs,  for  sale  for  the  repair  of 
parish  roads.  Opposite  Withemsea,  it  appears,  from  200,000 
to  250,000  tons  had  been  removed  along  a  frontage  of  two 
miles,  between  the  years  1854  and  1869,  being  at  the  rate 
of  8,000  tons  per  mile  per  year.     It  is  remarkable  that, 
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whilst,  prior  to  the  gravel  trade,  the  waste  of  the  cliffs  only 
varied  from  2-10  feet  to  4*20  feet  per  year,  the  waste  was 
increased  from  9  feet  to  18  feet  per  year  after  the  removal 
of  the  shingle  was  commenced.  In  1870-71,'*'  six  groins 
were  erected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  186,  on  the  foreshore, 
which  was  very  low ;    and,  after  a  north-west  gale,  the 
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Fig.  186.— Groins,  Withemsea,  East  Coast 

whole  of  the  heach,  occasionally,  was  swept  away  down 
to  the  bare  clays.  On  the  8th  February,  1868,  an  onosually 
high  tide  occurred,  doing  alarming  damage  along  the  coast. 
The  high-water  mark  of  this  tide  reached  a  point  400  feet  to 
the  landward  of  the  present  ordinary  high-water  mark.  The 
groins,  constructed  of  Dantzic  redwood,  were  put  down  at 
intervals  of  200  yards,  at  right  angles  to  the  beach ;  and 
they  varied  in  length  from  800  to  850  feet.  No.  2  groin 
is  represented  in  elevation  and  plan,  Figs.  187.  The  toj^s 
of  the  groins  at  the  land  end  are  12  feet  above  ordinary 
high- water  spring-tides ;  the  outer  ends  are  from  8  to  4  feet 
above  the  beach.  The  groins,  shown  in  detail.  Figs.  188, 
were  strutted  at  the  south  side  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  beach  at  the  north  side.     The 

•  See  Mr.  R.  Pickwcll's  paper  on  "The  Encroachments  of  the 
Sea  from  Spurn  Point  to  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  Works  executed 
to  Prevent  the  Loss  of  Iiand/*  in  the  Proceedings  of  (he  ImtUHtion 
of  Civil  Engineerif  1877-78,  vol.  11.  p.  191. 
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main  pileB  are  18  inches  sqnaro.  22  to  24  feet  long,  and  shod 

with  14-lb.  Bboes  of  wrought  iron.    These  piles  were  driven 

^  11  or  12  feet  into  the  boulder  clay 

t  below  the   sand.    The  strut  piles, 

13  inches  square  and  12  feet  long, 

were  driven  8  or  9   feet  into  the 

The  struts,  ISincbeswide  bj 


di  inches  thick,  are  dovetailed  and 
halved  on  to  the  piles,  and  fixed  with 
l^iich  bolts  and  nats  and  cast-iroQ 
washers.  The  planking  is  4  inches 
thick  and  11  inches  wide,  in  lengths 
of  from  20  feet  to  25  feet,  fixed  to  the  piles  with  1-inch 
bolts  and  nnts.  It  had  been  observed  that  the  breakers 
were  most  destmctlve  abont  the  localitj'  of  high-water  mark, 
or  during  H  hours  before  and  after  the  time  of  high  wateTi 
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and  hore  80-feot  piled  were  driven.  The  cost  of  the  groini 
was  £8  78.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Binoe  1871  no  more  land  has  been  lost  along  the  coast 
thus  treated.  On  the  contrary,  in  Jane,  1876,  five  or  six 
years  after  the  groins  had  been  erected,  Nos.  d,  4,  5,  and  6 
were  found  to  be  completely  boned  nnder  the  accnmnlated 
shingle  and  sand,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  were  boned  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  according  to  Figs.  187.  The  ordinary 
high-water  spring-tide  mark  is  from  50  to  80  yards  further 
seaward  now  than  formerly.  The  protective  efficiency  of  the 
groins  is  only  apparent  for  a  length  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  southward  of  the  last  groin,  where  the  sea  at 
high  water  still  reaches  the  cli£&.  But  to  the  northward  the 
efficiency  of  the  groins  in  preserving  the  cliffis  from  the 
action  of  the  sea  at  high  water  extends  for  upwards  of  a 
mile.  Mr.  Pickwell  believes  that  the  groins  might  have 
been,  with  equal  benefit,  placed  at  intervals  of  800  yards 
instead  of  200  yards. 

Mr.  Pickwell,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  the 
wet  sand  beach  down  to  the  clay,  in  order  to  fix  the  lower 
planks  of  the  groins  just  described,  proposes  a  combination 
of  sheet  piles  at  the  lower  part,  and  longitudinal  planks 
above.  A  groin  on  this  arrangement  would  be  more  easily 
constructed  than  the  groins  shown  in  Figs.  188;  it  would 
also  be  stronger,  besides  ofiering  a  minimum  resistance  to 
the  waves,  if  the  upper  planking  bo  gradually  added  as  the 
beach  accumulates,  maintained  at  a  level  of  8  or  4  feet  above 
the  beach.    The  ^  est  is  estimated  ^i  £4  10s.  per  lineal  y(u*d«j 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SEA  DEFENCES— DYKES. 

Tbc  consolidation  of  a  shore  mast  be  performed  in  very 
different  manners  under  different  circumstances.  If  the 
natural  inclination  above  low- water  mark,  up  to  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  the  waves  during  tempestuous  weather,  be 
abrupt,  it  will  probably  be  found  more  advantageous  to 
interpose  a  vertical  wall  or  defence,  whether  of  masonry  or 
of  woodwork.  In  the  former  case  the  stones  should  be  laid 
as  headers,  and  the  upper  parts  coped  with  the  largest  stones 
it  is  possible  to  procure,  also  laid  as  headers ;  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pave  for  a  distance  of  some  8  or  10  feet  beyond 
the  coping,  so  as  to  throw  off  effectually  any  water  breaking 
over  the  wall.  The  footings  must  also  be  protected  by 
rabble  stone-work,  or  by  an  apron  bedded  in  mortar. 

In  Holland,  however,  the  dykes  are  very  frequently  formed 
as  represented  in  the  sketches  here  given,  the  body  of  the 
embankment  being  of  earth  with  a  hearting  of  fascines,  or  of 
bundles  of  reeds  in  some  cases,  or  with  a  facing  of  similar 
materials  in  others,  protected  at  the  foot  by  rubble-stones. 
Or,  again,  the  whole  of  the  embankment  may  be  in  earth- 
work, with  or  without  any  provision  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves.  Many  instances  may  be  mentioned  where  the  banks 
of  the  polders  are  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  coffer 
danx,  by  means  of  a  puddle-dyke  retained  between  sheet 
piling.  At  Havre,  the  mode  which  proved  most  successful 
consisted  in  forming  an  embankment  of  earthwork  behind  a 
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vertical  inclosure  of  ab«et  piling,  with  ■  loose  rubble  apron 
at  the  foot,  or  eveo,  in  the  positions  where  the  Boonring 
effects  of  the  current  ware  very  gceai,  with  an  apron  of  solid 
masonry.  The  general  form  of  the  sea  defences  of  the  plains 
near  Havre  is  represented  In  the  sketch  Fig.  196. 


[Dykes,  or  sea  and  river  embankments,  are  continnoas 
deposits  of  regular  masses  of  earth  at  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  or  the  peBetration  of  water, 
well  nnited  with  soil  of  the  foundation,  and  earned  above  the 
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level  of  the  bigheBt  floods  to  whiuh  the;  may  be  exposed. 


tig.  1B6.— Paddle  Ojkt.  Hsna, 
Uie  Netueriauds,  or  lower  lasdH,  tbe  very  exutence  ( 
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large  districts  was  dapendeot  npon  the  djrkes  couBtnicted  for 
the  reclamation  of  land  from  the  sea — a 
l^  process  of  great  uitiqaity.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  an  extensive  inroad  of  the 
aea  was  mode  by  a  severe  flood,  by  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  coantry  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  innndated. 

The  dyke, Fig.  196,  consists  fundamentally 
of  three  elements :  let,  the  crown,  or  central 
portion,  the  rectangular  prism  a  b  o  d,  the 
level  of  which  is  at  least  20  inches  above 
,„...,.„         that  reached  by  the  highest  flood  or  storm 
Ao'/'f/:!'  '  J    tides.     The  width,  a  b,  varies  according  to 
B  J   the  pressure  to  be  resisted,  so  that  the 
fjii-i  ■■.-     I   water  may  neither  pass  over  nor  penetrate. 
i^^l'Tii^    '^   2"^>  ^^^  outer  slope,  ace,  seawards,  of  a 
length  and  inclination  adapted  to  the  pressure 
ni)d  the  action  of  the  waves  or  the  currents. 
S  >  ^  "^^0  point  E  is  the  toe  of  the  dyke.     8rd, 
tbo  inner  slope,  b  d  f,  serving  principally 
^  iis  a  support  for  the  crown  or  body  of  the 
n   dyke.    The  inclination  is  such  as  the  earth 
naturally  rests  at,  or  the  angle  of  repose. 
The  point  f  is  the  heel  of  the  dyke.     The 
total  surface,  E  c  d  f,  is  the  stool,  or  foun- 
dation, of  the  dyke.    A  complete  sea-dyke 
has,  further,  an  additional  base,  or  berm, 
E  H,  outside,  at  least  80  feet  long.     The 
level  at  the  extremity,  h,  is  that  of  average 
high-water  mark  for  spring-floods,  and  the 
berm  rises  with  a  slope  of  1  in  20.     It  aida 
^      in  carrying  off  rain  and  sea-water,  and  for 
1      turning  the  waves  from  the  dyke.    Also, 
sn  additional  base,  or  berm,  r  o,  from  18  feet  to  24  feet 
wide,  at  the  height  of  ordinary  floods  of  inland  streams, 
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having  a  fall  of  1  in  20,  to  carry  o£f  rain-water.  The  inner 
berm  serves  as  a  local  road,  and  for  carrying  materials  for 
repairs  of  the  dyke.  But  the  inner  berm  is  usually  separated 
from  the  country  by  a  boundary  ditch,  o,  known  as  the 
berm  ditch,  for  the  security  of  the  dyke,  and  to  receive  the 
drainage  from  the  dyke. 

The  most  durable  and  least  costly  covering  for  dykes  is 
the  natural  grass  sod,  which  when  well  thickened,  efficiently 
protects  the  dyke  against  the  entry  of  water.  In  proceeding 
to  the  construction  of  a  dyke,  the  stool  or  seat  is  cleared  of 
stone  and  other  rubbish ;  and,  if  it  is  covered  with  grass,  the 
sods  should  be  taken  up  and  stalked  for  use  in  clothing  the 
dyke.  The  ground  is  turned  over  a  few  inches  deep  with 
the  spade  or  with  the  plough,  and  well  broken  up,  that  the 
new  soU  may  unite  well  with  the  old  soil.  A  ditch,  a  foot 
deep,  is  rabbetted  into  the  ground  at  each  side,  to  form  abut- 
ments for  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  dyke.  The  material 
should  be  deposited  in  thin  layers,  10  or  12  inches  thick,  if 
from  wheelbarrows  or  trucks ;  or  14  or  16  inches  thick  if 
from  horse-carts.  The  trampling  and  wheeling  help  to  con- 
solidate the  earth.  The  earth  is  carefully  broken  up  and 
well  rammed ;  and,  if  dry,  it  should  be  well  watered.  The 
layers,  a  c,  are  arranged  as  indicated  in  Fig.  196,  with  &n 
outer  coating.* 

The  dykes  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  have  existed  for  at 
least  seven  centuries.  The  comparatively  modern  dykes — 
constructed  since,  and  with  reference  to,  the  great  storm- 
flood  of  1825 — are  raised  to  various  heights,  according  to 
local  circumstances.  The  highest  known  flood-level  is  taken 
as  a  point  of  departure,  to  which  the  height  of  the  wave  is 
added.  The  height  of  the  outer  ground,  called  '<  watt " — 
the  space  between  high  water  and  low  water — has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  height  of  the  waves ;  and,  for  the 

•  See  **The  EDginccring  of  Holland,"  by  Hyde  Clark,  in  WtaU'i 
Quart0rlff  Fapers,  vol.  ii     1S44. 
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district  of  Sohleswig,  heights  of  from  14  feet 
to  18  feet  aie  recommended.  The  sea  slope 
of  the  dyke,  Fig.  197.  is  not  uniform,  but 
generally  a  slope  of  8  to  1  is  adopted  from 
the  crown  to  a  level  of  10  or  Vi  feet  above 
ordinary  flood,  completed  with  a  "  cess,"  or 
slope,  of  8,  10,  12,  or  15  to  1,  according 
to  ciroamstances.  The  top  is  from  8  to  10 
feet  wide  in  the  smaller  dykes,  and  from 
10  to  20  feet  wide  in  the  larger  dykes.  The 
crests  are  used  as  roads.  The  inner  slopes 
are  at  the  rate  of  1^  to  1.  The  best  ma- 
terial for  dykes  is  clay  mixed  with  sand  ; 
and  as  the  marsh  ground  itself  is  usnally 
of  this  nature,  it  is  generally  used.  Clay 
alone,  with  any  sand  in  mixture,  easily 
bursts  after  exposure  to  rains,  or  dries  snd- 
deuly  and  cracks  by  excessive  boat.  Com- 
mon soil  is  frequently  used,  but  it  is  uot  so 
good  for  the  purpose  as  sandy  clay,  as 
through  passages  are  more  easily  made  in 
soil  by  moles,  rats,  and  foxes,  which  at 
<  high  water  may  prove  dangeroas.  When 
the  most  snit&ble  material  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  qnanijty  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dyke,  it  is  customary  to  cover 
the  water-slope  with  clay  several  feet  in 
thickness.  When  the  material  is  of  fine 
sand,  or  of  bog  earth,  both  slopes  are  covered 
with  clay  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  bedding  of  clay  laid  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  ground,  as  the 
water  may  otherwise  find  its  way  tbrongh 
Uie  groond,  and  issue  behind  the  dyke.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  grass  sods,  6  inchcii 
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thick  and  1  foot  Bqnore.  WfaeD  ordinary  tides  reach  the 
foot  of  the  dyke  and  the  oater  ground  is  lovr,  the  sea-Blopo 
is  treated  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  pitched  with  stone 
blocks  weighing  800  lbs.  at  least,  having  their  smaller  sides 
nppermoBt.  They  are  bedded  on  a  layer  of  clay  and  small 
stones  mixed,  12  inches  thick.  The  slopes  are  made  rela- 
tively steep,  having  inclinations  of  2  or  8  to  1,  and  the 
pitcbiog  is  carried  to  a  height  of  from  12  to  16  feet  above 
ordinary  flood.  On  solid  grotmd  this  protection  is  almost 
imperishable. 

Where  stones  are  scarce  the  lower  end  only  is  pitched, 
and  is  Iiud  to  a  quick  carved  slope,  the  body  of  the  slope 
being  flat ;  as,  for  instance,  16  to  1. 

Straw,  of  rye  or  of  wheat,  in  a  layer  2  or  8  inches  in 
thickness,  is  used  for  the  protection  of  elopes  when  sods  ore 
scarce.  The  straw  is  fastened  to  the  earth  with  straw 
bands  pinned  to  the  earth. 

Fascines,  Figs.  19B,  also,  are  used  ou  the  Danish  t'oast, 
consisting  of  brushwood — willow,  by  preference — bonnd 
together  in  bundles,  10  feet  long  and  1  foot  thick  at  the 
middle.  Several  layers  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  with 
intermediate  layers  of  rough  stones. 


Figa.  IM.— Fmcdiw  D^ki,  Danlth  Cout. 

The  protection  of  seaweed,  together  with  stones,  has  been 
adopted  on  some  dykes  with  advantage.  At  the  month  of 
the  Holder,  in  North  Holland,  banks,  nearly  vertical,  con- 
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stracted  of  seaweed  and  hazelwood  fascines,  backed  with 
clay,  have  stood  extremely  well  when  exposed  to  very  heavy 
seas,  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  and 
vibrating  for  some  distance  along  the  bank  when  struck  by 
a  wave. 

In  Holland  the  greater  portion  of  the  dykes  are  protected 
by  fascines — in  Dutch  ryshout — which  are  derived  from 
copses  of  willows,  osiers,  and  other  tall  brushwood,  for  the 
growth  of  which  the  swamps  and  morasses  are  well  adapted. 
An  example  of  the  employment  of  fascines  for  reclamation- 
dykes  is  supplied  in  the  mode,  shown  in  section,  Fig.  199, 
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Fig.  199.— Fascine  Dyke,  Holland. 

adopted  for  inclosing  the  estuary  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  east  of 
Amsterdam,  called  *<  Het  Y/'  in  1866.  The  width  at  the 
point  selected  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  was  about 
f  mile ;  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  5  feet  to  27  feet. 
The  bottom  was  soft  alluvium,  about  40  feet  deep,  reposing 
on  sand.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  14  inches,  but 
there  were  variations  in  level  to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  15 
feet,  caused  by  storms,  when  the  current  was  2i  miles  per 
hour.  The  crown  of  the  dam  is  18*1  feet  wide,  with  a  rise 
of  about  10  inches,  carried  to  12*8  feet  above  A.  P.  (Amster- 
damsche  Peil,  the  datum  of  levels  for  the  Netherlands).  The 
sea  slope  is  8^  to  1  for  1*64  feet  above  A.  P. ;  the  inside 
slope  is  2  to  1  to  the  same  level.  The  slopes  are  succeeded 
by  horizonal  berms,  9*8  feet  wide  at  the  outside  and 
16*4  feet  wide  at  the  inside ;  then  there  are  slopes  of  2  to  1 
for  1*64  feet  below  A.  P.    Where  fascines  are  used,  the  slopes 
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below  this  level  are  f  to  1.  The  slopes,  berms,  and  crown 
are  covered  with  puddled  day  8*28  feet  thick.  Both  sides 
were  protected  with  strong  fascine  works  from  the  top  to 
1*64  feet  below  A.  P.,  and  loaded  with  stone.  Y^ien  the 
dam  was  closed,  the  fascines  on  the  inside  and  outside  slopes 
were  removed  ;  a  bed  of  broken  bricks,  8  inches  thick,  was 
placed  on  each  slope,  and  the  surfaces  were  paved  with 
stones  at  least  12  inches  thick,  to  the  level  1  *64  feet  below 
A.  P. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  cover  the  entire  site  with  a 
strong  fascine  mattress,  worked  in  pieces  197  feet  long,  and 
overlapping  about  8^  feet,  called  **  grindstukken ;  *'  then  to 
build  up  the  exterior  portion  by  successive  layers  of  fascine 
mattresses  to  low-water  level,  when  the  trough  or  hollow 
between  them  was  nearly  filled  with  sand  or  clay.  The 
material  of  the  core  was  chiefly  of  sand,  and  was  securely 
held,  none  of  it  having  been  washed  away  by  the  current.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

SEA  EMBANKMENTS. 

[In  works  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  and  guard  against  the  recoil  of  the  waves, 
which,  when  driven  against  a  vertical  wall  or  a  wall  nearly 
vertical,  fall  back,  and  tend,  by  the  force  of  their  fall,  to 
break  np  the  works  on  the  foreshore,  and  undermine  thv 
foundations.  This  action  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which 
takes  place  when  the  waves  sweep  over  an  embankment  and 
are  precipitated  on  the  other  side.  But  that  action— on  the 
foreshore — may  be  iiguriously  exerted,  save  upon  consider- 
ably sloped  work,  if  the  slope  and  the  protective  covering  be 
not  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  construction.  For,  admit- 
ting that  the  percussive  action  of  waves,  driven  by  the  wind 
on  sea  slopes,  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  impinging 
water  is  spread  over  an  enlarged  surface,  the  angle  of  the 
slope  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  covering.  Accord- 
ingly, the  pitched  surfaces  of  the  Dutch  dykes  may  be  and 
are  much  more  steeply  sloped  than  the  grass-covered  or 
fascine-covered  slopes. 

Mr.  J.  B.  McLean  describes  the  sea  embankments  of  the 
Furness  Railway,  constructed  similarly  to  some  of  the  dykes 
of  the  Netherlands.  Each  embankment  is  about  one  mile  in 
length ;  and  though  the  situation  is  generally  well  sheltered, 
the  banks,  during  the  equinoctial  gales,  are  exposed  to  heavy 
seas.  They  are  formed  of  sand,  faced  vrith  12  inches  of  clay 
puddle,  into  which  broken  stones  were  beaten  to  a  depth  of 
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4  inches,  so  as  to  form  a  clay  concrete  bed  to  receive  the 
pitching  or  stone  facing,  which  is  12  inches  in  depth.  The 
portion  of  the  embankment  above  the  level  of  eqamoctial 
tides  was  faced  on  each  side  with  sods  6  inches  thick,  cat 
from  the  **  salting."  The  grass,  although  on  a  slope  of 
1  to  1  on  the  inner  side»  is  strong  and  loxariant,  and  the 
parapet  thus  formed  affords  a  complete  shelter  for  the 
railway. 

Mr.  Bmnlees,  in  designing  the  pitched  sea  embankments 
oonstracted  in  1854  for  the  railway  across  the  estuaries  of 
the  Kent  and  Leven  in  Morecambe  Bay,  made  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  inclina- 
tion at  which  the  stones  ought  to  be  placed,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  adhesion  between  the  stones,  and 
to  resist  most  effectively  the  disturbing  force  of  sea- waves. 
The  experimental  slopes,  4  feet  in  vertical  height,  were  con- 
stiTicted  of  fire-bricks,  set  on  end,  so  as  to  equal  a  depth  of 
9  inches  in  the  bed.  The  central  brick  in  each  slope  was 
extracted  by  means  of  a  weighted  chain  passed  over  pulley. 
The  weights  at  the  end  of  the  chain  required  to  extract  the 
central  bricks  were  as  follows : — 

Weight  required  to 
Ratio  of  Slop*.  extract  the  Central 

Brick. 

1  to  1  ..  ..  ..  105  IbB. 

^,,1  .»  ••  ••  14o    „ 

w»,    I  ••  ••  ..  144    „ 

4  J,   1  ..  ..  ..  «o    „ 

From  these  results  it  appears  that,  at  a  slope  of  from  2  to  1 
to  8  to  1,  the  maximum  resistance  to  disturbance  was  pre- 
sented :  composed,  evidently,  of  the  resistance  to  gravity  and 
the  frictional  resistance  between  the  bricks.  Mr.  Brunlees 
ultimately  adopted  a  slope  of  2  to  1  for  tbe  sea-faces,  at 
which  the  embankments  have  stood  well.  The  sand  of  the 
bay,  constituting  the  hearting  of  the  banks,  consists  to  a 
great  degree  of  calcareous  matter  washed  from  the  limestone 
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of  the  dJBtrict.  The  sand  sUnda  well  at  a  slope  of  1^  to  1 
in  still  water.  The  inner  slopes  of  the  embankmenta  along 
the  shores  ure  at  an  angle  of  1^  to  1 ;  whilst  those  of  th« 
banks  crossing  the  estnaries  are  Ij  to  1,  as  in  Figs.  200  and 
201,  showing  the  embankmeats  of  the  Leven  estnary.    The 


aea  slopes  were  covered  with  a  12-inch  layer  of  clay  puddle, 
which  protected  the  material  daring  the  fonnation  of  the 
embankment,  and  permanently  prevented  ths  working  out  of 
the  sand  through  the  joints  of  the  pitching  by  the  action  of 
the  sea.  The  paddle,  in  its  tarn,  is  protected  by  a  bed  of 
small  rabble  stones,  technically  called  "  quarry  rid,"  which 
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is  laid  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  On  this  bed,  the  pitching- 
stones,  18  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  12  inches  at  the 
top,  and  averaging  15  inches  in  depth,  are  compactly  set, 
making  a  total  average  thickness  of  8  feet  9  inches  of  cover- 
ing. The  pitching,  carried  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  beach,  was  of  limestone  from  the  excavations 
and  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  landward 
embankments,  the  land  slopes  were  protected  during  the 
period  of  construction  by  a  thin  layer  of  puddle  or  sods. 
Of  the  through  embankments,  both  sides  of  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  until  reclamation  is  effected,  the  land  slopes 
were  protected  with  random  pitching  8  inches  deep.  The 
embankments  are  from  15  to  25  feet  high.  There  is  no 
littoral  current,  and  sand  has  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the 
bank.     Besides,  there  are  groins  of  rubble  stone.* 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans  adopted  the  same  slopes  for  a  railway 
embankment.  Fig.  202,  across  the  Clontarf  Estuary,  on  the 


Fig.  90S.— Bailway  Embankment,  Clontarf  Eatoary. 

line  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway.  On  a  core  of 
sand  and  mud  day  puddle  8  feet  thick  was  laid;  on  the 
clay  he  laid  quarry  chips,  upon  which  the  pitching  was  laid. 
The  upper  side  of  the  pitching  extended  2  feet  below  the 
sur&ce.  The  pitching  consisted  of  stones  not  less  than 
2  feet  deep  at  the  base,  and  18  inches  upwards.  The  slopes 
have  stood  well ;  though  the  middle  has  subsided  considerably. 
For  another  embankment  on  the  same  railway,  crossing 
the  Malahide  Estuary,  nearly  one  mile  in  width,  the  section 

*  See  Mr.  Brunlee's  paper  on  Sea  Embankments,  in  the  Tfveeedmfft 
of  the  ImtUution  of  Civil  Engineer t,  vol.  xiv.  p.  239. 
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shown  in  Fig.  208  was  adopted,  in  which  the  sea-face  is 
ogee    fonn,   having   reverse    curves.  ^ 

lids  form  was  certainly  not  bo  good  h 

as  that  of  a  straight  slope.    The  action  ui- 

of  the  iraves  tended  to  beat  down  the     ^ 
stones,  resting  only  on  their  edges,  on  4 


the  most  nearly  level  portion  between 
A  and  B,  and  to  work  up  the  clay 
through  the  joints.  The  stones  begnn 
to  sink,  the  concave  portion  became 
dangerously  hollowed,  and  the  parapet 


t. 


/ 
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wall  Mceesarily  suffered.    Groms  are  placed  at  intervals 
tiie  sea  side  of  the  bank ;  they  have  proved  of  atilily. 

Dymchnreb  wall,  dyke,  or  eea  embank- 
ment, OD  the  coast  of  Kent,  8J  miles  long, 
was  erected  for  tbe  defence  of  Romney  |!'  1 

Marsh.  It  is  shown  in  section,  in  Fig.  204, 
as  remodelled  by  Mr.  Walker.  It  has  an 
nniform  slope  of  6  or  7  to  1,  with  a  carved 
anmmit,  to  a  radius  of  7  feet,  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  water  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Paving-stones  of  Kentish  rag  are  bedded 
on  clay.  Previously,  the  slopes  were  too 
steep,  and  the  clay  was  washed  away  by 
the  receding  waves  penetrating  through  the 
joints.  By  the  flatter  slope,  the  power  of 
the  ascending  waves  is  gradoally  spent. 
Plank  sheet-piling  was  driven  abug  the 
toe  of  the  bank,  and  rows  of  the  same 
were  driven  down  the  face  of  the  work 
transversely.  By  the  transverse  sheet- 
piling,  breaches,  where  they  occur,  are 
limited  in  estent.  The  crown  of  the  dyke 
ia  20  feet  wide,  and  the  land  slope  is 
4^  to  1. 

In  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  the  sea- 
banks  are  formed  like  the  Dymehoroh  wall, 
but  lighter  and  steeper,  as  exemplified  at 
St.  Mary's,  Kent,  Fig.  206,  where  the  sea 
slope  is  6  to  1,  and  the  land  slope 
4i  to  1.* 

Vertical  walls,  constrncted  as  sea-de- 
fences in  shallow  water,  are,  as  before 
remarked,  more  troublesome  to  keep  in 
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good  order  than  sloped  work.  Mr.  R.  StaphenBon  conBtmoted 
sea-walls  on  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway, 
near  Conway.  These  walls,  1^  mile  in  length,  extend  over 
portions  of  the  line  which  form 
the  terrace  beneath  the  steep  dope 
of  Panmaenmawr.  The  ftverage 
■^..i  w  section  of  the  main  aea-wall,  as 
.~  ::  actually  constracted,  is  shown  in 
V  7  .  Fig.  206 ;  SJ  feet  thick  at  the  top, 
and  14  feet  above  high-water 
spring-tides.  The  parapet  was 
earried  8  feet  high  above  the  level 
of  the  rails,  with  a  onrved  over- 
hanging face,  to  a  radius  of  25 
feet,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  waves. 
The  wall  was,  for  half  the  thick- 
ness, of  dressed  ashlar,  the  re- 
mainder of  coursed  rubble.  As  the  beach  was  foond 
seriously  to  subside  at  the  base  of  the  wail,  a  low  terrace  of 
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large  stones  and  a  breakwater,  Figs  207  were  formed  m  front 
of  the  wall,  to  preserve  the  fonndations    ni  J   at  the  same 
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time,  to  break  the  waves  and  prevent  the  projection  of  solid 
water  over  the  parapet.  The  breakwater  eonsisted  of  a  zig- 
zag row  of  piles,  2  feet  clear  apart,  in  right-angled  bays,  four 
piles  to  each  bay,  the  inner  angles  being  from  12  to  15  feet 
from  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  piles  were  backed  with 
8-inch  planks. 

Bat  though  slopes  are  better  than  vertical,  or  nearly  verti- 
cal faces,  in  shallow  ¥rater,  the  vertical  face  is  preferable  in 
deep  water.  The  preference  is  clearly  established  in  the 
practice  of  oonstmotion  of  piers  and  breakwaters.] 


CHAPTER  YI, 

HAEBOUBS. 

Th£  eoDstraciion  of  piers,  jetties,  and  breakwaters  is  much 
influenced  by  the  considerations  of  the  effects  of  winds, 
tides,  and  currents,  above  described.  The  objects  they  are 
proposed  to  effect  are  to  procure  tranquillity  in  the  interior  of 
ports,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the  manoeuvres  of 
shipping  entering  or  leaving  them.  To  explain  the  details 
connected  with  such  works,  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary 
to  dwell  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  general  character  and 
description  of  ports  to  which  they  form  such  important 
adjuncts. 

It  is  usual  to  designate  by  the  term  '*  port "  a  space  of  water 
in  connection  with  the  sea,  of  variable  dimensions,  and  of 
depths  either  constant  or  variable,  in  which  ships  may  obtain 
shelter  from  tempests  or  from  an  enemy,  repair  any  damage 
they  may  have  received,  or  discharge  and  replace  their 
cargoes.  Such  ports  may  be  either  upon  the  immediate  sea- 
coast,  or  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The 
former,  again,  may  either  possess  a  broad  expanse  of  sheltered 
sea,  or,  as  they  are  called,  roads ;  or  they  may  be  placed 
upon  unprotected  open  shores.  Roads  also  may  be  natural 
or  artificial,  open  or  sheltered,  according  to  the  configuration 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  particular 
direction  under  consideration.  But  of  whatever  description 
they  may  be,  their  utility  mainly  depends  upon  their  possess- 
ing a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  a  vessel  to  ride  at  anchor 
at  any  time  of  the  tides ;  whilst  the  bottom  must  be  suffi- 
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dently  firm  to  allow  the  anchors  to  hold  in  a  storm.  If  sueh 
roads  have  convenient  access,  they  facilitate  commerce  by 
forming  calling  stations  where  vessels  may  wait  for  orders, 
or  where  they  may  wait  for  the  winds  or  tides  requisite  to 
carry  them  into  harbour. 

Both  roads  and  ports  may  be  farther  sab-classified  into 
those  withont  tides  and  those  with  tides,  according  as  they 
may  be  situated  upon  waters  affected  or  not  by  that  semi- 
diurnal inequality.  The  ports  upon  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caspian,  and  the  great  fresh-water  lakes, 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  former  class ;  those  upon  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  as  of  the  latter.  Practically,  also,  the 
usages  to  which  roads  and  ports  are  specially  appropriated 
give  rise  to  a  further  separation  into  the  respective  classes  of 
commercial  and  military. 

The  variable  degree  in  which  harbours  are  affected  by  the 
tides  produces  a  marked  difference  in  the  influence  of  roads 
upon  their  utility.  For  if  the  interior  of  the  harbours  should 
not  possess  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  low  tides  to  allow 
vessels  to  enter,  evidently  it  will  be  necessary  that  these 
should  wait  until  a  favourable  moment  should  arrive,  and 
this  could  only  be  effected  in  a  road  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  As  the  larger  class  of  vessels  are  not  con- 
structed to  take  the  ground,  as  it  is  called,  or  to  lie  high  and 
dry  between  the  intervals  of  the  tides,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  construct  floating  docks  to  receive  them  in  all  ports  so 
circumstanced. 

The  utility  of  roads,  whether  open  or  sheltered,  must  of 
course  depend  upon  the  number  of  vessels  they  are  able  to 
accommodate.  Sufficient  space  must  be  left  round  each 
vessel  to  allow  of  its  swinging  upon  its  anchor,  according  to 
the  changes  of  the  winds  or  the  tides,  without  its  being  ex- 
posed to  foul  any  other  vessel.  It  is  usual  to  calculate  upon 
a  radius  of  two  cables*  length  for  ships  of  war,  and  of  about 
half  that  radius  for  merchant  vessels. 
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On  account  of  the  great  space  thas  required,  roada  cannot 
be  entirely  formed  by  artificial  means;  they  must  exist 
naturally,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  improve  such  as  may  exist  by  the  construction  of 
breakwaters  or  of  jetties,  so  as  to  shelter  any  portion  ex- 
posed to  the  violent  action  of  storms ;  or  by  dredging  any 
shoals  to  increase  the  available  surface  for  anchorage.  The 
roads  of  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Cette,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  in  the  United  States,  may  be  cited  as  illustra- 
tions of  what  has  been  done  to  create  an  artificial  shelter ; 
whilst  the  port  of  Nieuwe  Diep,  on  the  Zuiderzee,  and  of 
Lorient,  may  illustrate  the  methods  employed  to  clear  an 
already  existing  roadstead.  There  were,  however,  some 
peculiarities  attached  to  the  amelioration  of  the  port  of 
Nieuwe  Diep  which  require  to  be  noticed  hereafter  a  little 
in  detail. 

The  most  advantageous  situation  for  a  port  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  roadstead,  especiaUy  if  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation assumes  a  tortuous  form.  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  piers,  jetties,  or  moles,  to 
destroy  the  undulations  communicated  by  the  open  sea.  It 
is  also  of  vital  importance  for  the  security  of  a  port  that  it 
should  be  surrounded  by  high  lands  on  the  in-shore,  to 
guarantee  vessels  from  the  effects  of  the  winds  blowing  from 
that  direction. 

As  the  piers  at  the  mouths  of  harbours  are  constructed 
with  a  view  to  fftcilitate  the  manoeuvres  of  vessels,  it  is 
found  preferable  to  make  greater  provisions  to  assist  their 
entry  than  their  departure.  A  vessel  in  harbour  can  always 
wait  for  favourable  weather ;  whilst  those  coming  in  from  the 
open  sea  may  often  be  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather.  In  all 
tidal  harbours,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  piers  so  that 
they  may  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  currents,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ships  should  not  be  carried  against 
them  whilst  passing  to  the  interior.     Of  course  this  pre- 
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caution  will  require  to  be  observed  in  tideless  harbours,  if 
any  decidedly  marked  littoral  current  should  exist ;  but  it  is 
of  more  serious  importance  where  the  currents  flow  in  alter- 
nate directions  than  where  they  are  permanent.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  manner  in  which  vessels  ai'e 
towed  out  from  the  interior  of  a  port  will  influence  the  form 
of  the  piers  to  a  certain  extent.  Because  if  the  vessels  are 
towed  in  by  men,  or  warped  in  by  a  rope,  the  piers  must  be 
carried  out  so  far  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  their  first 
tack  without  falling  on  the  opposite  side;  whilst  if  the 
vessels  be  towed  out  by  steamers,  the  extension  of  the  piers 
need  only  be  regulated  by  the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
entry  of  the  harbour  from  the  effects  of  the  currents. 

Beyond  the  jetties,  in  all  seaports  of  importance,  it  is  usual 
to  construct  an  outer  harbour,  surrounded  by  quays,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  placed  the  docks  intended  to  receive 
vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  to  retain  the  water  entering  at 
high  tide,  so  as  to  allow  the  operation  of  unloading  to  be 
performed  whilst  the  vessels  are  afloat.  Small  vessels  and 
fishing  craft  generally  remain  in  the  outer  harbour,  as  do  also 
the  coasters  or  other  craft  able  to  depart  at  half-tide.  The 
sluice-gates,  and  the  leading  channels  from  the  back-water, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial,  are  also  placed  upon  some 
portion  of  the  outer  harbour. 

The  length  to  be  given  to  this  part  of  a  port  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  facilities  it  may  possess,  with  respect 
to  the  entrance  or  departure  of  vessels.  It  frequently  happens 
that  during  windy  weather  these  may  retain  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  momentum  derived  from  the  velocity  they 
had  whilst  under  sail;  sufficient  space  must  therefore  be 
allowed  for  the  destruction  of  this  momentum  before  the 
vessels  arrive  at  the  locks  giving  access  to  the  inner  harbour. 
On  this  account,  also,  it  is  preferable  to  direct  the  entrance 
between  the  jetties  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  to  place  the  lock-gates  somewhat  out  of  the  dii'ect 
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path  followed  by  the  vessels  entering.  Generally  speaking, 
it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  make  the  length  of  the  outer 
harbour  about  700  yards. 

The  width  usually  given  to  the  channel  between  the  Jetties 
at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  is  that  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  allow  the  passage  of  three  of  the  largest  ships  frequenting 
it,  under  sail,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  minimum  may 
vary  between  100  and  240  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ships  and  to  the  power  of  the  sluices.  At  the  extremities 
the  width  should  be  increased,  because  the  ships  require 
more  room  to  perform  their  evolutions  whilst  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  way  they  carry  in  from  the  open  sea  than  when 
they  have  followed  the  narrow  channel  for  some  time.  The 
introduction  of  steam-tugs  has  called  for  a  greater  width  of 
channel  than  was  required  under  the  old  system. 

The  dimensions  and  dispositions  of  the  inner  harbour  will 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  vessels  frequenting  it,  and 
the  depth  must  be  such  as  at  all  times  to  exceed  the  draught 
of  water  of  the  largest  vessel  it  is  likely  to  receive.  This 
excess  of  depth  is  required,  firstiy,  to  compensate  for  any  loss 
of  water  which  may  take  place  between  two  consecutive  tides, 
whether  it  arise  from  evaporation  or  leakage ;  secondly,  to 
allow  of  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  scouring  the  passage  in  front  of  the  lock-gates  ; 
thirdly,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  vessels  grounding, 
should  any  agitation  either  be  transmitted  from  the  outer 
harbour,  or  be  produced  in  any  manner  in  the  inner  one ; 
fourthly,  to  allow  of  the  gates  being  opened  a  little  before  the 
period  of  the  highest  tide  so  as  to  permit  vessels  of  light 
draught  to  leave  at  an  early  period ;  and  fifthly,  to  provide 
against  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  inner  harbour.  In 
order  to  provide  against  all  these  sources  of  possible  annoy* 
ance,  and  to  secure  the  eventual  advantages,  it  is  usual  to 
make  the  depth  of  inner  harbours  2  to  8  feet  in  excess 
of  what  is  absolutely  required  to  receive  the  vessels  fre> 
qnonting  it. 
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As  %n  economical  qaesiioii,  we  may  consider  that  the 
dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  should  be  decided  upon  the 
principle  that  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  should  be  able  to 
lie  alongside  the  quays,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  expense 
in  the  excavation  of  the  water  surface.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  between  the  different  tiers  of  vessels  a 
space  sufficient  for  the  evolutions  of  those  about  to  enter  or 
depart.  In  some  of  the  most  convenient  modem  ports, 
intended  to  receive  commercial  vessels  only,  the  length  is 
made  about  five  times  the  width,  and  in  these  instances 
vessels  often  lie  in  three  tiers  on  either  side.  In  military 
ports,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  every  vessel  close  to 
the  quay,  and  therefore  the  proportionate  length  may  be  less 
than  that  above  stated.  At  Cherbourg,  where  the  expense  of 
excavating  the  basins  in  the  solid  rock  was  enormous,  their 
dimensions  were  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  one  of  them  was 
therefore  made  nearly  square,  or  754  feet  wide  by  852  feet 
long ;  whilst  the  second  was  made  656  feet  wide  by  1,812  feet 
long,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  width  to  2  in  length. 

The  gates  closing  the  inner  harbour  should  be  constructed 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  most  rapid  operations  in  opening 
and  shutting,  and  to  render  the  leakage  at  the  several  joints 
as  small  as  possible.  Their  width  must  be  regulated  by  the 
class  of  vessels  entering.  Barques  and  sailing  vessels  under 
500  tons  burthen  do  not  require  a  greater  width  than  50  feet ; 
a  first-class  frigate  does  not  require  more  than  52  feet ;  nor 
does  a  first-class  sail  of  the  line  require  more  than  60  feet. 
But  the  colossal  dimensions  of  some  of  the  modern  steamers 
render  it  necessary  to  make  the  gates  through  which  they 
are  to  pass  not  less  than  from  70  to  80  feet  wide.  It  is 
customary  to  place  sluices  at  the  bottom  of  the  lock-gates  to 
assist  in  scouring  the  platform  at  the  entry. 

The  depth  of  the  floor  of  the  passage  will  be  regulated  by 
the  draught  of  water  of  the  vessels  entering.  A  500-ton 
vessel  will  draw  about  16  feet,  a  first-das^  frigate  about 
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22  feet,  and  a  first-class  man-of-war  about  27  feet,  sap« 
posing  them  to  be  nnder  lull  load.  As  the  draught  of 
steamboats  is  in  nowise  commensurate  with  their  width, 
they  may  be  considered  to  be  comprised  within  these 
dimensions. 

Unless  there  be  very  great  inequalities  of  the  tide,  one  set  of 
gates  will  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  water  during  the  period 
of  the  ebb ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  place  a  set  of  gates  to  exclude  the  flood -tide,  especially 
when  repairs  are  likely  to  be  required  to  the  flooring  of  the 
gate  passage  or  the  inner  harbour.  It  appears,  therefore,  a 
very  necessary  precaution  to  construct  the  chamber  and  pas- 
sage so  as  to  admit  of  placing  two  pairs  of  gates,  respectively 
to  provide  against  the  ebb  and  the  flood  tides ;  and  in  many 
commercial  ports  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  place  a  second 
pair  of  ebb  gates  in  order  to  allow  the  intermediate  space  to 
become  a  species  of  lock  to  facilitate  the  departure  of  small 
craft  at  the  half  tides.  A  provision  should  also  be  made  for 
the  insertion  of  a  coffer-dam ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  it  wUl 
be  necessary  to  construct  a  turning  bridge  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  roads  or  quays  on  either  side  of  the  passage. 
In  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  chambers  it  is  also  customary 
to  construct  culverts,  provided  with  gates  and  raising  ma- 
chinery, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  scouring  action  of 
the  sluices  in  the  gates  themselves  upon  the  passage  leading 
up  to  the  latter*  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  necessity  for 
these  several  works,  that  the  length  to  be  given  to  the 
entrance  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  harbours  of  any  port 
must  vary  according  to  the  local  conditions  of  tide,  or  of 
the  communications  between  the  two  banks  of  the  inner 
harbour. 

[Harbours  admit  of  classification,  as  havens  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ships  during  storms,  or  **  harbours  of  refuge ; " 
and  as  ports  ada[>ted  for  commercial  purposes. 
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Harbours  of  refoge  consist  of  one  or  more  breakwaters,  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  safe  ancborage-ground,  easily  accessible 
to  tbe  largest  vessels  in  all  states  of  tbe  weatber  and  at  all 
times  of  tbe  tide.  A  breakwater  acts  as  a  barrier  to  tbe  pro- 
gress of  waves,  and  tbns  secores  comparatively  quiet 
water  landward  of  it.  Breakwaters  are  not  used  for  com- 
mercial traffic,  and  tbey  present  notbing  more  tban  a  mass  of 
sufficient  weigbt  and  solidity  to  break  tbe  force  of  tbe  waves. 
Tbe  old  breakwaters  offer  many  instances  of  tbis  kind.  But 
tbe  more  modem  breakwaters  are  commonly  constructed 
witb  a  parapet  wall,  wbicb,  besides  of  course  contributing  to 
prevent  tbe  waves  from  breaking  over  tbe  top,  also  operate 
usefully  as  a  protection  from  tbe  wind. 

Harbours  constructed  for  commercial  purposes  are  neces- 
sarily provided  witb  breakwaters,  piers,  quays,  or  docks, 
singly  or  in  combination,  by  wbicb  a  sbeet  of  water  is 
enclosed  and  tranquillised,  in  order  tbat  vessels  may  be 
moored  at  tbe  quay-walls  or  wbarves  forming  tbe  inner 
sides  of  piers  or  docks.  Mr.  Tbomas  Stevenson*^  illustrates 
tbe  varieties  of  commercial  barbours,  as  in  Figs.  208. 


Figs.  906.— Commeroial  Harboan. 

Wbere  tbe  coast-line  lies  open  to  a  beavy  sea,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  make  a  double  barbour,  a  or  &,  wbere 
tbe    entrance  to  tbe  river    basin  is    situated  witbin  tbe 


*  *'  The  Design  and  Conbtruclion  of  Harbonn,*'  1874,  p.  4. 
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sheltered  area  formed  by  the  onter  woriu*  The  kanied 
or  carved  pier  c,  affords  shelter  to  vessels  lying  under  the 
lee  of  the  kant,  the  sheltered  side  of  the  pier  being 
finished  as  a  quay.  Piers  may  be  formed  with  a  doable 
kant,  like  the  letter  T.  A  straight  pier,  d,  generally  pro- 
jects at  right  angles  to  the  coast-line,  and,  anless  when 
the  wind  blows  right  on  shore,  the  straight  pier  always 
affords  shelter  on  the  lee  side.  Both  sides  may  be  finished 
as  quay  walls,  and  the  parapet,  if  there  be  one,  is  bailt 
in  the  middle  of  the  roadway.  The  simple  qaay,  or  wharf,  «, 
is  constructed  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  shore.  It  affords  no 
shelter;  it  simply  affords  facility  for  vessels  loading  and 
unloading  in  deep  water. 

The  width  of  the  entrance  of  harboars  varies  between  the 
limits  of  100  feet  and  1000  feet.  Bat  the  nsaal  variations 
range  between  200  feet  and  400  feet.  The  following  area 
few  instances  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
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OHAPTER  VIL 
BREAKWATEBS. 

The  formation  of  a  breakwater  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
secore  the  tranquillity  of  the  roads.  Plymoath,  Cherbourg, 
Oette,  and  the  port  at  the  month  of  the  Delaware,  have  been 
cited  as  illnstrations  of  this  species  of  constmction,  and  they 
offer  sufficient  differences  of  principle  even  to  require  a  some- 
what detailed  examination.  A  notice  of  the  breakwater  of 
the  port  of  Buffalo;  on  Lake  Erie,  is  added,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  methods  adopted  by  the  American  engineers 
in  what  may  really  be  called  their  fresh-water  seas. 

The  **  Digue "  of  Cherbourg,  the  first  in  chronological 
order  and  in  size,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  gigantic  works  executed  by  man.  Its  total  length  is 
about  4,120  yards,  and  it  consists  of  two  arms,  respectively 
2,441  and  1,679  yards  long,  forming  at  their  junction  an 
obtuse  salient  angle  towards  the  open  sea  of  about  IGO*^, 
with  an  average  depth  of  water,  at  high  spring  tides,  of  about 
62  feet.  The  foundations  for  a  circular  battery,  100  feet  in 
diameter,  have  been  prepared  at  the  east  end,  and  at  the 
west  end  for  a  similar  fort  of  184  feet  in  diameter ;  whilst  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  aims,  the  foundations  have 
been  laid  for  a  fort  of  about  640  feet  in  development.  The 
width  of  the  passes  between  the  extremities  of  the  digue  and 
the  main  land  at  the  points  where  fortifications  (crossing 
their  fires  with  those  of  the  intended  forts  on  the  digue)  are 
erected,  is  respectively  1,040  and  2,515  yards.    The  area 
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sheltered  by  thifl  work  is  about  equal  to  1,927  English  acres 
at  low  tides ;  but  of  this,  not  more  than  696  acres  have  a 
depth  of  27  feet  at  the  lowest  tides.  Of  this  deep-water 
surface  it  also  appears  that  nearly  two-thirds  are  exposed  to 
the  unbroken  violence  of  the  ocean  during  the  winter  months, 
so  that  really  the  roads  of  Cherbourg,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  cost  of  the  digue,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  able  to 
shelter  more  than  from  25  to  80  sail  of  the  line,  inasmuch  as 
each  vessel  requires  from  about  8i  to  10  acres  superficial  to 
swing  freely  upon  its  anchors.  In  the  shallower  parts  of 
the  roads  an  equal  number  of  frigates  could  be  made  to  ride 
in  safety. 

The  original  intention  in  constructing  the  digue  was,  that 
it  should  be  submersible  at  one-third  of  the  rising  tide.  This 
intention  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  the  height  was 
proposed  to  be  at  different  periods,  firstly,  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary spring  tides,  then  10  feet  above  that  line,  and  finally 
the  actual  height  of  12  feet  6  inches  was  adopted.  The 
sketch.  Fig.  209,  opposite  will  represent  the  normal  section  of 
the  digue  ;  the  sketches,  Figs.  210,  211, 212,  are  introduced 
to  show  the  modifications  of  the  profile  superinduced  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  between  the  years  1788  and  1829.  As  will 
be  seen  upon  inspection  of  these  figures,  the  slope  of  the 
seaward  face  had  materially  changed ;  and  in  1829,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  roads  was  by  no  means 
secured,  and  that  the  small  blocks  were  constantly  swept 
over  from  the  sea  side  to  the  inner  face,  it  was  resolved, 
after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  to  crown  the  top  of  the 
sea  slope  with  a  vertical  wall,  as  shown.  The  original  digue 
was  completed  to  the  line  of  the  low  spring  tides  in  small 
blocks,  and  after  the  materials  thus  added  had  been  allowed 
to  settle,  they  were  covered  with  a  bed  of  hydraulic  concrete 
6  feet  thick  ;  and  upon  this  a  solid  wall  of  coursed  ashlar 
masonry,  the  external  and  internal  faces  of  which  were 
executed  in  granite,  with  rubble  hearting,  was  erected  as 
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shown.  The  top  of  the  sea  slope  is  covered  with  large 
loose  blocks,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  it  is  further 
protected  by  immense  artificial  blocks  of  abont  40  tons  weight 
each,  formed  of  rabble  set  in  Boman  or  Portland  cement. 

The  breakwater  of  Plymouth  is  formed  in  a  bay  sheltered 
on  three  sides  by  land  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
only  open  to  the  south.  Several  banks,  or  natural  reefs  of 
rocks,  exist,  between  which  and  the  shore  there  were  three 
principal  passes  towards  the  east,  the  west,  and  in  the  centre. 
The  breakwater  is  erected  upon  the  banks  situated  the 
nearest  to  the  interior  of  the  harbour,  and  closes  the  centre 
passage ;  the  banks  situated  more  towards  the  open  sea  serve 
to  break  the  fury  of  the  waves  before  they  arrive  upon  the 
breakwater. 


Fi^.  213.~Plym(nith  Breakwater. 

The  main  body  of  the  breakwater  is  placed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  S.S.E.,  from  which  quarter  the  severest  storms 
assail  the  Plymouth  Roads.  The  total  length  is  1,700  yards, 
of  which  the  rectilineal  central  part  occupies  1,000  yards, 
and  the  two  arms,  forming  on  either  side  angles  of  about 
185^  with  the  centre,  occupy  respectively  850  yards  each. 
A  surface  of  about  1,120  acres  is,  by  means  of  this  work, 
rendered  available  for  large  vessels. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  make  the  width  of  the  top  of 
the  breakwater  only  11  yards,  and  that  of  the  bottom  about 
55  yards  ;  but  during  the  execution  of  the  works  the  width 
of  the  top  has  been  increased  to  15  yards,  and  that  of  the 
bottom  to  188  yards.  At  the  level  of  the  low  water  at  spring 
tides  a  set-off  22  yards  in  width  is  formed,  and  the  slopes 
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from  this  point  upwards,  on  the  sea  side,  are  paved  with 
large  stones,  4  feet  by  8  feet  6  inches,  by  about  8  feet  thick, 
laid  with  an  inclination  of  5  base  to  1  height  and  bedded  in 
Boman  cement ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  this  paving 
below  the  lowest  water  Ime  by  means  of  the  diving-bell.  The 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  breakwater  is  only  2  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  spring  tides. 

It  appears  to  be  beyond  question  that  the  long  slope  of  the 
Plymouth  Breakwater  is  less  exposed  to  be  injured  by  the 
violent  shocks  of  the  sea  than  the  vertical  wall  of  the  Cher- 
bourg Digue ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  the  latter  destroys  far  more  effectually  the 
agitation  and  undulation  of  the  open  sea,  and  offers  a  greater 
resistance  to  their  transmission  into  the  inner  harbour, 
because  the  waves  in  Plymouth  Sound  during  violent  storms 
break  over  the  slopes,  whilst  at  Cherbourg  all  their  effect  is 
destroyed  by  the  wall.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
descending  motion  of  the  return  wave  is  materially  interfered 
with.  The  vertical  wall  at  the  top  of  the  long  slope  trans- 
forms it,  in  fact,  into  a  horizontal  motion,  whose  velocity  is 
highly  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  foundation  of  the*wall. 
It  is  also  found  that  the  large  blocks  of  stone  detached  from 
the  outer  slopes  are  driven  against  the  outer  face  of  the 
wall  with  extraordinary  violence  during  great  storms, 
whilst  upon  the  long  paved  face  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater 
the  waves,  not  meeting  with  any  abrupt  resistance,  break  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  upon  the  incline  that  they  would 
do  upon  a  natural  shore,  and  with  a  considerably  diminished 
degree  of  violence.  It  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
form,  they  acquire  an  increased  horizontal  velocity  in  their 
original  direction ;  but  as  the  top  of  the  slope  is  rendered  as 
smooth  as  possible,  there  are  no  salient  points  in  the  masonry 
able  to  attract,  as  it  were,  the  destructive  action  of  the 
WAve<i.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  observed  in  the 
execution  of  the  top  slope  of  the  breakwater,  it  is  by  no 

cc 
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means  of  rare  occurrence  that  blocks  weighing  from  2  to  5 
tons  are  carried  over  from  the  sea  to  the  land  side ;  and  in 
February,  1848,  considerable  damage  was  caosed  to  the  upper 
parts. 

The  breakwater  in  Delaware  Bay  was  designed  not  only  to 
form  an  artificial  roadstead  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  tbe 
prevailing  winds,  but  also  from  the  drift  ice  brought  down 
occasionally  in  large  quantities  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers.     It  was  also  contemplated 
that  the  port  thus  created  would  rather  be  a  place  of  refuge 
for  ships  bound  coastwise,  than  it  would  become,  a  touching 
port  foi  vessels  dropping  down  the  river.     In  consequence  of 
these  local  circumstances,  the  works  for  the  shelter  of  the 
roads  consist  of  a  breakwater  sn4^hat  may  be  called  an 
ice-break.     The  breakwater  itself  is  inlrtitraight  \line,  in  a 
direction  W.N.W.  toE.S.E.,  and  of  a  total  length]  of  1,000 
yards  measured   upon  the  line  of  high  water.  Reaving  a 
channel  of  about  1,000  yards  in  vddth  between  ilts  E.S.E. 
extremity  and  the  main  land.    At  a  distance  of  »55  yards 
from  the  W.N.W.  extremity,  the  prolongation  of  t  he  line  of 
the  inner  slope  of  the  breakwater  meets  the  line  of  the  inner 
slope  of  the  ice-break,  forming  with  it  an  angle,  tonwards  the 
shore,  of  146°  15'.     From  the  point  of  intersectioifi;  the  line 
of  the  ice-break  is  carried  respectively  272  yards  IW.  by  S., 
vid  228  yards  E.  by  N.,  making  a  total  length  of  [about  600 
yards,  with  a  clear  passage  of  850  yards  between  lit  and  the 
main  breakwater.  [ 

The  spact;  thus  sheltered  has  an  area  of  about  lib  of  a  mile, 
so  far  as  the  waves  raised  by  winds  from  the  N.W. 
passing  by  the  N.,  are  concerned  ;  and  a  space  of 
square  mile  so  far  as  those  caused  by  winds  from  th 
the  E.  (by  the  N.)  are  concerned ;  and  in  both 
minimum  depth  so  sheltered  is  24  feet.  The  area  oil  sheltered 
road,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  18  feet,  is  about  jAths  of  a 
square  mile.     The  tides  in  this  locality  are  but  feebfle,  for  the 
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avenge  range  of  the  neap  tidee  is  about  4  feet  8  inches,  and 
that  of  the  eqoinoctial  spring  tides  aboot  7  feet  6  inches ; 
whilst  the  greatest  range  that  baa  been  noticed  has  never 
exceeded  8  feet  10  inches  vertical. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  breakwater  was  made  as  fol- 
lows : — The  inner  slope,  towards  the  harbour,  was  formed  at 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon ;  the  top  was  made  80  feet 
wide,  and  at  6  feet  4  inches  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
spring  tides.  The  outer  slope  was  carried  down,  with  an 
inclination  of  3  base  to  1  in  height,  to  a  depth  of  about 
19  feet  &om  the  highest  spring  tides,  and  from  thence  to  the 
bottom,  at  an  angle  of  46°.  The  mass  of  the  work  between 
the  sea  bottom  and  a  horizontal  plane  passing  at  6  feet  below 
the  lowest  spring  tides  was  formed  of  stones  weighing  from 
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}  to  2  tons,  and  the  slopes  covered  with  blocks  of  from 
2  to  8  tons  minimum  weight.  Between  this  point  and  the 
plane  corresponding  with  the  lowest  spring  tides,  the  body  of 
the  work  was  executed  in  stones  weighing  fl-om  i  to  2i  tons, 
protected  externally  by  blocks  weighing  8  tons  each  at  least ; 
and  the  upper  portion  was  formed  exclusively  of  blocks 
weighing  from  4  to  5  tons,  laid  as  regularly  as  possible,  the 
slopes  being  covered  with  the  largest  blocks,  laid  as  headers. 
The  breakwaterof  Cette,Ftg.  21C,  is  principally  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  great  height  to  which  it  is  carried  above  the 
highest  water  line  ;  this  is  not  less  thsji  19  feet.  The  total 
length  is  about  514  yards,  and  the  outline  on  plan  is  convex 
towai'ds  the  open  sea.  During  its  execution,  observatious 
were  made  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  constant 
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UDdermining  of  the  Bood  upon  which  this  breakwater  was 
GOUBtacted,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  traDBverse  profile  was 
made    very   steep    towards    the 
open  sea,  woald  indicate  a  danger 
of  sapemducing  a  ground-swell 
highly  injarions  to  the  permanent 
solidity  of  the  works,  anlees  the 
sea  slope  in  Bimilar  caaes  were 
carried  out  at  once  to  the  full 
width.     It  is  also  Beriously  qnes- 
tioned  by  the  pilots  resorting  to 
this  harbour,  whether  the  break- 
water does  not  materially  assist 
■  the  natural  tendency  to  silt  up 
%  which  so  strongly  marks  this  and 
^  several  other  ports  of  the  Medi- 
i  terranean. 

I  The  breakwater  upon  LakeErie, 
i  7  Fig.216,attbeentraDceoftheport 
^  s  of  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New 
S  ^  York,  is  constructed  with  nearly 
as  much  solidity  as  similar  works 
upon  the  sborea  of  the  ocean. 
Its  length  is  484  yards  in  a 
straight  line  ;  the  platform  at  Uie 
level  of  the  first  set-off  is  18  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  above  the  water- 
line  in  the  interior.  A  wall  6  feet 
high  is  carried  up  above  this  plate 
form,  and  beyond  this  a  gentle 
elope  of  about  8  base  to  1  in 
height  is  carried  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Towards  the  port  tbe  face  of  the 
breakwater  is  perpendicular,  and  it  is  defended  firom  being 
injured  by  vessels  lying  alongside  it  by  guard-piles  driven  in 
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every  I!  feet  npart.  A  row  of  sheeting  piles  is  driven  npon 
the  esternal  edge  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  ground- 
Bwell ;  the  masa  of  the  breakwater  ia  executed  in  loose  rabble 
masonry. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  with  respect  to 
tbe  precaatioDS  requisite  to  be  observed  in  the  construction 
of  piers  and  breakwaters,  it  is  important  that  the  lower 
courses  of  tbe  masonry  be  covered  by  the  succeeding  courses 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  not  only  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
direct  action  of  the  waves,  bat  also  the  syphonic  action  of  tbo 
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water  driven  into  the  joints.  For  tbe  latter  reason  also  it  is 
important  that  the  joints  between  tbe  stones  be  executed 
with  tbe  most  energetic  cements,  and  be  made  to  fit  very 
closely.  If  tbe  hearting  be  executed  witb  small  stones,  the 
inequality  between  its  rate  and  degree  of  compression  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  hollow  chambers,  which  facilitate  this  syphonic 
action  ;  and  it  appears  therefore  indispensable  to  introduce  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  horizontal  bond  courses,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed. 

Experience  also  appears  to  show  tbat  it  is  safer  to  raise  Ae 
masonry,  in  sncb  positions,  to  its  full  beigbt  partially  at  once, 
rather  than  to  endeavour  to  carry  it  np  regalarly  thoughout 
tbe  whole  length,  in  order  that  tbe  saperincumbent  weight  of 
the  upper  courses  may  assist  in  maintaining  the  lower  ones  in 
tbeir  jdacea.  Tbis  precaution  is  peculiarly  necessary  when  the 
walls  have  reached  tbe  mean  level  of  tbe  sea,  at  which  point 
the  waves  act  witb  the  greatest  effect.     In  solid  masonry  iu 
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these  positions,  the  rapid  setting  of  the  bements  or  mortars  ia 
a  condition  of  vital  importance  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
only  such  materials  of  either  of  these  classes  he  employed,  as 
allow  of  heing  prepared  for  use  with  salt  or  fresh  water 
indifferently. 

[Breakwaters,  like  sea  defences,  are  to  he  constructed 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  site.  In  profile  and 
construction,  breakwaters  are  of  three  t3rpe8 : — ^A  mass  of 
small  rubble  with  varying  slopes,  and  paved  at  the  top, 
as  Plymouth  breakwater ;  a  rubble  mound,  with  a  built-up 
pier  founded  on  the  sunmiit ;  a  wall  upright,  or  nearly  so, 
brought  up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Engineers  have  been 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  ignoring  principles  in  the  designing 
of  breakwaters,  yielding  an  unqualified  obedience  to  **  cir- 
cumstances,** according  to  what  Mr.  Hawkesley  calls  the  '*rule 
of  thumb  and  scowl  of  brow  *'  system.  It  is  better  not  to 
afiect  self-abasement  on  points  of  principle,  for  a  lack  of 
command  of  principle  signifies  a  lack  of  command  of 
practice.  Mr.  Abemethy  justly  remarks  that,  although 
local  circumstances  may  vary,  the  hydraulic  laws  which  regu- 
late the  motion  of  waves  are  fixed  and  immutable,  and  that  a 
definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  form  of 
breakwater  for  the  deep-water  oscillating  wave  and  for  the 
shoal-water  wave  of  translation  or  percussion.  The  variety 
of  opinion  applies  mostly  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  slopes, 
and  to  the  relative  merits  of  slopes  and  vertical  walls. 
Long  rubble  slopes,  say  of  7  to  1,  between  the  levels  of  high 
water  and  low  water,  which  convert  the  deep  water  oscilla- 
ting wave  into  a  wave  of  translation,  is  an  error  of  construction, 
not  only  with  respect  to  original  cost,  but  also  as  to  the  cost 
for  maintenance  in  the  future.  The  long  seaward  slope  is 
exposed,  not  only  to  the  percussive  action  of  the  waves  of 
translation,  but  also  to  the  recoil  of  the  sea,  or  back  draft, — 
what  sailors  call  the  **  undertow*'  of  the  wave.     The  efiect 
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t)f  SDch  constant  action  mnst  be  the  conversion  by  attrition  of 
the  face  on  the  seaward  side  into  a  mass  of  boulder  stones . 
After  a  storm,  the  stones  would  be  disturbed  and  drawn  out, 
and  the  slope  lengthened.  To  preserve  this  portion  of  the 
work,  it  would  be  requisite  to  pave  it  with  massive  ashlar 
pitching ;  but  then,  again,  the  waves  would  by  such  facilities 
for  translation  retain  still  greater  force  for  advancing  upon 
the  vertical  superstructure.  These  are  simple  ruling 
principles. 

Mr.  John  Murray  discusses  and  compares  the  designs  and 
costs  of  breakwaters  constructed  on  different  systems.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  with  respect  to  work  under  low  water, 
that  rubble-stone,  used  as  pierre-perdu  (literally  *'  stone  at 
random  '*),  piled  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  remains 
stationary  until  it  arrives  at  a  level  of  12  feet  or  15  feet  under 
water ;  and  that  the  slopes  of  the  deposited  mass  of  broken 
stone  assume  an  angle  of  45^,  or  an  inclination  of  1  to  1. 
This  is  the  least  expensive  method  of  bringing  up  the  works 
around  the  coast  to  that  level,  as  is  readily  proved  by  com- 
parative estimates.  l^Ir.  Murray  takes,  for  example,  a  simple 
form  for  the  transverse  section  of  a  mole,  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  in  a  depth  of  6  fathoms,  with  a  spring- tide  rise 
of  16  feet,  according  to  three  systems  of  construction,  Figs. 
217,  218,  and  219.  The  coping  is  taken  at  10  feet  above 
high  water,  without  any  parapet.  The  thickness  of  the 
outer  wall  at  the  top  is  7  feet,  with  a  batter  of  8  inches  to  a 
foot ;  and  that  of  the  inner  wall  is  6  feet,  with  a  batter  of 
1^  inches.     The  mole  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

To  bring  up  the  work  to  the  height  of  12  feet  below  low 
water,  as  shown  by  sectioning  in  Fig.  217»  in  freestone  set  in 
mortar,  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  &c.,  there  would  be 
consumed  2,286  cubic  feet  of  freestone  work,  at,  say  2s.  6d., 
costing  £285  15s.,  and  57 j^  cubic  yards  of  rubble,  one-fifbb 
being  deducted  for  interstices,  at  8s.  6d.,  costing £10  Is.  5d. ; 
making  together  £295  16s.  5d.     In  the  second  case,  where 
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tb«  aabBtnictnre  conaiBts  of  a  simple  deposit  of  rabble-stoae, 
allowing  a  beim  10  feet  wide  at  each  side  of  the  super- 
Blructure,  ae  iu  Fig.  216,  there  woold  be  required  209J  cubic 
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)rards  of  rabble  filling,  deducting  ouefiflb  for  interstices,  at 
8b.  6d.,  costing  £36  I8s.  5d.  per  lineal  yard.  These  esti- 
mates nre  exclusive  of  staging,  and  they  are  as  8  to  1.    The 
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:oBi  of  the  upright  mole  would  be  considerably  augmented 
if  the  facing  of  the  walls  be  of  granite,  and  the  interior  Med 
with  level  courses  of  concrete  blocks,  the  system  of  construc- 
tion adopted  for  the  pier  at  Dover.  There  is,  therefore,  good 
ground  for  preferring  the  simple  rubble  deposit. 

Adding  the  cost  of  the  superstructure  of  the  simple  form 
shown  in  Fig.  218,  with  connecting  walls  from  low  water 
upwards,  6  feet  thick,  and  at  central  intervals  of  20  yards — 
estimated  as  £262  6s.  per  lineal  yard — ^the  total  cost  of  the 
mole  would  be— 

£.    8.    d. 
Upright  from  the  bottom      ....    558    2    5  per  lineal  yard. 
On  a  rabble  stone  deposit  as  described    298  19    5  „ 

But  economy  may  be  still  further  promoted  in  the  con- 
struction of  breakwaters,  designed  as  such,  and  nothing  more  : 
dispensing,  wherever  it  is  possible,  with  skilled  labour,  and 
defending  the  sea-face  solely  by  masses  deposited  to  find 
their  own  slope,  and  of  sufficient  gravity  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  waves.  As  the  action  of  the  waves  is  a 
maximum  at  the  surface,  and  diminishes  as  the  depth 
increases,  the  smaller  stones  should  be  deposited  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  largest  stones,  or  blocks  of  concrete,  towards 
the  top.  Moreover,  the  large  and  the  small  stones  should 
not  be  mixed,  for  small  pieces  of  stone  mixed  with  large 
rubble,  far  from  consolidating  the  work,  very  often  have  the 
effect  of  fiaoilitating  the  displacement  of  the  larger  masses. 
Stones  weighing'  5  tons,  or  even  7  tons,  have  been  thrown 
out  of  place  in  consequence  of  small  stones  getting  under 
them  and  between  them,  and  keeping  them  in  motion  during 
storms.  Taking  a  minimum  depth  of  22  feet  under  low  water 
as  the  limit  of  the  injurious  action  of  waves,  the  nucleus, 
or  core  of  the  breakwater,  from  the  bottom  up  to  thai 
level,  A,  Fig.  218a,  may  be  wholly  composed  of  third-clasf 
rubble,  comprising  stones   of  from  quarry   rubbish  up   tf 
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blocks  of  half  a  ton  in  weight.  On  this  n  ay  be  laid  a  coat 
of  second-class  rabble,  b,  in  blocks  of  from  half  a  ton  to 
2  tons  in  weight,  which,  it  is  considered,  would  remain  sta- 
tionary np  to  a  level  12  feet  below  low  water.  Then  a 
stratnm  of  first-class  rubble,  o,  from  2  tons  to  5  tons  in 
weight,  having  a  bench  or  berm  on  the  sea  side ;  to  receive 
the  upper  part  of  the  breakwater,  d,  consisting  of  blocks  of 
beton  or  concrete  of  from  20  to  25  tons  in  weight,  terminat- 
ing at  high  water,  capped  with  two  or  three  courses  of 
heavy  blocks,  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  above  high  water, 
bonded  and  adjusted  by  manual  labour.  The  slopes  of  the 
section  Fig.  219,  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  are  1  to  1,  except 
for  the  seaward  side,  above  low  water,  which  i?  2  to  1.  The 
quantities  and  cost  are  estimated  as  follows : — 

145}  cubic  yards  thiid-clasB  rubble,  a  (deducting  i  for  interstioes). 
121}     „        „    second    „        „       b  »         i  .♦ 

98t     ji        >,      first      „        „       c  ,,         i  .» 

366^        .  .        .    at  4s.  6d.  .  £82    3s.  Gd.  per  lineal  yarl 

2,568  cu.  ft.  concrete  blocks,  d, 

deducting  i  for  interstices,    at  8d.    .    80  12    0 
760         do.  do.        E,at9d.     .    23    2    6 


190  18     0 
Use  and  waste  of  stuging      .      .    10    0    0 

20U  18    0 

This  sum  contrasts  favourably  with  the  estimate  costs  of 
the  other  structures,  Figs.  217  and  218. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of 
material  in  the  use  of  large  blocks  of  concrete  in  heaps,  by 
the  intersticial  vacancies  which  exist  between  them,  amount- 
ing to  one-third  of  the  gross  volume  of  the  heap.  The 
interstices,  besides,  are  useful  in  providing  a  passage  for  the 
waves,  and  at  the  same  time  breaking  their  force. 

French  engineers  have  highly  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  the  system  of  construction  above  noticed.  The  new  mole 
at  Algiers  was  at  first  constructed  wholly  of  large  blocks  of 
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concrete,  about  18  cubic  yards  in  Tolame,  weighiug  about 
25  toua  each,  in  water  averaging  SO  feel  deep.  Bat,  in 
proIongiDg  the  mole,  since  I8J7,  a  lesB  coBtljr  syBtem  was 
adopted,  according  to  Fig.  219.    Small  rubble  was  deposited 
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on  the  bottom,  np  to  a  level  Sd  feet  below  tbc  water  line, 
to  the  natural  slope  of  1  to  1 ;  so  economising,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  cost  for  the  aabstructure.  Upon  this  base  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  conBistiiig  of  blocks  of  concrete,  was 
deposited  to  a  slope  of  1}  to  1  on  the  seaward  side,  and  of 
1  to  I  laudwards,  finishing  at  the  water  line  at  a  width  of 
46  feet.  The  cost  of  the  mole  amoonted  to  £866  per  lineal 
yard. 

Tlio  mulo  of  La  Joliettc,  Uarseilles,  in  85  feet  of  water, 
was  constructed  according  to  the  separate  system  of  rubble 
foundation — separating  large  from  small  stones.  It  is  shown 
in  section  in  Fig.  220 ;  and  Fig.  221  is  a  diagram  showing  the 
method  of  construction.  Tho  core  &  is  a  mass  of  small 
stones  ;  B  is  a  layer  of  larger  stones  of  11  cwt.  to  1^  tons  ; 
0  is  a  layer  of  stonea  of  from  1  i  to  8i  tons ;  and  the  layer  d 
is  of  stones  of  from  3^  to  6  tons.  The  hearting,  b'  and  b' 
is  composed  entirely  of  small  stones.  The  outer  face  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  concrete,  which,  when  deposited  in 
the  sea,  assumed  a  elope  of  1  to  1,  at  which  they  were  not 
disturbed  even  during  the  heaviest  gales.  Above  the  water 
line  the  blocks  were  laid  at  a  elope  of  21  to  I.  The  blocks 
were  composed  of  hydraulic  liiiu  and  sand  an  mortar,  in  the 
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.proportion  of  one  part  to  two  parts  of  etone.  ITie  stone  foi' 
the  blockfl  was  broken  into  fragments  of  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter. They  coat^  in  masseB  of  10  cubic  metres,  20  francs 
per  onbio  metre  deposited,  or  abont  6id.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  cost  per  block  of  25i  tona  weight  was  JE8. 

The  quay  of  La  Joliette  is  60  feet  in  width,  formed  on  the 
rabble  deposit  and  paved  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  qnay  wae  built  in  b^toa,  soak  in  caissons,  wbicli 


Fig  HI  — Qiu]r  Ia  Joiietls. 

rested  on  the  berm  of  the  rubble  deposit.  The  cost  for  the 
rubble  deposit,  including  the  external  coating  of  blocks  of 
concrete,  amounted  to  nearly  £154  per  lineal  yard.  Add  for 
the  parapet,  with  ashlar  stone  dressings,  £G1  10s.,  and  the 
Bam,  say  £215  per  lineal  yard,  was  the  net  cost  of  the 
structure  as  a  breakwater  simply.  The  additional  cost  of 
making  the  inner  side  effective  as  a  commercial  quay  was 
£14  ;  making  the  gross  cost  £25!>  per  lineal  yard. 
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Taken  broadly,  the  quay  of  La  Joliette  has  evidently  been 
much  less  costly  than  the  mole  of  Algiers.  The  difference 
is  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  rubble  work  in  La 
Joliette, 

The  only  instance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  in  which  large  blocks  of  concrete  have  been 
employed  for  the  defence  of  breakwaters,  is  that  referred  to 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  who  has  deposited  blocks  of  140  tons 
in  weight  on  the  foreshore  of  a  breakwater  on  the  south  side 
of  Dublin  Harbour.  The  foreshore  had  previously  been  con* 
structed  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  weighing  from  6  tons 
downwards,  which  had  to  a  great  extent  been  comminuted 
and  gradually  washed  away.  He  replaced  the  stone  blocks, 
in  1862,  by  blocks  of  concrete  50  tons  in  weight,  which  had 
lasted  twelve  years.  But  one  of  the  blocks  was,  in  the 
winter  of  1878,  moved  over  a  distance  of  80  feet,  and  turned 
upside  down;  aUd  Mr.  Stoney  proceeded  to  lay  blocks 
of  the  weight  of  140  tons,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  dis- 
placement. 

The  essential  value  of  large  blocks  as  a  covering  for  long- 
slope  breakwaters,  and  of  the  separation  of  small  rubble  from 
large  rubble,  has  been  demonstrated,  by  contrast,  in  the 
experience  of  long- slope  breakwaters  protected  by  ordinary 
rubble.  The  breakwater,  or  pier,  at  Aldemey,  affords  an 
instructive  example  in  point.  It  was  commenced  in  1847, 
and  completed  in  the  end  of  1864.  The  rise  of  spring  tides 
is  17  feet,  and  the  depth  at  low  water  increases  from 
45  feet  near  the  shore  to  188  feet  at  the  head  of  the 
pier.  The  total  length  of  the  breakwater  is  4,700  feet.  On 
a  long-slope  base  of  pierre-perdu — hard  stone  from  Mannez 
quarry — large  and  small,  the  superstructure  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  a  sea-wall  and  a  harbour  wall,  with  filling  in 
the  intermediate  space,  surmounted  by  a  promenade.  It 
was  constructed  with  a  few  modifications  of  structure  as  the 
work  advanced.     The  last  2,000  feet  were  constructed  to  the 
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sections,  Figs.  222  and  223,  to  the  second  of  which  the  final 
length  of  66  feet  was  constructed,  constituting  the  head 
of  the  pier.  It  had  been  found  that  the  rubble  stone  was 
not  disturbed  by  waves  at  a  greater  depth  than  12  feet  below 
low  water,  and  the  foundations  of  the  superstructure  were 
carried  to  that  level.  The  quay,  Fig.  222,  is  20  feet  wide, 
and  the  promenade  is  14  feet  wide,  making  together  a  width 
of  84  feet.  The  faces  were  built  with  a  batter  of  4  inches 
in  1  foot.    The  quay  stood  6  feet  above  high-water  level, 
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Fig.  228.— Alderney  Broukwater. 
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Fig.  228.— Alderney  Breakwater. 

and  the  promenade  was  10  feet  higher.  The  total  width  of 
the  foundation  was  59  feet.  The  lower  courses  of  the  walls 
were  composed  of  Portland-cement  concrete  blocks,  faced 
with  granite  on  the  seaward  side.  The  hearting  consisted  of 
solid  rubble  in  cement.  It  had  been  intended  to  make  the 
rubble  mound  of  such  a  form  on  each  side  of  the  super- 
structure as  should  remain  undisturbed  by  the  sea,  rising  at 
the  face  of  the  seaward  wall  to  the  level  of  low  water,  and  on 
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the  harbour  side  to  6  feet  below  low  water.  The  natural 
slopes  on  the  seaward  side  were  assumed  to  be  5  to  1,  from 
the  wall  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  below  low  water,ohanging  at 
that  depth  to  an  inclination  of  1^^  to  1  carried  down  to  the 
bottom.  On  the  landward  side,  the  slopes  were  designed  to 
be  1^  to  1  to  the  bottom,  except  a  short  length  of  less  incli- 
nation next  the  wall,  to  a  depth  of  9  feet  below  low  water. 
The  slope  on  the  seaward  side  was  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  and  flattened  to  7  to  1,  and  in  deep  water  the  flatter 
slope  extended  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  below  low  water,  where 
the  sea  ceased  to  act  on  the  mass,  and  the  change  of  slope 
takes  place  to  a  steeper  inclination.  It  was  found  impossible, 
moreover,  even  with  the  large  quantities  of  rubble  deposited 
for  the  renewal  of  the  foreshore,  to  maintain  the  level  of  the 
mound  close  to  the  sea-wall  at  the  level  of  low  water.  The 
depression  of  the  surface  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  222,  where  the 
dot-line  indicates  the  original  surface  of  the  mound.  The 
disturbance  extends  to  a  distance  as  much  as  80  or  90  feet 
from  the  seaward  wall,  at  the  maximum  depth,  20  feet. 
The  great  distance  and  depth  of  the  disturbing  action  are 
attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  recoil  of  the  waves  from  the 
wall,  as  each  wave,  during  a  storm,  rises  to  a  great  height 
above  the  breakwater,  then  falls  and  rushes  down  the  slope 
to  the  mound,  opposing  an  overpowering  resistance  to  every- 
thing in  its  course,  till  it  rebounds  some  height  into  the  air 
on  meeting  the  next  wave,  at  a  distance  of  about  70  or  80 
feet  from  the  wall. 

Breaches  were  made  in  the  superstructure  at  various 
points — ^mostly  in  the  deeper  water.  The  rubble  was  dashed 
against  the  seaward  wall,  and,  no  doubt,  helped  to  open  the 
breaches.  The  superstructure  subsided  unequally  at  difl'erent 
portions,  longitudinally  as  well  as  transversely,  and  cracks 
and  openings  were  formed  in  the  interior ;  so  that  the  action 
■of  the  water  entering  these  openings,  in  coojunction  with 
the  confined  air,  under  the  nressure  of  the  waves,  aided  in 
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producing  cracks.  That  subsidence,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, should  have  taken  place  under  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure,  on  such  an  unprecedentedly  deep  base  of 
rubble,  might  have  been  expected.  The  settlement  amounted 
to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  height  of  the  mound,  though 
it  was  not  uniform.  At  the  head  the  superstructure  settled 
at  least  six  feet.  The  nature  of  the  settlement  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  224. 

The  head  of  the  pier,  Fig.  225,  built  in  1864,  was  designed 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  defective  features  of  the  body  of 


Fig.  224.— Aldemey  Breakwater :  Settlement. 


the  structure,  brought  in  evidence  by  the  experience  of 
years  whilst  the  work  advanced,  and  to  bestow  additional 
security  on  this  exposed  portion  of  the  work.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  superstructure  were  carried  down  to  a  lower  level 
than  those  of  the  preceding  portions :  for  22  lineal  feet  at 
18  feet  below  low- water  level ;  for  2  feet  at  21  feet  below; 
and  for  the  terminal  42  feet  at  24  feet  below  low  water.  The 
foundations  were  also  carried  solidly  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  breakwater — a  width  of  65  feet  at  the  base — instead  of 
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being  conHtructed  nitli  separate  walls,  front  and  back.  The 
sides  were  formed  with  a  batter  of  4  inchea  in  1  foot,  termi- 
nating at  a  width  of  81(  feet  at  the  quay  surface,  which  waa 
finished  16  feet  above  high  water.  The  end  of  the  pier  ia 
finished  square,  a  form  which  was  adopted,  in  preference 
to  the  cQstomary  fiemicircle,  for  greater  simplicity  of  work- 
manship, and  to  facilitate  a  junction  for  an  extension  at  any 
futnre  time.  The  facing  of  the  sides  and  the  end  consists  of 
nine  courses  of  granite  headers,  8  feet  thick,  of  which  the 
four  uppermost  courses  were  joggled  and  dowelled  together. 
The  backing,  for  SO  feet  in  height,  consisted  of  blocks  of 
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concrete  in  ten  conrses.  The  upper  portion  of  the  pier  wa^ 
bnilt  of  Msnnez  stone  in  cement,  carried  up  to  the  promenade 
level ;  the  face-stones  of  the  seven  lowest  conrses  being 
dowelled,  Twelve  courses  of  the  corner  qnoins  were 
further  secured  by  iron  bars  and  diagonal  straps,  bolted  to 
the  masonry.  The  rnbble  mound  was  finished  against  the 
faces  of  the  head,  at  a  level  of  15  or  16  feet  below  low  water, 
several  feet  lower  than  in  the  preceding  portions  of  the  pier. 
This  portion  of  the  work  baa  stood  unshaken  on  the  mound. 
In  1672,  eight  years  after  it  waa  bnilt,  it  was  stated  that  the 
head  had  cost  nothing  for  maintenance,  whilst  the  length  of 
1,400  feet  immediately  preceding  had  been  the  ntost  ezpen- 
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sive  to  maintain ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  25,000 
tons  of  large  stone  wotdd  be  required  to  be  deposited  each 
year  in  order  to  maintain  the  sea-slope  of  the  mound,  and 
obviate  the  danger  of  nndermining  the  saperstmctore,  since 
the  foreshore  had  already,  in  1872,  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  below  low  water  in 
many  places.* 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
amounted  to  £1,274,200.  Of  this  sum,  Je57,200  was  ex- 
pended in  repairs  of  damages  caused  by  the  sea  to  finished 
and  unfinished  work ;  leaving  the  net  cost,  £1,217,000,  at 
the  rate  of  £259  per  lineal  foot,  or  £777  per  lineal  yard, 
for  a  depth  averaging  probably  about  90  feet  below  low 
water. 

Another  instructive  example  of  the  characteristic  behaviour 
of  mixed  rubble  foundations  of  breakwaters  at  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  is  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  breakwater  at  Holyhead 
Harbour.  This  breakwater  consists,  like  that  of  Aldemey,  of 
a  mound  of  mixed  rubble  quartz-rock  from  an  adjoining  hill, 
upon  which  is  erected  a  substantial  stone  superstructure, 
finished  with  a  transverse  head,  carrying  a  lighthouse,  illus- 
trated by  the  frontispiece.  The  breakwater  is  7,860  feet  in 
length,  in  a  depth  of  water  averaging  40  feet  at  low  spring 
tides,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  55  feet.  Ordinary  spring 
tides  rise  17  feet ;  equinoctial  tides,  20  feet.  The  slope  of 
the  foreshore,  according  to  the  section.  Fig.  226,  is  12  to  1 
above  low  water,  and  for  a  foot  or  two  below  it,  where  it 
assumes  a  slope  of  5  to  1,  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  below 
low  water,  and  thence  about  2  to  1  to  the  bottom.  Landwards, 
the  slope  is  1^  to  1.  The  width  of  the  mound  at  low  water 
level  is  at  least  250  feet.  In  50  feet  of  water  the  width  at 
the  bottom  is  about  450  feet.     The  weight  of  the  rubble 

*  See  Mr.  Yemon-Harcoart's  paper  on  Aldemey  Harbour,  iu  Uie 
Proeeedingt  of  the  Inttitution  of  Civil  Engineert,  vol.  xxxv-ii.  p.  60. 
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stone  in  bulk  is  1  ton  per  20  cubic  feet.    The  stone  was  de- 
posited from  a  temporary  wooden  staging. 

The  rabble  mound  having  been  formed  and  consolidated 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  the  superstructure  was  erected,  for 
the  foundation  of  which  the  rubble  was  excavated  to  the 
level  of  low  water.  The  principal  object  of  the  super- 
structure was  to  shelter  the  interior  of  the  harbour  and  to 
prevent  the  loose  deposit  from  washing  into  the  harbour. 
The  outer  wall  has  a  total  thickness  of  17^  feet  at  the  upper 
part,  with  a  batter  to  the  base  which  is  28  feet  wide.  The 
total  height  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  25^  feet  above  high 
water.  The  inner  wall,  distinct  from  the  outer  wall,  is 
formed  with  a  vertical  face  to  the  harbour,  and  is  8  feet 


Fig.  ^.— Holrhead  Breakwater. 

wide  at  the  base.  It  stands  10  feet  above  high-water  level. 
Thd  width  of  the  quay- way  is  40  feet,  and  the  total  width  at 
the  base  of  the  superstructure  is  64  feet.  The  hearting  con- 
sists of  rubble.  The  total  cost  of  the  breakwater  was  ,€168 
per  lineal  foot.* 

The  rubble  on  the  seaward  side  is  exposed  to  the  force  of 
the  waves  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
subject  to  shifting  and  drifting,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  shingle.  From  the  ascertained  results  of  the  action 
of  the  sea  at  Alderaey,  this  effect  is  what  might  have  been 
expected.  The  flatness  of  the  exterior  slope,  12  to  1,  is  no 
doubt  much  below  the  angle  of  settlement  of  rubble  under 
the  action  of  sea  waves ;  and  this  consideration  may  have 

•  See  Mr.  Harrison  Hayter^s  paper  on  Holyhead  Harbour:  iVo- 
CHdingt  of  the  IntiittUUm  of  Civil  Enginternt  vol.  xliv.  p.  95, 
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formed  an  element  in  the  original  design,  in  the  anticipation 
that  therefore  the  rabble  would  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  on 
record,  nevertheless,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  nibble  fore- 
shore has  been  in  some  places  washed  away  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  saperstmctore,  and  in  other  places  piled  up  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  parapet. 

Mr.  David  Stevenson  records  some  of  the  results  of  wave- 
action  on  the  superstructure  of  the  breakwater  at  Wick, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  waves  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  its  direction  in  about  80  feet  of  water. 
The  outer  or  exposed  part  of  the  breakwater  was  founded  on 
rubble  at  a  level  18  feet  below  low  water  of  spring  tides, 
and  was  carried  up  to  the  level  of  11  feet  above  high  water, 
where  it  was  48  feet  in  breadth.    The  upper  work  was  car- 
ried away  during  a  storm,  in  which  the  waves  were  esti- 
mated at  42  feet  depth  from  crest  to  hollow.     Stones  of 
8  tons  and  10  tons  weight  were  carried  over  the  parapet  and 
lodged  on  the  roadway  of  the  breakwater.    The  experience 
gained  at  Wick  proved  beyond  question  that  these  waves  did 
not  a£fect  the  foundation  of  the  waUs  at  18  feet  below  low 
water,  all  the  damage  having  been  confined  to  the  super- 
structure, and  extending  to  about  10  feet  under  low  water. 
Below  this  level  the  work  remained  unharmed.    As  a  pro- 
tection against  further  damage  to  the  end  of  the  breakwater, 
it  was  resolved,  in  1871,  to  construct  a  head  by  depositing 
cement  blocks  on  the  rubble  base  as  a  foundation  for  three 
courses  of  large  flat  stones,  surmounted  by  a  monolith  of 
cement  rubble  built  on  the  spot,  as  in  Fig.  227.    A  course, 
b  6,  of  100-ton  cement  blocks  was  laid  on  the  rubble ;  on 
these,  two  courses  of  80-ton  cement  blocks,  a  a,  were  laid. 
On  these,  three  courses  of  large  flat  stones  were  set  in  cement, 
surmounted  by  a  monolith  of  cement  rubble   26  feet  by 
45  feet  long,  by  11  feet  deep,  weighing,  at  16  cubic  feet 
per  ton,  about  800  tons.    It  was  attached  to  the  uppermost 
cement  blocks  by  8i-inch  iron  rods,  which  passed  through 
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holes  cut  ID  the  flat  Btonee,  &ud  were  embedded  in  the  eon- 
erete  at  each  end.  The  whole  of  this  united  mase,  indicated 
in  the  figure  by  tinting,  weighing  together  1,850  tons,  was 
carried  off  boidily  by  the  waves,  slewed  round  by  sncceEsive 
strokes,  until  it  was  finally  removed  and  deposited  at  the 
innereide  of  the  pier.  The  lower,  or  foundation  course  of 
100-ton  blocks,  b  b,  laid  on  the  rabble,  remained  unmoved; 
but  the  second  coarse,  a  a,  wae  swept  off  after  having  been 
relieved  of  the  sapenncnmbent  weight.  The  head  vfas  reetored 
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Fig.  MI.— Wiek  Bmkwitcr. 

by  the  constrnction  of  a  mass  of  united  concrete  masonry, 
weighing  2,600  tons.  "  Whether  or  not  the  billows,  known 
locally  as  the  '  wild  rollers '  of  Wiok  Bay,"  eaid  Mr.  Steven- 
son in  1676,  "  would  leave  this  mass  of  masonry  andie- 
tarbed,  remains  to  be  seen."  The  huge  mass  did,  as  a  fact, 
remain  andisturbed  for  three  years ;  bat  in  January,  1677, 
it  was  carried  bodily  away,  having  been  moved  to  within  the 
line  of  the  breakwater,  where  it  Ues  in  two  pieces. 

Breakwaters  consisting  of  a  combination  of  limber  framing 
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and  rubble  stone  have  been  constrncted  on  flat  sandy  shores. 
To  such  situations  alone  they  appear  to  be  adapted,  as  they 
must  be  deficient  in  strength  or  durability  for  deep  water 
exposed  to  the  violent  action  of  waves.  Timber  is  a  con- 
venient material  for  making  barriers  against  the  sea  if  used 
in  suitable  situations.  The  Yarmouth  pier  is  protected  by 
the  sands  in  the  offing.  Most  of  the  Dutch  piers,  like  those 
of  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  several  on  the  English  coast, 
are  timber  erections.  But  none  of  them  are  deep-water 
piers. 

Two  forms  of  breakwater  of  this  class,  Figs.  228  and  229, 
were  adopted  by  Mr.  Abemethy  for  the  protection  of  the  Port 


Fig.  228.         Breakwaters  wit  h  t  imber  framing.        Fig.  289. 


of  Blyth.  Frames,  consistiug  of  a  sole  piece  and  two  uprights, 
one  of  which  is  strutted  with  crossbearers,  or  half  balks,  to 
carry  the  roadway,  are  placed  at  intervals  of  10  feet,  and 
tied  together  longitudinally  by  walings  and  by  open  planking. 
The  space  thus  comprehended  is  filled  with  rubble  stone. 
Crossbearers  at  the  upper  part  carry  the  roadway,  also  of 
planking.  The  second  design,  Fig.  229,  was  adopted  for  the 
further  and  more  exposed  portion  of  the  breakwater.  The 
timber  was  creosoted.  At  low  water  portions  of  the  site  are 
nearly  dry,  but  there  are  5  or  6  feet  of  water  at  the  head.  At 
high  water,  there  is  22  feet  depth  of  water.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  round  end  and  the  lighthouse,  amounted 
to  £11  per  lineal  foot. 

Mr.  D.  Miller  recommended  a  framed  system  of  construe- 
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Hoc  for  piors  and  breakwaters.  The  framework  is  of  iron, 
formed  of  piles  or  standards,  and  ties ;  and  serves  as  the 
staging  for  all  the  constructive  operations,  and  remains  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  work.  It  binds  together  a  strong 
casing  of  stone  or  other  sufficiently  durable  material,  which 
encloses  and  forms  the  facing  of  the  breakwater,  the  interior 
being  filled  with  rubble  or  other  cheap  materials,  which  may 
be  cemented  into  a  solid  mass  by  means  of  liquid  concrete. 
This  system  was  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  docks  and 
quay  walls  of  the  Albert  Harbour  at  Greenock.  By  forming 
the  walls  under  low  water,  by  a  combination  of  cast-iron 
piles  and  stone  facings,  slid  down  over  and  enclosing  the 
piles,  and  of  concrete  backings,  the  work  was  commenced 
without  the  use  of  cofifer-dams.  The  cost  of  the  outer  or  sea 
piers,  1,200  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  was  estimated  at 
£68,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  £58  per  lineal  foot. 

Crib-work,  as  it  is  called,  is  much  practised  in  the  con- 
struction of  breakwaters  at  the  lake  harbours  in  America. 
Cribs,  Fig.  280,  are  frames  constructed  of  timber,  from 
80  feet  to  50  feet  in  length,  at  least  20  feet  wide  even  in 
the  shallowest  water,  and  never  less  in  width  than  the  total 
height  from  the  fouiidation  to  the  platform.  The  platform 
rises  at  least  5  feet  above  the  high- water  level  of  the  lake. 
The  bottom  is  grilled  or  grated,  of  timber.  The  timbers  are 
12  inches  square,  except  for  the  lowest  course,  in  which  they 
are  12  inches  by  18  inches.  The  cribs  are  built  in  still 
water  to  a  height  somewhat  greater  than  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  intended  site  of  the  pier.  They  are  then  towed  to 
their  places  in  succession  on  the  line  of  the  pier,  from  the 
shore  outward,  joining  end  to  end.  When  a  crib  is  in  posi- 
tion, it  is  weighted  with  stone  until  it  touches  the  bottom, 
when  it  is  filled  level  with  the  top.  When  the  cribs  have 
settled  down,  the  framing  is  raised  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet 
above  high  water,  and  filled  up  with  stone.  The  bottom  is 
dredged  out  to  a  level,  when  levelling  is  necessary,  belore 
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nceiTiDg  the  cribs.  When  the  criba  have  finally  settled 
they  are  levelled  up  by  the  applicalioD  of  wedge  pieces,  when 
lon^tndiiial  planking  is  laid  to  form  the  roadway.  It  ia 
naual  to  place  a  crib  of  larger  size,  80  or  S2  feet  sqoare,  at 
the  end  of  the  breakwater.     The  boha\'ioQr  of  the  cribs  is 


Fig.  SSO.— BiMlnnter  of  Crib-miA 


occasionally  troublesome,  particnlarly  on  qiucksands,  throagh 
which  they  have  been  known  to  settle  down  till  they  reached 
a  hard  bottom.  'When  placed  on  a  mound  of  rubble  in  the 
first  instance,  scouring  action  does  not  take  place,  and  they 
settle  in  the  positions  first  taken  up.     llie  estimated  cost 
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of  eonstrncting  and  sinking  a  crib  50  feet  by  80  feet  by  80 
feet,  in  24  feet  of  water,  at  Chicago,  amounted  to  £81  10s. 
per  lineal  foot. 

The  elaborate  network  of  framing  employed  in  the  inland 
waters  of  America  for  holding  the  rnbble-stone  hearting  of 
breakwaters,  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  widely  arranged 
framing  of  European  breakwaters  of  timber  and  stone,  typified 
at  Blyth  Harbour : — ^indicating  two  things — plenty  of  timber, 
and  a  perception  of  the  necessity  for  greatly  subdividing 
loose  material  like  rubble,  in  order  thoroughly  to  fix  it  and 
hold  it  by  open  framework. 

It  has  been  seen  that  concrete  manufactured  into  blocks  of 
great  size 'and  weight  has  been,  with  great  advantage,  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  substructure  of  breakwaters 
and  piers,  in  the  capacity  of  pierre-perdu  or  in  heaps.  In 
such  ft  capacity  it  serves  in  an  adn^irable  manner,  by  its 
saliencies  and  irregularities,  to  break  up  the  masses  of  waves 
and  to  disperse  and  exhaust  their  energy.  It  has  also  been 
seen  that  blocks  of  concrete  have  been  employed  and  laid  in 
regular  courses,  in  the  construction  of  the  superstructure  of 
such  works,  where  blocks  of  a  magnitude  and  weight  far 
exceeding  those  of  the  largest  blocks  of  stone  have  been  pre- 
pared and  deposited. 

The  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction  of  sea-walls  was 
resorted  to  centuries  ago,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Leghorn.  The  quay-wall  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, the  space  was  lined  with  canvas ;  and  white  lime, 
which  was  obtained  in  the  district,  was  mixed  with  puz- 
zuolana  only, — no  sand, — and  passed  through  water.  The 
first  announcement  in  modem  times  of  the  method  of  build- 
ing in  water  by  concrete  in  bags,  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  James  Frost,  of  Finchley,  who,  in  his  patent  of  the 
year  1822,  states  that  **in  constructing  foundations,  and 
walls,  and  piers,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  under  waVer,  I 
mix  the  required  cement  with  the  before-mentioned   hard 
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and  durable  snbatanoes ;  I  enclose  the  compoaition  in  bags 
lowered  by  tackle  to  the  sorface  of  the  work,  asd  there  dis- 
pose them  Id  a  regnlarly  stratified  manner,  while  the  com* 
[loution  is  in  a  soft  state  and  will  take  the  impression  of  the 
preceding  layer  in  strata,  and  thas  form  courses  of  a  well- 
embedded  ooDglomerate  rock," 

Mr,  P.  J.  Meesent  commenced  nsing  concrete  in  bags 
placed  by  divers  under  the  fonndatioQ  blocks  of  the  walls 
of  the  North  Pier,  at  Tynemonth,  in  1865 ;  and,  in  1867, 
he  used  bags  of  concrete  for  the  repair  of  the  piers.  Bnt 
the  employment  of  the  system  of  depositmg  concrete  in 
bags,  in  the  general  coDstmction  of  works  nnder  water, 
appears  to  have  been  initiated  contemporaneously  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cay,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  J.  Barton,  at  Greenore,  in 
1870. 


tig.  til.       Bicuki 


The  New  South  Breakwater  at  Aberdeen,  Figs.  281 ,  282,  in 
section,  is  an  instructive  example  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete work  in  water.  It  is  1,060  feet  in  length,  in  a  depth 
of  water  of  22  feet  8  inches  at  the  head,  low-water  spring 
tidea.  The  total  height  at  the  head  is  46  feet,  and  the 
breakwater  stands  11  feet  above  high  water,  with  a  rise  of 
tide  of  12  feet  9  inches.  At  the  section,  Fig.  281,  the  width 
at  the  lop  is  80  feet,  and  at  the  section.  Fig.  282,  it  is 
86  feet;  the  batter  of  the  sides  is  1}  inch  to  1  foot. 
The  foundations  rest  on  granite  I'ock,  on  boulders  and 
gravel,  and  on  clay  mixed  with  gravel.     Upon  the  ground. 
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vrbieb  was  cleared  of  loose  stones  and  sand,  a  layer  of  bags 
of  concrete  was  deposited.  Tbe  bags  of  concrete,  eacb 
bolding  5  tons,  were  lowered  in  wroagbt-iron  skips,  the 
bottoms  of  wbicb  were  on  binges,  and  were  opened  to  let  fall  tbe 
bags  wben  tbey  were  brongbt  into  position.  Eacb  bag  was 
flattened  out,  and  wben  it  stood  too  bigb  it  was  beaten  down  ; 
or,  if  partially  set,  cut  down.  Small  boles  in  tbe  surface 
were  filled  witb  bags  deposited  by  band.  Tbe  proportions 
of  tbis  concrete  were,  1  of  cement,  2^  of  sand,  and 
8i  of  gravel. 

For  a  lengtb  of  868  feet,  extending  to  low  water  and  to 
tbe  outer  edge  of  tbe  rocky  foresbore,  tbe  breakwater  was 
built  of  liquid  concrete  deposited  in  place  in  frames  or  cases. 
Tbe  upper  portion  of  tbe  breakwater,  for  a  deptb  of  18  feet, 
was  likewise  constructed  of  liquid  concrete  to  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  breakwater.  Eacb  piece  of  concrete,  as  laid,  extended 
completely  across  tbe  breakwater,  and  tbe  lengtbs  of  pieces 
were  from  8  feet  to  81  feet,  making  pieces  weigbing  from 
885  tons  to  1,800  tons.  In  tbe  construction  of  tbe  larger 
pieces,  blocks  of  concrete  were  thrown  into  tbe  mass.  Tbe 
concrete  was  composed  of  4  of  sand,  and  5  of  gravel,  to  1  of 
cement. 

From  tbe  bag- work  in  tbe  foundations  up  to  1  foot  above 
low  water  of  neap  tides,  where  the  liquid  concrete  work  just 
described  was  commenced,  the  work  was  composed  of  blocks 
of  concrete  4  feet  high  and  usually  6  feet  wide,  weigbing 
from  10^  tons  to  24  tons.  The  composition  of  these  blocks 
was  tbe  same  as  that  of  tbe  cement  just  described.  Large 
rough  pieces  of  broken  stone  were  incorporated. 

An  apron  of  concrete  was  placed  along  the  seaward  side 
of  tbe  foundations,  consisting  of  15  bags  of  concrete,  eontain- 
ing  100  tons  eacb,  to  obviate  tbe  chance  of  damage  from 
undermining  by  the  sea. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1869,  and  completed,  witb 
a  lighthouse,  in  1878.    The  net  total  cost,  inclading  tb« 
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charge  for  plant  and  sea-staging,  amounted  to  £68,000,  being 
at  the  rate  of  £65  per  lineal  foot.* 

For  the  proposed  extension  of  the  north  pier  at  Aberdeen, 
shown  in  section,  Fig.  288,  the  foundation  is  of  sand,  with 
solid  ground  at  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The  portion  under  water 
up  to  8  feet  above  low  water  was  to  be  formed  of  bags  of 
liquid  concrete,  each  holding  50  tons.  A  wide  platform  of 
these  bags  was  first  to  be  laid  as  a  foundation,  and  left  to 
settle  in  the  sand.  On  this  platform  bags  were  to  be  de- 
posited so  as  to  bring  the  surface  above  low  water.     On  this 
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Fig.  238.'-Breakwateir,  Aberdeen :  Proi>oeed  Extennon. 

surface  liquid  concrete  was  to  be  deposited  in  frames  in  pieces 
of  700  tons  each. 

The  apron,  consisting  of  heavy  masses  of  concrete  in  bags, 
forms  an  excellent  protection  for  breakwaters  in  shallow 
water,  where  there  is  not  depth  enough  for  ordinary  rubble 
stones  to  rest  in  security. 

In  the  breakwater  at  Eurrachee,  extending  from  Manora 
Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  W.  Parkes,  is  to  be  found  a  novel  mode  of 
employing  large  blocks  of  concrete,  superposed,  in  a  longi- 

•  See  ISIr.  W.  D.  Cay's  paper  on  this  breakwater  in  the  Froetedin^i 
of  tlie  IttslkiUioH  of  Civil  Engineer$t  vol.  xxzix.  p  126. 
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iudinally  inclined  position,  for  the  constrnction  of  vertical* 
Bided  breakwaters.  The  breakwater  is  1,503  feet  in  length, 
and  terminates  in  a  depth  of  80  feet  at  low  water.  The  styU 
and  construction  of  the  breakwater  are  indicated  in  Fig. 
284.  The  base  is  a  bank  of  rubble  stone  laid  on  the 
natural  bottom,  levelled  off  for  the  most  part  to  15  feet  below 
low  water ;  but,  near  the  shore,  where  the  original  depth  is 
less  than  15  feet,  the  bank  is  levelled  to  10  feet  below  low 
water.  It  was  found  on  trial  that,  in  the  shallow  portions, 
where  the  rubble  was  heaped  up  to  the  level  of  low  water, 
it  was  lowered  by  the  waves  to  a  depth  of  from  7  to  9  feet. 
The  bank  was  formed  to  a  width  of  100  feet  at  the  level  of 
the  foundation,  two-thirds  seawards  and  one-third  towards 
the  harbour.  The  superstructure  was  composed  entirely  of 
blocks  of  concrete,  16  cubic  yards  in  bulk,  weighing  27  tons, 
consisting  of  sand,  shingle,  quarry  lumps,  and  Portland 
cement.  The  blocks  were  12  feet  by  8  feet,  by  4^  feet 
thick.  The  attachment  for  lifting  the  blocks  was  made  by 
means  of  two  lewises  passing  vertically  through  the  blocks. 
They  were  lifted  by  the  '*  Goliath,"  a  steam  hydraulic  travel- 
ling crane  of  50  feet  span ;  the  traverse  of  the  crane  was  40 
feet,  and  the  lift  was  8  feet  2  inches,  worked  by  an  8  horse- 
power steam-engine.  Each  block  was  transported  by  a  rail- 
way on  a  truck  drawn  by  a  tank  locomotive  to  its  place 
in  the  structure.  The  blocks  were  set  by  a  crane  called 
the  "Titan,**  the  end  of  which  was  overhung  so  as  to 
carry  the  blocks  of  three  tiers  in  advance  to  their  places. 
The  blocks  were  placed  on  end  in  an  inclined  position ;  they 
are  three  deep  vertically,  and,  as  shown  in  cross  section, 
there  are  two  independent  rows  of  blocks  side  by  side,  mak- 
ing the  width  of  the  breakwater  24  feet.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  lowermost  blocks  were  bevilled  so  as  to  rest  with  level 
surfaces  on  the  mound.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
November,  1870,  and  completed  in  February,  1878.  The 
total  cost  of  the  breakwater  amounted  to  il^98,565,  being 
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at  the  rate  of  £62  per  lineal  foot,  exclusive  of  general 
charges. 


|t —  fZ'o'.—U—  itiff—^ 
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Figs.  284.^Manora  Breakwater,  Kurracbee. 

The  breakwater  is  constmcted  as  two  independent  halves, 
divided  longitudinally,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
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signs  of  weakness  would  be  manifested,  more  particalarly  as  the 
outer  half  rests  on  quicksand  and  the  inner  half  on  quicksand 
diversified  by  unyielding  masses  of  rock.  It  has  subsided  as 
much  as  8  feet  into  the  sand,  and  at  high  water  there  is  a 
depth  of  4  feet  of  water  over  the  breakwater,  yet  it  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  effectual  as  a  breakwater.  Such  a  structure  is 
scarcely  fitted  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  heavy  waves  of 
translation.  Its  weakness  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
repeated  removal  of  blocks  during  storms,  and  the  necessity 
for  binding  together  the  blocks  at  the  head  by  chain-ties. 
Though  the  seas  at  Eurrachee  are  not  nearly  so  violent  as 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  concrete 
blocks  appear  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  without  bond  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  the  waves  at  Eurrachee.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  absence  of  bond  horizontally  and  the  inclination  of 
the  blocks,  a  settlement  of  8  feet  was  admitted  without  dis- 
location of  the  superstructure.'*' 

Mr.  Parkes  has  adopted  a  similar  design  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  breakwater  piers  of  the  harbour  at  Madras,  in 
which  there  is  from  24  feet  to  42  feet  of  water.  A  base  of 
rubble  stone  is  formed  up  to  a  level  22  feet  below  low  water. 
From  this  level  to  8^  feet  above  high  water,  the  superstruc- 
ture is  built  of  blocks  of  concrete,  27  tons  weight,  regularly 
placed  by  means  of  a  Titan  crane,  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Parkes  in  the  formation  of  the  Manora 
Breakwater. 

The  extension  of  the  South  Jetty  at  Eustendjie  in  Turkey, 
designed  by  Mr.  Liddell,  was  constructed  of  inclmed  blocks 
of  concrete  like  the  Eurrachee  Beakwater,  but  each  block 
extended  across  the  jetty  from  side  to  side,  and  the  blocks 
broke  bond,  as  shown  in  Figs.  285.  The  original  jetty, 
which  had  a  length  of  450  feet,  was  protected  by  a  mole 
of  pierre-perdu  and   blocks  of  concrete.      The  extension, 

*  See  Mr.  W.  H.  Price's  paper  on  the  Manora  Breakwater,  in  the 
Pt'oeetdingi  of  the  InttUution  of  Civil  Engin&ei't,  vol.  xliii.  p.  1. 
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253i  feet  long,  wns  coustrocted,  as  a  breakwater,  of  large 
blocks  of  concrete,  weighiDg  from  26  tons  to  84  tons  eacli, 
on  a  base  of  rabble  stone.  The  blocks  are  in  iuollned  tiere 
of  fonr  blocks,  at  an  angle  of  iS".  By  the  inclination 
adopted,  which  was  determined  experimentally  by  means  of 
a  model,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  block  was  thrown  in 
advance  of  its  base  in  the  direction  of  the  inclination,  and  so 
obviated  any  tendency  of  the  blocks  that  might  otherwise 
have  existed  to  tip  forward  during  settlement.  The  super- 
stractare  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  with  a  batter  on  each  side.  All  the  blocks  are 
6  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide.  The  work  is  laid  in  10  feet 
of  water,  and  rests  on  8  feet  of  rabble.  The  rubble  is 
heaped  on  each  side  of  the  breakwater.   The  top  of  the  work 
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is  11  feet  above  water.  The  blocks  were  made  of  1  part 
of  cement  to  2}  of  sand,  and  5i  of  broken  stone.  When 
two  or  three  days  old,  the  top  of  each  block  was  roughly 
dressed  to  a  straight  edge,  to  afford  a  fair  seat  for  the  one 
above  itw  The  blocks  were  lowered  when  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  old.  The  topping  of  the  blocks,  which  brought  the 
jetty  up  to  the  11  feet  level,  was  done  in  lengtlis  of  28  feet, 
covering  four  tiers.  The  concrete  for  this  purpose  consisted 
of  6J-  broken  stone,  2^  sand,  and  1  cement,  and  stones  of 
f^om  ^  to  1  cubic  foot  in  volume.  Each  length  of  topping 
weighs  200  tons, 

To  prove  the  stability  of  the  blocks  alone,  without  any 
Buperincambent  load,  five  tiers  were  left  untopped  for  a 
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vhole  winter  exposed  to  heavy  seas.  None  of  them  was 
diBtorhed  or  moved  except  by  ordinary  settlement.  To 
seenre  the  end  of  the  jetty  from  excessive  settlement,  the 
soft  bottom  at  the  last  seven  tiers  was  removed  by  dredging 
to  a  depth  of  from  8  feet  to  4  feet,  and  blocks  were  placed 
as  a  footing.  The  end  of  the  jetty  is  simply  rounded.  The 
natural  bottom  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud  overlying  sti£f 
yellow  day,  and  the  weight  of  concrete  presses  down  the 
loose  stone  base.  The  blocks  have,  in  every  instance,  settled 
vertically  without  disturbing  the  line  of  direction ;  the  only 
effect  of  settlement  having  been  to  open  the  joints  of  the 
concrete  cap,  which  has  nowhere  given  way.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  1870,  and  finished  in  September,  1878.* 
The  two  structures  just  described  may  fairly  be  contrasted, 
and  it  is  easy  to  discern  what  should  be  avoided  and  what 
should  be  imitated. 

Another  like  meritorious  work  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  with  upright  walls — ^the  North  Sea 
piers  for  the  Amsterdam  Canal,  Fig.  286;    The  piers  were 
built  of  blocks  of  concrete,  in  horizontal  courses,  on  a  very 
unfavourable  foundation  consisting  of  quicksand.    It  was 
attempted  at  first  to  erect  these  piers  by  means  of  a  timber 
staging  on  screw  piles,  but  slight  disturbances  of  the  sea  had 
the  effect  of  excavating  holes  round  the  piles,  laying  them 
bare  and  deranging  the  staging.     It  was  next  attempted  to 
deposit  the  blocks  by  means  of  a  '*  Titan,"  after  having  par- 
tially excavated  the  sand,  when  the  blocks  should  have 
made  a  bed  for  themselves,  which  could  be  levelled  to 
receive  the  superstructure.     This  mode  of  procedure  having 
proved  also  unsatisfactory,  a  layer  of  basalt  rubble  was 
thrown  down,  having  a  width  of  about  three  times  that  of 
the  base  of  the  pier.     When  the  usual  excavation  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  took  place  at  the  sides  of  the  deposit,  the 

*  See  Mr.  G.  L.  Boff*B  paper  on  the  Bouth  Jetty,  in  the  Proeudingt 
9f  the  Institution  of  Civil  JEnffineort,  voL  xzxiz.  p.  142. 
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stones  dropped  into  the  hollows  until  they  found  their  natural 
slope,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  leaving 
stationary  the  central  horizontal  portion  on  which  to  build 
the  pier.  By  this  means  a  good  and  permanent  foundation 
was  obtained,  and  it  was  found  as  the  work  advanced  that 
the  trenches,  which  in  places  had  been  no  less  than  20  feet  in 
depth,  gradually  filled  up.  The  pier  was  built  in  courses  of 
concrete  blocks  8  feet  thick,  with  a  topping  of  concrete  for 
the  whole  width.  It  is  82  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  22  feet 
wide  at  the  top.  It  is  84  feet  in  total  height,  of  which 
18  feet  is  above  low-water  line.  The  rubble  stone  against  the 
sides  of  the  pier  is  18  feet  below  low  water. 


/  rctno  ..,^....9 


Fig.  296.— Amsterdam  Canal :  North  Sea  Piers. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  in  1874,  advocated  the  application  of 
his  system  of  constructing  large  and  heavy  concrete  blocks 
on  shore  and  floating  them  to  their  destination,  to  be  after- 
wards described,  for  the  construction  of  deep-water  piers  and 
breakwaters  with  vertical  walls.  Comparing  his  system  with 
the  construction  of  the  upright-sided  pier  at  Dover,  block 
by  block,  by  means  of  diving-bells,  he  maintains  that  by  his 
system  the  time  as  well  as  the  cost  of  construction  would  be 
much  diminished.     ''  Where  the  depth  at  low  water  exceeds 
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from  80  to  40  feet,  it  may  bo  desirable  to  uso  two  blocks,  one 
above  the  other,  or  to  raise  the  foundation  by  a  mound  of 
rubble  stone,  extending  to  within  25  or  80  feet  under  low 
water ;  that  is,  to  a  depth  below  that  at  which  the  action  of 
the  waves  is  sufficient  to  move  the  stones  forming  the  mound. 
A  single,  double,  or  triple  row  of  blocks  might  be  laid  on 
the  axis  of  such  a  mound  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
solidate, and  even  supposing  that  local  settlement  of  the 
mound  takes  place,  this  will  not  affect  the  cohesion  of 
individual  blocks,  nor  will  it  in  any  way  injure  the  adjoining 
blocks ;  and  if  a  wide  roadway  is  required  on  the  top  of 
the  breakwater,  rubble  filling  can  be  thrown  in  between  a 
double  row  of  blocks  so  as  to  obtain  any  desired  width 
of  pier."  ♦ 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  depth  at  which  sea-waves 
cease  to  be  felt,  it  appears  evident  that  they  are  practically 
harmless  to  rubble  mounds  at  depths,  varying  according  to 
the  circumstances,  of  from  12  feet  to  16  feet.  And,  as  between 
sloped  work  and  vertical  walls  in  deep  water,  it  is  admitted 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  wave  of  oscillation,  the  upright  wall 
receives  the  least  amount  of  actual  impact,  and  the  only  pres- 
sure is  that  due  to  the  difference  between  the  extreme  height 
to  which  the  wave  rises  on  one  side,  and  the  depression 
formed  by  a  similar  wave  on  the  other  side.  As  a  matter  of 
observation  and  of  theory,  it  is  found  that  a  pure  wave  of 
oscillation,  whatever  surface  it  impinges  upon,  is  reflected 
from  that  surfiEuse  at  an  angle  corresponding  to  that  at  which 
it  impinges.  When  the  wave  becomes  a  wave  of  translation, 
the  upright  wall  founded  at  low  water  is  the  worst  form  that 
can  be  opposed  to  the  wave,  as  it  strikes  the  wall  with  the 
utmost  accumulated  force  of  the  sea.  An  upright  wall  founded 
upon  rubble  work  12  feet  below  low- water  mark,  would,  it 

*  See  Mr.  Stoney's  paper  "  On  the  Constraction  of  Harbour  and 
Marine  Works  with  Artificial  Blocks  of  large  size,"  in  the  Frocetdinfft 
9/  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  toI.  xxxvii.  p.  982. 
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is  believed,  be  properly  applied,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
wave  would  act  upon  the  wall  as  a  wave  of  translation.  The 
proper  alternative,  if  the  force  of  the  waves,  as  waves  of 
translation,  is  to  be  exhausted  before  they  reach  the  vertical 
wall,  is  to  provide  concrete  masses  of  weight  sufficient  to 
resist  unmoved  the  action  of  the  waves,  on  a  system  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Hurray,  and  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  and  piers  abroad.*] 

*  See  p.  386  ante. 


CHAPTER  Vm, 

PIERS 

The  disposition  of  piers,  in  plan,  is  a  point  upon  which 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst  engineers.  For 
some  reasons  it  appears  desirable  to  construct  them  on  two 
curved  parallel  lines,  until  near  the  extremity,  with  the  con- 
vex side  turned  towards  the  direction  of  the  progress  of  the 
alluvions.  In  this  case  the  scouring  action  of  the  water 
from  the  inner  harbour,  whether  produced  by  sluices  or 
simply  by  the  tidal  action,  will  be  more  e£fectual  against 
the  bar  which  usually  forms  at  the  head  of  the  inner  pier, 
by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  deflected  from  the  outer 
side.  Moreover,  this  disposition  is  more  favourable  for  the 
protection  of  the  interior  of  the  harbour  from  the  effects  of 
the  wind. 

But  if  the  piers  be  executed  in  smooth-dressed  masonry, 
the  transmission  of  the  waves  takes  place  with  undiminished 
intensity.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  noticed  this  effect, 
for  all  the  old  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  have  a  polygonal 
form,  and  it  has  evidently  been  an  object  with  their  engineers 
to  avoid  joining  the  several  straight  lines  by  curves  fiUing  in 
the  angles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  noticed  in  the  port  of 
Havre  that  the  waves  were  reflected  from  the  opposite  faces 
of  the  piers,  which  were  constructed  of  this  polygonal  form ; 
and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vessels  were  much  impeded  by  the 
constant  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  waves  thus  produced. 

The  roadway  of  the  piers  should  bo  finished  off  at  a  height 
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sufficient  to  guarantee  the  men  employed  upov  tbem  from 
the  e£fects  of  the  sea  in  ordinary  states  of  the  weather.  From 
7  to  9  feet  above  high  water  spring  tides  will  be  sufficient ; 
bat  the  extremity,  or  the  head,  must  be  raised  about  2  feet 
higher  than  the  remaining  portion.  The  heads,  or  extreme 
ends,  may  be  erected  with  a  width  at  the  crown  of  from  27 
to  86  or  40  feet ;  whilst  the  intermediate  parts  may  vary 
from  7  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  materials  employed. 
When  the  piers  are  in  wood,  the  smaller  dimensions  are 
employed ;  stone  piers  are  very  rarely  made  less  than  12  feet 
wide  upon  the  line  of  the  pavement. 

The  form  to  be  given  to  the  transverse  sections  of  a  pier 
is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  its 
construction,  as  much  as  by  the  dynamical  effect  of  the  waves. 
The  materials  may  be  either  wood,  loose  rubble  stone,  or 
solid  masonry  bedded  in  mortar. 


"Fig.  237.— Wooden  Pier. 

Wooden  piers  may  be  entirely  open,  or  filled  in  with  rubble 
either  entirely  or  partially ;  or  occasionally  they  are  placed 
upon  the  crown  of  a  subsidiary  pier,  finishing  at  a  point 
below  the  high-water  line,  which  is  executed  in  rubble 
masonry  or  loose  stones.  The  lower  part  of  the  majority  of 
wooden  piers  is,  however,  covered  either  by  a  mass  of  con- 
crete, of  loose  stones,  or  of  fascines,  dressed  with  slopes  both 
to  the  seaward  and  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  forming  a  kind 
of  ledge  which  serves  to  defend  the  foundations. 
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Tlio  frames  of  such  piers  are  placed  at  distances  apart  of 
from  6  to  10  feet,  according  to  the  depth  of  water  and  the 
habitual  agitation  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  They  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  the 
inclined  sides  being  respectively  turned  towards  the  channel 
and  the  open  sea,  and  forming  with  the  vertical  line  an  angle 
of  from  18""  to  88^.  The  timbers  consist  of  two  or  three 
posts,  tied  together  by  horizontal  clipping  pieces,  with  raking 
struts  or  braces,  forming  with  the  horizontal  ties  a  system 
of  triangles.  Wales,  sills,  and  heads  tie  these  separate  frames 
together  longitudinally.  In  the  best  works  of  this  description, 
all  the  joints  are  made  by  halving  and  bolting,  for  it  is  found 
that  the  continual  motion  of  the  waves  causes  the  tenons  to 
work  in  the  mortices  wherever  this  style  of  joint  is  used,  and 
that  there  is  no  effectual  way  of  remedying  the  loosening 
thus  produced ;  whilst,  if  the  joints  be  halved  and  bolted,  they 
may  be  tightened  up  by  screwing  the  bolts,  should  they  have 
worn.  All  the  wood-work  should  be  tarred,  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  boring 
worms,  whose  ravages  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  upper  sills  carry  joists,  upon  which  is  laid  a  planking, 
usually  from  4  to  6  inches  thick,  and  with  spaces  of  about  1 
to  1^  inch  wide  between  each  plank,  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  any  water  breaking  over  them.  The  planks  are  spiked 
down  to  the  joists,  and  a  species  of  bridging  or  tying-down 
joist  is  bolted  upon  their  extremities  to  the  sill  resting  imme* 
diately  upon  the  framework. 

When  the  piers  are  filled  in  with  rubble  stone,  the  cases 
to  retain  the  latter  are  formed  by  close  boards,  laid  horizon- 
tally against  the  upright  posts.  The  interior  is  filled  in 
sometimes  with  shingle,  sand,  or  clay,  as  well  as  with  stone, 
and  the  recent  application  of  Portland  cement  concrete  in  the 
execution  of  such  works  appears  likely  to  exercise  important 
effects  upon  this  branch  of  construction.  The  best  position 
for  the  horizontal  planking  appears  to  be  upon  the  outside 
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of  the  posts,  because,  although  when  it  is  placed  upon  the 
inside  it  resists  the  thrust  of  the  materials  inclosed  more 
effectually,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  when  on  the  outside, 
destroy  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  framing  to  a  greater 
extent.  In  the  latter  position  also  the  planking  can  be  more 
easily  repaired,  and  no  asperities  are  offered  able  to  affect  or 
be  affected  by  any  vessels  which  may  rub  against  the  jetties 
in  passing.  It  is  a  very  important  rule  to  be  observed  in 
all  constructions  connected  with  piers  or  quays,  that  no 
essential  parts  of  the  framing  be  exposed  to  the  abrasion  of 
vessels  either  passing  or  stationary ;  wherever  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  any  occurrence  of  this  description,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  a  firring  to  protect  the  permanent  work. 

In  modem  piers  the  frames  are  made  distinct  from  the 
piles  or  other  portions  of  the  woodwork  in  or  near  the 
ground.  There  is  great  difficulty,  in  fact,  in  driving  with 
regularity  such  long  piles  as  would  be  able  to  receive  the 
flooring ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  place  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  previously-prepared  frames  of  the  upper  structure  upon 
its  foundations  during  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
tides.  The  supposed  advantage  to  the  solidity  of  the  struc- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  posts  being  identical  with  the 
piles,  it  may  also  be  observed,  soon  ceases  to  exist;  for  in  a 
short  time  the  destruction  of  the  wood  from  the  alternations 
of  dryness  and  wetness,  or  from  the  attacks  of  the  worm, 
render  it  necessary  to  replace  portions  of  the  work. 

It  has  been  observed  that  piles  driven  into  the  sea-shore 
are  rapidly  laid  bare  by  the  shock  of  the  waves.  The  ground- 
swell  acts  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  in  time  produces  -a 
conical  depression  round  the  head  of  the  pile,  whose  depth 
may  sometimes  become  as  much  as  from  2  to  8  feet  in  a  tide. 
These  depressions  extend  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  piles  are 
often  laid  bare  for  a  considerable  length ;  and  to  obviate  this 
danger  it  is  usual  either  to  fill  in  between  the  pile-heads  with 
concrete  or  with  stone  rubble,  or,  in  Holland,  to  place  a  mat- 
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ting  of  feecines  loaded  with  nibble,  tbroogh  wbicb  tbe  piles 
ure  Babsequentl;  driven. 

The  advantages  offered  by  wooden  piers  may  be  stated  to 
consist  in  tbe  fact  tbat  tbey  are  rapidly  and  ecoaomically 
eoDstmcted ;  the  disadvantages  they  preEent  conaist  in  tbe 
frequency  and  cost  of  tbeir  repairs,  and  also  tbat  tbey  do  not 
effectaally  guarantee  the  interior  of  tbe  harbour  from  littoral 
cnrrents  if  totally  or  partially  open,  nor  do  they  destroy  tbe 
agitation  of  tbe  waves.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  many 
porta  the  system  of  partially  fijliag  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
tbe  practice  nsaally  followed  ia,  to  carry  up  the  filling  to  tbe 


level  of  bigb  spring  tides  in  very  exposed  sitnations,  or  only 
to  that  of  the  high  neap  tides  in  others- 
Stone  piers  are  execnted  either  with  a  hearling  of  mbble 
masonry  or  of  concrete  cased  with  asblar,  or  witb  an  em- 
bankment of  earthwork  cased  by  external  walls  tied  together 
by  cross  walls,  wbicb  form,  in  fact,  so  many  separate  com- 
partments, or  even  occasionally  of  loose  rubble.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  inner  face  towards  the  passage 
of  tbe  harbour  is  executed  in  conrsed  masonry  with  a  ver- 
tical  or  nearly  vertical  face,  in  order  not  to  interfere  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the  water-way.  Telford 
adopted  innumerable  varieties  in  the  methods  of  bedding 
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and  bonding  the  masonry  for  these  various  descriptions  of 
piers,  bnt  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  necessity  for 
observing  other  rules  in  their  construction  than  will  be  found 
enumerated  hereafter. 

In  positions  where  it  is  easy  to  obtain  large  stones  of  a 
nature  to  resist  the  action  of  sea  water,  it  is  preferable  to 
execute  piers  with  ashlar  facings,  and,  generally  speaking, 
to  fill  in  between  them  with  rubble  masonry  or  concrete. 
A  vertical  face,  we  have  already  seen,  destroys  the  violence 
of  the  waves  with  greater  rapidity  and  more  effectually  than 
a  long  slope,  such  as  every  loose  rubble  jetty  must  assume, 
provided  that  it  be  constructed  of  a  sufficient  dimension; 
and  with  the  requisite  conditions  of  bonding  together  the 
several  parts,  a  wall  of  such  a  pro£Ie  will  require  less  repair 
than  a  mere  heap  of  small  materials,  each  of  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  displaced  in  a  storm.  The  largest  stones 
which  can  be  obtained  ought  to  be  used,  especially  at  the 
height  corresponding  with  the  greatest  agitation  of  the 
waves,  and  for  the  upper  courses:  horizontal  bonding 
courses  should  be  introduced  at  regulai*  intervals,  with  plugs 
or  dowels  connecting  the  several  stones,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  fdling  in  must  be  carefully  paved  so  as  to  throw 
off  any  rain  or  sea  water  falling  upon  it.  The  example 
given  on  the  next  page  will  illustrate  the  most  theoretically 
perfect  mode  of  executing  such  works ;  it  is  copied  from  the 
southern  pier  of  the  port  of  Havre,  which  is  exposed  to  very 
violent  storms  in  winter,  and  in  all  times  to  a  powerful  lit* 
toral  current. 

When  the  interior  of  the  pier  is  filled  with  earthwork,  as  in 
Fig.  241,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  counterforts  tying  the 
walls  together  at  distances  varying  from  16  to  45  feet  in  the 
clear,  making  the  counterforts  from  6  to  10  feet  wide.  The 
thickness  of  the  retaining  wall  must  exceed  that  absolutely 
required,  to  insure  a  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  embank- 
ment under  ordiuai*y  circumstances,  because  the  action  of  the 
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waves  cbangeB  very  materially  iheir  conditiouB  of  stability. 
The  most  important  precaation  to  be  taken  is  to  pave  the  top 
so  as  effectnally  to  remove  any  water  falling  upon  it.  Tbe 
inclination  to  be  given  to  tbe  walls  may  vary  from  1  in  4  to 
1  in  8 ;  perhaps  the  latter  is  preferable  as  a  general  rule. 
In  some  positions  the  progress  of  the  shingle  is  found  to 
i  an  important  and  very  destructive  efieot  npon  the 
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piers  projecting  within  its  Hue,  in  consequence  of  its  friction 
upon  the  stonework.  De  Cessart  recommended  that  a  casing 
of  planks  from  S  to  4  inches  thick  be  placed  round  the  por- 
tions exposed  to  this  abrasion,  and  that  they  should  be  nailed 
to  horizontal  walings  let  into  the  stonework.  If  the  use  of 
such  boarding  be  objected  to,  it  will  be  necessary  to  execnte 
the  portion  thns  nibbed  by  the  shingle  in  granite,  and  nnder 
any  cirnmstances  to  avoid  the  nEC  of  soft  argillaceons  or 
calcareous  stones. 
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The  foundatiODB  of  jettieB  ehould  be  executed  iu  the  most 
anbatantial  manner  possible,  &nd  eitbei  upon  a  general  bed  of 
concrete,  or  npoii  a.  platform  laid  upon  piles  and  suirounded 
by  sheet  pitiog ;  if  the  subeoE  be  of  a  oatnie  easily  removed 
by  the  repercuBsion  of  the  vaves  or  the  action  of  the  car- 
rent,  it  may  also  be  neceaaaiy  to  construct  a  wide  apron,  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  one  executed  at  Havre,  represented 
in  the  Fig.  at  page  421.    These  aprons  are  more  peculiarly 


required  at  the  head  of  the  jetties,  irhere  the  ground  swell 
is  the  greatest ;  and  they  shonld  be  carried  down  as  low  as 
possible,  the  upper  anrfoce  having  either  a  slope  or  a  curva- 
ture towards  the  Open  sea,  so  as  to  decompose  the  shock  of 
any  waves  breaking  on  it. 

If  the  extremity  of  the  pier  be  carried  out  far  into  the 
sea,  BO  that  the  foundations  be  below  tbe  lowest  tides,  it 
will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  execute  them  in  a  coffer- 
dam. The  modes  hitherto  employed  under  such  circum- 
stances have  been  to  construct  them  of  loose  rubble  stone 
up  to  the  low-water  mark,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  piers  at 
Aberdeen  erected  by  Telford,  or  of  those  at  Honfleur ;  or  to 
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execute  that  portion  with  concrete,  or  with  masonry  sunk  in 
caissons. 

The  loose  mbble  foundations  answer  in  positions  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  substrata  on  which  they  repose 
being  removed,  and  when  the  passing  current  carries  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mud  or  sand  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of 
the  stones.  Works  of  this  description,  if  executed  in  toler- 
ably deep  water,  assume  the  profile  upon  a  line  of  direction 
of  the  prevailing  wind,  which  may  be  thus  described : — On 
the  outside,  and  in  the  part  situated  below  the  usual  action 
of  the  waves,  the  slope  of  the  materials,  as  they  arrange 
themselves  naturally,  will  be  tolerably  steep,  and  about  1^ 
to  2.  In  the  zone  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  it 
becomes  about  6  to  11;  and  the  inner  slope,  which  is  of 
course  protected  by  the  other,  assumes  the  proportion  of  1 
to  2.  The  lower  slope,  or  the  one  beneath  the  action  of  the 
waves,  is,  however,  the  only  one  which  has  any  fixity,  so  to 
speak ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  shallow  water 
the  ground-swell  appears  to  destroy  it  even  in  this  portion, 
and  to  give  rise  to  constant  changes  in  the  outline.  For 
instance,  a  rubble  jetty  executed  upon  a  ledge,  called  the 
Boyard,  in  the  roads  of  Aix,  on  the  western  shores  of  France, 
was  continually  undermined  at  the  foot,  although  the  founda- 
tions were  placed  at  14  feet  below  low-watet  line.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  cover  the  smaller  stones,  of  which  the 
body  of  such  jetties  is  composed,  with  blocks  of  considerable 
dimensions  at  the  feet,  and  also  in  the  zones  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  The  immediate  position  of  the  intended 
jetty  should  also  be  covered  entirely  by  a  bed  of  concrete, 
executed  after  a  sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  allow  the 
subsidence  of  the  rubble  to  take  its  full  effect,  and  the 
masonry  elevated  upon  this  concrete.  The  sketch  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  representing  the  jetty  of  Honfleur,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  will  illustrate  this  construction. 

When  the  foundations  are  executed  in  concrete,  the  ex- 
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ternal  edges  sbonld  be  protected  by  sheet -piling,  and  pre- 
cantioDB  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  beii^  nndennined. 
The  Bnr&ce  of  the  pkce  intended  to  leeeivs  the  conoretr 
mnst  be  cleared  of  any  allnvial  mad 
or  peat,  and  as  far  as  possible  of 
any  compreasible  snbBtratnm,     But 
the    most    important    condition   for 
insoring  the  permanence  of  this  de- 
scription of  work  is,  that  the  lime  or 
cement  nsed  be  of  a  nature  able  to 
resist  the  chemical  effects  of  the  seft 
water. 

Smeaton  ezeeated  the  faoBdatione 
of  the  Bonugate  Harbour  in  cussons, 
Bank  afterwards  npon  beds  pre- 
vionaly  prepared  to  receive  them  by 
means  of  the  diving-bell.  The  piers 
are  carried  ont  about  800  feet  npon 
a  challiy  bottom,  at  a  depth  varying 
from  8  to  10  feet  below  low-water 
mark  of  spring  tides.  The  caiBBona 
were  about  10  feet  wide  and  84  feet 
long,  measured  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis  of  the  pier.  The  heavy  ip! 
storms  which  blow  upon  this  part  of  in 
the  coast  firom  the  S.E.  moved  the  ^" 
caissona,  until  they  were  weighted  by 
the  Baperincumbent  masonry. 

Jetties  entirely  in  loose  rubble 
work  are  principally  constructed  for 
the  poipose  of  destroying  the  force 
of  the  waves  without  its  being  in* 
tended  to  make  them  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  manceuvreB 
of  vessels  entering  or  departing.    Such  a  mode  of  construe- 
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tion  may  be  advisable  when  the  rough  materials  are  easil;^ 
proeured,  and  when  skilled  labour  is  exorbitantly  dear ;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ultimate  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  works  will  more  than  counterbalance  any 
economy  in  the  original  outlay.  Telford  has,  however,  exe- 
cuted several  jetties  in  this  manner,  of  which  an  illustration^ 
Fig.  248,  from  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Kingston  Harbour,  is 
selected.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Peterhead,  he  made  the  inner 
side  with  a  vertical  face  of  dressed  masonry ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  occasions  on  which  that  eminent  engineer 
resorted  to  this  mode  of  construction  were  decidedly  excep- 
tions from  his  usual  course,  and  that  wherever  it  was 
economically  possible  to  execute  jetties  in  coursed  masonry 
be  resorted  to  that  system. 

In  addition  to  the  interference  with  the  translation  of 
waves  into  the  interior  of  harbours  offered  by  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  jetties,  or  by  the  breakwaters  before 
described,  that  object  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of 
spurs  projecting  from  the  inner  face  of  the  jetties  into  the  har- 
bours. This  is  a  system  only  to  be  resorted  to  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions ;  for,  as  the  spurs  project  into  the  direct 
line  of  the  channel,  vessels  entering  the  harbour  must  occa- 
sionally be  forced  to  go  through  manoeuvres  attended  with 
considerable  danger.  The  practice  of  engineers,  of  late 
years,  has  certainly  been  to  avoid  any  kind  of  deviation 
from  the  regularity  of  outline  of  harbours  for  this  reason. 
The  submersible  jetties,  formerly  constructed  in  prolongation 
of  the  principal  ones,  or  more  frequently  of  the  leeward 
jetties,  have  also  been  abandoned.  Indeed  it  was  found  that, 
as  they  were  covered  at  high  tide,  they  became  little  else 
than  sunken  reefs  in  the  course  of  vessels  entering,  and  gave 
rise  frequently  to  serious  complications  of  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  port. 

[The  distinction  between  piers  and  breakwaters  is  rather 
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■hftdony.  A  pier  carried  into  deep  water  becomeB  a  break- 
water. A  breakwater  joined  to  the  shore,  and  formed  with 
a  roadway  or  a  promenade  on  the  top,  becomes  a  pier. 

Several  iltastrationa  of  pier-work  have  been  produced  in 
the  preceding  diBCtiBsion  on  breakwatere.  It  remains  to 
notice  a  few  cbaracteriBtic  piers,  designed  speoiall;  as  piers, 
though  at  the  same  time  ncling  deeignedJ;  or  incidentallj'  as 
breakwaters. 

The  most  oonspicuoos  instance  of  a  pier,  which  also 
operates  as  a  breakwater,  and  furthermore  as  a  groin  in 
arresting  the  flow  of  shingle  on  the  sonih  coast,  is  the  pier 
at  Dover,  Fig.  244,  which  has  been  eonstrocted  with  nearly 
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upright  sides  from  the  bottom.  The  choice  of  this  form  was,  it 
is  said,  induced  by  the  want  of  snitable  stone  in  the  district. 
The  material  below  low  water  was  put  in  place  with  the  aid 
of  diving  apparatus,  and  the  work  was  of  coarse  expensive, 
costing  £290  per  lineal  foot  for  the  first  contract  of  600 
lineal  feet;  and  for  the  second  contract,  let  in  1854,  £415 
per  lineal  foot.  It  is  constructed  with  granite  facings  and 
a  breasting  of  rectangular  blocks  of  Portland  cement  and 
shingle  concrete  up  to  a  little  above  half-tide  level;  above 
this  the  filling  consisted  of  liqnid  concrete.   The  pier,  though 
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nt  prpHsut  it  is  essentially  a  landiDg-pier,  is  intended  nlti- 
tnately  to  be  extended  so  as  to  form  a  harbour  of  refuge.  It 
is  foimed  mtb  «  nniform  batter  on  each  side,  and  is  in  section 
about  80  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  42  feet  at  the  top,  com- 
prising a  roadway  80  feet  wide,  and  a  heavy  parapet  on  the 
seaward  side.  It  is  foaoded  45  feet  below  low-water  mark. 
The  Hoath  or  west  pier  at  Whitehaven,  Fig.  245,  designed 
by  Sir  John  Bennie,  and  constmcted  in  1884,  waa  built  on  a 
foundation  of  sand.  The  pier  was  bnilt  of  the  soft  sandstone 
of  the  district.  It  is  01  feet  wide  on  the  platform.  The  outer 
wall,  or  sea  wall,  has  a  curved  face  battering  one-half  its 
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height.  It  ia  18  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  14  feet  at  the  top^ 
The  inner,  or  qnay  wall,  is  curved  inside  and  oatside,  with  a 
battel  of  one-fifth  of  its  height.  It  la  8  feet  thick  at  the 
bottom,  and  7  feet  at  the  top.  Both  walls  are  strengthene<l 
by  connterforts.  The  total  width  across  the  top  amounts  to 
76  feet,  and  at  the  base  to  100  feet.  The  parapet  of  masonry 
on  the  top  is  12  feet  high,  10  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
7  feet  thick  nnder  the  coping.  The  coping  is  11  feet  wide, 
formed  of  large  atones,  resting  on  a  broad  cavetto  moulding, 
curving  over  both  on  the  inside  and  the  outside.  The  top  is 
slightly  rounded,  and  forms  a  promenade  fuUy  8  feet  wide. 
The  walls  are  constnicted  of  ashlar  masonry  filled  in  with 


rubble,  solidly  bedded  and  gronted  together.  Tbe  loadwny 
was  paved  witb  large  blocks  of  ashlar  for  a  depth  of  8  feet, 
and  bedded  in  hydraulic  mortar.  The  parapet  is  compoaed 
of  finely  dreased  stones,  dowelled  and  bonded  vertically  and 
horizontally.  By  means  of  the  pecoliar  form  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  parapet,  the  waves,  in  heavy  weather,  are 
in  a  great  degree  reflected  and  prevented  from  breaking  over 
the  wall ;  so  that,  except  in  extraordinary  gales,  scarcely  any 
water  is  thrown  on  to  the  pier.  Even  then,  the  inner  pro- 
jecting coping  affords  a  shelter. 

The  base  of  the  outer  wall  is  protected  by  an  apcon  of 
large  stones,  bedded  in  the  sand,  and  covered  with  a  mass 
of  large  mbble  np  to  the  level  of  low  water.  The  rise  of 
spring  tides  is  26  feet. 
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The  nortli  pier  was  designed  like  the  sontb  pier,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

The  new  oorth  pier.  Fig.  246,  a  spar  of  the  old  north 
pier,  separating  the  outer  harbour  from  the  north  harbour, 
was  constructed  a  few  years  since.  It  was  a  part  of 
other  works  constructed  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Brunlees  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour.  It  is  50  feet  wide  at  the 
quay  level.  The  outer  wall,  next  the  outer  harbour,  is 
10  feet  wide  at  the  base,  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  19  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep.  The  wall  is  double,  strengthened  by 
croBB  walls,  and  filled,  in  the  "  pockets,"  with  concrete.  The 
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wall  is  bnilt  of  red  saDdstone,  faced  with  ashlar  blook-in* 
coarse,  with  a  batter  of  1  in  12,  and  carries  a  parapet. 
The  inner  wall,  against  which  vessels  lie,  is  similarly  con- 
stracted,  but  the  pier  is  of  hammer-dressed  nibble  laid  in 
broken  courses,  or  ^'snecked."  The  coping  is  of  sand- 
stone ashlar,  8  feet  wide  and  18  inches  thick,  dowelled  at 
the  joints  and  grouted  with  cement.  The  filling  is  of 
rabble,  and  the  roadway  is  ballasted,  and  carries  two  lines 
of  railway. 

The  contrast  between  this  recently  designed  pier  and  the 
older  south  or  west  pier,  Fig.  245,  is  to  be  remarked.  The 
leading  features  in  contrast  are  the  inclinations  of  the  walls ; 
of  which  the  total  batter  in  the  older  pier  is  1  in  2,  and  in 
the  recent  pier  only  1  in  12.  The  relative  efficiencies  of  thes« 
forms  respectively  are  marked  by  the  fact  that,  during  an  on- 
shore gale,  very  little  sea  rises  over  the  vertical  wall,  whilst 
the  other  piers  are  enveloped  in  spray. 

A  pier  of  a  very  different  character,  the  new  north 
pier  at  Sunderland  harbour,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  J. 
Murray  in  1848.  The  harbour  wall  is  of  ashlar  masonry 
of  freestone,  curved  and  battered  like  that  at  Whitehaven, 
and  built  on  piles.  It  is  6  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  about 
11  feet  at  the  base,  with  counterforts.  The  foundation  was 
laid  5  feet  4  inches  below  low  water ;  the  rise  of  the  spring 
tide  is  Ui  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  stands  10  feet 
9  inches  above  high  water ;  the  top  is  paved  for  a  width  of 
nearly  40  feet,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  raised 
2  feet  above  the  other,  with  a  parapet  wall  2  feet  8  inches 
thick.  A  rubble  backing,  18  feet  wide,  next  the  parapet  on 
the  seaward  side,  led  to  a  long  glacis  of  ashlar  pitching  to  a 
slope  of  41^  to  1,  making  the  total  width  of  the  pier,  from  the 
&ce  of  the  harbour  wall  to  the  footing  of  the  glacis,  about 
250  feet.  The  action  of  heavy  seas  on  the  pitched  glacis  was 
such  that  receding  waves  tore  out  the  stones,  which  had  been 
previously  loosened  by  the  impact  of  the  advancing  waves, 
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or  had  been  blown  np  by  the  air  between  the  joints  subjected 
to  hydrostatic  pressure. 

By  experience  of  three  years  of  the  north  breakwater, 
Mr.  Murray  was  induced  to  construct  the  south  pier,  in 
1846,  with  a  glacis  to  the  seaward  side,  entirely  of  loose 
rubble  stone,  leaving  the  action  of  the  sea  to  adjust  the  slope. 
It  was  finished  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  north  pier, 


Fig.  247— Timber  Pier,  Great  Grimsby  Dooki, 

with  a  levelberm  about  8  feet  above  high  water,  and  a  slope 
of  6  to  1.  By  this  depression  of  the  level  of  the  backing,  a 
substantial  sea  wall  was  demanded  for  the  back  of  the  pier  as 
well  as  for  the  harbour  side.  This  pier  is  less  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sea  than  the  north  pier.* 

A  simple  timber  pier  is  represented  by  Fig.  247.    Two 
piers  of  this  form  are  erected  at  Great  Grimsby  docks, 

*  See  Mr.  Murray's  paper  on  "  Sonderland  Harbour,"  in  the  Fro^ 
t§eding$  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Ef%gin$$r$,  vol.  vi.  p.  266. 
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bounding  the  tidal  basin.  The  construction  is  of  open  timber, 
in  bays  of  piles  in  clusters,  25  feet  apart.  The  front  piles 
average  50  feet  in  length  and  14  inches  square,  with  a  batter 
of  i  inch  to  1  foot.  The  interior  or  abutting  piles  average 
86  feet  long  and  14  inches  square.  Each  pile  carries  a 
wrought-iron  shoe  of  28  lbs.  weight.  The  piles  are  supported 
and  shored  by  walings  and  diagonal  braces.  The  outside  of 
the  piers,  facing  the  sea,  is  protected  by  half-timber  fender- 
pieces,  spiked  to  the  walings,  which  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  heavy  seas  from  injuring  the  lock-gates, 
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Fig.  248 —South  Pier,  Rotterdam. 

and  of  checking  the  rush  of  the  tides  through  the  basin. 
The  planking  for  the  floor  is  laid  with  |-inch  spaces,  and 
wrought-iron  mooring  rings  are  fixed  at  intervals  of  100  feet 
along  the  inside  of  the  piers.  The  whole  of  the  timber  was 
creosoted. 

Dutch  engineers,  since  the  year  1850,  have  made  trial 
piers  on  the  system  of  fascine  embankments  in  vogue  in 
Holland.  Two  piers  or  moles  have  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction, since  1868,  to  form  an  approach  to  Rotterdam. 
They  are  formed  chiefly  of  fascines.  The  south  pier.  Fig.  248, 
1,258  yards  in  length,  is  finished,  and  ends  in  16  feet  5  inches 
of  water,  at  low  water.  The  northern  pier  was,  in  1875, 
completed  to  a  length  of  2,078  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
piers  are  constructed  of  successive  layers  of  <'  zinkstukken,*' 
or  fascine  mattresses,  15  inches  thick,  weighted  with  10  cwt. 
of  stone  per  square  yard.  For  the  body  of  the  pier,  there  are 
required  from  5  to  6  mattresses,  averaging,  with  the  stones, 
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89  inohes  thiek.  They  are  further  held  in  place  by  five  rows 
of  piles  driven  about  11  or  12  feet  through  this  mass  into  the 
sand  below.  The  outer  slopes  and  edges  of  the  mattresses 
are  covered  with  a  coating  of  stone  averaging  850  cubic  feet 
per  lineal  foot  of  pier.  The  part  above  water  is  covered  with 
larger  stones  retained  by  rows  of  small  oak  piles,  the  ends 
of  which  project  above  the  level  of  the  work  with  the  view  of 
breaking  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  crown  of  the  southern 
pier  is  26}  feet  wide,  rounded  on  the  upper  surface,  which 
attains  the  level  of  ordinary  high  water.  The  base  of 
the  work  is  124^-  feet  wide.  The  piles  connecting  the 
mattresses  are  carried  to  a  height  of  9  feet  10  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  piers.  A  roadway  is  fixed  to  the  piles, 
carrying  lines  of  rails  for  the  conveyance  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  pier.  The  height  of  the  pier  is  from 
18  feet  to  16i  feet.  The  cost  of  the  south  pier  was  £145,000, 
being  about  £88  98.  per  lineal  foot.  The  theory  of  this  kind 
of  breakwater-pier  is  that — 1st.  As  it  is  to  a  certain  degree 
elastic,  the  shocks  from  waves  produce  less  injury  to  it  than 
they  would  do  upon  a  rigid  and  divided  mass.  2nd.  That, 
in  a  short  time,  the  internal  interstices  will  be  completely 
closed  with  sand,  whilst  the  exposed  surface  will  be  coated, 
and,  so  to  speak,  agglomerated  with  sea  shells,  weed,  &o.,  so 
as  to  become  eventually  a  solid  mass.* 

A  pier,  simply  and  solely  for  the  purposes  of  landing  and 
embarking,  may  be  constructed  very  differently  from  the 
solid  and  substantial  structures  which  have  been  described. 
In  principle  it  may  be  made  so  that  it  shall  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  movements  of  the  sea — erected  on  piles.  One 
recent  example  of  open  pier-work  is  supplied  by  the  pier 
constructed  at  the  seaport  of  Huelva,  in  Spain,  for  the  Bio 
Tinto  Mining  Company,  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce. 

*  See  Mr.  T.  0.  Wataon^s  paper  on  '*The  Use  of  Fascines  in  Public 
Worki  of  Holland/'  in  the  liroeeedinft  of  ihi  Itutituiion  of  CivU 
BnghieorOt  vol.  xli.  p.  \6S. 
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The  design  of  this  pier  supplies  an  excellent  ineUnee  of 
opportunities  seized  and  applied  in  the  arrangementB  for 
working  the  raOway  traffic  on  the  pier  hy  gravitation.  The 
pier,  Fig.  249,  is  oonatmcted  on  cast-iron  screw-piles  and 
columns,  braced  together  with  vronght-iron  stnits,  stays. 


-     _        _ '-  -^ 

Fig.  S«8.— Pi«T,  Bio  Tinto  Mining  COmpMir- 

and  tie-rods.  The  piles  are  acrew-piles  arranged  in  groups 
of  eight  piles,  in  two  rows  of  four.  At  the  shore-end  theur 
distances  apart,  transversely,  are  7^  feet,  12  feet,  and  7i  feet 
successively.  Longitudinally  they  are  15  feet  apart  between 
centres.    In  the  deep-water  portion,  the  piles  are  all  12  feet 
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apart  traneverGely.  The  screw-piles  fornung  the  base  of  the 
pier  are  16  inches  in  diameter  and  11  inches  thick.  The 
acrew-blade  on  the  lower  end  of  each  pile,  Fig.  250,  is  5  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  6  inches,  and  a  held  in  place  hj 
two  bolts,  thongh  it  takes  its  bear- 
ing on  a  collar  oast  on  the  piles. 
The  screws  were  cast  separately 
from  the  piles,  for  convenience  of 
transit  from  England  to  Spain, 
case  any  of  the  piles  ehoiild  work 
out  of  position  daring  the  operatioi 
of  fixing  them,  a  radial  joint  of 
i  feet  radius  was  arranged  at  the 
snrface  of  the  ground  at  the  shore-end,  and  in  the  deep- 
water  portion  at  low-water  level,  for  adJQBtment  of  the 
upper  lengths  of  the  piles.  The  piles  were  screwed  to  depths 
varying  &om  16  feet  to  82  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  They  were  turned  by  means  of  a  capatan-head 
fixed  on  the  upper  end,  with  eight  arms  of  from  8  feet  to 
16  feet  in  length,  worked  at  the  shore-end  by  16  men, 
though  in  deep  water  from  46  to  110  men  were  employed, 
where  two  eapstans  worked  from  two  stagings  were  attached 
to  the  pile.  The  screws  descended  by  amounts  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  traversed.  Whilst  the 
pitch  of  the  screws  was  6  inches,  they  descended,  for  one 
turn,  4i,  5,  6,  6,  or  9  inches,  according  as  the  soil  was  solid 
or  light.  It  was  necessary  at  some  places  to  clear  each  pile 
of  its  core,  and  to  loosen  the  sand  into  which  it  was  screwed . 
This  was  effected  mostly  by  forcing  water  down  through 
the  piles. 

It  was  proved  by  repeated  trialsi  at  the  shore-end,  that  the 
ground  was  incapable  of  supporting  more  than  700  lbs.  per 
superficial  foot.  The  bearing  of  tiie  piles  was,  thereforei 
supplemented  by  that  of  timber  platfonus  composed  of 
12-inch  square  balks,  placed  lonnd  each  group  of  piles  trans* 
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versely  to  the  centre  line  of  the  pier  and  supporting  the 
piles,  which  were  fitted  with  cast-iron  discs  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  hearing,  on  sills  laid  longitudinally.  The  discs 
were  fixed  in  place  on  the  piles  so  as  to  take  their  hearing  on 
the  sills  after  the  platforms  had  settled  down  under  a  proof- 
load.  The  hearing  area  of  each  platform  and  the  group  of 
screws  amounted  together  to  about  1,000  square  feet  at  the 
shore-end,  and  1,500  feet  in  deep  water,  so  that  the  gross 
loads  supported  per  square  foot  of  bearing  surface  were  re- 
spectively  691  lbs.  and  718  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

The  columns  which  rest  on  the  screw-piles  are  15  inches 
in  diameter,  of  cast  iron,  1  inch  thick,  upon  which  caps  and 
girder-beds  are  cast.  The  columns  are  16  feet  from  centre  to 
centre  longitudinally,  and  are  made  up  in  lengths  with  ex* 
temal  flanges.  The  flanges  are  faced  and  bolted  together, 
making  one  continuous  length  from  the  screw  to  the  cap  on 
the  column.  The  piles  and  columns  constituting  a  bay  are 
strutted  and  braced  together  by  longitudinal  and  cross 
girders,  and  horizontally  by  channel  irons.  Diagonal  tie- 
rods  1^  to  Ij^  inches  in  diameter,  and  angle-iron  stays,  are 
applied.  The  main  lattice-girders  over  the  15-feet  openings 
are  4  feet  deep.  There  are  three  floors  or  stages  for  lines  of 
rail  at  three  levels.  The  roadway  of  the  first  floor  is  sup- 
ported by  cross-bearers  of  pitch  pine,  11  inches  square  at 
5 -feet  centres,  riveted  to  two  vertical  angle-irons  forming  a 
pocket.  On  these  the  longitudinal  bearers  for  the  rails,  12 
inches  by  9  inches  deep,  are  laid.  The  roadways  of  the 
second  floor  are  carried  on  corbels. 

There  are  four  sets  of  spouts  for  the  shipment  of  ores,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  pier  head.  They  are  constructed  to  meet 
the  varying  levels  in  the  rise  and  faH  of  the  tide,  and  the  dif- 
ferent heights  in  vessels.  Each  set  of  spouts  has  four  fixed 
divisions.  The  shoot  is  raised  or  lowered  by  side  chains 
working  in  sheaves  on  a  cross-bar  spindle  under  the  inner 
end,  and  is  adjusted  to  angle  of  1£  to  !•     A  steeper  angle 
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ihan  this  admits  of  a  too  rapid  descent  of  the  ore.  At  a 
less  inclination,  the  ore  does  not  readily  clear  itself  from  the 
spout.  The  quadrant  and  pinion,  with  hand-gear,  fitted  to 
the  derrick  frame  for  moving  the  spout  horizontally  over  the 
ship's  hold,  are  most  useful  in  trimming  the  ship  during  the 
operation  of  loading.  The  flow  of  the  mineral  from  the 
phoot  is  regulated  by  a  door  at  its  lower  end,  as  is  usually 
done  in  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  door  is  controlled  by 
means  of  two  side  chains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shoot, 
worked  from  two  oak  drums  fixed  on  one  spindle  working  in 
two  carriages  in  the  derrick  frame.] 


CHAPTER  E. 

QUAY  WALM.— DOCK  WALLS. 

The  quay  walls  of  a  harbonr  are  required  to  fulfil  the  same 
conditions  as  the  walls  of  river  wharfs,  that  is  to  say,  to  re- 
sist the  lateral  thrust  of  the  ground,  and  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  vessels.  For  the  attainment  of  the  latter  condition, 
it  is  important  that  they  be  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  this  object  is  attained,  the  stability  of 
the  wall  itself  is  diminished.  The  late  estimable  Mr.  Bennie, 
and  after  him  the  minority  of  English  engineers,  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  two  conditions  by  building  their  quay  walls 
with  a  curvilinear  batter  on  both  sides,  laying  the  courses  nor- 
mally to  the  curve  as  in  Fig.  251.  By  this  means  the  stability 
of  the  wall  for  the  same  cubical  quantity  of  masonry  is  cer- 
tainly increased,  and  the  face  stones — ^being,  in  feet,  voussoirs 
— connect  the  masonry  intimately  throughout.  At  the  same 
time  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  execution  is  greater  than  in  a 
wall  with  horizontal  masonry,  and  this  mode  of  construction 
entails  the  necessity  of  using  inclined  piles,  which  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  Dutch  engineers  occa- 
sionally incline  the  two  faces  of  the  wall  in  a  direction 
parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  so  that  they  overhang  on  the 
inner  side  at  the  top.  The  radiating  joints  in  such  cases  are 
dispensed  with ;  but  the  stability  of  such  walls,  especially 
when  constructed  upon  soft  mud,  is  never  satisfactory,  for 
the  overhanging  portion  of  the  masonry  adds  to  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  earth  upon  that  portion  of  the  foundations  and 
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wall  below  the  ceotre  of  gravity.  WaUe  of  this  description 
mxy  almost  always  be  noticed  to  have  yielded  at  the  feet.  In 
the  French  porta  upon  the  Channel  it  is  customary  to  bnild 
the  walls  nearly  vertical  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  262, 


Elr.  Wl.-aiaj  W«U.  Tig.  SSS.-Qu*)'  Will.  H«Tre. 

which  is  taken  from  the  quay  wall  of  the  outer  harbour  at 
Havre.  The  mean  tbickneas  adopted  in  these  ports  is  not 
less  than  0*40  of  the  total  height  considered  as  unity ;  and, 
atrange  as  it  may  appear  to  oor  ideas  npon  the  lobjeet,  it  is 
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foimd  piaotically  that  this  great  thickness  is  not  sufficient  to 
insure  the  stahiiity  of  the  walls  in  many  cases,  for  many  of 
them  have  yielded. 

The  rounded  outline  of  the  hottom  of  ships  admits  of  the 
formation  of  a  set-off,  or  of  an  apron,  to  protect  the  founda- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  docks  at  Antwerp,  as  the  rock  in 
which  they  were  excavated  was  sufficiently  solid  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  a  facing  of  masonry,  the  set-off  was 
formed  in  the  rock  itself.  This  is,  however,  a  coarse  of  pro- 
ceeding which  should  only  he  resorted  to  when  there  ean  be 
no  danger  of  the  undermining  of  the  walls. 

The  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  quay  walls,  and  the  pre« 
cise  mode  of  construction  to  be  adopted,  must  evidently,  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  depend  upon  local  considerations 
of  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  labour.  The  most  important 
theoretical  consideration  affecting  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  earth  behind  them  is  exposed  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry  twice  a  day,  and  that  the  capillary  action  of  the 
ground  causes  this  action  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
limits  of  the  tidal  range.  The  earth  in  this  condition  must 
be  considered  to  be  a  semifluid  mass  assuming  naturally  a 
slope  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  horizontal  Hue.  But 
the  most  serious  difficulty  attending  the  construction  of  the 
quay  walls  of  ports  arises  from  the  yielding  of  the  mud  under 
the  foundations.  If  the  mud  lie  upon  a  solid  substratum 
which  can  be  reached  by  piles,  it  is  possible  to  found  the 
wall  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guarantee  it  from  any  danger 
arising  exclusively  from  the  vertical  pressure.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  mud  moves  laterally  under  the  com- 
pression of  the  earthwork  behind  the  walls,  driving  out  their 
foundations,  and  forcing  up  the  bed  of  the  harbour.  Accidents 
of  this  description  occurred  at  Southampton,  Lorient,  and 
Rochefort ;  and  it  appears  that  if  the  stratum  of  mud  be  of 
great  thickness,  the  only  effectual  mode  of  combating  the 
danger  is  to  lighten  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  filling  behind 
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the  walls  by  means  of  fascines,  timber  platforms,  or  by  hollow 
vaulting.  The  qnay  at  Lorient  is  erected  npon  a  bed  of  mnd 
of  unfathomable  depth,  and  in  this  case  both  the  wall  and 
the  platform  behind  it  are  carried  upon  piles  driven  with  the 
broad  end  downwards. 

Guard  piles  ought  to  be  placed  in  front  of  quay  walls  to 
protect  them  from  the  abrasion  of  the  vessels  moored  along- 
side as  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  or  from  the  shocks  of 
vessels  driven  against  the  walls,  occasionally  with  consider- 
able violence.  These  piles  need  not  descend  below  low-water 
mark  of  neap  tides ;  they  are  usually  bolted  to  the  masonry, 
and  covered  with  an  iron  cap.  In  the  angles  of  harbours, 
staircases  or  inclined  roads  may  be  placed,  to  assist  in  un- 
loading small  boats.  The  only  important  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  their  formation  are,  that  all  external  arrises  be 
rounded  off,  and  every  description  of  projection  likely  to 
injure  the  bottoms  of  vessels  studiously  avoided.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  all  ladders,  mooring  rings,  or  other  facilities 
for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  port. 

[The  lock  walls  of  the  Victoria  (London)  Docks  afford  an 
instance  of  iron  framework  and  masses  of  concrete  in  com- 
bination, similar  to  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Brunswick  Wharf,  Blackwall.  The  piles  are  arranged  in  bays 
87  feet  8  inches  in  length,  7  feet  1  inch  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  main  piles.  The  intervening  space  is  occupied  for  a 
depth  of  15  feet  from  the  top  by  three  cast-iron  plates,  re- 
tained laterally  by  the  edges  of  the  main  piles.  The  lower 
intervening  space  is  occupied  by  cast-iron  sheet  piles  20  feet 
long,  three  in  each  bay.  In  the  rear  of  each  main  pile, 
18  feet  distant  from  it,  a  timber  land-tie  20  feet  long  is  driven. 
It  is  connected  by  tie-bolts  to  the  main  pile,  and  the  inter- 
space is  occupied  by  concrete  walling. 

To  Mr.  B.  B.  Btoney  must  be  assigned  the  merit  of  develop- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  the  capacities  of  the  system  of  con- 
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creie  work  for  the  eonBtmction  of  large  stmctnres  in  the 
sea.  In  1861  he  designed  and  proceeded  with  the  ezeeation 
of  quay  walls  forming  a  portion  of  a  large  tidal  basin  and 
other  works  at  the  port  of  Dnblin,  with  artificial  blocks  of 
large  size,  containing  nearly  5,000  cubic  feet  of  material, 
weighing  850  tons.  The  blocks,  when  laid  in  place,  reach 
from  a  depth  of  24  feet  below  equinoctial  low  water  to  8  feet 
above  that  level,  being  27  feet  high.  They  are  21  feet 
4  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  long  in  the  direction  of 
the  wall ;  and,  when  set  in  place,  a  length  of  12  lineal  feet  of 
the  quay  is  laid,  at  one  operation,  np  to  ordinary  low- water 
level.  The  upper  portion  of  the  wall,  15  feet  10  inches  in 
height  above  low- water  level,  is  built  of  concrete  in  the  usual 
manner  by  tidal  work,  and  is  faced  with  granite  ashlar  to 
ofier  a  smooth  bearing  for  ships.  It  is  coped  with  granite 
in  blocks  of  from  2  tons  to  4  tons.  The  total  height  of  the 
wall  is  42  feet  10  inches.  Vertical  grooves,  8  feet  wide  and 
18  inehes  deep,  are  made  in  the  sides  of  each  block,  so  as  to 
form  a  well  8  feet  square  between  every  two  blocks.  This 
well  is  filled  with  concrete  which  acts  as  a  dowel,  and  effec- 
tually closes  up  the  blocks.  The  concrete  consists  of  1  part 
of  Portland  cement  to  7  of  harbour  ballast.  The  outer  face 
of  each  block  is  formed  of  calp  limestone  quarried  near 
Dnblin,  having  smooth  joints,  easily  squared.  The  form  for 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  block  is  moulded  in  planking,  and 
the  hearting  consists  of  rough  stones  weighing  from  2  tons 
downwards,  about  which  the  concrete  is  packed  by  means  of 
tamping  irons.  The  blocks  were  manufactured  on  a  side 
stage,  and  were  removed  and  placed  by  means  of  floating 
shears  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  quay 
wall  so  constructed,  48  feet  high,  amounts  to  £84  per  lineal 
foot,  or  to  JS40  per  foot  including  £6  for  interest  on  plant. 
Mr.  Btoney  estimates  that  the  cost,  if  built  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  coffer-dam,  would  be  more  than  twice  this  sum. 
Contrasting  with  Mr.  Stoney*s  monolithic  system,  the  oon« 
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stractionofUr  Binnlees  dockwallHatAvotunoatli,  Fig.  268, 
mar  oe  referred  to     The  walls  were  built;  in  a  irencli,  on 


I^.  3U.-Dock  Wall,  A 

each  side  of  which  piles  were  driven.    Stretchers  were  intro- 
duced as  the  excavated  material  was  removed.    The  foanda- 
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tions  were  of  blue  lias  concrete  laid  to  a  depth  generally  of 
6  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  docks,  and  4  feet 
thick.  At  other  places,  where  the  gronnd  was  a  weak  clay^ 
the  foundation  of  concrete  was  carried  down  to  the  sand  to 
v'arious  depths  down  to  17  feet  below  the  floor,  as  indicated 
by  dot  lines  in  the  figure.  On  the  blue  lias  concrete,  2  feet 
below  the  floor  of  the  dock,  the  wall  was  built  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  mixed  with  rough  blocks,  faced  with  ashlar 
work  in  Pennant  stone,  to  a  height  of  18  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  concrete  was  tipped  into  the  excavation  from  the  sorfftce, 
out  of  barrows,  and  at  the  back  it  was  rammed  against  the 
piles  and  poling  boards.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  carried 
np  in  ashlar,  averaging  2  feet  in  thickness,  at  the  same  rate 
at  which  the  cement  concrete  was  put  in.  The  upper  part 
of  the  wall  was  backed  with  coursed  rubble  of  the  ordinary 
description.  By  building  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  in  oon- 
Crete,  and  the  upper  in  rubble,  time  was  saved  as  well  as  cost* 
The  concrete  set  more  quickly  than  rubble,  and  in  ground 
easily  aflected  by  wet  weather  and  liable  to  settlement  that 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  total  height  of  the 
wall  above  the  foundation  is  42  feet.  The  thickness  at  the 
base  is  17  feet,  and  that  at  the  top  is  7  feet.  The  foundation 
is  20  feet  wide. 

The  quay  walls  of  the  Albert  Docks,  Hull,  opened  in  1869, 
were  constructed  of  sandstone  masonry.  The  foreshore  near 
the  quay  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  Humber  silt,  or,  as  it 
is  locally  called,  warp,  in  some  places  80  feet  thick.  This 
deposit  thins  out  towards  the  water-line,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  bed  of  peat  of  from  2  feet  to  8  feet  thick.  Beneath  the 
peat  there  are  two  beds  of  clay,  separated  by  a  bed  of  sand. 
The  western  wall.  Fig.  254,  was  founded  in  the  sand  at  a 
depth  of  8  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  on  a  bed  of 
concrete,  defended  by  sheet  piling  in  front.  On  the  north 
side,  where  the  sand  thinned  out,  the  masonry  was  placed 
on  the  clay  direct,  without  concrete  or  sheet  piling.    The 
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Beetion  adopted  for  the  sontb  wall,  after  a  ffulnre  of  tlift 
bank  had  taken  place  there,  are  shown  in  Fig.  256.  For  the 
west  end,  where  the  sand  extended  to  19  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  dock,  two  rows  of  close  aheet  piles  were 
driven  20  feet  9  inches  apart,  the  back  row  being  25  feet 
long,  and  the  front  row  13  feet  long.  The  sand  was  exca- 
vated to  a  depth  of  8  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  and 
was  replaced  by  concrete  up  to  a  level  of  i  feet  below  the 
bottom.  At  other  places,  where  the  wall  rests  direct  on  clay, 
sheet  piling  is  only  driveo  at  the  back  of  the  foandation  into 
the  sand. 


ttf.  tH.-Dock  W*U,  Hull.  ng.  W.—Dol  Wall,  Hall. 

The  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Junction  Dock,  at  Hall, 
opened  in  1829,  were  laid  entirely  on  piles  driven  into  loose 
soil,  as  sketched  m  Fig.  26,  page  44.  The  modem  practice 
of  distributed  fonndations  on  concrete,  in  sabstitntioi)  for 
troublesome  and  costly  rows  of  piles,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  recent  dockwork  at  Hull,  afibrds  a  pleasing  contrast. 

In  the  conatmction  of  the  Marseilles  docks.  Fig.  266,  the 
quay  walls  were  built  of  blocks  of  concrete  on  a  rubble  base. 
At  a  depth  of  19  feet  8  inches  below  low  water  a  rabble  em- 
bankment is  formed,  having  a  base  about  28  feet  in  width, 
with  slopes  of  2  to  1.  On  this  foundation  a  wall,  consisting 
of  four  courses  of  blocks  of  concrete,  is  bnilt.  Each  course  if 
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about  5  feet,  deep,  and  the  fonr  conraes  make  a  total  height 
of  19  feet  8  inehes  to  the  water  level.  These  courses  were 
loaded  with  two  loose  courses  of  similar  blocks  for  six  months 
in  order  to  settle  the  bank ;  after  which  they  were  removed, 
and  the  wall  was  built  up  about  3  feet  more, .to  the  level  of 
the  quay.  The  width  of  these  blocks  is  about  11  feet.  The 
bank  of  rubble  is  carried  up  behind  the  wall  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  blocks  of  concrete.  In  several  places  the  embank- 
ment beneath  the  wall  moved  by  shpping  forward  and  causing 
the  walls  to  lean  over  into  the  docks.  The  heap  of  stoDes 
piled  up  on  the  back  of  the  wall  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
for  tfamstiog  the  wall  ontw.irds. 


Tig.  266.-Qii»T  Well,  KarasiLitiS  Decks, 

The  quality  of  a  dock  wall  ia  of  little  imp  jrtance  compared 
with  the  quantity.  It  must  have  weight  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  chafing  and  bamping  of  large  vessels,  and  it  should 
be  sufficiently  strong  not  only  to  hold  any  amount  of  any 
kind  of  backing  laid  against  It,  but  to  carry  a  head  of  water 
equal  to  its  height  if  it  were  left  dry  on  the  other  side.  The 
section,  as  a  Bection,  may  be  amply  strong,  and  yet  there 
may  be  a  fault  in  the  foundation.  Mr.  Alfred  Giles  mentions 
a  dock  wall  erected  by  him,  which  had  a  width  of  25  feet  at 
the  base  resting  od  gravel,  and  a  height  of  forty  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  tideway  to  the  coping.  That  wall  moved, 
though  not  seriously,  but  enough  to  show  that  a  base  of 
25  feet  was  not  sufficient  for  a  wall  of  that  height.  Founded 
on  gravel  6  or  8  feet  deep,  the  wall  did  not  move  ;  but  when 
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there  was  only  8  feet  of  gravel  on  a  substratum  of  clay  the 
clay  moved,  and  the  wall  slid  forward  some  inches.  The 
walls  of  locks,  fortified  by  inverts,  do  not  slide.  The  in- 
ference is  that  if  a  mass  of  concrete  or  other  heavy  deposit 
were  laid  in  front  of  the  wall  at  the  base  the  wall  would  not 
move ;  or  if  a  wall  be  well  founded  on  a  wide  base  of  rubble, 
like  the  wall  at  Marseilles,  to  provide  a  non-slipping  founda- 
tion, wanting  the  pile  of  rubble  backing  thus  applied,  the 
conditions  of  stability  would  be  met. 

This  argument  leads  to  the  consideration  of  two  illustrative 
instances  in  point.  Mr.  James  Barton's  quay  at  Greenore, 
Fig.  257,  has  a  total  height  of  47  feet  6  inches  ;  it  is  15  feet 
wide  at  the  base  and  7  feet  0  inches  wide  at  the  top,  with  a 
batter  of  1  in  9.  It  is  founded  21}  ^^^^  below  low  water; 
there  is  a  rise  of  tide  of  16  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  wall 
stands  10  feet  above  high  water.  The  bottom  generally 
consists  of  sand  and  gravel,  but  there  is  a  short  length  of 
rock.  The  ground  was  dredged  to  a  depth  of  about  4j[-  feet, 
and  the  bottom  was  levelled  by  divers  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded. The  wall  was  faced  with  concrete  blocks,  weighing 
S^  tons,  laid  header  and  stretcher.  The  blocks  were  8}  feet 
deep  for  the  two  lowermost  courses,  and  8  feet  deep  upwards ; 
the  width  of  the  wall  was  alternately  4  feet  2  inches  and 
2  feet  10  inches.  The  back  of  the  wall  was  built  of  soft 
concrete  in  bags,  each  containing  a  cubic  yard ;  the  use  of 
which  was  initiated  in  September,  1870.  The  bags  were 
dropped  from  skips  through  the  bottom,  which  was  opened 
for  the  purpose,  and  adjusted  by  divers.  The  bags  fitted  to 
each  other  and  to  the  hearting  of  soft  concrete  which  was 
deposited  from  skips  without  bags.  At  the  toe  of  the  wall,  a 
protecting  body  of  blue  clay  puddle  is  bedded,  2}  feet  deep, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  sand,  covered  by  a  layer  of  rubble 
stones  2  feet  deep,  extending  15  feet  in  width  from  the  face 
of  the  wall.  Mr.  Barton  considers  that  the  face  of  the  wall 
might  very  well  have  been  constructed  of  bags  of  concrete, 
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like  the  back,  instead  of 
regular  blocks  of  concrete, 
which  demanded  exact  ad- 
justment. 

The  last  section  of  the 
qaay  wall,  200  feet  long, 
including  the  return  wall 
which  faced  the  littoral  cur- 
reot,  was,  under  low  water, 
furmed  of  blocks  of  con- 
crete, weighing  100  tons 
each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  258. 
They  were  formed  in  moulds 
constructedof  8-inch  plank s, 
just  above  low  water,  and 
their  size  was  regulated  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  to 
be  lifted  by  flotation  before 
high  water.  Each  block 
was  of  the  entire  thickness, 
and  was  10  feet  long  in  the 
face  of  the  wall.  The  cost 
of  the  quay  wall,  840  feet 
long,  averaging  46  feet  in 
height,  including  fenders, 
excluding  the  dredging  of 
the  site,  was  at  the  rate  of 
£27  8s.  per  lineal  yard. 

With  respect  to  the  use 
of  bags  of  concrete  for  sub- 
marine cons  traction,  there 
is  no  difliculty  in  eflTecting 
a  good  jointing  between  the 
bags.  They  are  easily  ad- 
justed by  divers  so  as  to  be 
packed  together,  and  make 
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vtry  solid  work.  A  ettrioas  illostralion  occurred  on  the  ooart 
of  Holland,  where  &  aaiUnj;  vessel  ladeu  with  bags  of  Portland 
cemeut  foundered  close  to  the  coast.  When,  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  the  bags  were  recovered  and  brought  on  shore, 
the  cement  in  every  bag  had  become  solid,  and  the  solid  had 
assumed  the  precise  form  of  the  bag,  even  to  tbe  weft  and 
woof.  It  had  to  be  broken  np  and  nsed  as  macadam. 
Tbe  water,  of  coarse,  bad  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the 
cement. 

The  second  illastrati^e   instance  of  ft  qaay  wall  stably 


founded  is  the  quay  wall.  Fig.  25J>,  nt  the  month  of  tbe  Rhone, 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lonis  Canal.  The  wall,  11  feet 
thick,  is  composed  of  foot  blocks  of  concrete,  each  11  feet 
long,  B  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  1  inch  deep,  on  a  base 
of  rubble  6^  feet  deep  and  26  feet  wide.  Tbe  concrete  wall 
was  provisionally  loaded  with  tiers  of  blocks  before  the 
snperstmctnre  was  added,  a  precantion  generally  practised 
by  French  engineers  to  prevent  nndue  settlement.  Tbe  wall 
is  surmounted  by  a  snperBtractnre  of  rnbble  faced  with  ashlar 
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8}  feet  high  and  9i  feet  wide.  The  oast  of  the  wall  amounted 
to  £4:8  per  lineal  yard,  including  dredging,  staging,  and 
loading. 

From  the  foregoing  discussions,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  many 
situations,  foundations  are  kid  and  constructed  without  the 
aid  of  co£fer-dam8.  The  French  engineers  resorted  to  the 
system  introduced  hy  M.  Vicat  so  long  since  as  1818.  This 
system  consists  in  forming  enclosures  of  sheet-piling  up  to 
low-water  level  and  filling  in  with  hydraulic  concrete,  on 
which  the  piers  are  huilt  in  the  usual  manner.  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Miller,  it  has  been  noticed,*  constructed,  about  the  year 
1862,  sea  walls  and  quays  in  deep  water  without  the  aid  of 
cofifer-dams :  forming  the  walls  under  low  water  of  a  com- 
bination of  cast-iron  guide-piles  in  the  front,  with  a  con- 
tinuous stone  facing,  which  is  slid  down  and  over  the  piles, 
enclosing  them,  and  of  concrete  backing  deposited  in  a  soft 
state. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison,  in  1870,  adopted  the  plan  of  building 
a  quay  wall,  where  there  was  80  feet  depth  of  water  at  low 
water,  upon  cylinders,  and  arches  between  the  cylinders, 
with  sheet-piling  of  cast  iron  at  the  back. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  adopted  the  system  of  brick-cylinder 
foundations  for  the  Plantation  Quay  at  Glasgow,  where  there 
was  a  depth  of  from  50  to  80  feet  of  quicksand.  A  coffer- 
dam to  get  down  to  the  rock  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
cylinders  he  employed  were  12  feet  in  diameter  externally, 
built  in  a  succession  of  rings  of  brick  and  Portland  cement, 
the  rings  being  each  2^  feet  deep  and  2^  feet  in  width  of 
rim.  The  cylinders  are  grooved  and  tongued  into  each 
other,  and  are  straight  and  vertical.  The  average  depth  to 
which  they  were  sunk  is  52  feet  4  inches  below  the  surface. 
Each  ring  of  which  the  cylinder  was  composed  was  9  tons 
in  weight,  and  the  rings  were  placed  one  above  the  other  to 
weight  tiie  cylinder  and  send  it  down.     When  extra  weight 

*  ^it<#,  p.  401. 
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was  reqtiired,  iron  rings  5  incheB  thick  and  of  6  or  S  tons 
weight  were  added.  The  excavation  was  accotuplisbed  by 
meoDB  of  Mr.  MUroy's  excavator. 

Wharves  or  quays  of  timber  are  exemplified  in  Fig.  260. 
It  forms  the  face  of  a  part  of  the  embaokment  near  the 


ng.  2t).~'rbam  WlaiC  AUwt  Dooki,  Bull. 

Albert  Docks,  Hull,  fronting  the  Hamber.  It  is  10  feet 
wide,  and  the  floor  stands  6  feet  above  high  water.  It  is 
eonstracted  on  two  rows  of  piles,  with  sheet-piling  behind 
the  front  row.  The  back  row  of  piles  is  tied  back  to  a  third 
row.] 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOCKa 

[A  DOCK  is  a  receptacle  for  ships.  There  are  wet  docJcs,  in 
which  the  ships  float  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  loading 
cargo  or  unloading  it.  They  have  been  called  ''floating 
docks  *'  also,  but  "  wet  docks  **  is  the  better  designation. 
There  are  dry  docks,  graving  docks,  or  repairing  docks,  for 
the  cleaning  and  the  repair  of  ships.  There  are  also  floating 
dry  docks,  commonly  called  floating  docks,  an  expression  now 
employed  to  signify  a  dock  which  floats,  and  carries  a  ship 
in  it  or  upon  it.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  expression 
"  floating  dock  '*  has  drifted  from  its  original  signification. 

The  port  of  Liverpool  is  now  the  chief  port  in  the  empire. 
The  power  to  construct  the  flrst  dock  in  Liverpool  was  given 
by  the  Dock  Act  of  1709.  Subsequently  it  was  known  &s 
the  Old  Dock,  and  the  level  of  its  sill  was  adopted,  and  has 
been  used  ever  since,  as  the  established  datum  of  the  port. 
It  was  a  very  humble  beginning,  not  more  than  8^  acres  in 
extent ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  first  recorded  instances  of  the  application  of 
gates  to  a  dock  for  the  retention  of  water  within  it  at  all 
times  at  a  nearly  uniform  level,  to  complete  it  as  a  wet  dock. 
To  the  engineer  of  the  dock,  Mr.  Thomas  Steers,  is  due  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  dock  gates. 
During  the  first  hundred  years  from  the  opening  of  the  Old 
Dock,  little  progress  was  made  at  Liverpool  in  dock  works. 
In  1816,  the  total  wet-dock  area  was  only  84  acres.     lu 
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1825,  nine  years  later,  it  was  extended  to  47  acres ;  in  1846, 
to  108  acres ;  in  1861,  to  220  acres.  The  new  works  now 
in  course  of  constmction  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends 
of  the  Dock  estate  comprise,  at  the  north  end,  a  half-tide 
dock  of  18  acres,  having  two  lock  entrances,  with  an  open 
basin  direct  from  the  Mersey;  a  great  dock  with  three 
branches  leading  oat  of  it,  of  an  aggregate  area  of  48  acres, 
and  specially  intended  for  the  ase  of  the  large  ocean-going 
steamship  trade ;  an  18-acre  dock  for  the  accommodation  oi 
the  coal  trade ;  a  repairing  dock  of  8  acres ;  and  2  gravbg 
docks.  The  new  docks  at  the  south  end  will  include 
special  provision  for  the  local  carrying,  import,  and  other 
trades,  of  82  acres.  The  total  additions,  north  and  south, 
will  amount  to  114  acres  of  wet-dock  area,  with  nearly 
6  miles  of  quayage.  On  the  completion  of  these  great  works, 
the  area  of  the  wet  docks  in  Liverpool  will  amount  to  865 
acres,  with  24  miles  of  quayage.  The  Birkenhead  docks 
exhibit  a  total  of  160  acres,  with  9  miles  of  quayage. 
Taken  together,  the  total  wet-dock  area  in  the  estate  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  will  amount  to  525 
acres,  or  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  a  square  mile,  with  a 
lineal  quay  frontage  of  88  miles.  The  general  plan  of  the 
docks  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  261 ; 
and  a  table  of  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  Liverpool 
docks  is  added,  page  456.* 

*  The  Editor  ia  indebted  for  this  historical  information  aboul  Liver- 
pool Docks  to  the  Address  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  President  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  published  in  the  J^raeeedin^t,  vol.  lii.  p.  15 ; 
for  the  general  plan  to  Mr.  J.  N.  6hoolbred*s  paper  on  the  '*  River 
Mersey  and  its  Estuary,"  in  the  FrocMdingtf  vol.  zlvi.  p.  21 ;  and  for 
the  tabulated  particulars  to  Mr.  J .  B.  Redman's  Chatham  1>ctures  oo 
Marine  Engineering. 
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The  form  of  the  enclosed  area  of  a  wet  dock  is  governed 
by  the  conditions  of  the  site.  The  square  dock  is  the 
least  costly,  requiring  the  shortest  length  of  wharfing  for  a 
given  area.  But  it  presents  of  course  the  minimum  length 
of  quay  accommodation  for  the  area,  which  is  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  oblong  rectangle  is  more  serviceable.  The 
earliest  docks  in  the  metropolis — the  West  India  Docks — 
present  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  as  5  or  6  to  1, 
and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  convenient 
docks  in  the  river. 

The  entrances  to  docks  are  amongst  the  earliest  subjects 
for  consideration  in  the  design  of  docks,  especially  on  a 
rapid  tideway.  Respecting  the  best  form  and  diiection  for 
the  entrance,  the  entrance  should  be  placed  at  such  an  angle 
to  the  course  of  the  tide  that  ships  may  be  docked  with 
facility — an  acute  angle  pointing  to  the  flood,  that  is,  point- 
mg  upwards.  But,  for  undocking  a  vessel,  she  is  brought 
out  head  first;  and  if  the  entrance  point  up  stream,  she 
would  be  liable  to  kant  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  direction 
nearly  square  to  the  stream  is  recommended  as  the  best  for 
wet  docks ;  or  an  acute  angle  of  60^  with  the  flood.  The 
direction  is  of  less  importance  if  there  be  made  a  great  width 
at  the  entrance,  by  rounding  or  splaying  the  wings. 

The  next  question  affecting  the  approaches  is  the  design 
of  the  lock,  whether  it  should  be  single  or  double ;  that  is, 
whether  it  should  be  provided  with  two  pairs  of  gates  or 
three  pairs,  and  whether  there  should  be  an  outer  half-tide 
basin  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  entering  and  de- 
parting in  one  tide,  so  that  the  operation  of  docking  and 
undocking  should  not  affect  the  level  of  water  in  the  docks. 

For  the  construction  of  the  dock,  the  excavation  is  to  be 
considered,  and  the  formation  of  the  quay  banks  beyond 
the  dock  walls ;  also  the  preliminary  borings  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  strata  below  the  lowest  work ;  pumping  water 
ifirom  the  excavation  whilst  in  progress ;  coffer-dams,  and  the 
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most  eoonomieal  mode  of  raising  the  exoavated  material  to 
the  surface ;  the  condition  of  the  floor  as  to  porosity  or 
lightness ;  the  character  of  the  quay  walls  and  the  hacking ; 
entrance  locks,  and  bridges  across  them;  warehouse  and 
shed  accommodation. 

Steam-power  is  used  for  raising  the  material  excavated, 
by  winding  engines  or  by  locomotives.  For  them,  of  course, 
lines  of  contractors'  rails  are  laid.  Accurate  borings  must 
be  taken  at  both  extremities  of  the  proposed  site  and  at 
intervals  along  the  quay  walls,  and  at  entrances  or  connect- 
ing locks.  They  should  be  carried  down  below  the  level  of 
any  foundation  work.  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  over- 
bore the  site.  Over-boring  may  happen  where  competitive 
designs  or  estimates  are  in  preparation,  when  the  bore-holes 
may  not  be  properly  plugged  up.  A  celebrated  instance  of 
this  kind  occnired  at  Hull  in  the  construction  of  the  Albert 
Dock.  A  dock  had  been  proposed  there  for  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  dock,  and  borings 
had  been  made  at  various  times.  Now  the  alluvial  soil  of 
the  Humber  consists  of  a  bed  of  silt  80  feet  thick,  on  a  seam 
of  stiff  clay  and  pebbles  from  80  to  40  feet  thick,  succeeded 
by  a  stratum  of  quicksand  of  equal  depth  overlying  the 
chalk.  The  foundations  for  the  dock  were  in  some  parts 
carried  down  into  the  sand,  and  one  of  those  old  borings, 
made  as  far  back  as  1888  by  Mr.  Stead,  of  Hull,  had 
been  carried  down  more  than  120  feet,  to  the  chalk. 
When  the  excavations  were  in  progress  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water  and  sand  boiled  up  through  bore-holes,  and 
gave  so  much  trouble  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  site 
for  the  apron  of  the  entrance  lock  to  be  shifted  out  of 
their  way. 

Quay  walls  have  already  been  treated.  The  manner  in 
which  quay  walls  are  backed  is  a  point  of  importance.  The 
slope  of  the  excavations  behind  the  walls  should  be  benched 
in  horizontal  steps,  and  the  backing  behind  the  walls  should 
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be  laid  in  thin  conrses  well  rammed.  When  gravel  is  ex- 
cavated a  backing  of  thin  concrete  relieves  the  walls  very 
much  of  undue  pressure  from  freshly  deposited  backing 
material. 

To  prevent  access  of  tidal  water  under  the  aprons  of  locks, 
where  arched  inverts  have  been  dispensed  with,  it  has  been 
customary  to  drive  rows  of  sheet-piling  at  the  outer  and 
inner  margins  of  the  apron,  and  across  the  apron  at  the 
pointing  sill,  down  to  the  solid  substratum.  Thus  the 
passage  laterally  of  subterranean  water  is  prevented.  But 
many  locks  and  docks  are  now  built  without  any  sheet- 
piling,  on  a  mass  of  concrete  stepped  down  lower  at  the 
pointing  sills,  to  eflfect  the  same  object  as  that  of  sheet-piling, 
namely,  to  do  away  with  a  straight  horizontal  joint  under 
the  work,  and  to  cut  off  the  water,  and  also  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  gates. 

The  application  of  hydraulic  power  for  moving  gates  and 
swing-bridges  at  docks  is  very  generally  resorted  to.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  of  universal  application,  for  it  would 
be  quite  inexpedient  in  a  dock  where  the  trade  is  small  and 
the  opening  of  the  gates  infrequent,  or  in  the  case  of  a  swing- 
bridge  that  is  opened  only  once  or  twice  a  day.  Where 
there  is  a  large  traffic,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
open  the  gates  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  especially  in  spring 
tides,  when  the  tides  remain  only  for  a  short  time  on  a  level ; 
and  frequently,  from  there  being  a  pressure  of  shipping,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  work  the  lock  to  the  latest 
moment.  Another  useful  application  of  hydraulic  power  is 
to  work  capstans  on  pier-heads.  A  capstan  may  require 
thirty  or  forty  men  to  work  it ;  the  confusion  and  labour  are 
avoided  by  the  substitution  of  hydraulic  machinery. 

An  excellent  typical  example  of  docks  designed  and  con- 
structed according  to  modern  practice  is  well  described  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon  Ilarcourt — the  New  South 
Dock  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  forming  part  of  the  West  India 
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Docks.''  From  tbis  account 
the  folIowiDg  Dotice  and  illns- 
t»tioQS  are  derived. 

The  New  Sonth  Docli,  on 

the  Thames,  was  cottstracted 

aocordinf(  to  the  designs  of 

Sir  John  Hawkahaw.    The 

works  (Fig.  262)  consist  of  a 

dock  having  an  area  of  26J 

acres,  joined   to  a  basin  of 

6}  acres,  by  a  passage  with 

.  reverse   gates.       The  west 

I  entrance  to  the  City  Canal, 

■  on  the  site  of  which  the  dock 

S  was     constructed,    is     re- 

I  laioed ;  hnt  at    the    eastern 

J  extremity   a    new   entrancs 

S  has  been  made,  leading  from 

I  the  river  to  the  barin.    On 

^  the  sonth  side  of  the  dock, 

S  foundations    for    five   ware- 

»  bouses  have  been  built  and 

^  the    sup erstntc tare    erected 

^  (1872)  on  three  of  them,  with 

a  quay  shed  in  front. 

The  main  dock  ia  2,650  feet 
in  length,  and  450  feet 
broad  ;  having  quay  walls  all 
ronnd  it.  The  bottom  of 
the  dock  is  29  feet  below 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  and 

*  Bee  Hr.  Temon  fiarcourt's 
paper  in  the  Pmeadingt  of  tht  la- 
tfiCulim  of  Civil  Engintfri.  vol. 
xxuv.  p.  157. 
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the  Borface  of  the  quay  is  6  feet  10}  inches  above  this 
level  making  a  total  height  of  31  feet  10}  iucheg.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  dock  there  are  eixteen  jetties,  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  82  vessels,  Down  the  centre  of  the 
dock  a  line  of  baoys  one  opposite  each  jetty,  is  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  moonng  the  vessels.  The  dock  walls, 
Figa  268  and  264  are  of  brick,  bnilt  hollow,  and  filled  with 
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concrete.  They  are  bailt  un  a  foundation  of  concrete, 
varied  in  thickness  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  base  la  18  feet.  The 
front,  the  back,  and  the  cross  walls  are  of  bn(,k,  bonded 
with  hoop-iron.  The  front  is  8}  feet  thick,  the  cross  walls 
2  feet  4  inches  thick,  and  10  feet  apart ,  and  the  back 
14  inches  thick,  its  function  being  chiefly  to  keep  the 
concrete  fiUmg  in  place  nntil  it  becomes  consolidated.  The 
faee-work  is  built  of  best  picked  London  stock  bricks,  and 
the  rest  of  the  brickwork  of  ordinary  stock  bricks.  The 
WEilI  is  coped  throughout  with  Bramley  Fall  Stone,  18  inches 
thick  and  3  fcot  wide,  dowcUcd  with  slntc  dowels,  i  inches 
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eqnare,  run  in  with  Portland  cement.  Lias  lime  was  used 
in  the  concrete  and  the  mortar  ap  to  a  level  of  6  feet  above 
the  foundations.  For  the  remainder  of  the  wall  greystone 
limestone  was  employed.  The  batter  of  the  walls  is  1  in  12. 
The  floor  of  the  dock  is  covered  throughout  with  a  layer  of 
puddle  18  inches  thick. 

The  jetties  are  180  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  and  are  of 
Baltic  timber.  They  are  formed  of  upright  timber  fixed  to 
longitudinal  sills,  strutted  diagonally,  with  longitudinal  joists 
at  the  top,  covered  with  4-inch  planks.  The  sides  and  ends 
of  the  jetties  are  protected  with  vertical  fenders  of  American 
white  rock-elm« 

As  the  sills  of  the  old  lock  of  the  City  Canal,  at  the'^vest 
entrance,  are  6  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  a 
row  of  sheet-piling  was  driven  across  the  end  of  the  old 
lock  where  it  joins  the  dock,  to  prevent  the  sills  being 
undermined.  The  ground  was  sloped  from  the  top  of  the 
sheet-piling,  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dock,  protected  by  Bramley  Fall  pitching. 

The  dock  is  separated  from  the  basin  by  a  passage,  176 
feet  long  and  55  feet  wide,  which  being  constructed  with 
two  pairs  of  gates,  reversed,  admits  of  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  dock  or  in  the  basin  to  bo  raised  or  lowered  inde- 
pendently of  each  other— an  object  of  importance  for  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  two  entrances,  for  high  water 
does  not  occur  at  both  ends  at  the  same  time.  The  founda* 
tiuns  of  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  the  passage  are  of  concrete, 
carried  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  below  the  bottom,  under  the 
sills  and  walls  of  the  dock,  and  in  line  with  the  sills  for  a 
width  of  17  feet.  The  gate  floors  and  aprons  are  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  dock  and  basin ;  and  the  level  of  the 
sills  is  2  feet  higher,  or  27  feet  below  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  The  floor  of  the  passage  is  a  pavement  of  ashlar 
masonry,  2.]  feet  thick  at  tbc  gates  and  2  feet  thick  else* 
where,  except  at  each  end,  where  a  course  of  headers  and 


Btretohers,  3  feet  thick,  is  carried  right 
across.  The  walls  of  the  passage  are  of 
solid  brickwork,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portion  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  swing-bridge,  over  the  centre  of  the 
passage,  where  concrete  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  heel-post  stones,  the  hollow 
quoins,  and  the  sills  are  of  granite ;  the 
remainder  of  the  stonework  is  Bramley 
Fall.  There  are  two  capstans  at  each 
end  of  the  passage  for  hanUng  vessels 
throngh  it. 

The  gates  of  the  passage.  Fig.  266,  are 
of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  beel- 
posts,  meeting-posts,  and  sill -pieces, 
which  are  of  greenheart  timber.  The 
gates  are  cellular,  having  two  plate-iron 
skins  separated  by  and  riveted  to  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  ribs.  The  skins  are 
formed  with  an  ontward  curvature,  bnt 
the  sill-piece  is  straight,  to  fit  the  side. 
The  sill  of  the  lock  is  of  granite,  formed 
in  two  strtught  lines  meeting  at  a  point 
in  the  centre  of  the  passage,  and  making 
together  an  angle  of  126°.  The  bed- 
post works  on  a  steel  pivot  12  inches  ^- 
In  diameter,  let  into  the  heel-post  stone. 
Each  gate  is  also  supported  by  a  roller, 
at  a  distance  of  26  feet  8  inches  from  the 
heel-post,  running  on  a  cast-iron  roller- 
path.  The  gates  are  secnred  at  the  top 
to  the  walls  by  strong  iron  anchors  let 
into  the  masonry.  After  having  been 
erected,  the  gates  were  so  far  filled  with 
water   as  to  connterbalance  their  ten- 
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dency  to  float.  There  are  three  slaiees  at  the  lower  part 
of  each  gate,  for  acUosting  the  levels  of  the  water  in  the 
dock  and  in  the  basin.  The  gates  are  opened  and  closed  by 
means  of  chains  passing  over  cast-iron  rollers  fixed  in  roller- 
boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  chain-passages. 

The  passage  from  the  dock  leads  to  the  basin,  which  is 
600  feet  long  and  870  feet  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
quay  waU,  like  that  of  the  dock.  It  is,  like  the  dock, 
paddled  at  the  bottom.  On  the  north  side,  the  basin  is  con- 
nected with  the  sonth  entrance  of  the  Junction  Dock, 
thereby  forming  a  means  of  communication  between  the  South 
Dock  and  the  others  of  the  West  India  Docks.  The  principal 
object  of  the  basin  is  to  serve  as  an  immense  lock  during  a 
rising  tide.  The  water  level  is  lowered  to  that  of  the  river 
when  the  tide  has  risen  sufficiently.  The  gates  between  the 
basin  and  the  river  are  then  opened,  and  the  vessels  are 
brought  into  the  basin  from  the  river,  or  vice  versa,  until 
high  water,  when  the  gates  are  closed,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
basin  can  be  passed  into  the  dock  at  leisure.  By  this 
system  the  water  in  the  dock  can  be  kept  at  a  constant 
level. 

The  lock.  Fig.  266,  forming  the  east  entrance  from  the 
Thames,  near  Blackwall,  into  the  basin,  is  800  feet  long  be- 
tween the  gates,  and  the  width  is  55  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  lock  between  the  gates  consists  of  a  segmental  brick  in- 
vert, 8  feet  thick,  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation,  with  springing 
stones  of  Bramley  Fall.  The  gate  floors  and  the  aprons  out- 
side the  gates  consist  of  ashlar  masonry  of  Bramley  Fall, 
laid  on  foundations  of  concrete,  the  masonry  being  bedded 
in  lias  lime  and  grouted  with  Portland  cement.  The  founda- 
tions under  the  sills  are  like  those  under  the  sills  in  the 
passage.  The  north  waU  of  the  old  lock  was  left  standing, 
and  that  of  the  new  entrance  was  of  solid  brickwork  9  feet 
thick  in  front  of  it.  The  south  wall  is  like  the  dock  walls, 
except  that  outside  the  outer  gates  the  walls  are  built  of 
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solid  brickwork  to  Itii  feet  above  the  funotlations  to  u 
the  etrength  at  this  place,  where  the  pressure  in  front  is 
constantly  varying  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and 
vbere  the  walls  are  not  supported,  aa  they  are  between  the 
gates  by  an  invert 

For  the  purpose  of  emptying  and  filling  the  lock,  and  also 
for  lowenng  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  there  are 
sluices  ]n  the  walla  on  sach  side,  at  both  pairs  of  gates,  in 
addition  to  the  sluices  in  the  gates  themselves.  The  inlets 
into  each  sluice  way  are  four  in  nnmber,  placed  in  the  gate- 
recesses  and  on  a  level  with  the  gate-floors.  These  open  into 
the  mam  sluice  ways  which  are  6  feet  wide  and  7i  feet 
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high  and  are  over-arched  ,  and  they  lead  to  the  two  outlets 
in  the  invert  on  each  side.  Beyond  the  entranoe-gates,  there 
are  four  ontlets  on  each  side,  distributed  along  the  walls, 
and  ao  serving  to  clear  away  any  mnd  which  might  be 
deposited  on  the  apron.  The  main  sluice-ways  ore  lined 
with  Stafibrdshire  bine  bncks ;  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
inlets  and  outlets  are  of  Bramley  Fall  stone  ;  the  bottoms  of 
the  Hluice-ways  throughout  are  paved  with  this  stone ;  the 
groovea  for  the  shuttles,  of  which  there  are  two  in  each 
sluice-way,  are  also  lined  with  it.  The  gates,  sills,  hollow 
quoins,  and  chun-paBsagoa  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
passagea  already  noticed. 
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Two  timber  jetties,  on  piles,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  are  carried  into  the  river  for  the  convenience  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  vessels.  Vessels  lie  alongside  the 
sonthem  jetty  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  enter*  Ont- 
going  vessels  are  assisted  by  the  northern  jetty  in  bending 
their  coarse  down  the  river,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
entrance. 

A  railway  swing-bridge  crosses  the  passage,  and  a  road 
swing-bridge  crosses  the  lock. 

Accommodation  was  provided  for  the  gas-pipes  and  water- 
pipes  supplying  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Two  grooves  were 
formed  in  the  invert,  and  a  shaft  in  each  wall,  to  receive  the 
pipes. 

There  is  a  capstan  at  each  side  of  the  entrance,  outside  the 
lock. 

All  the  swing-bridges,  gates,  capstans,  shuttles,  and  cranes 
are  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery  supplied  by  Sir  TV.  G. 
Armstrong  &  Co.  In  order  to  supply  the  increase  of 
power  required  for  working  this  machinery,  besides  the 
machinery  already  in  operation,  additional  engines  and 
boilers  were  erected  at  the  engine-house  at  the  West  India 
Docks.  A  second  accumulator  was  erected  at  the  same 
place,  and  another  at  the  south  side  of  the  new  dock.  The 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  dock  in  5-inch  pipes. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  October,  1866^  when  a 
co£Eer-dam  was  constructed  across  the  opening  between  the 
timber-pond  and  the  canal.  The  water  was  then  drawn 
off  from  the  timber-pond,  so  that  the  foundations  of  the 
warehouses  and  the  excavation  for  the  new  dock  could  be 
proceeded  with  before  the  water  was  excluded  from  the 
canal.  A  coffer-dam  was  begun  at  the  same  time  across  the 
canal,  between  the  entrance  to  the  Junction  Dock  and  the 
site  of  the  present  passage,  as  the  new  east  entrance  lock 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  contract,  and  it  was  desir- 
able to  leave  the  portion  of  the  canal,  east  of  the  Junction 
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Dock  entrance,  open  for  a  time  so  as  to  have  ivatcr  accommo- 
dation for  unloading  materials  for  the  works.  In  July,  1867, 
the  foundations  of  the  warehouses  were  completed,  the  tide 
was  excluded  from  the  canal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  in  it  run  off  at  low  water,  through  sluices  in  a  coffer- 
dam constructed  across  the  west  entrance  lock ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  foundations  for  the  south  wall  of  the  doclt 
were  laid*  In  August,  tho  coffer-dam  on  the  river-sido  of 
the  old  eastern  entrance  lock  was  commenced.  It  formed  an 
arc  of  a  circle  of  150  feet  radius,  and  was  composed  of 
a  donhle  row  of  piles  separated  by  an  interval  of  5  feet, 
which  was  filled  with  clay,  the  sides  of  the  coffer-dam  being 
strengthened  with  laminated  walings  composed  of  8-inch 
planks.  The  foundations  of  the  walls  rest  partly  on  gravel 
and  partly  on  stiff  blue  clay,  mixed  in  some  places  with  a  good 
deal  of  sand.  Along  the  site  of  a  portion  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  dock,  such  a  firm  and  thick  bed  of  conglomerate  was 
found  that  the  concrete  foundation  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  wall  was  laid  on  the  conglomerate.  The  ground  through 
which  the  dock  excavctions  were  carried  consisted  chiefly  of 
a  thick  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  in  varying  proportions,  and 
averaging  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  The  dock  was  opened 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1870. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows : — 

Dock,  basin,  pamage,  east  entrance  lock,  and  warehouBe 

foundations £467,689 

Warehouses ^        .       60,000 

Blackwall  and  Millwall  Extension  Bailway,  portion  within 

East  and  West  India  Dock  Company's  boundiirics        .       24,600 

Hydraulic  machinery 19,000 

Total  cost £571,139 

The  cost  of  the  dock  wall,  as  constructed,  was  only  £12  2s. 
per  lineal  foot.  The  lowness  of  the  cost  was  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  abundance  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the 
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excavations,  with  which  concrete  was  largely  made  and  em* 
ployed,  making  the  work  less  costly  than  brickwork  woald 
have  been.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  12s.  6d.  The  east 
entrance  lock  cost  £95,000,  inclusive  of  excavation,  dredg- 
ing, and  eo£fer-dam.  The  excavation  for  the  dock,  passage, 
basin,  and  foundations  of  the  warehouses  amounted  to 
1,600,000  cubic  yards,  and  cost  £160,000.  The  gates  cost 
Bi,OQO  per  pair ;  the  jetties,  £1;100  each.] 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GBAVINO  DOCKS. 

GfiAviNa  docks  (or  dry  docks)  are  docks  constmoted  for  the 
reception  of  vessels  while  nndergoisg  repairs.  They  are 
nsnally  made  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  only  one 
vessel  at  a  time ;  their  sides  are  formed  in  steps,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  dock  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  vessel 
which  it  is  to  contain,  but  sufficient  space  is  left  around  it  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  get  at  every  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  afford  sufficient  light  for  the  necessary 
repairs  to  be  made.  The  entrance  of  the  dock  is  closed 
with  gates,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
described  as  belonging  to  canal  locks,  by  which  means, 
when  the  vessel  has  been  floated  into  the  dock  and  the 
gates  closed,  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  dock,  leaving  it 
perfectly  dry,  the  vessel  being  supported  on  timber  struts 
and  shores  resting  upon  the  steps  already  mentioned,  as 
forming  the  sides  of  the  dock.  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations are  of  a  very  fine  graving  dock,  constructed  by 
the  American  Government  at  their  dockyard  near  New 
York.  Fig.  267  is  a  longitudinal  section,  taken  along  the 
centre  of  the  dock ;  Fig.  268  is  a  plan ;  Fig.  269  a  front 
view  of  the  entrance  ;  Fig.  270  a  transverse  section  through 
the  centre  of  the  dock;  and  Fig.  271  another  transverse 
section  through  the  recess  for  the  lock  gates.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  dock  are  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  vessel 
in  the  American  Navy,  its  length  within  the  gates  being 
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820  feet,  its  breadth  98  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  lock 
gates  70  feet.    The  manner  in  which  the  TesseiB  are  enp- 
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ported  miou  timber  btiulB,  wbtu  the  water  bus  been  wilb- 
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drawn  from  the  dock,  is  shown  in  Fig.  270,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  ready  access  is  afforded  to  every  part  of 
the  vessel.  In  order  that  the  bottom  of  the  dock  may  be 
at  all  times  dry  and  free  from  water,  it  is  formed  with  a 
slight  inclination  from  a  to  b  (Fig.  267),  and  a  gutter  is 
carried  across  the  dock  at  the  lower  end,  leading  into  a  drain 
or  culvert,  c  c,  which  passes  entirely  round  the  dock,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  267  and  270,  with  a  gradual  fall  towards  d  ; 
and,  the  water  being  constantly  pumped  out  of  the  culvert, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dock.  Several  flights  of  steps  (e  e  e)  are  provided  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  dock  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  any  part  of  the  vessel  with 
great  facility. 

Floating  Docks. 

[The  floating  docks  constructed  by  Messrs.  G.  and  J. 
Bennie,  at  Cartagena  and  at  Ferrol,  are  shown  endwise  in 
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Fig.  372.~Floatiiig  Dock,  Cartagena  and  FerroL 

Fig.  272.  They  are  necessarily  constructed  hollow  at  the 
bottom  and  the  sides,  as  they  depend  for  their  buoyancy  and 
lifting  force  on  the  air  contained  within  them  displacing  so 
much  water.     The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  at  the  sides  aro 
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divided  into  compartments,  forming  permanent  air-chambers, 
or  floats,  of  a  capacity  sofficient  to  prevent  the  dock  from 
sinking  when  the  lower  compartments  are  filled  with  water, 
and  to  maintain  the  decks  of  the  side  walla  at  a  level  of  from 
6  to  8  feet  above  the  snrrounding  water.  Mr.  Bennie  con- 
siders that  these  air-chambers  are  essential  to  the  safety  of 
an  iron  floating  dock.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  two 
docks  are  as  follows : — 


Length  •        •        • 

Breadth  . 

Height  of  Outside  • 


Cartag«na, 

FerroL 

324  feet. 

850  feet. 

106    „ 

106    „ 

48    „ 

60    „ 

The  basement,  or  lifting  chamber,  is,  at  Cartagena,  824  feet 
long,  and  at  Ferrol  850  feet  long ;  the  breadth  is  105  feet, 
and  the  depth  is  respectively  11}  feet  and  12}  feet.  It  is 
made  of  |-inch  boiler-plate,  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  equal  parts  by  a  plate-iron  bulkhead  f -inch  thick.  Each 
of  these  halves  is  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads  into  ten 
equal  compartments  at  Cartagena,  and  eleven  at  Ferrol, 
making  respectively  20  and  22  water-tight  compartments. 
Each  of  these  chambers  is  subdivided  longitudinally  into  two 
compartments  by  a  partition  which  is  perforated,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  gradual  flow  of  water  transversely  in  the  event  of 
the  dock  suddenly  listing  over.  The  outer  plating  of  the 
side  walls  is  •A'-inch  thick  at  the  bottom,  diminished  gradually 
to  |-inch  at  the  top.  For  the  work  of  pumping,  a  pair  of 
horizontal  steam-engines  drive  two  pairs  of  lift-pumps  imme- 
diately under  the  engine,  to  draw  water  from  a  common  pipe 
communicating  with  aU  the  chambers.  On  the  ends  of  these 
pipes  are  fixed  the  sluices  of  the  inlet  for  filling  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  sides  there  are  smaller  sluices  and  pipes  in  com- 
munication with  each  chamber.  By  opening  all  the  sluices, 
the  chambers  are  filled ;  and  on  shutting  the  inlet  sluice  with 
the  engines  at  work,  one  or  many  chambers  may  be  dis- 
charged.    The  whole  power  of'  the  engine  may  be  directed 
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to  pumping  oat  any  one  compartment,  when  it  is  found 
desirable  to  do  so  in  order  to  balance  or  level  the  dock. 
There  are  distinct  pnmping  arrangements  for  each  side  of 
the  dock. 

The  engines  and  pnmps  are  of  the  following  dimensions* 
The  engines  were  designed  to  make  60  turns  per  minate ; 
the  pumps,  by  means  of  gearing,  half  the  number : — 

CaitBgena.  Feirol. 

Diameter  of  cylindevi         •        14  inches.  18  inchea. 

Stroke  of  pistons         •        •        18       ,,  19      „ 

Diameter  of  pumps     •        •        20       „  24      ,, 

Stroke  of  pumps  •        •        33       ^  36      „ 

The  spindles,  with  the  columns  and  hand-wheels  of  all  the 
sluices,  are  carried  to  the  upper  deck  within  the  engine-house, 
and  they  can  all  be  manipulated  within  a  space  of  15  feet 
square. 

The  air-pipes  are  6-inch  cast-iron  socket-pipes,  carried  up 
from  each  basement  and  middle  chamber  to  the  upper  deck, 
for  the  exit  and  the  entry  of  air  during  the  filling  and  dis- 
charging of  water  into  or  from  the  chambers. 

The  floor  of  the  dock  is  covered  with  8*inch  teak  planks, 
resting  on  cross  beams  of  teak  2  feet  square,  placed  16  feet 
apart,  one  on  each  transverse  bulkhead  and  an  intermediate 
bearer.  The  keel-blocks  are  of  teak,  with  cast-iron  wedge 
pieces. 

The  total  weight  of  the  floating  dock  is  400  tons,  and  the 
draught  when  empty  is  4  feet  7  inches. 

The  basin,  or  dock  receiver,  in  which  the  floating  dock 
receives  the  ship,  is  845  feet  long  ;  it  is  curved  at  the  land- 
ward end,  from  which  three  lines  of  horizontal  ways  or  slips 
radiate.  Each  line  is  725  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  con* 
structed  with  two  altars,  5  feet  9  inches  wide  and  10  inches 
high,  thus  making  the  floor  of  the  ways  or  slips  19^^  inches 
below  the  sur£Euse  of  the  ground.  Each  is  laid  with  four 
linos  of  timber  ways,  about  10  feet  apai*t,  with  keel  blocks  to 
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correspond  with  those  m  the  floating  dock ;  and  is  intended 
to  receive  vessels,  after  they  have  heen  raised  hy  the  floating 
dock,  from  the  dock  into  the  slip  by  means  of  hydraulic 
power.  It  is  estimated  that  six  vessels  may  be  building 
or  be  under  repair  at  the  same  time,  besides  one  on  the 
floating  dock. 

Vessels  of  from  4,600  tons  to  5,600  tons  can  be  floated  by 
this  dock.  The  largest  vessel  which  h&s  been  docked  [1871] 
at  Cartagena  is  the  Numancia^  iron-clad,  816  feet  long.  The 
draught  of  the  dock  with  this  load  amounted  to  11^  feet,  with 
a  depth  of  7^  feet  of  water  in  the  basement,  and  7  feet 
2  inches  in  the  middle  chambers,  amounting  to  a  weight  of 
800  tons.  The  distributed  weights  were,  then — dock, 
4,400  tons;  water,  800  tons;  ship,  5,600  tons;  total, 
10,800  tons. 

The  dock  when  hauled  out,  empty,  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
37  feet  in  1  hour  25  minutes  after  the  sluices  were  opened. 
It  was  lifted,  with  a  ship  aboard,  in  8  hours. 

The  floating  dock  cost  between  £150,000  and  £160,000, 
or  about  £85  per  ton  of  its  gross  weight.* 

The  ingenious  arrangement  of  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  by  which 
the  vessel  is  raised  entirely  out  of  the  water  by  hydi'aulic 
pressure,  and  subsequently,  with  its  pontoon,  floated  into  one 
of  a  series  of  shallow  docks  above  quay  level  radiating  from 
the  lift,  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  tideless  sea.  The  Thames 
Graving  Dock  was  constructed  on  this  system.  The  lift  is  a 
direct  mechanical  appliance  for  raising  the  vessel  by  means 
of  vertical  hydraulic  presses.  It  consists  of  two  rows  of 
cast-iron  columns,  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  4  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  about  12  feet. 
The  two  rows  are  60  feet  apart,  and  the  columns  of  each  row 
are  20  feet  apart.    There  are  16  columns  in  each  row,  making 

*  See  Mr.  G.  B.  Rennie's  paper  on  the  **  I>loatmg  Docks  for  Car* 
tagena  and  Ferro V  in  the  Frocteding*  of  the  ItutHution  of  Civil  £'\ 
fifnen,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  296. 
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a  length  of  810  feet  to  the  dock.  The  rows  are  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  excavated  lift-pit  in  27  feet  of  water.  A 
10-inch  hydraulic  press  is  enclosed  in  each  column,  with  a 
length  of  stroke  of  25  feet.  The  presses  are  connected  in 
pairs,  one  on  each  side,  hy  chains  to  cross  girders,  16  pairs 
of  which  lie  at  the  hottom  of  the  pit,  when  the  presses  are 
lowered.  They  form  a  large  platform  or  gridiron,  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required,  with  a  ship  in  it.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SUPPLT  OF  WATER  TO  TOWNS. 

The  questions  which  affect  the  choice  of  the  source  and 
means  of  supply  of  water  to  towns  are  those  connected  with 
the  qualities  of  the  water  itself,  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  in 
the  second,  the  relative  conditions  of  the  difference  of  level, 
and  the  distance  hetween  the  source  resorted  to  and  the 
place  in  which  the  distribution  is  to  be  effected.  All  waters, 
as  is  well  known,  are  not  equally  adapted  to  domestic  use ; 
and  those  which  are  so  adapted  are  rarely  found  in  the 
precise  localities  where  they  are  to  be  used;  so  that  in 
almost  all  cases  it  is  necessary  either  to  bring  the  supply 
from  a  distance,  or  to  raise  them  above  their  natural  level. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  controversy 
respecting  hard  and  soft  waters,  there  is  still  very  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  qualities  required  in  those  to  be 
distributed  in  towns ;  and  the  public  cannot  be  too  frequently 
advised  to  hesitate  before  it  adopts  implicitly  the  opinions  of 
men  who^  though  neither  engineers  nor  physiologists,  have 
lately  assumed  to  dictate  upon  the  subject.  Unquestionably 
excessive  hardness  is  an  objection  to  a  source  of  supply ; 
but  some  of  the  chemical  combinations  which  give  rise  to 
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ibis  characteristic,  if  they  only  act  within  certain  limits,  are 
stated  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  to  render  the  slightly 
hard  waters  more  adapted  for  human  consumption  than  any 
others.  Soft  waters,  again,  are  unquestionably  more  pleasant 
and  agreeable  for  domestic  use  than  hard  waters ;  but  their 
very  softness  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  ingredients 
able  to  affect,  slowly,  but  surely,  the  physical  organization  of 
those  constantly  using  them.  Habit  modifies  the  action  of 
particular  waters  upon  the  human  frame ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  those  accustomed  to  any  one  (whether  soft,  as  flowing 
from  the  primary  rocks,  or  hard,  as  affected  by  the  carbonates 
or  the  sulphates  of  lime)  are  always  seriously  affected  when 
they  begin  to  use  what  would  be  universally  considered  a 
better  water.  Dogmatical  assertions  are  as  dangerous  in  this 
case  as  in  all  others ;  and,  at  least  until  competent  authorities 
shall  have  decided  what  really  constitutes  the  perfection  of 
a  water  supply,  questions  of  economical  expediency  must 
ultimately  decide  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

In  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  attached  to  this  subject 
it  may  suffice  to  adopt  the  conclusions  laid  down  by  Th^nard, 
and  to  pronounce  those  waters  to  be  fit  for  domestic  use 
which  are  fresh,  limpid,  and  free  from  smell — able  to  boil 
vegetables  without  affecting  their  colours,  and  to  dissolve 
soap  without  leaving  curds.  They  should  be  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  sulphates  in  combination ;  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  by 
the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  salts 
of  lime;  by  the  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  indicating  the 
presence  of  salts  of  iron ;  or  by  the  other  chemical  tests 
usually  employed.  The  residuum,  after  evaporation,  should 
be  very  small.  A  certain  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
considered  to  improve  the  digestive  properties  of  water  for 
drinking  purposes;  and  nearly  all  physiologists,  from  the 
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time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  assert  that,  in  small 
quantities,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  bicarbonate  of  lime 
are  also  essential. 

The  temperature  of  water  is  of  nearly  equal  hygienic 
importance  with  its  chemical  nature,  and  it  should  be  as 
constant  as  possible;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  the 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  warm  in  winter,  and  cold  m  summer. 
Aeration  is  an  important  condition,  for  the  oxygen  thus 
communicated  forms,  in  fact,  an  essential  element  of  the 
salubrity  of  water.  Vegetable  and  animal  matters,  either  in 
suspension  or  solution,  must  be  removed ;  not  only  because 
they  are  disagreeable  in  themselves,  but  also  because  they 
absorb  the  oxygen  in  suspension  in  the  water,  and  cause  the 
latter  rapidly  to  putrify.  The  presence  of  this  class  of 
impurities  may  be  detected  by  chlorine  solutions,  or  by  an 
iufasion  of  gallic  acid. 

After  all,  the  most  efficient  method  of  ascertaining  the  real 
qualities  of  a  water  supply  is,  to  observe  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces upon  the  organized  life  resorting  to  it,  especially  upon 
the  human  beings  using  it.  Organized  life  is,  in  fact,  a  far 
more  delicate  test  than  any  chemical  agents  can  ever  be ; 
and  it  is  eventually  affected  by  impurities  too  minute  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  grosser  appliances  of  science.  Such 
waters,  therefore,  as  are  habitually  used  by  vigorous,  power- 
ful, and  healthy  populations,  can  never  be  pronounced  to 
be  unfit  for  domestic  consumption,  whether  they  be  hard  or 
soft,  or  whether  they  contain  salts  of  lime,  or  salts  of  soda, 
or  potash. 

Bain  water,  collected  in  the  open  country  or  at  sea,  a 
short  time  after  the  commencement  of  a  shower  (for  the  first 
drops  that  fall  carry  down  the  impurities  in  suspension  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere),  is  the  purest  that  can  be 
obtained.  In  storms  it  sometimes  contains  nitric  acid ;  on 
the  sea-coast  it  is  often  brackish ;  at  all  times  it  is  aerated, 
but  fiat,  and  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  apt  to  cause  colicj, 
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probably  from  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  For  in< 
dastrial  operations  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  thd  most 
advantageous. 

Snow  water  is  without  air,  and  usually  deposits  a  small 
quantity  of  dust  on  being  melted ;  ice  water  is  bright  and 
pure,  but  difficult  of  digestion.  The  loathsome  disease,  the 
goitref  is  usually  attributed  to  the  use  of  snow  water ;  but 
the  healthy  state  of  the  crews  of  Captain  Parry*s  ships 
during  their  long  arctic  voyages,  when  they  had  no  other 
resource  than  the  dissolved  ice  and  snow,  would  appear  to 
show  that,  if  proper  precautions  be  taken,  they  may  be 
resorted  to  without  inconvenience.  Indeed,  as  several  of 
the  sources  of  soft  water  from  the  earlier  secondary  forma- 
tions produce  glandular  swellings  analogous  to  the  goUre,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  latter  must  be  owing 
to  the  matters  contained  in  the  snow,  rather  than  to  any 
qualities  inherent  in  the  waters  derived  from  it. 

Spring  waters  depend  for  their  qualities  upon  the  nature 
of  the  strata  through  which  they  pass.  They  are  fed  by  the 
rain-fall  soaking  partially  into  the  ground  at  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, and  finding  its  way  to  the  surfeice  at  such  points  as 
offer  less  resistance  to  its  escape  than  it  meets  in  any  other 
direction.  As  pure  water,  such  as  falls  from  the  clouds,  has 
a  remarkable  affinity  for  many  of  the  earthly  bases,  and  for 
the  gases  with  which  the  latter  combine,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  springs  will  become  impregnated  with  both,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  are  exposed  to  their  influence. 
Bivers,  again,  are  formed  by  the  confluence  of  springs  and 
small  streams  fed  by  the  drainage  from  the  watershed ;  con- 
sequently, near  their  sources  their  waters  must  participate  in 
the  respective  properties  of  the  latter.  In  their  course,  how- 
ever, they  may  acquire  a  degree  of  purity  far  greater  than 
exists  in  the  several  affluents ;  especially  if  they  run  over 
a  rocky  or  a  sandy  bed,  and  do  not  receive  any  organized 
matters  draining  from  the  lands  they  traverse.    Much  of  the 
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gas  taken  up  by  the  spriogs  in  their  nndergronnd  course  may 
be  given  off  in  this  manner,  and  even  many  substances  in  a 
Btate  of  chemical  combination  may  become  separated.  It  ia 
not,  therefore,  always  true  that  the  nearer  the  source  the 
purer  is  the  supply ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  do  waters 
often  gain  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  that  many  physio- 
logists are  of  opinion  that  river  waters  ai*e  preferable  to  those 
obtained  from  springs. 

The  extent  to  which  waters  are  improved  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  must  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  impurities  they  may  contain.  Thus  the  carbonic,  and 
sometimes  the  sulphuric  acid  gases,  are  parted  with  easily, 
and  the  earthy  carbonates  deposed ;  but  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  re* 
tained  much  longer.  Often  the  distinguishing  elements  of 
two  streams  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  below 
the  point  of  confluence  ;  and,  again,  it  may  frequently  hap- 
pen that  the  impurities  contained  in  either  of  them  may 
facilitate  the  deposition  of  those  contained  in  the  other.  Tha 
greatest  practical  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  waters 
taken  directly  from  their  source  appears,  however,  to  lie 
in  this — ^that  they  are,  under  such  circumstances,  certain  to 
depose  their  earthy  salts  in  the  conduits  employed  in  their 
distribution.  Such  waters  as  contain  the  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  or  the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  are  especiaUy  exposed  to 
this  objection. 

Collection  of  Wateb  from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground. 

The  small  streams  collected  from  the  watershed  of  a 
country  must  be  affected  by  the  considerations  above  de- 
scribed ;  that  is  to  say,  their  qualities  must  depend  upon 
the  strata  over  which  they  flow,  upon  the  organic  matter 
carried  into  them,  and  their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  all  these  discussions,  that  it  is 
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now  generally  admitted  that,  of  the  total  rain-fall  supplying 
the  fresh  water  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  one-third  flows 
off  in  the  shape  of  rivers  ahove  ground,  one-third  is  em* 
ployed  hy  the  vegetation  or  again  evaporated,  whilst  the 
last  third  penetrates  the  ground  to  supply  deep-seated 
springs  and  wells ;  or,  at  least,  that  these  proportions  hold 
for  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  the  former  quantity, 
therefore,  that  must  he  calculated  upon,  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  watershed  of  any 
particular  district;  at  least,  unless  it  be  possible  also  to 
secure  any  deep-seated  springs. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident,  that  as  the  streams  from  the 
watershed  of  a  district  are  supplied  by  the  rain  flowing  im- 
mediately off  the  land,  they  must  vary  considerably  in 
volume ;  and  that  in  winter,  or  the  rainy  season,  they  will 
be  full,  whilst  in  summer  they  will  be  comparatively  dry. 
The  variations  in  volume  will  depend  upon  the  greater  or 
less  equality  of  distribution  of  the  rain-fall,  upon  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  outlines  of  hill 
and  dale,  and  upon  the  capacity  of  the  superficial  strata  to 
absorb  and  retain  water  during  wet  weather  and  to  part 
with  it  during  droughts — ^in  fact,  upon  their  capacity  to 
store  water,  and  thereby  equalise  the  flow.  All  these  com- 
bined causes  have  been  observed  to  produce  very  great  irre- 
gularities ;  and  it  becomes  necessary,  when  a  constant 
equable  supply  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  watershed,  to 
construct  reservoirs  so  as  to  store  the  excess  of  one  period 
against  the  penury  of  another.  The  dimensions  of  the 
reservoirs  must  depend  upon  the  distribution  of  the  rain-fall, 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  they  should  be  cal- 
culated more  with  reference  to  the  maximum  demand  and 
the  minimum  supply  than  to  the  average  of  either.  A 
capacity  of  storage  equal  to  about  six  months*  consumption, 
in  addition  to  the  quantity  which  is  likely  to  be  evaporated, 
ajipears  to  be  the  least  which  should  be  admitted  Nvhon  it  is 
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proposed  to  supply  any  agglomerated   population  in  this 
manner. 

Waters  thus  stored  are  much  exposed  to  deteriorate  in 
quality.  They  develop  with  singular  rapidity  hoth  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  latter,  when 
in  a  state  of  decay,  communicates  elements  of  future  stagnant 
waters  ;  and  these,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  must  also 
be  exposed  to  the  variations  of  temperature  of  the  latter. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed,  wherever  local 
circumstances  will  allow,  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs : 
that  the  capacity  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  depth  rather 
than  the  surface ;  that  the  sides  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
vertical ;  and  that  they  be  covered,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  atmospheric  influences,  amongst  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  included  the  sun's  light,  for  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
efficient  cause  in  promoting  vegetation.  The  expense  at- 
tending the  execution  of  these  works  is  so  enormous  that 
there  can  be  but  very  few  cases  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
undertaken ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  where  covered  reser- 
voirs are  required,  very  careful  and  elaborate  comparative 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  all  other  sources  of  supply  should  be 
made. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  cost  of  some  large 
canal  reservoirs  has  been  about  £450  per  million  gallons 
of  water  stored.  No  town  reservoirs  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  at  a  less  cost  than  about  £600  per  million 
gallons ;  whilst  the  Croydon  Reservoir,  the  only  covered 
one  yet  constructed,  cost  rather  more  than  £4,000  per 
million  gallons,  including  the  price  of  the  land. 

A  well-executed  system  of  catch-water,  or  of  thorough 
drainage,  would  unquestionably  increase,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  the  quantity  of  water  derivable  from  a  given  area, 
but  it  will  in  nowise  diminish  the  necessity  for  constructing 
the  storage  reservoirs,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  augment 
it ;  for,  necessarily,  the  storage  capacity  of  the  ground  itseli 
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is  diminished  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  perfection  of 
the  drainage.  The  formation  of  a  system  of  thorough 
drainage  is  also  a  very  expensive  operation;  and,  when 
comhined  with  the  necessity  for  reservoirs,  it  mast  lead  to 
so  great  an  outlay,  that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
system  of  collecting  water  from  what  it  has  lately  become 
the  fashion  to  call  "gathering  grounds "  should  never  be 
resorted  to,  if  any  other  can  reasonably  be  adopted.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  situation  of  the 
proposed  gathering  grounds  offer  steep  declivities  with 
narrow  gorges,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  it  two-thirds 
of  the  total  rain-fall — although  hitherto  no  instance  can  be  ' 
cited  where  such  favourable  results  have  been  long  obtained, 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  drains  becomes  rapidly  deteriorated. 

Use  of  Sprlnob. 

Where  Bprings,  fed  by  tho  infiltration  of  rain-waters  falling 
upon  a  large  area,  occur  in  considerable  abundance,  and  of 
the  requisite  quality,  they  may  be  considered  to  offer  the 
most  desirable  sources  of  supply  in  all  highly  cultivated  dis- 
tiicts,  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exclude  drainage  waters 
from  flowing  into  superficial  watercourses.  The  precautions, 
before  alluded  to,  as  being  necessary  to  secure  the  deposition 
of  the  matters  in  solution  which  would  otherwise  choke  the 
pipes,  must  be  taken.  It  is  also  important  to  ascertain 
what  is  called  the  yield  of  the  springs  under  all  the  varying 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  locality.  Gaugings  of  any 
watercourse  daring  two  or  three  months  are  of  very  little 
use  in  cases  of  this  kind,  because  the  springs  being  sup- 
plied by  the  rain-fall  it  follows  that  they  must  vary  with 
the  variations  of  the  weather.  Unless  observations,  then,  be 
extended  over  the  whole  cycle  of  the  climate  (in  England, 
of  about  seventeen  years'  duration),  the  indications  to  be 
derived  from  gaugings  over  short  periods  are  very  likely  to 
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mislead  in  calculations  with  respect  either  to  the  average  or 
the  minimom  flow.  The  period  of  the  year  when  gaugings 
are  taken  will  also  materially  affect  the  correctness  of  the 
observations,  because  not  only  does  the  rain-fall  vary  with 
it,  but  also  the  springs  are  observed  to  be  affected  at  an 
interval  of  from  one  to  five  months,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  strata.  As  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  during 
the  later  autumnal  and  the  winter  months,  it  appears  that, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  confine  the  observations  within  very 
short  periods,  the  most  advisable  course  is  to  make  thenz 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October ;  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  springs  are  at  the  lowest  about  that  period. 
Even  then  the  indications  are  very  likely  to  be  fallacious, 
and,  unless  observations  be  carried  over  the  whole  cycle,  the 
yield  may  occasionally  fall  far  short  of  that  calculated  upon. 

Artesian  Wells  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  excavations 
through  the  overlying  impermeable  stratum  supposed  above 
to  exist  upon  a  permeable  water-bearing  stratum,  underlain 
again  by  an  impermeable  one.  They  form,  as  it  were,  arti- 
ficial outlets  for  the  waters  contained  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  basin,  and  the  water-line  in  them  will  depend  upon  the 
hydrostatical  pressure  existing  upon  the  same  lower  parts. 
This,  as  said  before,  will  be  influenced  by  the  level  of  any 
natural  overflow  which  may  exist  around  the  edge  of  the 
retaining  stratum.  The  conditions  of  success  in  an  artesian 
well  depend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  basin  formed  by  the 
water-bearing  stratum,  so  far  as  the  mere  retention  of  the 
water  is  concerned,  and  upon  the  level  of  the  streams  flowing 
from  the  water-bearing  stratum,  so  far  as  the  height  of  the 
water-line  is  concerned. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  from  an  artesian  well 
must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  area  of  outcrop  of  the 
water-bearing  stratum ;  and  that  it  is  far  from  being  un- 
limited is  proved  by  what  has  occurred  at  London,  Tours, 
and  Milan. 
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The  varioiis  physical  condiidons  necessary  to  insure  the 
snccess  of  artesian  borings  also  introduce  great  uncertainty 
in  their  results.  Thus  the  well  of  Grenelle  yielded  a  copious 
supply  at  the  depth  of  1,802  feet ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
several  successful  works  have  been  executed,  with  an  average 
depth  of  500  feet ;  whilst  one  other,  in  the  same  district,  of 
628  feet  in  depth,  and  a  second,  454  feet  deep,  were 
abandoned,  after  the  usual  retaining  basin  of  the  district  had 
been  traversed,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  supply.  At 
Calais,  an  artesian  boring,  1,150  feet  deep,  was  made  unsuc- 
cessfully through  the  chalk  and  subcretaceous  formations  into 
the  carboniferous  series.  At  Chichester,  at  a  depth  of  1,054 
feet  from  the  surface,  no  water  was  obtained  from  the  upper 
green  sand ;  and  at  Southampton  the  boring  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  only  infallible  source  for  a  water  supply  is  to  be 
found  in  rivers,  although  unquestionably  there  are  often 
serious  objections  to  their  use.  Thus  it  almost  always 
happens  that  they  receive  the  drainage  waters  from  cultivated 
lands  and  inhabited  districts  ;  and  the  daily-spreading  habit 
of  making  their  beds  serve  as  the  outfall  for  sewage  tends 
seriously  to  increase  this  evil.  When  rivers  are  resorted  to, 
it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  the  supply-conduits 
at  points  beyond  the  reach  of  such  sources  of  impurity,  and, 
in  almost  all  cases,  to  form  settling  reservoirs  and  filter  beds, 
so  as  to  remove  the  extraneous  matters  present  in  their 
waters. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  distributed  in  a  town  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  about  at  the  rate  of  20  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  calculated  upon  the  whole  population.  This 
quantity  would  include  all  that  is  generally  required  for 
municipal  and  trade  purposes,  unless  when  the  latter  are 
of  the  character  of  cotton  printing,  dyeing,  or  scouring 
cloths,  &c.  In  London  the  supply  is  rather  beyond  that 
quoted  above ;    in  Paris,  also,  it  is  above  20  gallons ;  but, 
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where  accurate  observations  have  been  made,  it  appears  that 
really  the  average  daily  consumption  for  every  human  being 
is  about  7  or  8  gallons,  and  that  in  summer  they  require 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  more  than  in  winter.  Municipal 
requirements  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
country,  but  they  rarely  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption ;  and  ordinary  trade  purposes,  together  with 
the  inevitable  waste,  make  up  the  remaining  quantity  short 
of  the  20  gallons  per  individual  per  day  usually  assumed  to 
be  required. 

The  parties  considered  to  come  under  the  designation  of 
large  consumers,  and  as  such  giving  rise  to  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  water,  are  manufacturers,  tanners,  fell-mongers, 
hair-washers,  glue-makers,  curriers,  dyers,  hatters,  brewers, 
distillers,  inns,  bath-houses,  and  steam  engines.  If  many  such 
exist,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  especially  for  them ; 
which,  of  course,  would  place  the  rate  of  payment  upon  a 
different  footing  from  that  to  be  supplied  to  the  public  in 
general. 

[In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  means  for  effecting 
a  water  supply,  the  extent  of  the  drainage  area  is  ascertained, 
and  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  arrived  at,  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  observations  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Then,  the  quantity  of  rainfall  that  can 
be  collected  into  any  reservoir  which  it  is  practicable  to 
make  in  the  district,  is  to  be  considered.  Assuming  the 
case  of  a  district  where  a  reservoir  can  be  constructed, 
capable  of  storing  nearly  all  the  water  that  can  be  collected, 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
population  to  be  supplied.  Its  area  is  frequently  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  that  of  the  wator-shed.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible by  means  of  reservoirs  to  govern  the  vast  floods 
that  occasionally  occur ;  and  as  those  will  happen,  sooner  of 
later,  when  the  reservoirs  are  already  filled,  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  an  uncertain  quantity  of  water  will  flow  over  the 
waste-weirs  and  be  lost,  not  only  to  the  waterworks,  but  it 
will  be  lost  as  regards  any  useful  application  whatever, 
by  the  mill-owners  or  others  situated  on  the  stream.  This 
unavoidable  loss  is  often  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  of  the 
residue,  after  deduction  made  of  the  amount  lost  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  surfaces  of  the  land  and  the  water.  The  loss 
by  evaporation,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  surface,  the  inclination  of  the  land, 
the  amount  of  vegetation  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  other 
circumstances.  As  a  general  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  the  evaporation,  upon  an  average  of  years,  varies  from 
12  inches  on  a  precipitate  rocky  country,  to  18  inches  on 
land  which  is  of  a  flatter  character,  or  which  may  be  of  a 
more  absorbent  nature.  If  the  evaporation,  which  can 
generally  be  nearly  accurately  estimated  by  a  survey  of  the 
drainage  area,  be  assessed  at  15  inches,  which  is  about  the 
average  in  England,  then  there  can  be  collected,  on  an 
average  of  years,,  about  80  inches  out  of  a  rainfall  of  48 
inches. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  size  of  the 
reservoir  to  receive  and  to  make  this  quantity  of  water 
available.  It  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  rainfall, 
which  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  rain,  a  smaller  number  of  da3r8' 
storage  will  suffice  than  where  the  fall  is  more  restricted. 
For  instance,  on  the  hills  in  Lancashire,  where  the  rainfall  is 
from  45  to  48  inches  per  annum,  the  reservoir  need  not  be 
capable  of  storing  more  than  140  days'  supply ;  in  Cumber- 
land, where  the  rainfall  amounts  to  60  inches  per  annum, 
120  days'  supply  would  suffice  ;  but  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
England,  where  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  22  inches  per 
annum,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  reservoir  capable  of  con- 
taining 200  days'  supply.  With  these  data,  the  amount  of 
eapacity  of  reservoir  required  to  utilise  the  water  can  be 
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decided  with  considerable  precision.  As  to  the  amount  to 
be  supplied,  if  the  waterworks  are  well  managed,  and  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  waste,  16  gallons  per  head  per  day  is  suffi- 
cient for  usual  sanitary,  manufacturing,  and  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  or,  where  the  manufactures  are  in  excess,  then  from 
20  to  25  gallons  should  be  allowed.  But  where  the  internal 
fittings  are  not  properly  looked  after,  that  jimount  of  water 
may  be  increased  to  from  80  to  60  gallons  per  head  per 
day.] 


OHAPTER  II. 
EE8BEV0IRS  FOR  WATER  SXTPPLY. 

The  site  to  be  chosen  for  the  reservoirs  mast  be,  so  far  as 
economy  of  constmction  only  is  concerned,  as  near  as  possi- 
.ble  to  the  source  of  supply,  if  the  latter  be  situated  at  a  low 
level ;  or  to  the  commencement  of  the  distribution,  if  the 
waters  be  led  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  advisable,  also, 
wherever  it  can  be  conveniently  effected,  that  all  such 
reservoirs  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere  of  all  large  centres  of  population ;  and  that  they 
be  protected  from  dust  and  soot,  as  well  as  great  changes  of 
temperature.  These  considerations  are  often  of  so  great 
importance,  that  they  may  cause  it  to  be  preferable  to 
augment  the  engine-power,  and  construct  the  reservoir  at  a 
lower  level,  even  if  they  do  not  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  latter  altogether. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  already  made,  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  reservoirs,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapters,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  whenever  such  works 
are  to  be  executed  for  a  town  supply,  they  must  be  formed 
of  such  materials  as  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  qualities  of  the 
waters  they  are  intended  to  receive.  In  all  cases  of  this 
desci-iption,  to  a  certain  extent  the  waters  must  be  stagnant, 
and  they  are  then  likely  to  absorb  any  soluble  salts  con- 
tained either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  water  intended 
for  town  distribution  should  be  stored  in  reservoirs  which 
are  puddle-lined  or  pitched  with  calcareous  stones.     Silicious 
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Bandstones,  hard-bui*nt  bricks,  or  the  argilloHsalcareous  stones, 
bedded,  where  necessary,  in  powerfully  hydraulic  limes,  or  in 
cements,  or  iron,  protected  from  the  immediate  chemical 
action  of  the  water,  are  unquestionably  the  most  advisable 
materials  to  be  used  in  forming  the  faces  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  water.  The  positions  of  the  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  o 
constant  flow  through  the  body  of  water  in  the  reservoir ; 
and  precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  back  any  impurities 
which  might  be  introduced,  by  either  forming  depositing- 
wells  under  the  inlet-pipes,  or  by  placing  gratings  or  Alters 
over  the  heads  of  the  outlets. 

The  other  accessories  to  reservoirs  intended  to  hold  waters 
fcr  town  distribution  are  simply — 1,  the  valve-pit,  placed  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  outlet  through  which  both  the  pipes 
are  made  to  pass  if  possible :  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  and  examining  the  respective  valves  by  means  of 
which  the  water  is  admitted  to  or  excluded  from  the  reser- 
voir or  the  pipes,  as  the  case  may  be ;  2,  the  overflow-pipe, 
waste-weir,  or  other  provision  for  regulating  the  height  of 
the  water;  8,  the  scouring  or  cleansing-pits,  with  a  dis- 
charge-pipe placed  at  such  a  point  as  to  allow  the  whole  of 
the  water  to  be  drawn  off  if  requisite ;  and,  4,  means  of  access 
to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  It  is  desirable,  and  practi- 
cally it  is  almost  always  so  arranged,  that  the  outlet-pipe  be 
so  placed,  that  a  certain  depth  of  water  should  always  be 
retained,  excepting  when  the  cleansing-pipe  is  opened.  The 
object  proposed  by  this  arrangement  is  to  allow  a  more 
effectual  deposition  of  the  mechanical  impurities  of  the  water. 

[In  constructbg  the  dams  of  reservoirs,  the  system  usually 
followed  b  to  excavate  the  ground  to  a  depth  sufficient  for 
removing  from  its  area  all  material  of  a  boggy,  peaty,  slip- 
pery, or  compressible  nature,  as  well  as  any  silt  or  earth, 
whick.  when  acted  on  by  water,  is  likely  to  run  into  a  quick- 

KK 
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sand.  In  the  centre  of  the  dam,  a  paddle  wall,  or  core,  is 
formed  of  tough  impervious  clay,  let  into  a  trench  which  is 
dug  out  to  receive  it,  and  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  emhankment.  The  thickness  of  the  core  is  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  total  height  of  the  emhankment.  The 
width  at  the  top  is  made  of  various  widths  of  from  5  feet  to 
10  feet.  It  is  made  with  a  batter  on  both  sides  which  is 
generally  such  that  the  thickness  at  the  base  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  sustained.  A  good  rule 
is  to  make  the  width  at  the  top  10  feet,  and  to  give  the  sides 
a  batter  of  1  inch  per  foot.  For  an  embankment  rising 
6  feet  above  the  water,  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  QQ  feet  of 


Fig.  973.— Dam  for  Reflervoir :  Normal  Section. 

water,  the  thickness  at  the  bottom  would,  by  this  rule,  amount 
to  22  feet.  The  puddle  wall  is  immediately  supported  at 
each  side  by  material  selected  for  its  retentive  character,  and 
the  remainder  or  outer  portion  of  the  bank  is  made  up  of 
the  harder  or  less  impervious  earths.  The  inner  slope  is 
covered  with  stone  pitching,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  em- 
bankment by  the  wash  of  water.  The  normal  section  of 
such  a  dam  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  273. 

Dams  constructed  of  masonry  are  better  and  safer  than 
earthen  dams,  provided  that  they  are  built  upon  a  continuous 
foundation  of  rock.  They  are  adopted  in  countries  where 
the  hard,  primitive,  basaltic  rocks  prevail,  and  where  special 
provision  against  the  percolation  of  water  is  not  demanded. 

The  outlet  for  water  from  the  reservoir  it  was  customary, 
formerly,  to  carry  through  and  under  the  earthwork  of  the 
embankment.     On  this  system,  there  is  a  constant  risk  of  the 
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leakage  of  water  along  the  surface  of  the  pipe  or  calvert 
itself,  by  the  nneqnal  pressure  of  the  embankment,  and  by 
the  unequal  settlement  to  which  it  is  liable  at  the  place  where 
it  traverses  the  puddle  trench.  Naked  cast-iron  pipes,  thus 
exposed,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fracture  if  they  be  only  sur- 
rounded by  puddle  ;  and,  if  they  be  commanded  by  a  valve 
at  the  outer  end,  being  thus  constantly  and  necessarily  full 
of  water,  the  mk  of  damage  is  evidently  greater  than  when 
the  shut-off  valve  is  placed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  pipe.  But, 
even  where  the  pipe  is  carried  through  a  culvert  of  masonry 
or  of  brick,  the  culvert  itself  is  exposed  to  the  strain  of  unequal 
settlement  at  the  centre  where  it  crosses  the  puddle  trench. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Binnie  and  other  engineers, 
the  best  method  of  providing  an  outlet,  and  at  the  same  time 
obviating  the  risks  of  failure  above  noticed,  is  to  design  the 
embankment  so  that  it  can  itself  settle,  and  may  compress 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  without  either  doing  injury 
to  itself  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  work,  and  to  design  the 
outlet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  under  con- 
trol, and  that  any  leakage  from  it  will  not  injure  the  embank- 
ment. For  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  tunnel-outlets 
have  been  constructed,  formed  of  masonry  or  of  concrete 
and  iron,  placed  in  a  drift  or  adit,  which  has  been  regularly 
mined.  The  course  of  the  tunnel  is  carried  either  round  and 
clear  of  the  end  of  the  embankment ;  or,  if  passing  under  any 
part  of  it,  it  is  situated  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  solid 
rock  below  the  base,  not  only  of  the  embankment  but  also  of 
the  puddle  trench.  The  flow  of  the  water  through  the  tun- 
nel is  generally  regulated  by  a  valve-tower  in  the  reservoir 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  tunnel,  or  by  valves  built  in  a  well 
situated  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  quite 
clear  of  the  embankment.  The  first  is  the  better  system,  as 
it  provides  for  shutting  off  the  water  from  the  whole  length 
of  the  tunnel,  when  the  tunnel  is  required  to  be  dear  for 
inspection  or  repair.] 
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Should  the  only  available  source  of  supply  be  of  a  quality 
to  require  filtration,  it  will  be  found  adTisable  to  perform  that 
operation  at  the  very  latest  possible  period  before  the  distri- 
bution takes  place.  However  perfectly  filtration  be  per- 
formedi  whether  by  chemical  or  merely  by  mechanical  agents, 
if  the  water  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time  afterwards  it 
will  infallibly  develop  or  take  up  impurities.  The  course 
adopted  by  some  of  the  London  companies — ^filtering  the 
water,  and  then  raising  it  into  reservoirs,  where  it  is  exposed 
during  several  days  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere — is  radi- 
caUy  incorrect.  In  such  and  in  all  similar  cases  the  water 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  at  the  lower  level,  and  the  filtra- 
tion should  take  place  after  it  leaves  the  upper  reservoirs. 
Precautions,  however,  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  all  im- 
purities likely  to  choke  the  pumping-mains  be  removed  before 
the  water  enters  them. 

Wherever  filters  are  used,  it  is  customary  to  construct  be- 
fore them  settling  reservoirs,  in  which  the  waters  may  deposit 
the  grosser  impurities  they  may  contain ;  and  it  appears 
advisable  that  these  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow 
the  water  to  settle  during  at  least  three  days.  From  thence 
it  must  be  led  upon  the  filter,  without  velocity  or  current 
able  to  act  upon  the  materials  of  which  this  may  be  composed. 
The  filters  themselves  may  be  either  chemical  or  mechanical ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  may  either  alter  the  qualities  of  the  water 
or  they  may  merely  act  by  removing  impurities  in  suspension. 
To  efiect  the  former  is  necessarily  a  costly  and  difficult  opera- 
tion, and,  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered unattainable  with  the  whole  quantity  required  for  a 
town  supply.  And  if  the  water  be  immediately  taken  from 
a  good  mechanical  filter,  with  as  great  rapidity  as  this  caa 
yield  it,  the  quality  will,  in  almost  every  case,  satisfy  not 
only  the  public  demand,  but  also  the  real  exigencies  of  the 
case* 


CHAPTER  m. 

FILTRATION  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY. 

[Fob  large  towns  where  filtration  is  necessary,  by  the  system 
generally  adopted  the  water  is  filtered  downwards,  passing 
by  its  gravitation  through  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  For 
this  purpose  shallow  reservoirs  are  constracted,  of  which  a 
common  form  is  shown  in  section,  Fig.  274,  usually  lined 
with  brick,  with  inclined  sides,  and  a  floor  nearly  flat. 
Drains   are  formed    on   the   floor  and  are  covered    with 
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rig.  274.— FUtratioa  Dteserroir. 

filtering  material  to  a  depth  of  about  4  feet.  At  the  top 
there  is  a  layer  of  2  feet  of  coarse  granular  silicious 
sand,  insoluble  in  water,  of  the  size  of  bay  salt ;  next  there 
is  a  layer,  6  inches  deep,  of  coarse  sand  or  of  fine  gravel  about 
the  size  of  peas  and  beans  ;  then  a  6-inch  layer  of  coarser 
gravel  of  the  size  of  walnuts ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  layer, 
12  inches  thick,  of  rubble  stones  about  the  size  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  surrounding  and  covering  the  drains.  This  filter  is 
cleansed  from  time  to  time  by  removing  a  few  inches  of  the 
upper  stratum  of  sand,  which  after  having  been  washed  can 
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be  replaced  on  the  filter.  In  forming  a  filter-bed  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  sand  is  not  fine,  otherwise  the  filter  speedily 
becomes  choked.  Coarse  granular  sand  attracts  the  particles 
of  matter  suspended  in  the  water  just  as  well  as  the  finest 
sand. 

The  pipes  which  lead  from  the  drains  under  the  filter  to 
the  pure-water  tank  sho9!d»  according  to  Mr.  Binnie,  be  so 
arranged  that  the  head  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  sand 
should  not  exceed  1 2  inches,  for  the  success  of  the  process 
of  filtration  is  contingent  on  the  slowness  with  which  the 
^ater  passes  through  the  filtering  bed.  Mr.  Bateman  has 
found  in  practice  that  such  a  filter  can  properly  purify  water 
when  the  rate  of  progress  does  not  exceed  6  inches  vertically 
per  hour,  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of  75  gallons  per  super- 
ficial foot  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  measure 
1,500  square  yards  of  filtering  area  should  be  provided  for 
every  1,000,000  gallons  required  per  day,  and  an  allowance 
in  addition  as  provision  for  setting  off  the  filter  from  time  to 
time  for  cleaning  and  repair. 

Mr.  Hawksley  is  of  opinion  that  sand  filters  operate  not 
only  mechanically  but  also  chemically,  and  that  the  chemical 
changes  depend  very  much  upon  the  particular  state  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  water,  and  on  the  admission  of  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sand  filter  clears  the  water 
mechanically  by  the  agency  of  the  well-known  principle  of 
attraction  and  aggregation.  When  the  water  descends 
slowly  through  the  filter,  the  minute  particles  of  matter  sus- 
pended in  it  are  attracted  by  the  facets  of  the  sand,  and  they 
adhere  there.  Thus  the  water  becomes  clear,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  so  rapidly  that  scarcely  in  any  filter  does 
the  water  remain  foul  for  more  than  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  filter  bed.  A  thin  bed  of  sand  is  therefore 
considered  to  be  just  as  effective  as  a  bed  of  2  feet  or  8  feet 
in  thickness.  The  sand  filter  also  acts  chemically,  for  it 
aetually  destroys  organic  matter,  and  it  deprives  water  in 
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which  lime  is  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
of  part  of  the  chalk,  thereby  softening  the  water.  Any  sub- 
stance which  attracts  oxygen  to  its  surface  and  renders  it  to 
organic  matter,  destroys  Uie  organic  matter,  and  renders  the 
water  pure.  This  action  is,  to  some  extent,  set  up  in  the 
sand  filter. 


Fig.  275. 


F]>  276. 
FOter  Beds  and  Pure-water  Tank,  Leicester  Watenrorks. 

The  arrangement  of  filter-beds  and  the  pure-water  tank 
of  the  Leicester  Waterworks,  designed  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  are 
illustrated  by  Figs.  275  and  276.  Before  filtration,  the  water 
holds  in  suspension  a  perceptible  quantity  of  muddy  matter, 
and  is  also  sensibly  brown  from  a  little  peat  and  other  organic 
matter  found  on  the  surface  of  the  watershed  from  which 
the  water  is  derived.  After  filtration,  the  water  is  completely 
freed  from  matters  in  suspension,  and  is  generally  deprived 
of  colouring  matter,  though  in  the  worst  seasons  there  is 
sometimes  a  slight  discolouration.  The  water  is  brought 
from  a  large  storage  reservoir,  about  40  acres  in  extent,  into 
the  filter-beds,  four  in  number,  in  separate  channels,  so  that 
either  filter  may  be  cut  o£f  and  cleaned  without  disturbing 
the  action  of  the  others.  The  filter-beds  are  each  99  feet 
long,  66  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  8  inches  deep.  They  hold 
sand  to  a  depth  of  2^  feet,  upon  2^  feet  of  gravel,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  beans  to  that  of  eggs.     The  water  then 
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passes  down  tbroagh  the  sand  and  the  successive  strata  of 
gravel,  into  the  drains,  and  from  these,  by  means  of  pipes, 
into  the  central  pnre*water  tank.  This  tank  is  8  feet  8  inches 
deep,  and  holds  7  feet  8  inches  of  water.  To  prevent 
the  pressure  exceeding  a  certain  limited  extent,  the  pipes 
deliver  the  pore  water  into  a  pipe  which  stands  np  in  the 
pure^water  tank  within  2  feet  of  the  surface.  By  this  con- 
trivance there]  can  never  be  more  than  2  feet  of  pressure 
upon  the  sand,  and  the  water  is  obliged  to  go  through  at  a 
slow  rate,  amounting  to  about  600  or  700  gallons  per  day 
per  square  yard  of  surface,  which  is  equivalent  to  66  or  77 
gallons  per  square  foot  per  day.  The  water  thus  filtered  is 
not  only  free  from  suspended  matter  but  is  to  some  extent 
operated  upon  chemically,  so  as  sensibly  to  diminish  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  is  derived 
from  the  river  Spree.  Previous  to  its  being  received  into  the 
tank  or  reservoir  for  distribution,  the  water  is  passed  through 
filters  and  is  freed  from  impurities ;  but,  after  remaining  in 
the  open  tank  for  a  day  or  two,  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  water 
got  covered  with  confervse  and  vegetation  of  various  kinds. 
The  water  also  lost  its  transparency,  and  became  thickly 
turbid.  The  engineer  thereupon  recommended  that  the  pure- 
water  tanks  should  be  covered  over.  They  were  covered, 
and  immediately  the  unpleasant  symptoms  disappeared,  the 
water  remaining  in  its  pure  condition.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman 
reports  a  similar  occurrence  at  the  Warrington  Waterworks, 
where  the  water  was  collected  from  gentle  slopes  of  cultivated 
land  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  formation  into  a  reservoir, 
after  which  it  was  rendered  perfectly  pellucid  by  being 
filtered  through  sand,  and  was  then  passed  into  a  tank  not 
more  than  6  feet  deep.  Although  that  water  was  filtered  as 
well  as  it  could  be,  it  very  soon  became  filled  with  animal- 
cules, for  the  separation  of  which  Mr.  Bateman  introduced  a 
copper  wire-gauze  strainer  of  eighty  strands  to  the  inch.  But 
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it  was  so  difficult  to  eleanse  the  gauze  from  the  animalcules, 
that  he  ultimately  resorted  to  the  covering  over  of  the  reser- 
voir. This  was  effected  without  emptying  the  re8er\'oir  by 
erecting  vertical  pillars  supporting  cross  beams,  on  which 
large  flags  were  placed.  As  the  work  progressed  the  con- 
fervse  beneath  the  covered  parts  gradually  fell  to  the  bottom, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  finished  they  had  entirely  disappeared^ 
whilst  the  water  has  been  delivered  in  a  pure  state  ever 
since. 

The  growth  of  confervoa  is  peculiar  to  shallow  waters.  In 
tanks  of  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  deep  they  are  not  generated. 
The  service  reservoirs  of  the  Manchester  Waterworks,  which 
are  lined  with  bricks  throughout,  are  18  feet  deep  at  one  end 
and  20  feet  deep  at  the  other  end.  They  are  kept  constantly 
filled  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top,  and  no  vegetation 
appears  upon  them.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MODE  OP  DISTRIBUTION  OP  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Whbn  the  source  of  supply  shall  h&ve  heen  detennined  upon, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  system  of  distribution 
to  be  adopted.  Formerly,  in  almost  all  English  towns,  this 
was  effected  by  what  is  called  the  intermittent  system,  in 
which  the  water  was  supplied  from  the  mains  during  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  days  in  the  week,  and  stored  in  cisterns  f(>r 
domestic  use  in  the  intervals.  This  system  still  prevails  in 
London  and  in  many  other  towns.  Of  late  years — ^and  prin- 
cipally by  the  influence  and  authority  justly  attached  to  the 
name  of  its  most  zealous  advocate,  Mr.  Hawksley,  beyond 
all  dispute  the  ablest  engineer  practising  the  peculiar  branch 
of  the  profession  connected  with  the  distribution  of  water — a 
system  known  by  the  name  of  ''the  constant  and  high  pres- 
sure ''  has  been  introduced.  It  consists  in  so  arranging  the 
supply,  that  not  only  the  mains  but  also  the  house  services 
are  always  charged  day  and  night,  and  the  pressure  is 
usually  such  as  to  insure  the  delivery  of  water  at  the  highest 
level  in  a  town  at  which  it  can  possibly  be  required. 

Abstractedly  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  every  point  of  view,  the  constant  delivery  must  be  the 
best.  Any  person  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at, 
for  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine,  the  various  receptacles 
(butts,  tanks,  or  cisterns)  used  to  contain  water,  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  towns  especially,  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  foul  contagion  to  which  the  water  must  be  exposed. 
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In  the  hoQses  of  the  rich,  some  preeaaiionB  are  taken  to  re- 
move eistems  from  the  soot  and  filth  of  our  town  atmosphere, 
to  place  them  beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  the  variations 
of  temperature.  Bat  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  middle  and  of  all  the  poorer  classes ;  and  in 
them  the  recipients  for  the  water  required  for  domestic  use 
are  almost  always  placed  in  positions  where  they  cannot  fail 
to  become  corrupt,  and  to  imbibe  principles  highly  injurious 
to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  unfortunate  beings  condemned 
to  use  them. 

[Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  in  1875,  forcibly  pointed  out  the  sources 
of  waste  of  water  in  connection  with  the  question  of  constant 
supply  v^Y(»  intermittent  supply,  and  the  evidence  of  the  waste- 
water meter  introduced  by  him.  He  divided  waste  of  water 
into  two  classes  :  1.  Continuous  or  hidden  waste,  being  that 
which  flows  from  pipes  or  cisterns  below  ground,  and  some- 
times by  hidden  pipes  from  cisterns  above  ground.  2.  Dis- 
continuous or  superficial  waste,  being  that  which  arises  from 
defective  fittings  above  ground,  or  from  taps  and  valves  tem- 
porarily left  open.  Out  of  every  100  gallons  of  water  pass- 
ing into  a  service  main  during  twenty-four  hours,  says  Mr. 
Deacon,  it  was  not  unusual  (in  Liverpool)  for  85  gallons  to  be 
lost  by  continuous  or  hidden  waste,  and  85  gallons  by  dis- 
continuous or  superficial  waste,  whilst  only  80  gallons  were 
drawn  off  for  use.  The  greater  part  of  the  waste  is  traceable 
to  imperfection  of  fittings.  Mr.  Hawksley,  speaking  on  this 
subject,  found  that  the  rate  of  consumption  varied  enor- 
mously in  large  cities  where  there  was  a  constant  supply  day 
and  night,  and  every  person  drawing  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  pleased.  The  consumption  varied  from  15  gallons  to  100 
gallons  per  head  of  the  population  per  day,  including  the 
supply  for  manufiicturing  and  sanitary  purposes.  No  more 
water  was  wanted  in  the  city  where  the  quantity  was  100 
gallons  per  head  per  day,  than  in  the  town  which  was  served 
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with  15  gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  many  places  the  eom« 
pany  or  the  corporation,  or  whoever  might  be  the  party 
supplying  the  water,  merely  turns  the  water  into  the  pipes, 
and  leaves  the  care  of  the  internal  fittings  and  the  mode  of 
their  application  entirely  to  the  consumer,  or  to  the  builder, 
or  to  the  landlord,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  result  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  worst  possible  character  of  fittings,  and  every  cistern 
supplied  with  an  overflow  pipe,  and  where  there  is  an  over- 
flow pipe,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  ball-cock  which  lets  in 
water  is  never  attended  to.  The  consequence  is,  the  ball- 
cock  gets  out  of  order ;  it  will  not  rise  to  shut  off  the  water, 
and  the  water  runs  down  the  waste-pipe  day  and  night.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  soil-pans  and  also  to  water-closets,  the 
handles  of  which  are  propped  up  under  the  notion  of  <<  doing 
good  to  the  drains."  The  result  is,  the  water  runs  away 
without  anybody  being  sensible  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  Hawksley  logically  stated  the  conditions  of  constant 
service  contrasted  with  intermittent  service,  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1870.* 
The  apparatus,  he  says,  which  has  been  adopted  for  render- 
ing the  constant  supply  of  water  successful  by  suppressing 
the  waste,  to  which  otherwise  it  would  be  subject,  is  distinct 
from  the  apparatus  used  for  intermittent  service.  In  constant 
service,  pressure  is  applied  to  the  pipes  during  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  instead  of  only  during  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  time.  Now  if  a  service-pipe  in  the  interior  of  a 
house  would  bear  pressure  for  half  an  hour  it  would  bear  the 
same  pressure  for  half  a  year ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
stant supply,  forces  come  into  operation  which  do  not  actually 
operate  in  the  intermittent  system,  or  only  to  a  small  extent. 
For  where  the  supply  is  intermittent,  the  draught  during  the 
short  time  the  water  is  on,  owing  to  the  majority  of  the  ball- 
cocks  in  the  houses  being  open,  very  much  diminishes  the 
pressure,  and  besides  that  there  are  few  or  no  shocks.    But 

*  ProcHdingt  of  the  IntUlution  of  Cwil  Engin$ert,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  62. 
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npon  the  system  of  constant  supply  the  pipes  are  sabjected 
to  all  the  shocks  occasioned  by  the  rapid  closing  of  the  cocks 
whereby  the  column  of  water  is  suddenly  arrested  when  in 
rapid  motion.  That  brings  on  a  considerable  amount  oi  im- 
pulsive action  which  is  unknown,  or  little  known,  in  the  case 
of  an  intermittent  supply ;  and  it  is  constantly  found  that  the 
pipes  leading  into  the  houses  and  distributed  through  the 
houses,  although  perfectly  competent  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
the  intermittent  supply,  will  not  bear  that  of  the  constant 
supply  when  it  becomes  introduced  in  place  of  the  inter- 
mittent supply.  From  this  it  follows  that,  wherever  the  con- 
stant supply  has  been  introduced,  either  voluntarily  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  legislature,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  determining  the  magnitude 
and  thickness  of  the  pipes,  also  the  mode  in  which  the  pipes 
should  be  united,  and  the  kind  of  tap  and  ball-cock  and 
water-closet  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  con- 
stant pressure. 

The  rules  and  regulations,  Mr.  Hawksley  proceeds  to  state, 
now  found  to  be  necessary,  and  very  generally  adopted,  are 
reduced  to  writmg.  Formerly,  universally,  and  still  in  most 
cases  where  the  intermittent  supply  is  used,  a  common 
plug- tap  is  applied.  This  has  the  effect,  on  rapid  closing, 
of  suddenly  arresting  the  column  of  water  in  the  lead  service- 
pipe,  and  gives  rise  to  two  or  three  violent  reactions.  In 
time,  the  lead  pipe  expands  into  a  sort  of  aneurism,  and  ulti- 
mately bursts  by  a  long  slit,  exactly  as  an  artery  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  bursts  in  the  human  body.  Thus  the  intro- 
duction of  a  constant  supply  leads  to  the  flooding  of  houses, 
damage  of  furniture,  and  destruction  of  property  in  many 
ways.  But  that  has  been  entirely  got  over,  and  a  cure 
established  by  the  introduction  of  a  screw-down  cock  in  lieu 
of  the  old  plug-tap.  This  closes  slowly  against  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  and  prevents  recoil.  Also,  by  reason  of  the 
looseness  of  the  face,  the  leather  which  is  interposed  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  a  perfect  valve  does  not  turn  round  on 
its  face  with  the  revolution  of  the  screw  ;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  not  ground  or.  worn  away  as  when  the  leather  turns 
round  with  the  screw.  These  valves  do  not  lead  to  the 
bursting  of  the  pipes,  and  are  besides  perfectly  watertight, 
while  other  valves  are  not.  Consequently  the  continuous 
trickle,  which  is  often  observed  in  other  valves,  and  amounts 
to  a  serious  quantity,  does  not  occur.  Moreover,  the  leathers 
can  be  replaced  at  about  the  cost  of  a  penny,  and  so  the 
cocks  will  last,  with  very  little  expense  to  the  householder, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Probably,  however, 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  waste  of  water  arises  in  the  water- 
closets  ;  and  in  every  case  where  the  constant  supply  has  been 
attempted  without  a  special  apparatus  to  prevent  the  enor- 
mous waste  which  otherwise  occurs  in  the  water-closets, 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  the  constant  service  system.  In 
cases  where  there  has  not  been  total  failure,  the  leakage  has 
brought  up  the  supply  from  under  20  gallons  per  head  per 
diem  to  50  gallons  or  more ;  and,  in  one  town  with  which 
Mr.  Hawksley  is  well  acquainted,  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
tributed and  wasted  through  water-closets  has  amounted  to 
110  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  An  apparatus  has  been 
arranged,  and  is  largely  in  use,  that  has  completely  removed 
this  difficulty.  Water  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  in  the  usual 
way  by  means  of  a  ball-cock.  From  this  vessel,  another 
vessel  of  a  definite  size,  to  hold  one  charge  of  water  is  filled 
through  a  communicating  valve.  When  the  wire  is  pulled, 
this,  the  first  valve,  closes,  and  a  second  valve  opens  and 
delivers  the  charge  of  water  rapidly  through  a  wide  pipe  into 
the  basin  to  admit  of  a  powerful  flush  of  water.  When  the 
wire  is  released,  the  second  valve  is  closed  and  the  first  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  second  vessel  is  filled  for  another  chai'ge. 
At  Norwich,  where  this  apparatus  has  been  in  general  use, 
the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  water  has  been  from  40 
gallons  per  head  per  diem  to  15  gallons  per  head  per  diem. 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Binnie'*'  communicates  the  results  of  experi- 
mental tests  of  the  access  of  pressure  in  l^d  pipes  due  to 
the  sudden  closing  of  the  plug-tap  on  a  moving  body  of  water 
passing  through  the  pipes.  A  lead  pipe,  }  inch  in  diameter, 
114  feet  in  length,  was  connected  at  one  end  to  a  8-inch 
supply  main.  At  the  other  end  there  was  fixed  a  plug-cock 
haying  an  effective  sectional  area  of  *162  square  inches  of 
waterway.  The  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  was  indi- 
cated by  a  gauge  connected  to  the  pipe  near  to  the  tap.  The 
indicated  pressures  were  as  follows : — 

Before  opening     •        •        •        .125  Ibe.  per  square  inch. 
When  open  •        .       •       •        •      20  lbs.  „ 

When  shut  quickly       •        •        .    550  Ibe.  „ 

The  momentary  exaltation  of  the  pressure  to  550  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  amounted  to  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  the 
normal  pressure,  or  the  pressure  at  rest.  But  it  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  in  successive  oscillations  to  the  normal  pressure 
of  125  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  pressure-gauge  was  then 
removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  lead  pipe  at  the  inlet,  at  a 
distance  of  114  feet  from  the  tap,  when  the  indicated  pres- 
sures were  as  follows  : — 

Before  opening       ...••••    125  lbs. 

When  open 120  Ibt. 

When  shut  quickly 220  lbs. 

Mr.  Binnie  mentions,  in  contrast,  two  instances  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  of  economy  of  water  realised  under  the  con- 
stant service  by  the  adoption  of  sufficient  fittings  ;  and  waste 
of  water,  under  intermittent  service,  with  insufficient  fittings. 
The  water  supply  at  Oxford  under  constant  service,  available 
to  the  consumer  in  any  quantity,  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
just  12  gallons  per  head  per  day.  On  the  contrary,  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  water  supply  is  intermittent,  lasting  for 
10  hours  each  day,  the  consumption  and  the  waste  together 
amount  to  80  gallons  per  head  per  day.] 

•  *'  Oiatbam  Lectures  on  Water  Supply."    Session  1877. 
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When  the  source  of  supply  finally  chosen  is  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  points  from  which  the  distribution  is  to  be  effectedi 
or  than  the  highest  point  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  de- 
livered, it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  mechanical 
agent  to  raise  it.  For  all  town  purposes  the  choice  of  the 
particular  agent  is  limited  either  to  steam  or  water  power, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  town  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  both  cases  the  motive  power  must  be  applied  to 
pumps,  because  they  alone,  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
intermediate  machinery,  can  force  the  water  to  the  height 
and  the  distance  it  is  generally  required  to  overcome. 

The  towns  of  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  Toulouse,  in  France,  are  supplied  by  water- 
wheels,  all  undershot.  Of  these,  the  wheels  at  the  Fairmount 
Waterworks,  Philadelphia,  are  the  most  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  volume  of  water  they  are  designed  to  lift.  This  is  not 
less  than  about  10,000,000  gallons  per  day,  with  a  dead  lift 
of  92  feet,  through  cast-iron  pipes  16  inches  diameter.  The 
engine  house  is  built  for  eight  wheels  and  pumps ;  the  former 
being  16  feet  diameter,  16  feet  on  the  Dftce,  and  with  a  fall 
of  7i  feet  on  the  average,  and  making  thirteen  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  Richmond  there  were  two  wheels  18  feet 
diameter,  10  feet  on  the  face,  with  a  10-feet  fall,  workmg 
two  pumps,  and  raising  800,000  gallons  per  day  into  reser- 
voirs situated  at  a  height  of  160  feet  above  the  low  water. 
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At  Toulouse,  the  wheels  are  14  feet  5  inches  in  diameter, 
5  feet  on  the  face,  with  a  fall  of  about  7  feet  6  inches ;  they 
are  two  in  number,  and  raise  about  896,000  gallons  per  day 
to  a  height  of  67  feet  above  the  water  in  the  well. 

In  most  of  the  large  towns  of  England  wherein  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  mechanical  power  to  rabe  the  water, 
steam-engines  are  generally  used,  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned,  or  because  the  water  power  of  the  locality  has 
been  already  appropriated.     Until  within   a    very  recent 
period  it  was  considered  that  when  the  power  of  the  engine 
was  required  to  exceed  from  20  to  25  horses,  the  description 
of  engine  known  as  the  Cornish  engine  was  the  most  advan- 
tageous ;  but  the  results  of  the  observations  lately  made  upon 
the  working  of  the  double-action  engines  erected  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  for  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  Companies,  and  by 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watts  for  the  New  River  Company,  would 
appear  to  reopen  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  various  systems  of  pumping-engines.    Below  the  limits 
above  mentioned  there  is,  however,  a  decided  advantage  in 
using  the  most  direct-acting  engines,  both  in  respect  to  first 
cost  and  to  subsequent  working ;  or  even  in  using  small  hori- 
zontal engines  with   fly-wheels,  communicating  motion  to 
shafts  bearing  the  pump^rods.    In  the  case  of  the  Cornish 
engines,  or  rather  in  any  case  wherein  it  may  be  necessary 
to  raise  large  quantities  of  water  to  great  heights,  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  movement  in  the  pumps  are,  that 
they  should  begin  by  raising  the  load  rapidly,  and  that  when 
the  first  motion  is  perfectly  determined,  the  effort  used  to 
move  that  load  should  be  diminished  progressively ;  so  that, 
iu  fact,  the  motive  power  shall  cease  to  act  before  the  piston 
shall  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.     This  is  effected,  in  the 
Cornish  engines,  by  introducing  steam  at  great  pressure  upon 
the  piston,  through  large  orifices ;  the  steam  is  then  allowed 
to  expand  directly  the  inertia  of  the  water  has  been  overcome, 
and  it  has  assumed  an  ascentional  movement,  which  may  be 

L  L 
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maintained  by  a  very  small  additional  effort.  In  the  engines 
used  for  raising  water  from  the  Cornish  mines  themselves, 
the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  is  about  2^  to  8  atmo- 
spheres ;  the  expansion  begins  at  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  stroke 
of  the  piston ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  pressure  is 
not  more  than  from  |  to  A  of  an  atmosphere.  In  small 
pumping-engines,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
action  should  be  uniform ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisable 
to  divide  the  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  three  pumps, 
by  means  of  cranks,  forming  with  one  another  angles  of  1^^ 
upon  the  same  shaft. 

In  the  great  London  waterworks  the  style  of  engine 
usually  adopted  is  the  Cornish  engine,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  here  that  in  the  East  London  Waterworks 
establishment  the  largest  single  machine  of  this  description 
has  been  erected  within  a  very  few  years,  under  the  orders 
of  Mr.  C.  Greaves.  This  engine  has  a  cylinder  of  100  inches 
in  diameter,  and  11  feet  stroke,  working  a  loaded  pole  of 
4  feet  2  inches  diameter  with  a  velocity  of  6  strokes  per 
minute,  and  raising  no  less  than  150  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a 
stroke.  But,  as  was  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  expe- 
rience of  modem  engineers  appears  to  lean  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  beam  and  fly-wheel  engines  ;  and  if  all  that  is  reported 
of  the  action  of  the  machines  erected  for  the  New  River  and 
Lambeth  Companies  be  correct,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  designed.  The  engines  erected  at  the  New  River 
Head  are  of  two  kinds :  four  of  them  are  double-cylinder 
engines,  in  which  the  high-pressure  steam  of  the  first  cylinder 
acts  expansively  on  the  second,  made  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Co. ;  and  the  remaining  two  are  single-cylinder  engines, 
with  a  comparatively  speaking  small  stroke,  made  by  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Watts.  Many  years  since  it  was  said  that 
these  machines  were  able  to  perform  a  duty  equivalent  lo 
98,000,000  lbs.,  raised  1  foot  high,  by  the  combustion  of 
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1  cwt.  of  coal ;  and  now  the  duty  is  said  to  be  even  carried  so 
high  as  120,000»000  lbs.  Unfortunately,  the  experiments  from 
which  these  results  were  obtained  were  not  made  contradic- 
torily ;  and  they  must  therefore  be,  for  the  present,  received 
with  caution.  There  is,  however,  one  undoubted  advantage 
possessed  by  the  fly-wheel  over  the  Cornish  engines,  viz.  that 
they  are  capable  of  working  at  very  different  rates  of  de- 
livery. In  a  town  supply  this  may  often  become  a  matter  of 
serious  importance,  as  the  demand  is  subject  to  very  unex- 
pected variations  of  an  accidental  nature ;  but,  again,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  working  details  of  the  latest  pumping 
engines,  of  whatsoever  description  they  may  be,  have  been 
so  carefully  adjusted  that  they  are  even  used  without  any 
regulating  reservoirs  or  the  old-fashioned  stand-pipes  so  gene- 
rally erected  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  that  the 
drivers  of  the  engines  can  easily  meet  almost  all  the  variable 
conditions  of  the  consumption. 

Pumps. 

[The  merits  of  the  rotative  pumping-engine  have  become 
generally  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  water  supply,  more 
particularly  in  the  form  of  the  compound  engine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  direct-acting  pumping-engine,  with  compound 
cylinders,  has  also  made  its  footing  in  modern  practice.  Mr. 
Henry  Davey  has  been  very  successful  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  his  direct- acting  compound  engine  and  pump. 
Mr.  Davey  has  effected  two  important  improvements  in 
pumping-engines,  in  which  the  length  of  the  'stroke  and  the 
velocity  of  the  stroke  are  not  controlled  by  a  crank  and  fly- 
wheel. By  the  flrst  improvement,  the  very  high  rate  of  speed 
which  prevails  at  the  commencement  of  the  indoor  stroke  of 
the  Cornish  engine  is  obviated,  whether  the  engine  makes  a 
large  or  a  small  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  much  greater  average  working  speed  of  piston 
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is  reached  than  in  the  Cornish  engine.  The  second  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  prevention  of  **  banging  "  in  the  event 
of  a  valve  not  closing,  or  of  a  pamp-barrel  bursting ;  for 
which  purpose  a  *'  differential  gear  '*  is  employed,  by  means 
of  which  the  engine  can  be  broaght  to  a  state  of  re^t  without 
taiy  shock.] 


CHAPTER  71. 

MAINS  AND  DISTiaBUTING  PIPES. 

Beii^teen  the  pumping  station  or  the  collecting  reservoirs 
of  a  water  supply,  and  the  point  where  the  distribution 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  town  commences,  the  water  flows 
through  a  simple  pipe  of  an  uniform  sectional  area,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  a  constant,  uniform  velocity.  In  its 
course  through  pipes  generally,  however,  the  flow  of  the 
water  is  retarded  by  a  series  of  resistances,  which  practically 
may  be  resolved  into  those  depending — 1,  upon  the  friction 
on  the  sides  of  the  pipes ;  2,  the  loss  of  velocity  occasioned 
by  the  bends ;  8,  the  loss  arising  from  the  changes  of  direc- 
tion from  the  mains  to  the  submains  or  branches,  if  any  such 
should  exist ;  and  4,  the  gurgitation  which  occurs  at  every 
interruption  in  the  flow. 

The  material  usually  employed  for  pipes  is  cast  iron,  and 
mains  of  42  inches  in  diameter  have  been  made  of  this 
metal.  Very  great  precautions  must  be  observed  in  laying 
pipes  of  such  enormous  diameter,  and  in  regulating  the  pres- 
sure at  intermediate  points  of  their  length  ;  whilst  it  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  self-acting  valves,  or  hand-valves,  easily 
closed,  in  order  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  chances  of  a 
rupture  in  the  mains.  Upon  the  Liverpool  Waterworks, 
supplied  by  the  great  Bivington  Pike  reservoirs,  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley  introduced  some  very  skilfully  devised  machinery  of  this 
description ;  and  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  1859    will  be  found  a  tolerably  clear  account 
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of  the  valves  and  pressure  regulators  used  upon  the  Mei< 
bourne  Gravitation  Waterworks.  It  is  important  also  to 
observe  that  the  pipes  leading  from  a  distant  source  of  sup- 
ply to  a  distributing  reservoir  must  be  placed  (in  fact,  like 
all  those  required  for  a  town  distribution)  at  such  a  depth 
from  the  surface  as  to  insure  their  being  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  variations  of  temperature.  In 
England,  a  depth  of  4  feet  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose ; 
but  both  in  extreme  northern  and  southern  latitudes  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  considerably  lower.  In  some  portions 
of  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  mains  it  may  like- 
wise be  advisable  to  insert  double  lines  of  pipes,  and  to  make 
occasional  connections  between  the  two,  in  order  that,  in 
case  of  repairs  to  either  of  them,  the  flow  may  be  maintained 
through  the  other. 

[Eytelwein*s  formulas  for  the  velocity  and  discharge  of 
water  in  pipes  are  old-established  formulas,  which  generally 
give  satisfactory  results.    They  are  as  follows  : — 


r~dh 

V  =  50  V/  ^  50rf 

Q  =  2356Vr+60rf 
V  •  the  velocity  of  flow,  in  feet  per  second. 
Q  =  the  quantity  discharged  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 
d  B  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 
h  B  the  head  or  height  of  fall  in  feet. 
/   K  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 

Mr.  James  Simpson  communicated  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  flow  of  water  through  certain  pipes,  which 
confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  trustworthy  charac- 
ter of  Eytelwein*s  formula.  The  annexed  table  shows  the 
observed  or  actual  rate  of  discbarge,  together  with  the  dis- 
charge calculated  by  that  formula : — '*' 

*  Ffocmding^  of  the  ImtUulion  of  Civil  Ef  iff  incurs,  vol.  xir.  p.  316. 
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Diameter  and  locality 
of  pipe« 


l08. 

ri2 

I  12 
Main  from  Brixton  J  .^ 

to  Streatham   •  •  j  i  o 

[12 

ri9 

Main  from  Belvc-     19 
dcro      Road     to<  19 

Brixton 19 
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ri2 

12 
Main  at  liyerpooK  12 

12 

112 

I  12 
Main  at  Carlisle  •  •  1  ^2 

Main  from  Ditton  I  «q 
to  Brixton 1 


'g 


S. 


Feet. 

6,200 

5,200 

5,200 

5,200 

6,200 

22,440 

22,140 

22,440 

22,440 

22,440 

N140 

8,140 

8,140 

8,140 

8,140 

6,600 

6,600 
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Feet,, 
38 
40 
16} 
19 

4 
41 
43J 
34 
27J 
21 
27 
24} 
18 
12 

6J 
34} 
46 

25 


hli 


-<« 


CabioFt 
205 
206 
137 
137 
68} 
323  . 
331 
298 
267 
243 
124i 
119 
104 
89 

67 
168 
180 

521 


3' 


Cubic  Ft. 
200 
206 
133 
141 

65 
326 
338 
804 
272 
247 
134 
127 
110 

89 

61 
167 
106 

610 


Percent. 
_2i 

•     • 

—  8 

± 

-.2 
--2 

::  I 


—  9 

—  2 


Mr.  Hawksley's  general  foimala  for  the  velocity  of  flow 
of  water  through  pipes,  is  as  follows  : — 


V 

d 

h 


I     hd 

B  the  velocity,  in  yards  per  second. 
^  the  length  of  the  pipe,  in  yards, 
s  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  in  inches. 
»  the  head,  in  inches. 


The  same  engineer  employs  the  following  formnla  for  the 
velocity  of  water  in  a  smooth  pipe  of  small  and  uniform 
diameter : — 

V  -  48  V 
Y  s  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second, 
I  «  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 
d  »  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 
h  ■>  the  head  in  feet.1 
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The  fonnnla  which  expresees  the  conditions  of  the  flow 
of  water  in  a  pipe  of  uniform  diameter,  and  working 
under  a  constant  pressure,  ceases  to  be  applicable  when 
there  is  a  series  of  side  branches  or  of  submains,  deriving 
their  supply  immediately  from  the  principal  one.  During  the 
course  of  the  distribution,  a  difference  in  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  the  pipes  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
mere  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  water  will  be  drawn  off  by 
the  side  mains ;  and  therefore  in  the  latter  parts  of  their 
course,  the  supply  mains  most  be  proportionally  diminished 
to  the  service  they  are  designed  to  supply.  But  it  may 
sometimes  happen  in  practice,  that  the  cost  of  new  models 
for  smaller  pipes  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  retain  the  original  dimensions  of  the  mains ;  so 
that  this  question  of  detail  must  be  carefully  considered  in 
forming  the  comparative  estimates  of  the  various  modes  of 
effecting  the  supply.  It  is,  however,  always  necessary,  be- 
fore deciding  the  dimensions  of  any  main  pipe,  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  absolute  theoretical  requirements  of 
the  case,  but  also  the  probability  of  any  eventual  increase  in 
the  supply  which  the  mains  may  have  to  carry. 

Mr.  Hawksley  stated  that  the  method  he  adopted  to  as- 
certain the  diameters  to  be  given  to  the  pipes  laid  down 
upon  what  is  called  the  constant  delivery  system  (in  which 
the  pipes  are  always  under  charge,  and  no  cisterns  are  used), 
is  to  divide  the  length  of  the  main  in  a  street  into  portions 
of  200  yards  each,  and  to  assign  to  every  such  portion  the 
quantity  of  water  it  would  be  likely  to  require,  on  the  sup- 
position that  that  quantity  would  be  discharged  in  four  hours. 
He  then  allows  for  a  loss  of  head  equal  to  4  feet  in  every 
200  yards,  and  adopts,  in  calculating  the  diameters  to  be 

1     »/j»/ 
given,  the  formula  fg  y    ;     =  ^i  in  which  g  =  the  num- 
ber of  gallons ;  Z  =  the  length  of  the  main  in  yards  ;   h  = 
the  head  in  feet ;  and  d  =  the  diameter  required,  in  inches. 
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The  pipes  from  the  pumping  stations  to  the  distribnting 
reservoir  (and,  generally,  all  pipes  required  for  a  town  dis- 
tribution) should  be  laid  about  4  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
carefully  covered  with  earth  and  sand,  or  some  non-conduct- 
ing materials.  The  object  of  this  precaution  is  to  protect 
them  against  the  effects  of  frost,  to  maintain  an  equal  tem- 
perature in  the  waters,  and  to  place  them  beyond  reach  of 
injury  from  shock  or  jar  by  passing  weights.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  it  may  also  be 
advisable  to  insert  double  lines  of  pipes,  and  to  make  occa- 
sional connections  between  the  two,  in  order  that,  in  case  of 
repairs  to  either  of  them,  the  flow  may  be  maintained  through 
the  other. 

These  remarks  have  necessarily  been  confined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cases  in  which  water  is  raised  from  a  lower 
level  and  pumped  through  pipes.  If  the  source,  however, 
be  situated  at  a  distance,  and  at  a  higher  level  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  distribution,  the  course  to  be  adopted  must 
necessarily  be  modified.  In  such  cases,  if  no  very  serious 
obstacles  are  to  be  met  with,  it  is  preferable  that  the  water 
be  led  in  a  conduit  rather  than  in  a  pipe ;  for  evidently  the 
friction  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  and  the  height  of  the 
point  of  arrival  diminished  in  proportion.  Such  conduits 
should  be  covered  in  all  situations  where  the  quality  of  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  affected,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  or  during  their  passage  through  forests  and 
underwood ;  or,  again,  in  warm  climates,  where  the  tempera- 
ture not  only  acts  injuriously  upon  the  quality,  but  also  gives 
rise  to  an  evaporation  of  a  very  serious  character.  But  if  the 
conduits  be  so  covered,  there  must  still  be  adopted  precau- 
tions for  insuring  a  perfect  ventilation  and  occasional  renewal 
of  the  air ;  and  in  the  Boman  aqueducts,  wells  also  were 
formed  at  occasional  intervals,  to  allow  of  the  deposition  of 
any  matters  in  suspension. 


CHAPTER  VU. 


An  advantage  of  great  importance  attocbed  to  the  nse  of  con- 
doits,  rather  than  of  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  spring 
wntsTB,  lies  in  this,  that  any  of  the  earthy  salts  in  Bolation 
which  they  are  likely  to  deposit  in  the  coarse  of  time,  are 
not  BO  likely  to  produce  injuriouB  effects  in  open  culverts  as 
they  are  in  close  pipes.  The  separation  takes  place,  in  air, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  flow ;  aud  it  mast  evidently  be 
more  easy  to  cleanse  or  repair  such  condnits  than  it  can  be 
to  perform  the  same  operation  upon  pipes  boriod  in  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  constraction 
of  a  small  coudnit  is  always  a  more  expensive  operation  than 
tlie  employment  of  pipes  would  be  to  insure  the  discbarge  of 
the  same  volume  of  water ;  so  that, 
. — ,— — -  |J  eventnally,  considerations  of  eco- 

— &  /  nomj  may  outweigh  those  derived 

■  B~i        I       from   the   theoretical  advantages 

'    V         W  above  cited      As   an  lUnstration 

^'  ^  of  the  extent  to  which  the  depo 

sition  of  the  earthy  salts  may 
interfere  with  and  contiuet  the 
effective  area  of  a  watercourse, 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
transverse  section  of  the  condnit 
upon  (be  celebrated  aqueduct  of 
the  Pont  du  Card  is  added.     The  portion  shaded  of  a  darker 
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colour 


round  the  watercourse,  represents    the    deposit   nf 
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calcareous  matter  which  has  gradually  accumulated  by  pre- 
cipitation  from  the  waters,  although  great  pains  had  previously 
been  taken  to  insure  their  purity. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  construction  of  conduits,  are  those  arising  from 
the  occurrence  of  hills  or  deep  valleys  in  the  line  they  ought 
to  follow.  The  former,  if  of  considerable  elevation,  will  re- 
quire to  be  traversed  in  tunnel ;  the  latter  may  be  passed 
either  by  aqueducts,  or  by  syphons  descending  from  a  reser- 
voir on  one  side,  and  remounting  to  a  second  at  a  lower  level, 
on  the  other ;  the  conduit  recommences  from  the  second 
reservoir. 

It  was  the  dread  of  the  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the 
Durance  which  induced  M.  de  Montricher  to  adopt  the  mode 
of  conducting  them  to  Marseilles,  which  he  finally  did ;  and 
he  was  induced  by  the  same  motive  to  constract  that  splendid 
folly,  the  aqueduct  of  Boquefavour,  shown  in  Fig.  278.  At 
the  Liverpool  Waterworks  Mr.  Hawksley  adopted  the  less 
showy  system  of  subterranean  pipes,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
is  usually  followed  by  English  engineers;  for,  working  as 
they  almost  always  do  for  commercial  companies,  they  are 
not  often  allowed  to  indulge  the  fancy  for  erecting  compara- 
tively useless  monuments. 

The  dimensions   and  form  to  be  given  to  tunnels  must 

necessarily  be  regulated,  so  far  as  the  mi- 
nimum is  concerned,  by  the  consideration 
that  the  workmen  must  be  able  to  use 
the  various   tools,    and  to  push  to  the 
extraction  pits  the  materials  disengaged 
fj  during  their  operations.     The  nature  of 
the  rocks  traversed  will  also   affect  the 
sectional  area  of  the  excavation ;  for  if  it 
Fig.  279.-Headmg.     j^q  ^f  ^  nature  to  render  lining  indis- 
pensable upon  the  sides  and  top,  as  well  as  for  the  water 
channel  itself,  the  dimensions  evidently  must  be  increased. 
A  miner  can  work  with  tolerable  efficiency  in  a  heading  of 
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the  size  represented  in  Fig.  279 ;  but  it  must  be  considered 
as  the  minimnm  in  all  cases,  becaase  the  constrained  position 
of  the  workmen  prevents  their  emploj'ing  the  whole  of  their 
nseful  power,  and  below  this  size  they  conld  hardly  advance 
themselves,  without  at  all  being  able  to  work.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  workmen  should  be  able  at  any  time  to 
visit  and  repair  every  portion  of  the  tunnel.  For  these 
reasons  the  conduit  from  which  all  the  mains  for  the  supply 
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of  Paris  draw  the  water  is  made  of  the  dimensionB  indicated 
in  Fig.  280  above.  Bat  it  is  also  to  be  obsert-ed  that  this 
conduit,  called  the  "  Aqnednc  de  Ceinture,"  is  about  I/^  mile 
in  length,  and  has  only  a  fall  of  4  inches  throughnnt,  so  that 
the  flow  of  the  water  only  takos  place  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  level  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  water 
through  the  varions  pipes  branching  from  it.  The  section  i3 
therefore  much  larger  than  it  would  be  otherwise  ;  and  per- 
haps the  desire  to  make  it  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  boat, 
hauled  by  a  man  upon  the  species  of  towing  path,  may  have 
led  to  some  exaggeration  of  its  dimensions.  Fig.  281,  re- 
presents the  section  of  the  branch  "  Aqueduc  St.  Laurent," 
joining  the  "  Aquedno  de  Ceinture,"  and  supplying  one  of 
the  quarters  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  VnL 
OLASaOW  CORPORATION  WATERWORKS. 

[A  TTPiGAL  example  of  waterworks  in  which  the  water  is  sup- 
plied by  gravitation,  is  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  water  supply 
of  Glasgow,  Here,  excellent  examples  of  aqueducts,  bridge 
aqueducts,  and  syphon-pipes  for  crossbg  valleys,  are  supplied. 
The  following  is  a  general  account  of  these  works.* 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks — Loch  Katrine 
Waterworks — ^were  designed  to  supply  pure  water  to  the 
city  of  Glasgow  from  the  system  of  lochs  comprising 
Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Achray,  Loch  Drunkie,  and  Loch 
Yennachar.  Of  these,  Loch  Achray  has  not  been  inter- 
fered with.  The  works  were  designed  by  and  carried  out 
under  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  as  engineer.  They  were  com- 
menced in  1856,  and  completed  in  1859.  The  works  at  the 
outlet  of  Loch  Yennachar  consist  of  a  dam  of  masonry  across 
the  mouth  of  the  loch,  and  a  new  channel  for  the  river,  to 
enable  the  water  to  be  drawn  down  below  the  old  summer 
level.  The  new  channel  is  700  yards  long  and  50  feet  wide. 
At  the  lower  end,  the  compensation  gauge- weir,  100  feet  wide, 
is  placed.  It  is  formed  by  a  continuous  cast-iron  plate  brought 
to  a  thin  edge  at  the  top.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  channel, 
next  to  the  loch,  a  range  of  cast-iron  sluices  is  built  into  a 
block  of  masonry  110  feet  long  and  15  feet  thick,  with  eleven 

*  Derived  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Gale's  paper  on  the  "  Glasgow  Water- 
works," in  the  Trantaelions  of  the  Ipstitution  of  Engineer*  in  Scotland, 
1864,  vol.  vii.  p.  21 ;  and  from  Simms's  ''Practical  Tunnelling,"  third 
edition,  by  D.  K.  Qark,  1877,  p.  232. 
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arched  openings  for  discharging  the  water.  Three  of  the 
slnices  have  a  clear  width  of  4  feet,  and  a  height  of  4  feet. 
Four  of  them  are  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  high;  and  the 
remaining  fonr  are  at  the  upper  end  of  sahnon  stairs,  formed 
to  allow  the  fish  to  get  into  the  loch  at  its  different  levels. 
The  salmon  stairs  are  each  6  feet  wide  helow  the  walls,  and 
have  a  general  inclination  of  1  in  12.  These  sloping  channels 
are  formed  into  a  succession  of  deep  pools  by  means  of  planks 
on  edge  placed  across  the  channel,  over  which  the  water 
falls.  The  height  of  the  plank  is  varied  as  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  loch  changes,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant  overflow 
of  a  depth  of  from  16  to  20  inches.  The  top  of  the  dam  is 
roofed  over,  forming  a  sluice-house  for  protecting  the  working 
gear.  The  waste -weir  of  the  loch  is  150  feet  wide,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  the  masonry  of  the  dam  across  the  top  of  the 
new  river  channel.  The  raising  of  the  level  of  the  loch 
involved  the  diversion  of  several  roads.  At  the  upper  end, 
where  the  ground  is  level,  about  150  acres  of  meadow  land, 
known  as  Lanrick  Mead,  are  under  water  when  the  loch  is 
fuU.    The  cost  of  these  works  amounted  to  about  £26,000. 

Looh  Drunkie  has  been  raised  25  feet  in  level  by  means  of 
two  earthen  embankments,  puddled  in  the  usual  manner, 
whilst  the  area  of  the  loch  has  been  increased  by  about 
60  acres.  The  northerly  embankment  is  150  yards  long  and 
21  feet  high.  The  other  embankment,  which  was  constructed 
at  the  original  outlet  of  the  loch,  is  40  yards  long  and  82  feet 
in  height.  A  cast-iron  pipe,  24  inches  in  diameter,  is  laid 
through  this  embankment,  fitted  with  a  valve  at  the  outer  end, 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  discharge. 

The  works  at  the  outlet  of  Loch  Katrine  are  similar  to 
khoso  at  Loch  Yennachar,  but  they  are  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  discharged  from  that  loch 
is  less  than  from  the  other.  There  are  two  sluices  4  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  high,  and  two  salmon  stairs  6  feet  wide  in 
the  masonry  dam,  and  a  waste -weir  100  feet  in  length. 
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The  point  at  which  the  aqnedoct  leaves  the  loch  is  ahoai 
five  miles  from  the  outlet.  The  hasin  at  the  inlet  to  the 
aqnednct  is  55  feet  long  hy  40  feet  wide  inside ;  it  is  con- 
stracted  with  three  iron  sluices,  each  4  feet  square,  for 
regulating  the  flow  in  the  aqueduct,  and  a  line  of  strainers 
across  the  middle  to  prevent  fish  and  other  objects  from 
passing  into  the  aquedajt. 

The  aqueduct  is  25}  miles  in  length — ^that  is  to  say, 
from  Loch  Katrine  to  Mugdock  reservoir.  Of  this  length, 
18  miles  consist  of  tunnelling,  8}  miles  are  iron  piping  across 
valleys,  and  the  remaining  9  miles  are  of  open  cutting  and 
bridges.  The  tunnelling  comprises  eighty  separate  tunnels^ 
for  the  construction  of  which  44  shafts  were  sunk.  For  the 
first  ten  miles,  the  rock  consists  of  mica-schist  and  clay-slate 
— close  retentive  material,  into  which  no  water  percolates, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  few  springs  were  to  be  found. 
«  This  rock,**  says  Mr.  Bateman,  **  when  quarried,  was  unfit 
for  building  purposes  ;  there  was  no  stone  of  a  suitable  de- 
scription to  be  had  at  any  reasonable  cost  or  distance,  no  lime 
for  mortar,  no  clay  for  puddle,  and  no  roads  to  convey  material 
Ordinary  surface  construction  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. •  •  .  The  aqueduct  may  be  considered  as  one  continu- 
ous tunnel.  As  long  as  the  work  continued  in  the  primary 
geological  measures,  we  had  no  water ;  and  even  after  it 
entered  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  when  it  subsequently 
passed  through  trap-rock,  there  was  much  less  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

The  tunnels  were  constructed  with  a  fiat  floor,  vertical 
sides,  and  a  semicircular  arch.  They  are  8  feet  wide,  and 
8  feet  high  at  the  centre,  except  in  loose  rock,  which  was  not 
water-tight,  when  the  arch  and  the  sides  were  formed  slightly 
elliptical,  to  a  width  of  8^  feet,  with  an  invert.  The  three  types 
of  section,  according  to  which  the  tunnel  was  constructed, 
are  shown  in  Figs.  282,  283,  and  284,  of  which  the  first, 
simply  excavation,  is  formed  in  solid  water-tight  rock ;  the 
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second,  through  wator-tight  shale  and  soft  rock,  with  15-inch 
walls  in  rabble  and  mortar,  and  9-inch  arch  parpoints  set  in 
mortar,  packed  behind  with  dry  rabble ;  the  third,  throagh 
soft  rock  or  shale,  not  water-tight,  with  9-inch  brickwork  in 
mortar  thronghoat,  an  extra  half-brick  thickness  at  the  sides, 
and  dry  rabble  packing  above  the  arch. 

The  aqaednct  begins  with  the  first  tannel,  which  abuts  on 
Loch  Eatiine,  and  is  oat  throagh  the  ridge  which  separates 
Loch  Katrine  from  Loch  Chon  Volley,  consisting  of  clay-slate 
and  mica-schist,  with  beds  of  gneiss,  mixed  with  qaartz. 
The  tannel  is  2,825  yards  long,  and  is  500  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sammit  of  the  ridge.  Twelve  shafts  were  sank 
from  the  surface,  varying  in  depth  from  14  yards  to  168|^ 
yards,  making  an  aggregate  length  of  1,178  yards,  or  half 
the  length  of  the  tannel.  Their  average  distance  apart  was 
about  200  ^'ards.  The  entrance  is  shown  in  elevation  and 
longitudinal  section  in  Figs.  285. 

The  next  important  tunnel  is  the  Clashmore  tunnel,  through 
a  ridge  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  conglomerate,  1,175  yards  in 
length ;  for  the  construction  of  which  three  shafts  were  sunk, 
respectively  58,  22^,  and  29  yards  deep. 

The  aqueduct  terminated  in  the  Mugdock  tunnel,  2,640 
yards  long,  through  a  ridge  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  in  which 
seven  shafts  were  sunk,  averaging  about  180  yards  apart. 

Several  portions  of  the  tunnels  were  lined  with  brick.  In 
some  places,  the  rock,  which  was  at  first  considered  durable, 
was  found  to  perish  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere :  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  was,  for  this  reason,  lined  for  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  rock  was  drilled  for  blasting  by  hand  labour.  It 
proved  to  be  extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  work,  especially 
the  mica- slate.  In  many  cases,  in  cutting  the  tunnel  through 
the  rock,  the  progress  did  not  exceed  8  linear  yards  per 
month  at  each  face,  though  the  work  was  carried  on  day  and 
night.     The  average  advance  in  the  mica-slate  was  about 
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6  yards  per  month,  or  7  inches  per  day.     The  boreholes 
were    li   inch  in  diameter,  and  their  ordinary  depth  was 


20  im-hei       Ihe  dnlls  reqmred  to  be  removed  at  every 
inch  of  depth  and  the  time  occupied  id  drilling  a  bole  was 
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about  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  equivalent  to  i  inch  per 
minute.  A  gang  of  men,  working  at  an  8-feet  £aee,  started  at 
night,  with  a  supply  of  60  drills  or  jumpers,  and  brought  out 
60  dulled  drills  in  the  morning.  As  there  were  often  100 
faces  wrought  at  once,  hand  labour  was  considered  preferable 
to  perforating  machines  for  the  work.  The  junctions,  up- 
wards of  200  in  number,  were  exact,  and  could  only  be 
traced  afterwards  by  the  crossing  of  the  drill-holes  blown 
out. 

The  ruling  gradient,  or  fall,  of  the  aqueduct  is  10  inches 
per  mile,  equivalent  to  1  in  6,886;  and  the  aqueduct  is 
capable  of  passing  50,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  actual  cost  of  removing  the  rock  by  blasting  varied 
fi'om  £1  to  £2  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  tunnelling 
through  the  mica-slate  was  about  £18  per  lineal  yard,  and 
through  the  clay-slate  from  £9  to  £10  per  lineal  yard.  In 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  when  the  discharged  water  was  so 
considerable  as  to  retard  the  progress,  the  cost  in  the  lower 
beds  of  the  stratum  was  about  £10  per  lineal  yard.  Through 
the  softer  strata,  the  cost  of  excavation  was  £8  per  lineal 
yard,  and  in  some  cases  even  less  than  that.  These  costs 
include  the  cost  of  the  shafts,  except  where  they  were  of 
considerable  depth,  as  in  the  Loch  Katrine  tunnel,  for  which 
the  cost  of  the  shafts  is  not  included.  The  cost  of  driving 
through  soft  material,  and  of  lining,  taken  together,  was 
about  equal  to  tho  cost  of  excavation  through  hard  and 
compact  rock,  when  no  lining  was  required. 

The  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  ravines  are  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. There  are  five  of  considerable  length,  respectively  124, 
164, 212, 147,  and  882  yards  in  length,  similarly  constructed, 
as  in  Fig.  286.  At  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  or  the  shallowest 
parts  of  the  ravines,  the  aqueduct  is  a  cast-iron  trough, 
Fig.  287,  8  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  of  (-inch  plates,  sup- 
ported on  a  solid  dry-stone  embankment,  constructed  of  the 
stone  of  the  district  carefully  set  by  hand,  9  feet  wide  at  the 
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top,  with  a  batter  of  8  inches  to  a  foot  at  each  side.  The  deeper 
parts  of  the  valleys  are  crossed  by  cast-iron  tabes,  Fig.  288, 
8  feet  wide  by  6}  feet  high  inside,  supported 
on  piers  at  intervals  of  50  feet.  The  bottoms 
and  sides  are  of  f-inch  plates,  and  the  tops 
are  7-16  inch  plate  stiffened  by  angle  irons. 
The  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  is  8  feet 
below  that  of  the  troughs.  The  tubes  can  pass 
50,000,000  gallons  per  day.    At  the  crossing 


:     R 


h — V. 

I 


Fig.  887. 


Fig.  888. 


2  of  small  mountain  streams,  the  aqueduct  is 
I  carried  in  cast-iron  troughs  like  those  already 
&  described,  supported  on  cast-iron  beams  over 
0  the  stream. 

^      Siphon  pipes    are  laid  to  cross  the  valley 
S  of  the  Duchray  Water,  about  1,210  yards  wide. 
ta  Small  basins  are  formed  at  each  end,  from  which 
the  pipes  proceed.     These  are  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, in  9-feet  lengths,  with  spigot  and  faucet 
joints,  run  in  with  lead  in  the  usual  way.    At 
the  lowest  point,  the  pipes  are  under  a  pressure 
of  165  feet.    The  river  is  crossed  by  cast-iron 
girders  of  60  feet  span.    Provision  was  made 
for  laying  two  additional  lines  of  pipes,  one 
of  4  feet  and  the  other  of  8  feet  in  diameter. 
After  passing  through  the  ridge  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  eon- 
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glomerate  by  the  Gkehmore  tonnel,  the  aqaednct  is,  for  a 
length  of  five  mileR,  in  open  cntting  for  the  greater  part,  with 
masonry  eidcB  and  a  dry-rabble  arch,  covered  with  paddle 
a  feet  in  depth. 
The  Endrick  Vnlloy,  like  that  of  the  Duchray,  is  crossed 
by  a  4-feet  siphon  pipe,  2^  miles  in  length, 
and  is  subject  to  a  pressnre  of  2S5  feel  of 
water  at  the  bottoro  of  the  river,  n'here  the 
pipes  are  1}  inches  in  thickness.  The 
^  pipes  are  carried  across  small  depressions 
S  in  the  valley  on  stone  piers,  and  at  the 
\  crossing  of  tTVO  roads,  »nd  of  the  Forth 
E  t  and  Clyde  Railway,  they  are  further  snp- 
I  J  ported  by  cast-iron  brackets.  At  such  ex- 
§  posed  places  the  joints  of  the  pipes  are 
Q  flanged.  There  is  a  short  tannel  on  this 
I  tongth  of  pipe  snfficiently  wide  to  carry 
M  the  three  lines  of  pipes. 

tThe  constractioD  of  the  aqnednct  for  the 
five  miles  extending  ^om  the  valley  of  the 
-e  Endrick  to  the  valley  of  the  Blane  presents 
"I  the  same  general  features  as  those  already 
^  described.  Good  bnilding  stone  was  abon- 
J  dant  in  this  distiict,  and  the  bridges  are 
"l^  all  of  masonry.  One  of  the  aqueduct 
^  bridges  near  Eilleam,  nineteen  miles  from 
^  Loch  Katrine,  is  represented  m  Fig.  280. 
The  total  cost  of  the  aqaeduct  was 
£466.000,  averaging  £18,000  per  mile. 

The  4-feet  pipes  were  intended  to  deliver' 
20,000,000  ^ons  per  day.  They  have, 
in  fact,  delivered  24,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  and  even  then  they  were  not  completely  obarged.  All 
the  pipes  were  coated  with  coal-pitch  and  oil,  according  to  the 
propesB  of  Cr.  Angus  Smith,  first  applied  by  Hr,  Baleman  foi 
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the  Manchester  Wnterworke,  This  coating,  when  properly 
done,  imparts  a  emooth  glaesy  sorface  to  the  pipes,  and  pra- 
Tents,  at  least  for  n  nnmber  of  years,  oxidatioD  of  the  metal. 

At  the  Mngdock  reservoir,  the  water  is  first  discharged 
into  a  basin,  from  which  it  passes  over  cast- 
iron  gange-plates,  40  feet  wide,  brought  up 
to  a  thin  edge.  The  depth  of  water  pass- 
ing over  these  plat«s  is  regularly  recorded, 
and  the  discharge  computed.  From  the 
hasiu,  the  water  falls  into  an  upper  division 
of  the  main  reservoir,  about  two  acres  in 
extent,  and  thence  it  is  discharged  inl«  the 
main  body  of  the  reservoir. 

The  reservoir  has  a  water  enrface  of  CO 
acres,  and  a  depth,  when  full,  of  50  feet. 
It  contains  648,000,000  gallons,  and  is 
S17  feet  above  ordnance  datum.  The  re- 
servoir was  formed  by  means  of  two  eurlhen 
embankments,  of  which  the  principal  em- 
bankment, shown  in  section.  Fig.  290, 
is  400  yards  long  and  6S  feet  high  ;  and 
the  other,  or  easterly,  embankment  ia  240  -^  J 

yards  long  and  60  feet  high.    Each  em-  "       '      s 

bankment  is  made  with  a  central  puddle  '. 

wall,  and  is  pitched  on  the  Jront  slope.  » 

The  water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  S 

by  pipes  laid  in  a  tannel  through  the  hill  [,- 

between  the  two  embankments.    At  the  ~^ 

inner  end  a  stand-pipe  is  arranged  so  that  J;- 

water  can  be  drawn  at  various  heights.  ; 

About  60  yards  from  the  reservoir,  the 
water  passes  into  a   circular  well   cut  out  of  the  rock, 
40  feet  in  diameter  and  63  feet  deep,  where  it  is  strained 
through  copper-wire  cloth.  The  wire-cloth  contains  40  meshes 
to  the  inch,  arranged  in  oak  frames,  forming  an  inner  well, 
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octagonal  in  shapei  25  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the  sap* 
ply  is  delivered  into  the  linee  of  pipes  leading  to  the  city. 

The  two  pipes  are  each  42  inches  in  diameter,  until  they 
emerge  from  the  tunnel,  where  they  are  reduced  to  a  diameter 
of  86  inches.  They  are  continuous  at  this  diameter  to  the 
city.  They  are  laid  side  by  side  for  a  length  of  three  miles, 
after  which  they  diverge,  one  line  being  carried  by  the  Great 
Western  Hoad  for  the  supply  of  the  low-lying  districts,  and 
the  other  by  Maryhill  for  the  supply  of  the  high  districts. 
The  pipes  meet  again  at  St.  George's  Road,  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  put  in  connection  when  required.  To  this 
point,  the  distance  from  the  straining- well  is  7  miles  for  the 
low  pipe,  and  6^  miles  for  the  high  pipe.  Each  line  of 
pipe  crosses  the  river  Kelvin  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Oanal. 
The  Kelvin  Bridge,  on  the  Great  Western  Road,  was  widened 
to  carry,  on  cast-iron  girders,  the  low  district  main. 

At  Mugdock  reservoir,  self-acting  closing  valves,  intended 
to  shut  off  the  water  on  the  occasion  of  a  pipe  bursting,  are 
attached  to  each  line  of  pipes.  Stop-valves  are  fixed  at 
intervals  along  the  line  of  mains,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  city.  On  the  side  next  the  reservoir,  at  each 
stop-valve,  a  momentum- valve  is  applied,  designed  to  prevent 
concussion  in  the  pipes  by  the  too  sudden  closing  of  the 
stop- valves.  At  the  summit  of  each  rising  ground,  on  pipes 
of  6  inches  in  diameter  and  upwards,  an  air- valve  is  fixed ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  every  hollow  a  fiushing-out  cock  is 
attached,  by  which  the  pipes  may  be  emptied  for  repair. 
Man-holes  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  the  large 
mains,  and  close  to  the  large  valves,  to  afford  admission  for 
inspection  or  for  making  repairs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  self-acting  closing- valve  is  of  the 
character  of  a  throttle-valve  fixed  across  the  pipe.  It  is  held 
open  when  the  water  passes  at  a  given  velocity,  by  means  of 
counterbalance  weights.  When  the  velocity  is  exceeded  from 
any  cause,  as  the  bursting  of  a  pipe,  the  valve  closes* 
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That  the  large  stop-valves  might  be  worked  easily  by  one 
man,  they  were  divided  into  compartments,  on  a  principle 
proposed  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  so  subdivided  that  one 
compartment-valve  could  be  easily  worked  at  a  time  by  one 
man.  When  the  smaller  division  is  first  opened,  the  passage 
of  water  through  the  opemng  so  much  relieves  the  pressure 
on  the  slide  of  the  larger  compartment,  that  it  also  can  bo 
opened  with  ease.  The  total  area  of  opening  through  the 
valve  is  something  less  than  the  sectional  area  of  the  pipe  ; 
and  it  requires  1  foot  head  of  pressure  to  pass  the  quantity 
of  water  that  the  pipe  was  designed  to  deliver.  Valves  of  a 
diameter  greater  than  16  inches  are  of  this  construction. 
For  86-inch  pipes,  of  which  the  sectional  area  is  7  square  feet, 
the  clear  water  way  is  4^  square  feet,  and  the  smaller  slide 
has  an  area  of  1  square  foot,  that  of  the  larger  slide  being 
8^  square  feet.  The  water  passes  through  the  contraction 
at  the  speed  of  6j^  feet  per  second,  to  correspond  with  the 
normal  velocity  of  4*4  feet  per  second  in  the  body  of  the  pipe. 

The  consumption  of  water  per  head  per  day  in  Glasgow, 
amounted,  in  1888,  to  26  gallons ;  in  1845,  to  80  gallons  ; 
in  1852,  to  85  gallons  on  the  north  side,  and  88  gallons  on 
the  south  side.  In  1868  the  consumption  reached  to  42i 
gallons  per  head  per  day.  It  was  considered  that,  of  this 
amount,  15  gallons  was  run  to  waste. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  as  follows  :— 

Works  at  the  Lochs     ....  £36,000 

The  Aquedact,  26|  miles  in  length  468,000 

Mugdock  Reseryoir      ....  66,000 

Main  pipes,  36  inches  in  diameter  123,000 

Ditrtribation  in  the  city       •        .        .  78,000 

Total  for  works      .        .  £761,000 

Land  and  compensation       .        .        .         70,000 
Parliamentary  expenses,  engineering,  1         g^  ^^^ 
and  sundries    .        .        .        •       )  * 

167,000 


Total £918,000} 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DHAINAGE  OF  LAND. 

TuE  fancliions  of  vegetable  life  cannot  be  carried  on  witboat 
the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  inasmuch  as  the 
fluids  which  circulate  in  their  tissues  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  water  taken  np  by  the  roots  from  the  ground. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  some  aquatic  plants,  the 
majority  suffer  from  an  excess  of  humidity ;  and  when  water 
is  found  in  an  agricultural  district  in  large  quantities,  it  is  as 
injurious  as  its  absence  is  in  other  cases.  Thence  arises  the 
necessity  for  draining  lands  surcharged  with  water,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  irrigation  on  the  other.  It  is  equally  important 
that  air  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  but 
the  operation  of  ploughing,  harrowmg,  hoeing,  &c.,  by  which 
this  object  is  effected,  belong  to  the  science  of  agriculture 
rather  than  to  engineering. 

The  nature  of  the  surface  and  of  the  subsoils  produce 
effects  upon  the  humidity  of  a  district  which  are  more  readily 
under  control  than  the  causes  previously  alluded  to.  They 
act  either  by  retaining  the  surface  water,  or  by  giving  passage 
to  the  springs  fed  by  lands  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  these 
two  sources  of  humidity,  as  the  surface  drainage  adapted  to 
the  first,  under  some '  circumstanceSi  is  utterly  ineffectual  to 
remedy  the  second. 

For  drainage  operations,  the  strictly  correct  geological 
descriptions  of  the  various  strata  may  be  neglected,  and  they 
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may  be  divided  simply  into  two  classes,  the  porous  and  the 
impervious.  The  former  comprises  all  those  consisting  of 
loose  materials  which  absorb  water  easily  and  allow  of  its 
passing  freely,  snch  as  gravel,  sand,  loamy  clays,  and  the 
comminuted  upper  strata  of  most  of  the  limestone  formations. 
The  latter  consists  of  stiff  blue  clays  or  of  the  plastic  clays 
found  in  such  abundance ;  of  some  kinds  of  gravel  cemented 
by  argillaceous,  calcareous,  or  ferruginous  materials ;  and  of 
such  limestone,  sandstone,  or  granitic  rocks  as  present  a 
close  grain  without  any  fissures.  No  regular  order  of  super- 
position of  these  classes  of  strata  exists  in  nature,  and  from 
their  complication  arise  the  greatest  difficulties  in  drainage. 

In  such  cases  as  those  in  which  a  pervious  stratum  lies 
upon  an  impervious  one,  the  water  falling  from  the  clouds 
permeates  the  former  until  it  meets  the  latter.  If,  then,  no 
escape  be  furnished  by  some  natural  overflow,  the  water  must 
accumulate  in  the  lowest  depressions,  until  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  that  in  the  higher  portions  forces  it  to  the  surface 
in  any  lower  ones  whose  conditions  of  level  may  be  such  as 
to  allow  of  its  rising.  It  may  frequently  happen  that  a 
natural  overflow  exists  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface, 
but  not  at  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  great 
moisture  in  the  main  body  of  the  stratum,  although  no 
external  indication  beyond  the  character  of  the  herbage  may 
indicate  the  moisture.  The  great  objects,  therefore,  in  all 
drainage  are,  not  only  to  remove  the  surface  waters,  but 
more  particularly  to  cut  off  the  subterraneous  waters,  which 
either  rise  to  the  surface  or  are  confined  beneath  it. 

The  removal  of  surface  waters  is  a  comparatively  simple 
operation,  for  it  may  be  effected  by  dressing  the  land  into 
ridges,  and  giving  these  an  outfall  into  a  drain  or  ditch  all 
round  the  field.  The  ditch  itself  would  pour  its  waters 
into  any  natural  course,  and  the  latter  may  at  any  time 
be  enlarged  or  improved  by  cbserving  the  principles 
regulating   the  flow   of  water  in   open   channels   already 
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laid  down.  The  conditions  to  be  observed  being,  that  the 
channel  should  be  able  to  carry  off,  at  a  suitable  velocity, 
the  maximum  quantity  of  water  likely  to  be  thrown  into  it 
within  a  definite  period ;  and  that  the  velocity  should  not 
be  such  as  to  endanger  the  bottom  or  the  sides.  If  the 
outfall  drain  be  artificially  made,  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
desirable  that  it  should  be  impermeable. 

Operations  connected  with  the  improvement  of  an  outfall 
affect  very  large  areas,  and  would  seem  almost  to  call  for 
some  action  of  the  Legislature.  In  many  individual  cases, 
80  to  speak,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  one  proprietor 'to  under- 
take them  ;  and  the  only  course  left  open  to  him  is,  to  isolate 
his  own  land  by  diverting  any  water  flowing  from  other 
districts,  and  to  remove  that  which  falls  upon  his  own,  by 
means  the  most  adapted  to  effect  that  object  economically. 
The  execution  of  an  intercepting  drain  will  very  frequently 
suffice  to  remove  all  the  subterranean  waters,  should  such  be 
found,  by  stopping  the  flow  of  the  latter  in  what  would  other- 
wise be  their  natural  direction,  and  thus  leave  merely  the 
rain-water  falling  over  the  particular  district  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  such  countries  as  Holland,  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
Bedfordshire,  &c.,  the  intercepting  drain  itself  becomes  the 
outfall  and  a  means  of  communication ;  for  the  main  drains 
are  used  as  canals,  and  the  waters  from  the  low  lands  are 
pumped  into  them  either  by  windmills  or  by  steam  power,  as 
may  be  most  expedient. 

In  hilly  countries  it  rarely  happens  that  any  difficulty 
occurs  from  the  direction  or  inclination  of  the  watercourses, 
and  in  them  the  question  of  outfall  is  not  so  complicated  as 
in  the  lower  and  more  level  districts  near  the  embouchures 
of  rivers.  The  longitudinal  section  of  the  centre  line  of 
nearly  all  rivers  is,  in  fact,  a  concave  parabolic  curve,  the 
apex  of  which  is  in  the  elevated  grounds  near  its  source. 
The  velocity,  under  such  circumstances,  is  veiy  great  in 
hilly  countries,  and  the  streams  are  able  to  keep  their  course 
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in  a  tolerably  straight  line,  if  oven  they  do  not  coutinually 
tend  to  rect^y  any  bends  which  may  naturally  exist.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  rivers  approach  the  sea,  or  other  large 
rivers,  they  usually  flow  through  flat  alluvial  deposits,  or 
through  level  plains  of  earlier  formations.  The  velocity  of 
the  water  diminishes,  and  the  gradual  deposition  of  matters 
brought  down  from  the  hills  raises  the  bed  of  the  river, 
whilst  the  direction  becomes  tortuous  from  the  incapacity  of 
the  stream  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  its  progress.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  ean  more  striking  illustrations  of  these 
laws  be  found  than  in  England ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  there  any 
country  where  well-directed  works  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
their  inconveniences  would  be  attended  with  more  brilliant 
results. 

Before  commencing  any  rectification  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
or  stream,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  carefully  into  all  the 
numerous  commercial  interests  which  are  likely  to  be  afiected 
by  the  alteration.  A  plan  of  the  existing  watercourse  and 
its  various  a£9uents,  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections 
of  the  beds  and  banks  to  a  considerable  distance  on  either 
side,  is  required ;  observations  upon  the  flood  and  summer 
levels,  and  upon  the  seasons  and  durations  of  the  changes 
in  the  volume  of  the  stream,  must  be  made ;  and,  lastly,  a 
careful  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  materials 
carried  down,  the  mode  in  which  shoals  are  formed  or  the 
banks  destroyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  river-bed  in  its  normal 
state. 

If  the  stream  follow  a  very  tortuous  course,  a  new  channel 
in  a  direct  line  evidently  will  shorten  the  distance  between 
its  extreme  points,  and  increase  the  mclination  of  the  water 
line.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  will  be  proportionally 
augmented,  and  if  the  same  quantity  to  be  discharged  flow 
before  and  after  the  execution  of  the  new  channel,  its  sec- 
tional area  may  be  made  smaller ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
made  of  the  same  area  as  the  original  channel,  it  will  be 
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able  to  discharge  a  greater  volume.  Any  sudden  bends  may 
thus  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  seems 
to  exist  some  law,  the  cause  of  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
our  analysis,  owing  to  which  rivers  are  not  able  to  flow  in 
straight  lines  for  any  great  distance,  in  other  than  beds  ol 
masonry,  without  requiring  great  and  frequent  repairs.  At 
any  rate,  every  stream  when  left  to  itself,  so  to  speak, 
assumes  a  tortuous  outline;  and,  from  the  experience  ob- 
tained in  France  and  Italy,  it  appears  that  after  a  deviation 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  resume  the  original  directions, 
especially  during  the  seasons  of  floods.  It  is,  therefore, 
preferable  that  the  oentre  line  of  a  new  channel  be  formed 
with  a  series  of  curvatures  of  very  large  radius  rather  than 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  Upon  the  Rhine  it  was  found 
that  the  river  exercised  no  corrosive  action  upon  its  banks 
when  the  radius  of  curvature  was  about  2,750  yards  long, 
the  bed  of  the  river  consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  being 
frequently  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  floods. 

The  efiicient  action  of  new  channels  can  only  be  attained 
by  observing  these  conditions  : — Firstly. — ^They  must  be 
deepened  as  much  as  possible ;  the  sectional  area  to  be  given 
will  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  volume  to  be  discharged 
under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  the  rain-fall.  Secondly. — 
They  must  not  present  any  sudden  projections,  or  form  any 
sharp  curves  with  the  main  stream.  Thirdly. — If  the  new 
channel  cannot  be  dug  out  at  once  to  the  required  depth,  it 
must  not  be  opened  to  receive  the  waters  until  the  doicn 
stream  end  of  the  old  channel  be  closed,  so  as  efiectually  to 
force  all  the  running  water  into  the  new  channel.  Fourthly. 
—All  obstacles,  such  as  trunks  of  trees,  large  blocks  of 
stone,  &c.,  must  be  removed,  so  as  to  leave  the  waturcourso 
perfectly  clear. 

When  an  entirely  new  outfall  is  to  be  formed,  the  dimen- 
sions to  be  given  to  it  must  depend  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  rain-fall  it  may  be  required  to  carry  off.    This  will  vary. 
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not  only  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  but 
also  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  permeability 
of  the  materials.  In  precipitous  mountain  districts  the  rain 
flows  off  with  comparative  rapidity,  merely  from  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ground.  Should,  however,  our  observations  be 
directed  to  particular  mountain  districts,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  discharge  from  granitic  rocks  differs  very  materially  from 
that  from  the  lias,  the  oolites,  or  the  clay  formations.  From 
the  granites,  the  rain  runs  off  nearly  as  fast  as  it  falls,  for 
the  materials  are  non-absorbent,  and  the  subordinate  outlines 
do  not  present  any  depressions  likely  to  retain  the  water. 
The  lias  is  also,  comparatively  speaking,  impermeable,  as  are 
also  the  clays ;  whilst  the  oolites  and  the  gravels  absorb  the 
water  during  the  period  of  its  falling,  to  give  it  out  again 
when  perhaps  the  supply  may  have  ceased.  In  fact,  the 
character  of  the  discharge  from  the  granites,  the  lias,  and 
the  clays  may  be  regarded  as  being  of  a  torrential  descrip- 
tion, whilst  that  from  the  limestones  is  far  more  equable* 
In  the  former  districts,  it  appears  that  about  f  of  the  rain 
flows  off  in  the  natural  watercourses,  whilst  in  the  latter 
and  in  the  gi'avel  the  maximum  quantity  so  flowing  would 
only  be  ^.  Again,  the  proportion  of  the  rain-fall  which  may 
require  to  be  carried  off  will  differ,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  continuance  of  the  rainy  season.  Thus  in  winter  it 
happens  that  the  ground  frequently  becomes  saturated  witli 
water  at  an  early  period,  and  it  is  advisable  in  such  a  case 
that  any  flood  should  be  carried  off  as  rapidly  as  it  rises. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  rain  which  may  fall  within  a  given 
time  becomes  then  a  condition  regulating  the  dimension  of 
the  outfall,  of  nearly  as  much  importance  as  the  average  fall 
of  the  whole  year. 

An  outfall  having  been  secured,  either  by  adopting  or 
improving  the  natural  facilities  of  the  country,  or  by  forming 
a  new  watercourse,  if  the  source  of  the  water  deteriorating;; 
the  quality  of  any  land  bo  not  such  as  to  be  removed  by 
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sar&ce  dramage,  an  investigation  of  the  sorroanding  district 
most  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  snperposition  of  the  strata^ 
their  nature,  thickness,  and  respective  inclinations ;  or,  should 
any  local  circumstances  prevent  this  ezunination  from  being 
carried  out  on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale,  small  ditches  or 
trial  shafts  should  be  sunk  at  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of 
the  district  to  be  drained.  The  points  of  outburst  of  any 
springs  must  be  noticed,  and,  if  possible,  their  sources  of 
supply  be  discovered.  When  these  points  are  settled,  the 
direction  to  be  given  to  the  drains  must  be  considered ;  and, 
if  possible,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  them  follow  the 
line  of  the  longest  fall  of  the  ground.  The  depth,  and  the 
distance  apart  of  the  drains,  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  description  of  crops  to  be  raised,  but  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  drains  at  such  a  depth  as 
to  obviate  any  danger  of  their  materials  being  deranged  by 
agricultural  operations.  In  ordinary  modes  of  cultivation, 
the  minimum  depth  to  which  the  ground  is  worked  may  be 
taken  at  8  inches ;  in  many  others,  the  ground  is  moved  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  usual  to  place 
the  drains  at  such  a  depth  that  there  shall  be  a  distance  of 
about  20  inches  between  their  highest  points  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  In  the  second  place,  if  an  impermeable  sub- 
soil be  met  with  within  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet  from  the 
surface,  such  as  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  water  in 
either  direction,  the  drains  must  be  carried  down  to  it ;  or 
otherwise  the  portions  between  each  of  them  would  only  be 
imperfectly  dried.  The  nature  of  the  materials  employed 
will  also  modify  the  depth  of  the  drains;  for  if  they  be 
bulky,  as  in  the  case  of  broken  stone,  they  must  require  a 
greater  width  than  when  tiles  or  tubes  are  used. 

The  width  of  the  trenches  will  bo  regulated  by  the  depth 
of  the  drains,  because  the  workmen  require  a  greater  space 
to  work  the  deep  than  they  do  the  shallow  ones.    At  the 
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Burfooe  the  width  is  required  to  be  greater  Uiui  &t  the  bottom; 
ftnd  in  practice  it  is  fonnd  that,  for  a  depth  of  abont  S  feet,  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  width  of  about  1  foot  at  the  Burfoce  and 
of  6  inches  at  the  bottom ;  for  a  depth  of  about  4  feet,  those 
dimensioDB  become  respectively  1  foot  4  inches  and  8  inches ; 
whilst,  for  a  depth  of  6  feet,  they  become  respectively  2  feet 
6  inches  and  1  foot  2  inches.  The  direction  of  the  drains 
ehonld  be  mode  bb  straight  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  interference  ivith  the  discharge  of  the  TCiiter;  and  they 
must  be  commenced  by  opening  the  lower  portions  of  the 
district  first 

It  is  indispensable  that  a  regular  incliDstion  be  given,  and 
that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  flow  of  the  water.  A 
fall  of  abont  1  in  200  will  be  found  sufficient  for  ordinary 
cases,  especially  if  the  diain  Ules  be  well  laid. 

There  are  several  modes  of  fillbg  in  drains  employed  by 
agncnltnral  engineers,  the  principal  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  subjoined  sketches.    Fig.  291  represents  a  simple  and 


uol  system  followed  m  countries  \%here  tubes  or 
stones  are  expensive  It  consists  m  fonumg  shoulders  npon 
the  sides  of  the  trenches,  and  laymg  upon  them  a  thick  sod 
with  the  grass  downwards,  the  remamder  of  the  trench  being 
filled  in  with  the  materinla  thrown  out  from  it,  tnking  care  to 
r^ect  the  denser  and  more  impermeable  earths.  This  de- 
scription of  drmu  is  economically  formed,  but  it  does  not  last 
for  any  length  of  time,  at  least  wiUi  sufficient  efficacy. 
Fig.  292  lepieseutis  an  economical  form  of  drain  fui'  coun- 
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tries  in  which  large  quantities  of  water  are  to  be  removed,  and 
where  stone  is  cheap.  The  channel  is  formed  by  placing  thin 
slabs  on  end,  leaning  against  one  another,  and  covering  them 
with  broken  stones  or  gravel ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  by 
sods  and  the  lighter  earths  of  the  excavations,  as  before.  If 
the  waters  draining  through  such  channels  do  not  contain  any 
notable  proportion  of  soluble  salts,  which  they  might  gra- 
dually deposit  around  the  broken  stones,  they  will  continue 
to  flow  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Fig.  293  represents  the  tile  and  shoe  drains,  which  were 
much  employed  in  England  formerly,  each  tile  being  about 
14  inches  long,  by  8  or  4  inches  wide,  and  4  or  5  inches 
high,  and  the  shoes  being  of  the  same  length,  but  a  little 
wider  than  the  tiles.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  agriculturists,  that  perfectly  cylindrical  tubes  are 
the  most  advantageous,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater 
facility  of  their  manufacture,  but  also  of  the  greater  economy 
in  their  fixing.  These  cylindrical  tubes  are  made  of  the  same 
length  as  the  earlier  description  of  tiles,  and  of  diameters 
var}dng  from  1  to  8  or  4  inches. 

When  the  soil  is  peaty,  or  a  running  sand,  or  when  the 
nature  of  the  materials  through  which  the  excavation  is 
carried  is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  form  and  maintain 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  the 
butting  joints  of  the  tubes  will  require  to  be  protected  by 
collars,  which  may  be  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  suffice  either  to  use 


pipes  with  an  end  terminating  thus        ^*^        ,  or  merely 


with  a  straight  end.  In  the  last  two  cases,  the  trench 
should  only  be  thrown  out  to  the  precise  width  necessary  to 
receive  the  pipes ;  and  in  both  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  straightness  and  the  uniformity  of  inclination  of  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  be  rigorously  observed. 

Brains  should  not  be  made  too  long,  because  if  the  fall  be 
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great  there  would  be  danger  from  the  bntsting  of  the  pipes 
by  the  head  of  ^vater ;  and  the  chances  of  choking  are  con- 
siderably increased,  as  well  as  the  difficolty  and  expense  of 
repairs.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  snbdrains  pour  their 
water  into  a  species  of  main  of  larger  diameter,  which  sub- 
sequently should  pour  the  collected  stream  into  the  general 
outfall.  Mr.  Parkes  recommends  that  the  submains  should 
never  much  exceed  800  yards  in  length,  and  he  usually  makes 
the  diameter  of  the  lower  half  about  i  greater  than  that  of 
the  upper,  in  order  to  insure  the  perfect  discharge  of  the 
water.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  it  is  pre- 
ferable that  the  smaller  drains  should  discharge  into  an  open 
ditch,  because  the  water  would  flow  away  more  easily,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  repairs  are  performed  with  greater 
facility. 

The  length  of  the  main  drains  may  be  greater,  on  account 
of  their  greater  dimensions,  but  the  condition  above  stated, 
of  giving  them  an  enlarged  diameter  at  their  lower  extremity, 
must  be  observed.  They  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  subdrains,  but,  of  course,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  land ; 
and  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  at  a  slight  distance  below 
the  subdrains,  in  order  that  these  may  discharge  more  freely. 
Their  inclination  must  be  greater,  because  the  volume  of 
water  they  have  to  transmit  is  also  greater  than  that  of  the 
subdrains ;  and  it  is  important  to  carry  them  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  hedges,  or  large  trees,  lest  the  roots  should 
force  their  way  into  the  pipes  and  choke  them,  because  these 
are  known  to  have  a  remarkable  avidity  for  water,  and  are 
likely  to  force  their  way  into  the  joints  of  the  pipes.  Lastly, 
it  is  important  that  the  junction  of  the  subdrains  with  the 
mains  should  not  take  place  at  right  angles,  but  in  an  oblique 
direction,  so  as  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  velocities  of 
the  respective  currents  which  might  be  likely  to  cause  the 
deposition  of  any  sand  or  mud  in  suspension  of  either  of  them. 
For  the  samo  reason  it  in  advisable,  that  two  drains  eoming 
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from  different  parts  of  the  land  should  not  be  made  to  eon 
verge  at  the  same  point. 

The  distanoe  apart  of  the  drains  will  depend,  in  fact,  xx^n 
their  depth,  and  the  degree  of  permeability  of  the  soil ;  and 
this  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be 
decided  before  commencing  sach  works,  for  the  greater  the 
distance,  evidently  the  less  will  be  the  number  and  the  cost 
of  the  operation.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  advocated  the 
system  of  numerous  drains,  at  comparatively  shallow  depths ; 
whilst  Mr.  Parkes  recommends  that  they  be  made  deeper 
and  at  greater  distances.  The  former  made  his  drains  from 
6  to  8  yards  apart,  and  about  8  feet  deep ;  whilst  the  latter 
makes  the  distance  from  18  to  20  yards,  and  the  depth  from 
i  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  In  fact,  both  parties  may  be  in 
error  in  striving  to  enforce  their  respective  system  too  rigor* 
ously,  and  a  course  of  proceeding  which  may  be  eminently 
successful  in  one  case  may  be  very  inadvisable  in  another. 
Thus,  if  a  stratum  of  permeable  materials  exist,  whose  depth 
may  be  6  feet,  it  is  possible  that  a  drain  placed  5  feet  below 
the  surface  may  withdraw  the  waters  from  a  distance  of  about 
10  or  15  yards  on  either  side.  In  such  a  case  there  would 
be  a  decided  advantage  in  placing  the  drains  at  the  greatest 
depths  and  distances,  according  to  Mr.  Parkes's  plan.  But  if 
the  soil  itself  be  light,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  8  feet  from 
the  surfiace  an  impervious  subsoil  be  found,  it  would  be  evi- 
dently absurd  to  carry  the  drains  below  the  subsoil,  because 
this  would  entirely  destroy  any  lateral  action  of  the  drains 
beyond  a  distance  of  about  6  or  8  yards.  In  such  cases,  the 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith  is  the  more  advisable ; 
and,  indeed,  it  happens  in  this  particular  branch  of  engineer* 
ing,  as  in  all  others,  that  every  individual  case  requires  to  be 
judged  of  and  decided  upon  its  own  merits. 

In  Ireland  the  usual  system  latterly  adopted  appears  to  be 
so  admirably  suited  to  the  class  of  materials  most  commonly 
met  with,  that  an  abstract  of  it  is  subjoined. 
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Minor  drains  are  formed  at  distances  apart  varying  from 
21  to  40  feet ;  the  depth  is  made  8  feet  from  the  lowest  point 
of  the  surface ;  the  width  from  15  to  18  inches  at  the  top, 
and  4  inches  at  the  bottom.  These  minor  drains  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  only  run  from  150  to  200  yards  withoat 
falling  into  either«a  ditch  or  a  submain.  In  these  drains  a 
depth  of  12  inches  of  broken  stones,  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
is  placed,  care  being  taken  that  they  be  quite  clean  ;  a  sod  8 
inches  thick  is  placed  over  them,  and  the  earth  is  filled  in. 
Sometimes  pipes  2^  inches  in  diameter  are  inserted. 

The  submains  are  cut  42  inches  deep,  by  20  inches  wide 
at  the  top  and  12  inches  wide  at  the  bottom ;  they  are  carried 
along  the  low  side  of  the  field,  about  10  feet  from  the  fences, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  run  more  than  800  yards  without  dis- 
charging into  a  covered  or  main  drain.  An  open  channel, 
6  inches  square,  is  formed,  and  above  this  the  trench  is 
covered  and  filled  in  as  before  with  a  thickness  of  about  8 
inches  of  broken  stones,  carefully  cleaned. 

The  open  main  drains  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
5  feet ;  they  are  made  2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tbe 
sides  are  thrown  out  to  an  inclination  of  1  to  1,  if  the  mate- 
rials be  such  as  to  stand  at  that  inclination,  excepting  in 
rocky  countries,  where  the  sides  may  be  left  at  about  i  to  1. 
A  minimum  inclination  of  at  least  4  feet  per  mile  is  required 
for  these  main  drains.  The  dimensions  of  the  covered  main 
drains  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
they  are  intended  to  carry  ofif ;  but  generally  speaking  it  is 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  make  them  1  foot  square  in  the  clear, 
with  walls  6  inches  thick,  covered  by  flag-stones  8  inches 
thick,  and  filled  in  as  before. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  executing  the 
drainage  of  an  agricultural  district  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
leaving  the  trenches  open  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  the 
ground  may  become  wanner,  and  to  a  certain  extent  aerated, 
by  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
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The  maBBnres  to  be  adopted  for  the  drainage  of  marah 
lands  rouBt  necessarily  depend  upon  the  causes  which  have 
saperindnced  this  state.  These  caoses  are  the  following,  at 
least  in  the  mtyority  of  coses:— Istly,  the  snperabaadant 
hmnidity  of  the  land  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
terranean waters  are  retained  by  beds  of  impermeable  mate- 
rialB,  and  after  saturating  the  lower  strata,  tbey  are  forced  to 
make  to  themselves  a  vent  upon  tbe  surface  ;  2ndly,  it  may 
be  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  laud  is  sitnated  below  the  level 
of  tbe  sarrounding  conntry,  and  therefore  receives  the  drainage 
from  it ;  8rdly,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  river 
occupying  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  marsh  land  itself. 


The  operations  connected   with  tbe   drainage    of  large 

marshes  fens  or  bogs  require  so  senous  an  outlay  that  they 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  large  compames  or  by  the  State  ; 
bnt  it  freqnentl}  happens  that  smtll  districts  may  be  found 
m  which  a  bed  of  clay  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that 
represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  filiing  a  depression 
npon  the  top  of  some  permeable  material,  which  last,  in  its 
turn,  reposes  upon  a  lower  stratum  of  impermeable  materials. 
In  such  cases  the  clay  will  prevent  the  water  which  soaks 
through  the  npper  and  exposed  portions  of  tbe  permeable 
stratum  from  flowing  away  at  the  lower  point.  Tbe  water 
irill  then  accumulate  unti!  It  nses  to  the  level  of  the  aorfaos 
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of  the  clay,  represented  by  the  line  a  b,  where  it  will  overflow 
and  form  what  are  commonly  called  springs,  which,  unless 
provided  with  an  outfall,  will  maintain  the  surface  in  a  state 
of  excessive  humidity. 

If,  again,  in  the  above  sketch.  Fig.  294,  we  suppose  the 
basin -shaped  depression  shaded  with  interrupted  lines  to  re- 
present a  bed  of  clay  resting  upon  gravel,  and  to  be  filled  in 
with  ordinary  soil,  from  the  known  impermeability  of  the 
clay  it  will  retain  all  the  water  soaking  through  the  soil  to  it, 
and  in  fact  render  the  soil  a  complete  morass,  especially 
if  the  soil  in  question  be  surrounded  by  any  eminences 
shedding  their  waters  upon  it. 

In  the  illustration  first  supposed,  the  waters  may  be  re- 
moved, either  by  bringing  them  to  the  surface  at  a  point 
where  a  new  and  more  effective  outfall  can  be  found,  or  by 
letting  them  escape  to  a  lower  level.  In  the  first  case  sur- 
face drains  are  to  be  cut  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the 
waters  likely  to  rise,  and  transverse  outfall  drains  made  to 
receive  them.  Borings  should  then  be  made  in  the  surface 
drains,  descending  to  the  top  of  the  upholding  stratum,  and 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  supply,  in  such  portions  as 
are  placed  at  a  higher  level,  will  cause  the  water  to  flow  into 
the  surface  drains,  until  its  level  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict will  be  found  to  be  that  of  the  drains.  The  outfall  must 
be  made  as  usual. 

In  the  second  illustration  a  boring,  or  borings,  as  may  be 
required,  are  to  be  made  through  the  impermeable  stratum  to 
the  previous  one  upon  which  it  reposes ;  or,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  absorbing  wells  are  to  be  formed,  and  the  various  surface 
drains  made  to  converge  to  it.  In  the  Treatise  upon  Well- 
boring  and  Sinking  much  information  will  be  found  connected 
with  the  principles  of  the  action  of  such  weUs  and  their  mode 
of  construction.  In  these  instances  they  will  serve  to  carry 
tho  waters  from  the  various  surface  drains  into  the  lower 
strata,  which  almost  invariably  will  be  found  to  possess  some 
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natural  outlet,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  in  the  shape  of  a 
spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  science  in  our  times,  Mr. 
Elkington's  roles  may  still  be  quoted  as  being  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  for  the  execution  of  the  drainage  of  marsh 
lands  formed  by  the  outburst  of  land  springs.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

1st.  To  find  out  the  main  spring  or  cause  of  the  mischief. 

2nd.  To  take  the  level  of  the  spring,  and  ascertain  its  sab- 
terraneous  bearings. 

8rd.  To  use  the  augur  to  tap  the  spring,  when  the  depth 
of  the  drain  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

It  must  be  evident  that  if  any  district  be  situated  so  as  to 
receive  the  waters  flowing  off  from  surrounding  eminences,  it 
will  eventually  be  converted  into  a  morass  unless  an  outlet  be 
provided.  Should  the  district  be  small,  this  object  may  be 
effected,  as  before,  by  the  formation  of  absorbing  wells  placed 
at  the  lowest  points ;  but  when  its  dimensions  are  consider- 
able, the  first  operation  to  be  performed  will  consist  in  forming 
a  ditch  all  round  the  marsh,  so  as  to  intercept  the  waters 
flowing  from  the  upper  lands,  and  at  such  an  elevation,  and 
with  such  a  fall,  as  to  insure  the  discharge  of  any  waters 
which  may  be  poured  into  it  either  from  above  or  from  below. 
The  banks,  sides,  and  bottom  of  this  ditch  must  be  formed  of 
impermeable  materials.  The  ground  contained  within  these 
banks  must  then  be  drained  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the 
drains  made  to  converge  to  a  point  from  which  their  waters 
may  be  withdrawn,  either  by  means  of  an  absorbing  well,  or 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  such  as  water-wheels,  steam- 
engines,  or  windmills,  setting  in  motion  pnmps,  norias,  or 
Archimedean  screws. 

If  the  marsh  be  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  river  at  a 
higher  level,  it  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
just  described,  if  the  river  itself  cannot  be  diverted ;  or  the 
river  must  be  confined  within  impermeable  banks,  and  the 
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waters  draiuing  from  tho  low  lands  poured  into  it  by  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  engines.  It  iiiay,  however,  happen  that 
the  stream  traversing  the  marsh  may  be  sabject  to  great  and 
sadden  floods ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  form  a 
doable  row  of  banks,  of  which  the  oater  ones  must  be  placed 
at  a  distance  and  superior  elevation  sufficient  to  carry  ofif  the 
increased  volume  of  water  flovnng  through  them  at  such 
periods.  The  first  banks  then  serve  to  contain  the  river  in 
Its  normal  state,  the  second  will  serve  to  contain  it  during 
floods ;  the  intermediate  bank,  or  zone,  may  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  osiers,  willows,  &c. ; 
or  it  may  be  drained  by  a  separate  system  from  that  of  the 
marsh  entirely  protected. 

Of  the  machines  used  to  raise  water  in  any  of  the  supposed 
eases  there  are  many  varieties.  Those  hitherto  applied  may 
be  stated  to  be — 1,  pumps;  2,  Archimedean  screws;  8, 
machines  with  buckets;  4,  waterwheels  with  buckets,  or 
what  are  called  flash-wheels ;  5,  the  water-pressure  engines, 
hydraulic  rams,  rope  pumps,  &c. 

Of  these,  the  pump  is  the  most  effective  when  large  bodies 
of  water  are  to  be  raised  from  great  depths,  but  it  is  exposed 
to  the  objection  that  the  maintenance  of  the  packing  of  the 
piston  and  of  the  pump  barrel  must  be  very  expensive  when 
the  water  to  be  raised  is  so  much  charged  with  earthy  matter 
as  must  always  be  the  case  with  that  flowing  from  drains.  If, 
therefore,  the  height  to  be  overcome  do  not  exceed  15  feet,  it 
is  usual  to  adopt  other  machines.  Thus,  in  Holland  the 
Archimedean  screw  is  mostly  used,  when  the  height  varies 
from  7  to  12  feet,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  motion  is  com- 
municated by  windmills ;  when  the  height  varies  from  8  feet 
6  inches  to  7  feet,  however,  flash-wheels  are  employed.  In 
our  own  fen  districts  the  scoop  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  W. 
Fairbaim  with  remarkable  talent  and  success,  in  cases  where 
the  height  to  which  the  water  had  to  be  raised  varied  from 
12  to  15  feet.    In  the  East  the  noria  (a  machine  consisting 
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of  an  endless  chain  bearing  a  series  of  bnekets,  dipping  into 
the  water  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  course,  and  ponring  it  oat 
as  it  passes  the  upper  point)  has  been  nsed  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  fifth  class  of  machines  enumerated  above  are  so 
seldom  used  for  drainage  purposes  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  them  at  present. 

In  Ireland,  some  large  bogs  have  been  drained  upon  the 
system  adopted  in  reclaiming  the  bog  of  Allen,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  water  from  below,  and  in  this  case  it  was  attended 
with  considerable  success.  The  surface  was  firstly  divided 
into  fields  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  of  about  5  or  6  acres  area, 
by  open  drains.  Augur  holes  were  driven  at  distances  of 
about  83  feet  down  to  the  rock,  and  at  a  level  of  at  least 
1  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  drain.  Curved 
pipe  tiles,  li  inch  diameter,  were  inserted  into  the  holes,  so 
as  to  throw  the  water  into  the  centre  of  the  drain.  These 
drains  were  made  about  6  feet  deep.  On  the  Chat  Moss 
drainage  no  efibrt  was  made  to  withdraw  the  deeper-seated 
waters,  but  all  the  measures  adopted  were  designed  merely 
with  reference  to  those  flowing  upon  the  surface.  Square 
enclosures  were  formed,  100  yards  long  by  50  wide,  by  means 
of  large  open  drains,  8  feet  9  inches  deep  at  the  minimum, 
8  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  1  foot  8  inches  at  the  bottom. 
Covered  cross  drains  were  formed  communicating  with  the 
open  ones,  and  with  a  width  of  between  12  and  14  inches 
as  far  as  the  shoulder,  placed  about  2  feet  2  inches  from  the 
surface ;  below  which  point  they  were  carried  to  a  further 
depth  of  about  16  inches,  with  a  width  of  8  inches :  these 
cross  drains  were  placed  at  distances  of  about  6  yards  from 
centre  to  centre.  No  tiles  or  pipes  wero  used,  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  filling  being  formed  by  the  suriace  spit  raised  from 
the  moss. 

[In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  determined  to  drain  the 
great  level  of  the  fens—an  extensive  district  of  low  msrshy 
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land  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  bordermg  npon  the  rivci 
Humber,  the  Witham,  the  Ancholme,  the  Welland,  the  None, 
and  the  Ouse,  called  the  Bedford  Level,  from  the  name  of 
the  Earls  of  Bedford.  The  fen  districts  present  the  largest 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  They  appear  to  have  formed, 
at  one  time,  an  estuary  of  the  Wash,  into  which  the  rivers 
above-named,  and  also  the  Glen  River,  were  discharged.  In 
the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  the  fens  do  not  extend  more  than 
four  or  five  miles  inland.  In  the  soath  of  that  county  they 
are  20  miles  in  width,  and  between  Lynn  and  Peterborough, 
which  is  the  widest  part,  they  are  80  miles  wide.  Equal 
width  prevails  for  some  miles  further  south,  until  the  fens 
are  arrested  by  the  oolitic  elevations  of  Huntingdonshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  They  terminate  at  a  few  miles  south  of 
Ely,  making  a  total  length  of  fen  district  of  about  180  miles. 

The  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  Wash,  includes  the 
entire  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  North- 
ampton, and  Rutland ;  nearly  one-half  of  Norfolk,  one- third 
of  Suffolk,  one-half  of  Buckinghamshire,  three-fourths  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  a  small  part  of  Leicestershire.  The  area 
comprised  altogether  amounts  to  about  5,000  square  miles. 

The  Bedford  Level  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called, 
respectively,  the  South  Level,  the  Middle  Level,  and  the 
North  Level.  The  South  Level  is  drained  by  the  Ouse  and 
the  Bedford  Rivers,  which  have  been  variously  treated.  The 
North  Level  was,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  drained  by 
the  Wisbeach  outfall  and  the  crooked  course  of  the  Old  Nene 
River.  The  Middle  Level  presents  a  much  more  complicated 
system  of  drainage  than  the  other  levels.  The  principal 
artery  of  this  area  is  the  Old  Nene  River. 

The  rivers  already  named  form  the  present  water-drains  of 
the  fen  districts.  As  fen  rivers,  the  quantities  of  fresh  water 
transported  to  the  sea  by  the  Witham  and  the  Welland  are 
ineonsidorable.  The  Ouse  and  the  Nene  are  the  more  im- 
portant drains.    They  rise  in  the  same  county,  and,  after 
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following  a  direction  neaily  at  right  angles,  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Wash  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The 
Oase  is  probably  one  of  the  most  tortuous  rivers  in  the 
county.  Its  main  branch  rises  at  Gentworth,  about  10 
miles  north-west  of  Buckingham,  which  is  about  80  miles 
from  Lynn,  though  it  traverses  about  160  miles  in  its  course. 
The  Nene  originates  in  two  springs  north  and  south  of 
Baventry.  Its  course  is  easterly  to  Northampton,  where  it 
becomes  navigable.  The  direct  distance  to  the  outfall  at  the 
sea  is  60  miles,  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  100 
miles  in  length.  At  Peterborough,  it  enters  the  fens.  It  is 
chiefly  conducted  through  this  region  by  artificial  cuts,  so 
that  its  original  channels  are,  in  some  places,  hardly  trace- 
able. The  valley  of  the  Nene  is  lost  80  miles  above  its  out- 
fall. The  valley  of  the  Ouse  does  not  extend  further  than 
St.  Ives,  and  it  runs  a  course  of  50  miles  afterwards  between 
this  town  and  Lynn.  The  valley  of  the  Welland  and  that 
of  the  Glen — a  secondary  river  which  runs  into  the  Welland 
— terminate  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  the  rivers  just  noticed  seek  a  common  outlet,  over 
lands  which  are  no  higher  than  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ;  and 
that  they  are  only  prevented  by  embankments  from  over- 
running the  soil. 

The  plans  of  Cornelius  Yermuyden,  a  Dutch  Engineer, 
for  draining  the  fens  were  executed  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  they  were  successful,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  draining  the  level.  A  sluice  was  placed  across 
the  Ouse  at  Denver,  about  15  milos  from  the  sea  at  Lynn, 
where  the  Ouse  enters  the  Great  Wash,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
tidal  waters,  leaving  the  channel  of  the  Ouse  above  that 
sluice  for  discharging  the  fresh  waters  only.  These  it  was 
proposed  to  conduct  from  all  parts  of  the  land  by  small 
lateral  drains  or  canals,  carried  to  the  river  in  courses  as 
direct  as  was  practicable,  having  sluices  at  their  junction 
with  the  river  to  prevent  the  floods  from  entering  them  and 
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covering  the  adjaeent  lands.  A  new  channel,  also,  abont 
20  miles  long,  called  the  Bedford  or  Hundred  Foot  River, 
was  cnt,  for  a  part  of  the  river  Oase,  from  the  point  where 
Denver  Slaice  was  erected  to  the  old  channel  of  the  Oose  at 
Earith,  where  another  stanch  or  slaice  was  placed  for  pre- 
venting the  tide  from  going  beyond  that  point. 

Yermuyden  considered  that,  by  adopting  this  plan,  and 
having  only  the  fresh  water  to  contend  with,  he  would  get 
rid  of  that  powerful  enemy  to  drainage,  the  tide,  and  would 
have  only  to  deal  with  the  fresh  water.  This  plan,  for  a 
time,  answered  tolerably  well,  and  a  considerable  improve- 
ment  in  the  drainage  was  effected.  But  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  the  chief  outfall  for  the 
drainage  of  the  district  where  the  Bedford  Level  is  situated, 
being  deprived  of  its  accustomed  and  natural  scouring  power 
of  tidal  water,  became  so  obstructed  by  shoals  that  the  land 
water  could  not  pass  off  to  the  sea.  In  proportion  as  the 
drainage  became  defective  in  process  of  time,  as  it  necessarily 
did,  windmills  were  erected  to  work  scoop-wheels,  with  a  lift 
of  4  or  5  feet,  for  raising  the  water  out  of  the  lateral  canals 
into  the  river.  In  1718,  Denver  sluice  was  undermined  and 
blown  up  by  the  floods,  and  the  tide  recovered  to  some 
extent  its  ancient  receptacles;  but  the  sluice  was  rebuilt 
after  a  few  years  on  the  old  system,  and  the  drainage  and 
the  navigation  became  deteriorated  as  before.  The  principal 
defect  existed  immediately  above  the  town  of  Lynn,  where 
the  river  took  an  extraordinary  bend,  almost  at  right  angles 
to  its  general  course,  for  a  length  of  5}^  miles,  forming  almost 
a  semicircle  of  a  diameter  not  exceeding  2}  miles.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  diversion,  by  which  the  fall  or  inclination  of  the 
current  was  lost,  the  channel  was  so  irregular  and  dispro- 
portionate in  width,  and  so  much  encumbered  with  drifting 
sands,  that  the  tidal  and  fresh  waters  were  unable  to  force 
their  way  through  them.  Thus  the  drainage  waters  were 
penned  up  above,  and,  being  detaioed,  they  formed  a  tranquil 
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pool,  vrhioh  during  floods  freqaeaUy  broke  the  banks  and 
inundated  the  sarrounding  country ;  and  the  channel,  more- 
over, being  deprived  of  its  natural  scour,  silted  up  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil,  first  pro- 
posed in  1724  by  Bridgeman,  and  approved  by  many  other 
engineers,  was  to  cut  off  the  bend  in  the  Ouse  by  opening  a 
comparatively  straight  channel  between  the  two  extremities. 
The  Eau  Brink  Cut,  executed  for  this  object,  was  opened  in 
1821,  and  very  beneficial  effects  immediately  followed.  The 
extraordinary  wet  winter  of  1821,  which  succeeded,  proved 
its  success  beyond  doubt.  Soon  after  the  cut  was  opened, 
the  low-water  line  in  the  Ouse  immediately  above  the  cut 
fell  5  feet.  The  additional  fall  augmented  the  inclination  in 
the  current,  which  acquired  increased  velocity  and  greater 
power  to  scour  away  and  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  to  cause  the  discharge  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  in  the  same  time,  as  well  as  a  longer  period  for  dis- 
charging it.  In  consequence,  it  became  practicable  to  lower 
the  sills  of  the  Denver  sluice  6  feet.  The  country  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  improved  discharge  and  the  better  drainage. 
The  tidal  waters,  moreover,  being  freed  from  the  shifting 
sands  and  circuitous  course  of  the  old  channel,  and  being  con- 
fined as  one  mass  in  the  new  direct  channel,  acted  with  greater 
effect.  Finding  their  way  upwards,  and  becoming  united  with 
the  fresh  waters,  and  enlarging  and  deepening  the  channel 
above,  the  channel  was  kept  open  to  its  proper  dimensions. 
Consequently,  both  the  drainage  and  the  navigation  were  im- 
proved by  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  whilst  an  area  of  800,000 
acres,  drained  by  the  Ouse,  was  brought  into  profitable  culti- 
vation. The  improvement  was  carried  still  further  in  enlarging 
the  cut  by  one-third,  making  a  total  augmented  fall  of  7i  feet 
in  the  current  at  the  upper  end. 

The  drainage,  nevertheless,  was  not  quite  satisfiictory,  and 
some  further  works  were  undertaken  in  1850 — steam  power 
for  lifting  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whittiesea  Mere, 
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and  au  improvement  in  the  ontfiEtll  below  L3mn — under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson. 
The  '*  New  Gut "  was  constructed — being  virtually  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Eau  Brink  Cut — a  straight  cut  2  miles  in  length, 
and  from  600  to  700  feet  wide :  discharging  the  waters  into 
the  Norfolk  estuaiy  at  a  lower  point,  and  so  improving  the 
tidal  action  as  to  increase  the  gain  at  Lynn,  which  had 
amounted  to  7i  feet  in  consequence  of  the  Eau  Brink  Gut, 
by  6  feet  additional,  making  a  total  augmentation  of  181  ^^^^ 
in  depth.* 

A  similar  operation  was  performed  by  Telford  and  Rennie 
on  the  river  Nene,  in  1829,  at  the  Nene  outfall,  which  com- 
mences about  6  miles  below  Wisbeach  and  terminates  at 
Skates  Gomer ;  making  a  length  of  nearly  5  miles,  where  it 
joins  the  estuary  of  the  Wash.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
this  work  were  decisive.  The  low- water  mark  was  lowered 
lOi  feet,  and  a  district  of  above  100,000  acres  in  extent  was 
completely  drained  and  brought  into  cultivation,  which  for- 
merly was,  for  most  part  of  the  year,  a  stagnant  marsh.  The 
tide  rises  14  feet  at  Wisbeach,  and  vessels  of  200  tons 
come  up  to  the  town,  whereas  previously  the  river  was  only 
navigable  for  small  sloops. 

An  extensive  plan  for  the  interior  drainage  was  next 
designed  and  executed  by  Telford  in  1880.  It  consisted  of 
one  main  drain,  with  two  subsidiary  smaller  drains,  extending 
above  20  miles,  to  Thomey,  to  bring  down  and  discharge  all 
the  waters  from  the  low  fen-land  districts  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  new  outfall,  by  means  of  a  capacious  new  sluice  with 
self-acting  gates,  by  which  the  water  from  the  drains  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Nene,  so  long  as  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  drains  is  higher  than  that  of  the  river.  When  the  water 
in  the  river  is  higher,  the  sluice-gates  close,  and  prevent  the 
water  of  the  river  from  entering  the  drains.    This  plan  of 

*  There  is  oncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  depth  effected 
by  the  Eau  Brink  Gut. 
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Telford's  resembled  one  previously  proposed,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  by  Bennie,  for  the  same  object,  and  aeeom- 
panied  by  the  important  addition  of  catch- water  drains. 

Taming  to  the  district  of  fen-land  drained  by  the  river 
Witham,  Holland  Fen,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Witham  and 
sonth-westwardly  of  Boston,  was  treated  for  drainage  as 
early  as  1638,  when  a  sluice  known  as  the  *'  Grand  Sluice,*' 
now  the  "  Black  Sluice,"  was  built  abutting  on  the  river  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Boston,  and  a  drain  8  miles  long, 
reaching  to  Swineshead,  was  cut  to  bring  the  waters  of  the 
fen  to  this  outfall.  Opposed  by  the  population,  the  adven- 
turers renounced  the  scheme,  which  had  been  partly  worked 
out,  the  works  fell  into  disrepair  and  decay,  and  the  land 
relapsed  into  its  primitive  condition — a  vast  and  deso- 
late fen. 

In  17679  another  and  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
drain  Holland  Fen.  The  whole  of  the  waters  were  brought 
to  the  outfall  at  Black  Sluice  by  a  drain,  known  as  the 
**  South  Forty  Foot,"  running  through  the  middle  of  the  fen, 
for  the  most  part  at  right  angles  to  the  Witham,  upwards  of 
20  miles  in  leogth,  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  boats  for  the  cooveyance  of  produce.  The 
area  of  land  drained  by  this  cut  amounted  to  upwards  of 
64,000  acres.  In  addition,  the  drainage  of  80,000  acres  of 
land  that  had  been  drained  by  the  river  Glen  was  directed 
to  this  new  cut;  and,  in  fact,  the  waters  of  the  Glen  itself, 
previously  discharged  into  the  river  Welland,  were  directed 
towards  the  South  Forty  Foot.  In  the  year  1846,  the  drain- 
age became  defective,  partially  owing  to  the  subsidence  of 
the  land  occasioned  by  the  drainage  of  water  from  it.  The 
drain  was,  in  consequence,  lowered  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
throughout,  and  a  new  outfall  sluice  was  made,  having  three 
openings  of  20  feet  each,  one  of  which  was  constructed  as  a 
look  for  navigation.  The  sill  of  the  new  sluice  was  6  feet 
below  the  level  of  that  of  the  old  sluice.  The  lall  of  the  drain 
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is  8  inches  to  a  mile.  The  whole  of  the  fen  is  under  calti- 
vation. 

The  district  to  the  south  of  the  Witham,  between  Holland 
Fen  and  the  river,  is  drained  by  the  *•  North  Forty  Foot" — 
a  drain  which  was  cut  about  the  year  1720 — running  parallel 
to  the  Witham.  It  discharges  the  waters  at  the  same  outfall, 
the  Black  Sluice,  as  that  of  the  South  Forty  Foot. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  fens,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Witham,  called  the  fourth  district — the  East  Fen,  the 
West  Fen,  and  the  Wildmore  Fen — are  the  lowest  in  level  of 
the  fens  in  the  district.  From  an  early  period  the  westerly 
portions  of  these  levels  discharged  their  waters  into  the 
Witham,  at  a  point  about  two  miles  above  Boston,  through  a 
sluice  called  Anton's  Gout,  and  the  remainder  was  drained 
through  Maud  Foster's  Gout,  a  sluice  discharging  the  waters 
into  Boston  Haven,  a  mile  below  the  town.  In  1801,  an  Act 
was  obtained  for  the  drainage  of  these  fens,  the  area  of  which 
was  computed  at  40,000  acres,  although  at  present  there  are 
upwards  of  62,000  acres  taxable  by  the  Drainage  Acts,  and 
there  is  a  watershed  of  upwards  of  82,000  acres.  Mr.  Rennie 
was  consulted,  and,  in  1806,  he  proposed  and  executed  a 
complete  system  of  drainage.  Perceiving  the  inefficiency  of 
the  river  as  a  means  of  drainage,  he  proposed  that  it  should 
be  improved  by  straightening  its  course,  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  its  channel.  But  he  was  forced  by  opposition  to 
carry  his  main  drains  into  the  river  below  Boston.  He 
divided  the  drains  into  two  classes.  One  class  was  called 
**  catch- water  drains,"  which,  running  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  low  lands,  intercepted  all  the  waters  of 
the  high  lands.  These  waters  were  conducted  by  the  catch- 
water  drains  into  a  main  drain — the  old  Maud  Foster  Drain, 
which  was  enlarged — from  which  the  waters  were  discharged 
by  a  self-acting  sluice  into  the  Witham,  below  Boston.  The 
low-land  waters,  thus  freed  from  the  high-land  waters,  were 
conducted  by  separate  drains  into  another  main  drain  at 

00 
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Hobhole,  about  three  miles  lower  down  the  Witham,  where 
there  was  more  fall.  By  this  means  both  classes  of  waters 
were  discharged  independently  of  each  other.  £nt  provision 
was  made  for  discharging,  if  necessary,  all  the  water  by  the 
lower  drain  at  Hobhole.  This  combined  discharge  did  be- 
come necessary,  and  the  district,  formerly  a  stagnant  marsh 
was  converted  into  corn-fields. 

The  theory  of  the  *'  catch- water  "  drain  system  is  obvions. 
Previously,  the  waters  flowing  from  the  higher  levels  found 
their  way  quickly  off  the  lands  and  filled  the  drains,  damming 
back  the  water  in  the  ditches  on  the  low  lands,  where  it 
remained  until  the  upland  waters  had  found  their  way  to  the 
sea.  The  catch-water  drains,  skirting  the  whole  district 
bounding  the  fens,  prevented  the  high-land  waters  from 
entering  the  low-land  drains;  and  so  the  low-land  waters 
were  allowed  to  flow  off  without  interruption. 

The  Witham  was  originally  a  tidal  river.  By  neglect  it 
became  much  silted  up;  and,  as  a  remedy,  a  sluice  was 
erected  at  Boston,  about  the  year  1580,  under  the  advice  oi 
a  Dutch  engineer.  May  Hake.  The  sluice  failed  to  perform 
what  was  expected  of  it.  In  1761,  Boston  Haven,  then  a 
reach  of  the  river  below  Boston,  partially  silted  up,  so  that, 
though  large  vessels  of  200  tons  formerly  came  to  Boston, 
only  sloops  of  60  or  60  tons  could  arrive  there.  The 
North  Forty  Foot  was  blamed  for  abstracting  the  water 
supply  of  the  river.  A  new  sluice,  called  the  Grand  Sluice, 
was  substituted  for  Hake's  sluice,  and  was  built  across  the 
river  a  short  distance  above  the  town.  It  consisted  of  four 
arches,  about  21  feet  wide,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  lock. 
Self-acting  sea-doors  were  hung  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
sluice ;  and,  in  the  interior,  slackers  or  draw-doors  were  hung, 
for  regulating  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river.  The  cost 
of  the  works  amounted  to  £60,000.  It  was  found,  after  all* 
that  the  drainage  and  the  navigation  were  hostile  and  incom- 
patible with  each  other.     The  river,  left  to  itself,  silted  up. 
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The  land  in  the  East  Fen,  originally  the  lowest  in  level, 
became  lowered  by  the  thorough  drainage  to  the  extent  of 
from  1  to  2  feet — in  some  cases  2^  feet — ^below  its  original 
level.  The  upper  surface  of  the  soil,  full  of  peat  and  organic 
matter,  was  saturated  with  water ;  and  as  the  soil  has,  in  the 
course  of  years,  been  worked  and  cultivated,  the  organic 
matter  has  gradually  decayed.  By  drainage,  the  soil  has 
become  less  spongy  and  more  compressed,  and  therefore  it 
subsided  from  its  original  level.  Hobhole  Drain,  in  conse- 
quence, did  not  work  so  effectually  as  at  first ;  and  water,  in 
wet  seasons,  was  left  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  the 
lowest  lands.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  was,  in  1861,  consulted 
on  the  question.  He  proposed  alternative  remedies.  One 
was,  by  an  improvement  of  the  Haven,  to  lower  the  low- water 
mark ;  the  other  was  to  erect  a  sluice  about  the  middle  of 
the  drain,  and  a  steam  pumping  engine  to  lift  the  water  from 
the  low-level  portion  of  the  drain  at  the  lowest  lands — that 
is  to  say,  at  the  upper  section  of  the  drain — to  the  level  of 
the  higher  level  portion.  As  the  first  alternative  involved  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  trusts  interested,  the  second  was 
adopted,  and  pumping  machinery  was,  in  1870,  erected  at 
Lade  Bank,  a  station  on  the  upper  part  of  Hobhole  Drain. 

The  works  comprised — 1st,  a  sluice  or  dam  having  three 
water-ways,  each  12  feet  wide,  and  as  high  as  the  dam,  closed 
by  ordinary  swing-gates,  in  pairs.  The  central  water-way  is 
also  used  as  a  navigation  lock,  having  two  pairs  of  gates. 
2nd.  Two  pump- wells,  each  12  feet  wide,  also  closed  by 
ordinary  swing-gates,  in  pairs.  The  engine-house  is  built 
over  the  wells.  8rd.  The  boiler-house,  with  storage  for 
coals,  and  the  chimney  adjoining.  In  each  pump-well  there 
is  a  double-suction  Appold  centrifugal  pump,  having  a  hori- 
zontal fan  7  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  2  inches  deep,  on 
an  upright  shaft.  On  this  shaft,  at  the  upper  end,  a  bevel 
pinion  is  keyed,  which  is  driven  by  a  mortice  bevil  wheel  on 
the    crank-shaft  of  the  steam-engine.     There  is  a  pair  of 
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engines,  self-contained,  on  one  bed-plate,  to  each  pump.  The 
engines  are  condensing,  vertical,  and  direct-acting,  with  a 
rocking-beam  parallel  motion.  The  cylinders,  are  80  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  80  inches.  They  are  worked 
expansively,  the  steam  being  eat  off  at  one-fourth  of  the 
stroke;  and  the  engines  make  86  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  two  pairs  of  engines  are  supplied  with  steam  from  six 
Lancashire  boilers,  6i  feet  in  diameter  and  28  feet  long,  with 
two  tubes  2^  feet  in  diameter.  The  pressure  in  the  boiler  is 
45  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  excavations,  buildings,  and  machinery  were  executed 
in  one  contract  by  Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson, 
for  the  sum  of  £17,000. 

The  entire  drainage  of  85,000  acres  is  now  performed  by 
means  of  this  machinery.  It  was  well  tested  during  the 
winter  following  the  time  of  its  completion.  Within  86  hours, 
on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  1870,  there  was  a  fall  of 
rain  equivalent  to  0*94  inch,  whilst  the  total  rainfall  of  that 
month  was  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  any  winter  month  during 
the  previous  40  years.  It  appeared  that,  whereas  in  January, 
1867,  with  a  rainfall  of  8*82  inches,  an  area  computed  at 
from  10,000  to  12,000  acres  was  placed  under  water  for 
several  weeks,  the  whole  of  the  district  was  kept  perfectly 
clear  of  water  in  the  month  of  December,  1870,  with  5**28 
inches  of  rainfall,  by  means  of  the  new  machinery. 

The  total  working  expenses  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1872,  amounted  to  £578.  For  tbo  preceding  year  it  was 
£490,  or  from  8^-  ^o  4d.  per  acre  drained.  The  cost  of 
the  works  was  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  acre,  which,  taking 
interest  at  4^  per  cent.,  represented  5d.  per  acre. 

Statistics  of  Woiul. 

Tear  ending  87«t  Mandi. 
1871.  IWS. 

Average  number  of  turns  of  engines  per  minute       36*02  38*2 

Average  lift  in  inches  ....  44*77  45 

Sum  of  hours  worked  by  both  pumpa  .  794*26  980*5 


13,564,190 

18,296,1^0 

328 

897-25 

25-75 

20-25 

181 

185 

135 

85 

£158  128. 

£158  128. 

£15  128. 

£18  48. 

£80  88. 

£29  188. 
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Weight  of  water  discharged,  ton8 

Coals  consumed  during  working  hours,  tons 

Engine  oil  consumed,  gallons 

TaUow  consumed,  lbs.         •        •        .        • 

Waste  used,  lbs.  •       •       •       •        • 

Wages  paid: — 

First  and  second  driyors,  yearly   •        « 

Boy,  yearly £15  128. 

Firemen,  2,085}  hours  at  3|d.  per  hour 
Dilto    2,033  M  n 

The  Middle  Level  presents  a  complicated  system  of 
drainage — a  network  of  learns,  drains,  eans,  and  rivers, 
mnning  in  all  directions :  in  some  instances,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  outfall,  in  others  in  a  direction  nearly 
contrary.  The  Old  River  Nene — the  principal  artery — take^ 
a  very  circuitous  course.  It  runs  through  Whittlesea,  Ugg, 
and  Ramsey  Meres,  and  thence  to  March  and  Upwell,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  Ouse  by  a  junction  with  Popham's 
Eau  and  Well  Greek.  It  had,  for  many  years  past,  been  a 
source  of  contention  between  those  using  it  as  a  navigation,  and 
the  owners  of  land  requiring  to  make  it  available  for  drainage. 

In  1842,  Mr.  James  Walker  reported  on  the  drainage  of  the 
Middle  Level,  affecting  an  area  of  140,000  acres,  exclusive 
of  the  high  lands  about  Whittlesea  and  March.  With  the 
exception  of  these  lands,  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  was 
drained  by  artificial  means.  He  proposed  a  main  line  of 
drain  to  commence  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Eau  Brink  Gut, 
above  the  Marshland  Sluice,  to  Galdecot  Farm,  on  the  west 
side  of  Whittlesea  Mere.  It  was  to  be  level  for  its  whole 
length,  which  was  81  miles ;  but  it  was  only  partially  con- 
structed. It  extends  11^  miles  from  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Eau  Brink  Gut,  and  communicates  with  Popham's 
Eau  and  the  Sixteen  Feet  River,  which  are  two  of  the  main 
drains  oi  the  Middle  Level.  A  sluice,  known  as  the  St. 
Germains'  Sluice,  was  built  at  the  outiall  or  confluence  of  the 
main  drain  with  the  Ouse. 
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The  mnin  drain,  or,  m  it  is  called,  Walker's  Cat,  as  at 
first  made,  in  1847,  was  50  feet  wide  at  its  lower  ecd, 
40  feet  wide  at  Well  Greek,  and  80  feet  wide  above  Well  Creek. 
The  level  of  the  bottom,  at  the  outlet,  was  5  feet  below  low 
water  in  the  Onse,  and  that  of  the  sill  was  8  feet  below  the  same 
level  It  had  an  inclination  upwards  of  1  inch  per  mile  to 
Well  Creek,  where  sluices  were  placed  to  keep  up  the  level 
of  the  water  in  this  river  for  navigation.  The  sills  of  the 
WeU  Creek  sluices  were  laid  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
outlet  sluice  at  the  upper  end  of  Eau  Brink  Cut,  and  they 
consisted  of  three  openings  of  20  feet  each.  In  1848,  it  was 
determined  to  deepen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  main 
rivers  and  drains  of  the  Middle  Level — about  110  miles— 
from  4  to  6  feet,  with  widths  at  the  bottom  of  from  12  feet 
to  80  feet ;  to  make  new  cuts  or  junctions  ;  and  to  construct 
locks  at  Upwell,  Horsway,  and  Ashline,  for  navigation.  In 
consequence  of  these  works,  which  were  all  completed  in 
1862,  the  water  in  the  rivers  and  drains  was  lowered  6  feet. 

In  1857^  Mr.  Walker's  original  design  was  farther  carried 
out  by  the  deepening  of  Walker's  Cut  4  feet,  or  to  1  foot 
below  the  sill  at  the  outlet,  with  a  level  bottom  for  its  whole 
length  of  11^  miles.  The  width  at  the  bottom,  thus  deep- 
enedy  was  48  feet.  The  slopes  of  the  sides  are  2  to  1  ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  writing  in  1868,  the 
level  of  the  bottom  is  7  feet  under  low  water  of  spring 
tides  in  the  river  Ouse,  at  the  point  where  the  drain  enters 
the  river.  The  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Ouse  at  that  point  is 
about  19  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  the  level  of  the  sill  of 
the  St.  Germains*  Sluice  is  6  feet  below  low  water  of 
spring  tides.  The  bed  of  the  drain,  at  this  place,  is  of 
soft  blue  clay,  and  the  sides  consist  of  variable  thicknesses 
of  soft  blue  clay,  peat,  yellow  clay,  and  surface  soil.  Of 
these  materials  the  side  banks  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
are  composed. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1862,  the  St.  Germains'  Sluice  gave 
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way.  The  tidal  waters  were  admitted  from  the  river  ioto 
the  drain,  and  mshed  ap,  and  again  poared  oat  of  the  drain 
with  great  velocity.  For  a  distance  of  20  miles  the  waters 
ehhed  and  flowed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  hanks 
were  breached  at  a  point  about  4  miles  above  the  sluice,  and 
an  area  of  upwards  of  9  square  miles,  or  about  6,000  acres 
of  land,  were  inundated. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of 
'repair,  determined  to  construct  a  permanent  coffer-dam  of 
pile- work  across  the  drain,  as  the  only  structure  that  was 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  Two  rows  of  sheet-piling, 
25  feet  apart,  were  driven  across  the  slopes  at  the  sides  of 
the  drain,  and  the  intermediate  portion,  across  the  bottom 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides,  consisted  of  pairs  of  whole 
timbers  driven  down,  H  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre ; 
and  the  intervening  spaces  were  occupied  by  panels  7  inches 
in  thickness.  The  dam  was  strongly  fortifled  by  struts  and 
ties. 

Sixteen  siphon  pipes  of  cast  ii'on.  Si  feet  in  diameter, 
were  laid  across  the  dam,  for  discharging  the  waters,  at  an 
inclination  of  2  to  1,  at  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
siphons  are  horizontal,  at  the  crown  of  the  dam ;  and  the  ends 
are  also  horizontal  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  being  laid 
18  inches  below  the  level  of  low  water  of  spring  tides,  mea- 
sured to  the  upper  side  of  the  pipes.  These  are,  therefore, 
always  under  water.  The  top  of  the  siphon  is  20  feet  above  the 
same  level.  The  siphons  are  set  in  action  by  exhausting  the 
air  from  the  inside,  by  means  of  an  air-pump  worked  by  a 
steam-engine.  The  air-pump  has  three  15-inoh  cylinders 
worked  together  by  means  of  a  three-throw  crank-shaft, 
with  a  stroke  of  18  inches.  The  engine  is  of  10  horse- 
power, having  a  12-inch  cylinder  with  a  stroke  of  20  inches. 

The  works  for  the  drainage  of  the  Ancholme  Level,  con- 
sisting of  about  50,000  acres,  extending  24  miles  south  of 
the  Humber,  were  executed  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rennie 
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and  Sir  John  Hennie.  The  river  Ancholme  takes  its  rise  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Lincoln  ;  and,  after  a  coarse  of  about 
85  miles,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  district,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Hnmber  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  village  of  Ferraby.  The  valley  varies  from  one  mile  to 
three  miles  in  width.  At  a  place  called  Bishop's  Bridge, 
about  20  miles  from  the  Humber,  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  level  the  Ancholme  is  joined  by  a  large 
brook,  the  Basen,  which  brings  down  considerably  more 
water  than  the  Ancholme.  One  day*s  flood  wonld  cover  the 
whole  level  to  a  depth  of  2i  inches.  The  following  state- 
ment affords  an  idea  of  the  quantities  of  water  that  were  to 
be  dealt  with  : — 

CafalcfiB0t. 
The  streams  on  the  east  side  produce       .        .      48,014,000 

Those  on  the  west  side 24,600,000 

The  Ancholme  and  the  Rnarn   ....      36,000,000 

Sundry  small  streams 32,000,000 


Total  in  one  day's  flood  .        .        .     140,514,000 

Whilst  the  area  of  the  valley  amounts  to  50,000  acres,  it 
receives  the  water  from  150,000  acres  of  high  lands  border- 
ing on  the  east  and  the  west  sides. 

Sir  John  Rennie  recommended  that  the  plans  of  the  catch- 
water  drains,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennie,  should  be  carried  out 
to  their  full  extent ;  that  the  main  river,  the  Ancholme, 
should  be  straightened,  widened,  deepened,  and  enlarged  to 
double  its  capacity  ;  that  a  new  sluice  should  be  constructed 
at  Ferraby,  with  its  sill  laid  6  feet  lower  than  the  old  sill, 
together  with  a  new  lock  20  feet  wide,  so  as  to  servo  the 
double  purpose  of  accommodating  larger  vessels  and  of  act* 
ing  as  an  additional  discharge  for  the  drainage  waters  during 
periods  of  flood  ;  that  all  the  old  bridges  should  be  removed, 
as,  during  floods,  they  kept  back  the  waters,  and  were  seri- 
ous obstructions  to  the  drainage ;  that  a  new  lock  should  be 
constructed  at  Haarlem  Hill,  18  miles  above  Ferraby  Sluice. 
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That  as.  daring  floods,  the  Ancholme  and  the  Rasen  brought 
down  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand  from  the  adjacent  hills, 
so  as  sometimes  to  block  np  the  main  river  and  the  drains, 
and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  discharging  their  waters,  and 
thus  causing  inundation  of  the  adjacent  lands,  it  was  further 
proposed  to  construct  a  large  overfall  and  weir,  with  an 
extensive  reservoir  on  the  lower  side,  to  catch  all  the  sand 
and  mud  which  was  brought  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  country,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  main 
river.  From  the  reservoir,  the  mud  and  sand  would  be 
occasionally  removed.  It  was  also  subsequently  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  similar  overfalls,  weirs,  and 
reservoirs  at  all  the  minor  streams  and  brooks  where  they 
united  with  the  level. 

The  works  of  the  Ancholme  drainage  were  executed  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  Sir  John  Bennie*s  report,  and 
were  completed  in  1844.  They  were  attended  with  all  the 
success  which  was  anticipated.  Sir  John  Bennie  briefly 
indicates  the  leading  principles  of  drainage  thus  practically 
established : —  • 

1.  The  formation  of  catch- water  drains,  which  separated 
the  high-land  waters  from  the  low-land  waters,  and  conveyed 
each  class  of  waters  to  independent  sluices  at  the  lowest 
practicable  outfalls.  This  system  was  first  practised  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  about  the  year  1801,  in  the  Witham  drainage. 

2.  The  straightening,  deepening,  and  general  improvement 
of  the  main  river,  separating  as  much  as  possible  the  naviga- 
tion from  the  drainage. 

8.  The  formation  of  overfalls,  weirs,  and  reservoirs,  for 
arresting  the  sand  and  mud,  and  preventmg  the  drains  from 
being  choked.] 


CHAPTER  X. 

DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

The  DfiAiNAOs  of  Towns  is  a  subjeet  of  such  manifest  interest 
to  the  community  at  large,  that  the  discussion  of  the  best 
and  most  efficient  system  to  be  adopted  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  legislators  and  engineers  at  all  times.  There  are 
two  branches  of  the  subject  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  distinguishable  from  one  another  for  the  purposes 
of  classification,  and  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  treated  in 
practice  upon  very  different  principles.  These  subdivisions 
are — 1st,  the  consideration  of  the  means  for  removing  sur- 
face or  drainage  waters ;  and,  2nd,  of  the  «con8ideration  of 
the  means  of  removing  all  excrementitious  matters  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  their  most  effectual  removal  without  annoy- 
ance, and  their  economical  adaptation  wherever  possible. 

Wherever  a  large  and  highly  civilised  community  assembles 
it  becomes  frequently  difficult  to  separate  the  two  classes  of 
matters  to  be  removed,  especially  as  existing  municipal 
arrangements  complicate  the  question  in  an  infinite  number 
of  ways.  Cities  grow,  without  much  apparent  reason  for  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  increase  affects  their  plan; 
very  rarely,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  predicate,  and  to  provide 
for,  the  eventual  wants  of  their  population,  not  only  because 
the  distribution  of  cities  may  alter,  but  also  because  from 
time  to  time  changes  are  effected,  even  in  national  habits, 
which  defy  all  previous  calculation.  Thence  it  is  that  we  find 
both  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement  in  our  own  country, 
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And  the  excess  of  it  in  France,  equally  sources  of  difficulty 
in  the  adaptation  of  modem  refinements.  But  we  have  at 
least  this  advantage — ^that  having  done  little,  we  have  less 
to  nndo ;  and,  after  all,  it  appears  to  he  the  wisest  coarse  to 
deal  with  these  questions  as  they  arise,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  restrain  the  freedom  of  action  of  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us. 

However,  in  all  modem  cities  the  tendency  certainly  is  to 
divert  house  sewage  into  the  public  drains,  especially  in  our 
own  country.  There  are  still  many  towns  in  which  the  old 
system  of  drainage  for  surface  waters,  and  cesspools  for  house 
refuse,  prevails ;  but,  compulsorily,  they  are  diminishing  in 
number  every  year.  There  are  some  conditions  which  ren- 
der it  doubtful  whether  the  concentration  of  the  two  systems 
in  the  same  discharging  drains  be  desirable,  at  least  under  all 
circumstances  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  engi- 
neering, no  inflexible  rule  can  be  said  to  exist.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  a  town  is  built,  its  configu- 
ration, the  character  of  the  outfall,  and  of  the  country  round 
that  outfall,  a  course  highly  advisable  in  one  case  might  be 
objectionable  in  another.  These  modifying  causes  will  be 
examined  successively  ;  stating  before  so  examining  them  the 
general  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  Some  of  these  considera- 
tions will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  water  supply  of  towns, 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  are,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  whole  of  the  surface  and  land  waters  be  removed, 
and  that  the  house  refuse  be  carried  away  effectually  and 
inoffensively.  The  latter  will  depend,  in  quantity,  upon  the 
population,  and  the  greater  or  less  abundance  with  which 
water  is  supplied  for  domestic  use.  In  England,  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  the  average  number  of  inhabitants 
per  house  exceeds  6 ;  whilst  in  France  and  some  parts  of 
Scotland  it  may  be  occasionally  as  many  as  40.  Upon  a 
copious  distribution  of  water  being  effected,  it  is  usual  to 
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calculate  that  every  iudividaal  would  give  rise  to  a  consump- 
tion of  about  20  gallons  per  day  ;  and  probably  of  this  total 
quantity  about  16  gallons  may  find  their  way  into  the  sewers 
from  the  various  dependencies  of  houses.  Sewers,  then,  if 
designed  to  remove  all  waters,  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  discharge  a  volume  calculated  upon  the  above  supposition, 
together  with  any  storm- waters  which  may  fall.  It  has  be0h 
observed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  that  the  greatest  flow  of  house 
sewage  takes  place  between  the  hours  of  11  and  1 ;  and  that 
in  each  of  those  hours  at  least  ^th  of  the  total  daily  discharge 
finds  its  way  into  the  sewers.  The  capacity  of  the  latter 
must,  then,  be  made  such  as  to  discharge  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  storm- water  falling  in  one  hour,  supposing  it  so  to  fall 
when  the  house  drainage  also  furnishes  the  greatest  volume. 
The  soil  upon  which  a  town  is  built  may.  influence  the 
character  to  be  given  to  its  drainage,  either  as  it  may  favour 
or  impede  the  ti'ansmission  of  what  are  called  land  springs. 
Thus  in  many  parts  of  London,  and  also  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  there  exist  small  elevations,  the  surface  of 
which  consists  of  an  impermeable  brick  earth,  lying  upon  a 
stratum  of  gravel  and  sand,  this  last  again  capping  the  stifl 
blue  clay  known  as  the  London  clay.  In  many  other  cases 
the  upper  stratum  of  brick  earth  is  wanting,  and  the  gravel 
forms  the  immediate  surface  stratum ;  whilst  in  others,  again, 
both  are  wanting,  and  the  London  clay  is  entirely  exposed. 
The  drains  and  sewers  to  be  laid  in  between  the  points  b  and 


Fig.  21^.— Influenca  of  Soil  on  Drainage. 

G,  of  such  a  formation  as  is  represented,  need  not  be  made  of 
a  greater  capacity  than  is  required  to  remove  the  surface  or 
the  house  waters  supplied  by  the  district ;  but  those  to  be 
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laid  between  o  and  d,  and  still  more  those  between  d  and  e, 
must  be  able  to  receive  the  waters  filtering  through  the  bed 
of  gravel.  Near  London,  the  exposed  surface  of  gravel  is 
generally  so  small  that  the  water  yielded  by  it  does  not 
require  to  be  taken  into  account;  because  the  dimensions 
given  to  the  sewers  to  enable  them  to  carry  off  storm- waters 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  relieve  the  strata  traversed  by  these 
springs,  which  are  necessarily  characterized  by  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity  in  their  flow.  At  Southampton,  however,  the 
extent  of  superficial  gravel  is,  proportionally,  infinitely  greater; 
and  it  is  found  that,  after  a  continuance  of  wet  weather,  the 
whole  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  gravel  become  charged 
with  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  inundate  all  the  basements 
below  the  level  of  the  natural  ground,  unless  where  large 
sewers  are  formed,  so  as  to  intercept  the  flow  of  the  subter- 
ranean waters.  ' 

In  some  parts  of  Paris  the  same  phenomena  occur  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  with  greater  regularity  than  in  the  cases  above 
cited.  There  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  is  built  upon 
what  formerly  constituted  a  marshy  plain,  between  the  river 
and  the  hills  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre.  The  lowlands 
are  situated  upon  a  calcareous  formation,  called  geologically 
*'  the  lower  fresh- water  limestone,"  which  allows  the  water 
to  infiltrate  with  great  difficulty ;  and  the  several  hill-sides 
are  successively  formed  of  the  gypseous  deposits,  with  their 
associate  marls,  capped  by  a  deep  stratum  of  sand  and  sand- 
stone, occasionally  covered  by  the  upper  fresh -water  limestone. 
In  the  direction  towards  Belleville  the  sands  occupy  a  consi- 
derable breadth  of  country,  and  receive  a  copious  supply  of 
water  during  the  rainy  seasons.  At  the  same  time  the  various 
hills  present  steep  escarpments,  so  that  the  storm-waters, 
falling  upon  them,  flow  away  with  great  rapidity.  It  follows, 
from  these  combined  circumstances,  that  in  order  to  obviate 
any  inconvenience  from  these  respective  sources,  the  inter- 
cepting culvert,  executed  along  the  line  ol  greatest  depression, 
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has  been  formed  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  area  it 
immediately  drains  wonld  appear  to  require,  without,  how- 
ever, preventing  the  occasional  flooding  of  the  lower  parts  of 
this  quarter  of  Paris. 

If  the  geological  structure  of  the  Eoil  of  a  town  in  some 
cases  appear  thus  to  increase  the  difficulties  connected  with 
its  sewerage,  there  may  be  others  in  which  it  produces  pre- 
cisely opposite  results,  so  far  at  least  as  the  removal  of  sur- 
face waters  are  concerned.  Thus,  in  Weymouth,  the  portion 
of  the  town  constituting  the  ancient  borough  of  Melcombe 
Regis,  is  constructed  upon  what  is,  in  fact,  the  shingle  bar 
thrown  across  the  mouth  of  the  Wey.  All  that  is  required, 
then,  to  remove  the  surface  waters  is  to  form  openings 
through  any  paved  roads  or  courts — absorbing  wells,  in  fiaot 
— and  the  waters  immediately  sink  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  some  parts  of  Liverpool,  also,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
absorbent  nature  of  the  gravel  to  allow  the  surface  waters 
to  soak  into  it ;  for  the  drains  are  occasionally  executed  in 
the  lower  portion  of  bricks  laid  dry,  whilst  they  are  only  set 
in  mortar  in  the  upper  portion. 

The  configuration  of  a  district,  meaning  by  that  term  the 
general  conditions  of  its  division  into  subordinate  districts  of 
hill  and  dale,  will  also  influence  the  system  of  sewerage  to  be 
adopted,  insomuch  as  it  may  affect  the  number,  dimension, 
and  direction  of  the  main  sewers.  New  and  distinct  outfalls 
may  be  required  for  the  several  portions,  and  frequently, 
according  to  the  final  mode  of  disposing  of  the  sewage,  dis- 
tinct establishments  may  be  required  for  its  preparation. 

The  influence  of  the  outfall  is  very  great,  for  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  that  if  a  system  of  sewerage  be  made  to  dis- 
charge into  a  watercourse  flowing  always  in  one  direction, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  cities  situated  upon  rivers  above  the 
tidal  range,  provided  the  outlet  be  so  situated  as  to  insure  a 
constant  flow,  no  necessity  can  exist  for  pro\iding  against  an 
accumulation  of  the  sewage  waters.     But  in  tidal  rivers,  it 
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treqnenUy  will  occur  that  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  will 
be  blocked  up  by  the  rise  of  the  tide  for  intervals,  varying 
of  course  with  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  tides  of  the  precise 
locality,  and  with  the  levels  of  the  mouths.  It  becomes 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  construct  the  lower  ends  of  sewers 
so  discharging  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  their  containing 
the  waters  at  any  time  likely  to  flow  into  them  during  the 
intervals  of  their  suspended  discharge;  and  also  to  make 
them  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  any  accumulation  in  their  more  elevated  portions.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  above  reasoning  only  applies  in  those 
instances  where  the  sewage  is  poured  into  the  rivers  directly, 
without  being  in  any  manner  usefully  applied,  either  in  the 
arts  or  in  agriculture. 

The  quantity  of  storm-waters  flowing  from  any  given 
district  within  a  given  time,  has  frequently  been  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  determination 
of  the  size  of  the  sewers.  It  is  naturally  very  variable,  not 
only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  localities  considered,  but 
also  according  to  particular  seasons  of  the  year :  it  depends, 
in  fact,  upon  the  frequency  and  the  violence  of  sudden  atmo- 
spheric changes,  rather  than  upon  the  average  state  of  the 
weather";  and,  as  the  sewers  must  be  constructed  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  maximum  rain-fall,  the  ascertaining  accurately 
what  the  latter  may  be  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
determination  of  their  capacity. 

The  average  distribution  of  rain  in  different  localities  has 
already  been  treated  in  a  summary  manner.  It  may 
suffice,  then,  at  present,  to  observe  that  torrential  rains 
occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  countries  near  the 
tropics,  but  that  higher  latitudes  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  them.  At  Bome,  where  the  average  annual  fall  is 
about  2  feet  8  inches,  showers  have  been  observed  of  17 
hours'  duration,  with  a  total  fall  of  not  less  than  5  inches. 
At  Marseilles,  in  a  shower  of  14  hours'  duration,  18  inches 
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of  rain  have  fallen ;  and  at  Aries,  in  12  honrR,  nearly 
8  inches.  At  Sonthampton,  the  greatest  fall  whieh  has 
been  noticed  is  about  2  inches  in  10  hours  ;  whilst  in  Lon- 
don as  much  as  6  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  1(  hour. 
The  latter  observation  would  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  some  very  exceptional  phenomenon,  perhaps  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  waterspout ;  but  it  appears,  from  numerous  other 
observations  in  England,  that  storms  of  a  similar  nature  to 
that  mentioned  as  observed  at  Southampton,  are  of  suffi- 
ciently frequent  occurrence  to  justify  the  assertion  of  the 
rule,  that  "  when  sewers  are  constructed  to  carry  off  storm- 
waters,  they  should  be  of  a  capacity  to  discharge  a  proportion 
of  a  4-inch  rain  fall  in  24  hours,  varying  according  to  the 
character  of  the  district.*' 

The  proportion  so  flowing  into  the  sewers  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  district  be  rural  or  urban ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  upon  its  configuration  and  the  degree  of  per- 
meability of  the  soil.  It  is  usually  calculated,  that  in  the 
open  country  about  (rd  of  the  rain-fall  finds  its  way  directly 
into  the  natural  watercourses ;  in  ordinary  country  towns 
about  f  rds  are  estimated  to  flow  at  once  into  the  sewers ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  large  densely-populated  towns,  it  would  be 
safer  to  calculate  upon  Jths  of  that  quantity  as  likely  to  reach 
them. 

If  a  demand  existed  for  the  application  of  sewage  manure 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  if  a  sufficiently  copious  house- 
hold supply  existed  to  insure  the  flushing  of  the  drains,  it 
would  unquestionably  be  preferable  to  keep  the  two  classes 
of  sewage  distinct,  because  the  casual  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  storm  water  must  superinduce  an  irregularity 
in  the  quality  of  the  sewage,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
prejudicial  to  its  application.  Unfortunately,  there  appear 
to  be  difficulties  attending  this  practical  application,  at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  and  engineering  science  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  bold  assertions  of   some  modern 
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^otborities,  who  from  their  position  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  to  exercise  greater  reserve  and  discretion,  all  the 
attempts  to  apply  liquid  sewage  manure  have  been  hitherto 
most  signal  economical  failures.  The  separation  of  the  two 
classes  would  produce  in  many  cases  an  additional  advantage, 
from  the  fact  of  the  smaUer  sectional  area  required  for  the 
sewers,  and,  consequently,  from  the  increased  fall,  or,  where 
that  could  not  be  obtained,  from  the  greater  elevation  at 
which  the  outlet  might  be  established. 

The  form  to  be  given  to  sewers  may  sometimes  require  to 
be  different  from  what  it  is  at  others,  owing  to  the  necessity 
which  may  exist  to  visit  and  cleanse  those  which  have  not 
either  a  sufficient  fall  or  a  sufficiently  copious  supply  of  water 
to  keep  themselves  clear.  The  only  invariable  rule  to  be 
laid  down  upon  this  subject  is,  that  "  the  wet  contour  should 
be  made  to  bear  the  smallest  possible  proportion  to  the 
sectional  area,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  friction  is 
always  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  acts. 
It  follows  that,  wherever  it  is  possible  so  to  execute  them, 
sewers  should  be  made  of  a  circular  section.  For  house 
sewers  there  can  be  no  difficulty  on  this  score,  because  the 
introduction  of  the  tubular  drains  has  furnished  not  only  the 
most  efficient,  but  the  most  economical,  means  of  execution. 
The  only  remark  which  appears  to  be  required  on  this  sub- 
ject appears  to  be  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  tendency  is  to 
execute  them  too  small ;  and  that  there  is  danger  of  their 
choking  if  used  of  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter.  For 
secondary  main  drains  the  same  system  of  tubes  may  be 
applied  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  when  the  length  becomes 
considerable,  there  will  be  found  so  many  probabilities  of  ob- 
struction, and  so  great  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  gas 
evolved  from  the  water,  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
tubes  should  ever  be  used  without  the  formation  of  side  en- 
trances for  their  examination  and  repair  at  maximum  distimoei 

of  ^th  of  a  mile,  or  without  frequent  opportunities  of  oom- 

pp 
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monieation  with  the  atmospliere.  CoDtrary  to  the  fashion- 
able theory,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  advisable  to  construct  a 
main  drain,  intended  to  receive  several  secondary  mains  of 
sufficiently  large  sectional  area  to  allow  of  its  being  visited 
and  repaired  without  entailing  the  necessity  for  opening  the 
ground.  The  form  of  main  sewers  adopted  in  different 
ooontries  varies,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  sketcheSy 


Vig.  S9S.  Sewers  Fig.  S97. 

of  which  Fig.  296  represents  the  section  of  the  main  sewers 
used  in  Paris ;  Fig.  297  represents  the  section  lately  adopted 
in  our  own  metropolis.  The  former  is  more  convenient  for 
the  operations  of  workmen,  while  the  latter  is  certainly  less 
likely  to  require  cleansing,  because  the  scouring  action  of 
the  water  is  made  to  operate  more  forcibly  upon  the  materials 
brought  into  the  sewers. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  sewer  adopted,  the  dimensions 
should  always  be  calculated  so  that  it  should  be  able  to 
discharge  the  maximum  quantity  it  can  ordinarily  receive 
without  being  more  than  half  full.  The  inclination  to  be 
given  to  house  sewers  should  be,  at  the  minimum,  1  in  144, 
or  1  inch  in  12  feet ;  that  to  be  given  to  submains,  also  at  the 
minimum,  1  in  460,  or  1  inch  in  40  feet ;  whilst  the  inclina- 
tion to  be  given  to  main  drains  may  occasionally  be  carried 
as  far  as  1  in  2800,  although  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  1  in  1000.  All  junctions  should  be 
made  so  that  the  axes  of  the  secondary  sewers  should  be 
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portions  of  circles  tangential  to  the  axes  of  the  main  sewers, 
and  of  the  largest  radius  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Side 
entrances  should  be  formed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  respective  sewers. 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  must  evidently,  from 
Avhat  has  been  said  before,  be  entirely  guided  by  the  demand 
for  the  materials  so  obtained ;  and,  hitherto,  they  have  all 
been  wasted  in  England.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  the  manure 
so  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  England  is  found  to  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  in  our  own  country  all  manures  are  expensive. 
Near  Edinburgh  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply 
the  sewage,  by  irrigating  meadows  with  the  water  from 
sewers,  yet  the  results  there  obtained  are  &r  from  such  as 
are  likely  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  any  general  course 
of  proceeding.  The  mode  of  application  at  Edinburgh  is 
stated,  in  fact,  to  be  very  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
foul  smell  given  off;  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  extent  of  meadow  land  can  be  found 
near  large  towns  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  level  to 
allow  of  a  similar  application  by  mere  gravitation.  Fairly, 
the  disposal  of  sewage  is  the  great  problem  still  to  be 
resolved  by  all  parties  connected  with  this  branch  of  engi- 
neering ;  the  very  iigudicious  assertions  of  the  advocates  of 
certain  theories  have  hitherto  only  indisposed  the  public 
mind  to  its  examination. 

In  the  case  of  Edinborgh,  the  storm  and  house  waters 
were  conducted  together  upon  the  meadows  irrigated  by  the 
sewers.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  was  too  much 
manure  in  the  contents  of  the  latter,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  form  catch-ponds,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  deposit ;  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  days  when  these  ponds 
were  formed  (1829),  the  habits  of  the  Scotch  people  were 
not  Bucli  as  to  cause  the  bulk  of  the  house  manure  to  find 
its  way  into  the  sewers.   The  grass  from  these  meadows  was 
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cat  from  four  to  six  times  a  year,  a  result  so  little  surpassing 
what  might  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  irrigation,  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  induce  any  person  to  incnr  a  large 
outlay  in  order  to  obtain  similar  privileges.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan  nearly  the  same  results  were  obtained,  for 
the  waters  of  the  Naviglio  Grande,  which  receive  the  small 
quantity  of  house  sewage  continental  habits  allow  to  flow 
into  watercourses,  were  found  to  be  too  rich  at  first,  and 
after,  deposition  not  to  produce  much  greater  results  than 
those  derived  from  any  other  stream,  so  fEur,  at  least,  as  grass 
lands  were  concerned.  Upon  corn  lands,  the  application  of 
the  comparatively  highly-diluted  manure  of  sewers  seems  to 
be  of  very  questionable  advisability,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  price  of  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  rarely  allows  of  the  cultivation 
of  what  may  be  called  bulky  crops. 

It  appears  that  the  common  sense  of  the  disposal  of  sewage 
matters  consists  in  obtaining  the  deposition  of  the  fertilising 
properties  they  may  possess,  and  in  securing  them  in  the 
most  portable  form.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  lies 
in  the  ammoniacal  salts,  which  no  system  hitherto  proposed 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  a  permanent  form.  The  use  of 
lime  water  may  cause  the  precipitation  of  organic  matter, 
but  the  salts  of  ammonia  in  sewage  water  usually  exist  in  the 
condition  of  the  carbonate,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficiently 
preponderating  affinity  between  the  lime  and  the  carbonio 
acid  gas  to  cause  the  latter  to  quit  its  combination  with  the 
ammonia  to  join  the  lime.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime  or  the  sulphate  of  iron  might  be  attended  with  more 
satisfactory  results. 

In  France,  the  system  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  sewage  of  towns  is  to  separate  the  rain  and 
surface  waters  from  those  derived  from  water-closets.  The 
latter  description  of  sewage  is  collected  in  cesspools,  made 
as  impermeable  as  possible,  and  from  which  it  is  extracted 
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whenever  required ;  or  it  is  collected  in  large  casks  placed 
IB  cellars  and  oommonicatiDg  with  the  soil  pipes.  The  con- 
tents of  these  different  descriptions  of  cesspools  are  carried 
to  large  lay  stalls  at  Montfaacon  and  Bondy,  and  allowed  in 
the  former  to  settle  in  vast  basins  or  reservoirs,  two  in 
number,  with  a  close  dam  between  them,  so  that  one  may  be 
used  whilst  the  other  is  being  emptied.  The  liquid  upon  the 
top  of  these  reservoirs  is  drawn  off  by  sluices,  and  passes 
successively  into  not  less  than  seven  other  basins,  in  which  it 
is  treated  in  various  manners,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
deposition  of  any  matters  in  suspension.  The  area  of  the 
upper  reservoir  is  about  equal  to  2^  acres  superficial,  with  a 
depth  of  about  12  feet ;  the  area  of  the  lower  reservoirs  is 
about  equal  to  18^  acres.  From  the  last  of  these  the  waters 
are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  main  sewer  running  through 
the  lowlands  at  the  foot  of  Montmartre.  At  Bondy,  the 
system  of  dealing  with  the  manure  is  in  principle  similar  to 
that  employed  at  Montfaucon ;  and  in  both,  the  solid  matters 
deposited  at  the  bottoms  of  the  reservoirs  are  placed  in  the 
open  air  to  dry  into  powder  before  being  used. 

Such  also  is  the  mode  of  dealing  with  sewage  in  use 
nearly  all  over  the  Continent,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  far  too 
great,  even  in  our  own  country.  Anything  more  economically 
absurd,  or  more  injurious  to  public  health,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  ;  and,  excepting  that  some  use  is  made  of 
the  manure,  the  whole  system  may  be  cited  only  as  a  model 
to  be  avoided.  Cesspools  are  always  objectionable,  because 
they  retain  a  permanent  source  of  infection,  wherever  and  how- 
ever constructed.  The  operation  of  cleansing  them  is  always 
disgusting  and  injurious,  whilst  the  foul  exhalations  from  the 
depositing  reservoirs  contaminate  the  air  to  a  great  distance 
around.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  operation  of  drying  the  de- 
posit, the  volatile  salts,  in  fact  the  most  valuable,  escape,  and 
our  surprise  will  be  increased  when  we  reflect  that  such  mon< 
strous  nuisances  should  be  retained  in  any  civilised  community. 
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[The  most  generally  approved  form  of  secondary  briek 
sewers  is  of  the  type  illustrated,  Fig.  298,  the  design  of  which 
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is  obvions.  The  main  outlet  sewer  at  West  Ham,  Fig.  299, 
4i  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  was  constructed  with  a  cast- 
iron  invert,  for  a  length  of  about 
half  a  mile,  at  the  level  of  low- 
water  spring  tides,  and  then  for 
2i  miles,  with  a  fall  of  8  feet 
per  mile.  The  outlet  into  the 
Thames  is  obtained  by  pumping. 
The  surfiEkce  of  the  ground  under 
which  the  sewer  was  laid  varies 
from  10  to  12  feet  below  high- 
water  level ;  and  the  subsoil  was 
so  porous  hat  the  water  could 
not  be  pumped  below  the  level 
shown  in  the  section,  Fig.  299. 
Consequently,  an  iron  invert  was  devised,  upon  which  cement 
blocks  were  laid  to  above  the  water-line.  The  other  por- 
tions were  built  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


Fifr.  299.— Outlet  Sewer,  West  Ham. 
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JnnetioDS  of  sewers  fihouid  be  formed  &t  acnte  utgles,  in 
order  tbat  tbe  combming  cnrrents  may  not  baffle  each  other.  A 
jonction  is  illnstrated  in  Figs.  800.  It  ia  so  constmcted  with  a 
cast-iron  gate  that,  for  pur 
poses  of  floshing,  the  sev 
age  ma}'  be  tamed  into  any 
sewer,  or  speeial  series  of 
sewers.  Placed  inunediately 
under  a  manhole,  the  sewer 
may  be  rendered  self-clean- 
sing. The  flushing  gate  is 
only  16  inches  deep,  and  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  an 
overflow  weir,  preventing 
the  sewers  dnriug  floods 
&om  being  subjected 
pressure,  by  allowing  the  ^ 
surplns  to  flow  into  snbsi- 
dnary  ontlets,  and  so  equal- 
ising the  flow  of  water. 

It  is  dangerous  to  lay 
down  a  system  of  sewers 
over  the  whole  of  a  town 

■.>        .      ■        ,1         EI'  Ftn.  SOD.— JnnoUoo  of  Sewn*. 

withoat,  m    the    first    m-  * 

stance,  providing,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  for  the  fullest  and 
freest  ventilation,  thongh  it  is  ge- 
nerally most  needed  at  the  upper 
and  higher  levels. 

In  Dundee,  the  gasea  of  sewers 
ore  prevented  from  escaping  through 
the  gullies  by  vnlvea  made  of  stone, 
F^.  801,  hung  with  copper  Imhs  on 
one  side  of  a  amall  eea^pool.  The 
bottom  of  the  cesspool  is  10  inches  ^'e-  soi.-o<diT-tnp,  Dandw. 
below  the  valve- opening ;  and  all  heavy  matters,  such  as  aand 
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and  stones,  ue  prevented  from  enterinf;  the  sewere.     These 
gnlly-drtuDS  aie  meant  for  the  reception  of  r&in-water  only. 

At  Newport,  where  the  sewers,  near  two  of  the  entlets, 
have,  for  a  period  of  three  hoars  at  spring  tides,  to  aet  as 
reservoirs,  ventilation  is  effected  by  a  large  number  of  man- 
holes and  ventilators  eombined.    Eaeh  manhole.  Fig.  30S, 


tit-  sn.—VtnUUticiDDfSewen,  Newport, 
consists  of  a  square  shaft  carried  np  from  the  sewer  to  near 
the  sorface,  and  covered  by  a  flagstone,  and  by  a  layer  of 
macadam.  Close  to  the  shaft  a  small  cess  is  construoted  of 
brickwork  in  cement,  with  a  flagstone  bottom,  and  a  9-incb 
stoneware  pips  is  laid  from  the  side  of  the  cess,  6  inches 
above  the  bottom,  throngh  the  brickwork  to  the  shaft ;  the 
cess  is  covered  by  a  strong  iron  graling.  The  gnlly-grates 
for  street  drainage.  Fig,  803,  are  of  oast  iron,  21  inches  by 
17  inches  at  the  sarfice,  hinged  and  slightly  concave  in  the 
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lioe  of  the  bare,  with  a  vertical  flange,  which,  vnth  the  stone 

and  brickwork  in  cement  of  the 

oeBB,  for  catching  the  ailt,  over 

which  it  is  placed,  forms   a 

water-trap    for    effluvia.      A      ^ 

6 -inch    pipe    is   laid    to   the 

sower. 

The  Byatem   of  ventilation 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  is       ^^  sm -OuUr-tap.  N«rp^ 
Bhown  in  Fig.  806.   The  manhole  shaft  is  closed  with  a  man- 
hole cover,  hy  removing  which  access  may  be  had  to  the 


Fig  SM  — VentUatiaa  ol  8«wen,  by  Ur,  Ruirliiuon. 

shaft  when  desired  The  sewer-gas  is  compelled  to  rise 
through  two  or  more  charcoal  BCreens  or  filters  before 
pasBiog  mto  the  ventilating  chamber.  By  a  elide  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  deposit  can  be  removed.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  system  is  ^hown  in  Fig.  304. 
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Fig.  30e.— VratOkUon  o(  Saircn :  Ui.  Bairliuoa'a  Byittio. 
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A  simple  and  efficient  fonn  of  street  gully-trap  used  at 
Preston  is  shown  in  Fig.  806. 


Fig.  306.- Gully- trap,  Prestou. 

The  Main  Dbainaoe  of  London. 

[The  works  for  the  main  drainage  of  London,  constructed 
to  the  plans  of  Sir  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette,  the  engineer,  were 
commenced  in  1859,  and  were  practically  completed  and  in 
operation  in  1865.  The  objects  songht  to  be  attained  were, 
the  interception  of  the  sewage,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  by 
gravitation,  together  with  so  much  of  the  rainfall  as  could 
be  reasonably  dealt  with,  so  as  to  divert  it  from  the  river 
Thames  near  London ;  the  substitution  of  a  constant  flow 
instead  of  an  intermittent  flow  in  the  sewers ;  the  abolition 
of  stagnant  and  tide-locked  sewers,  with  their  consequent 
accumulations  of  deposit;  and  the  provision  of  deep  and 
improved  outfalls  for  the  extension  of  sewerage  into  districts 
previously,  for  want  of  such  outfalls,  imperfectly  drained. 

New  lines  of  sewers  were  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  pre* 
viously  existing  sewers,  which  conducted  the  sewage  direct 
to  the  river.  The  new  sewers  were  laid  a  little  below  the 
levels  of  the  old  sewers,  so  as  to  intercept  theur  contents  and 
convey  them  to  an  out&U  14  miles  below  London  Bridge. 
For  such  of  the  sewage  as  could  not  be  carried  away  by 
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gravitation,  a  eonstant  discharge  is  effected  by  pnmping.  At 
the  outlets,  the  sewage  is  delivered  into  reservoirs  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  placed  at  such  a  level  as  enables 
them  to  discharge  into  the  river  at  about  the  time  of  high 
water.  By  this  arrangement,  the  sewage  is  not  only  at  once 
dilated  by  the  large  volome  of  water  in  the  Thames  at  high 
water,  bat  is  also  carried  by  the  ebb  tide  to  a  point  in  the 
river  26  miles  below  London  Bridge;  so  that  its  return  by  the 
following  flood  tide  within  the  metropolitan  area  is  effectually 
prevented. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  sufficient  velocity  of 
flow  in  order  to  prevent  deposits  in  pipes  and  sewers,  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  adopted  as  the  minimum  velocity  of  flow 
in  the  sowers  a  speed  of  li  mile  per  hour  in  a  properly  pro- 
tected main  sewer.  This  rate  of  speed  he  considered  to  be 
sufficient  when  the  sewer  runs  half  full,  more  especially  when 
the  contents  have  previously  passed  through  a  pumping 
station. 

To  estimate  the  fall  necessary  to  communicate  the  velocity 
of  li  mile  per  hour  in  a  sewer,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  carried  off.  This  quantity  varies 
but  little  from  the  water-supply  with  which  a  given  popula- 
tion is  provided;  for  that  portion  which  is  absorbed  and 
evaporated  is  compensated  for  by  the  dry-weather  under- 
ground leakage  into  the  sewers.  It  was  ascertained  that  a 
district  of  average  density  of  population,  when  wholly  built 
apon,  contained  80,000  people  to  the  square  mile ;  and,  in 
districts  containing  that  number,  or  more  than  that  number, 
of  people  to  the  square  mile,  the  actual  numbers  were  ascer- 
tained and  provided  for ;  but,  in  districts  where  the  population 
was  below  that  number,  provision  was  made  for  an  increase  of 
population  up  to  80,000  people  to  the  square  mile,  except 
over  the  outlying  districts,  where  provision  was  made  for  a 
population  of  only  20,000  to  the  square  mile.  Now,  an  im« 
proved  water-supply,  at  the  rate  of  6  cubic  feet,  or  31  i 
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galloDS,  per  head  for  snoh  contemplated  increased  popnlatioD 
has  been  anticipated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  sewage  is  not  discharged  into 
the  sewers  at  a  nniform  rate  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
nor  even  throughout  the  day.  Taking  a  liberal  margin  beyond 
the  results  of  actual  measurements,  provision  was  made  for 
one-half  of  the  sewage  to  flow  off  within  six  hours  of  the 
day.  Thus  the  maximum  quantity  of  sewage  ever  likely  to 
enter  the  sewers  at  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  was 
arrived  at. 

But  the  rain-fall  was  also  to  be  provided  for.  Taking  an 
average  of  several  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were 
about  155  days  per  year  on  which  rain  falls  in  the  metropolis. 
Of  these,  there  are  only  25  days  on  which  the  quantity 
amounts  to  ^  inch  in  depth  in  the  course  of  twenty-foar 
hours,  or  the  i-i^^^th  part  of  an  inch  per  hour,  if  spread  uni- 
formly over  an  entire  day.  Of  such  rain-falls,  a  large  propor- 
tion is  evaporated  or  absorbed,  and  either  does  not  pass 
through  the  sewers  or  does  not  reach  them  until  long  after 
the  rain  has  ceased.  It  was  concluded  by  the  engineers 
appointed  to  inquire — Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  and  Bazal- 
gette — <<  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  flowed  off  by  the 
sewers  was  in  all  cases  much  less  than  the  quantity  which 
fell  on  the  ground;  and  although  the  variations  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  are  far  too  great  to  allow  any  philoso- 
phical proportions  to  be  established  between  the  rain-fiill  and 
the  sewer  flow,  yet  we  feel  warranted  in  concluding,  as  a 
rule  of  averages,  that  ^  of  an  inch  of  rain-fall  will  not  con- 
tribute more  than  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  sewers;  nor  a  fall 
of  iV  of  an  inch  more  than  ^  of  an  inch.  Indeed,  we  have 
recently  observed  rain-falls  of  very  sensible  amounts  failing 
to  contribute  any  distinguishable  quantity  to  the  sewers."  A 
quantity  equal  to  li^r  inch  per  hour,  or  ^  inch  in  twenty-four 
hours,  running  into  the  sewers  would  occupy  as  much  space 
as  the  maximum  prospective  flow  of  sewage  provided  for ;  so 
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that,  if  that  quantity  of  rain  were  included  in  the  intercepting 
sewers,  they  would,  doling  the  six  hoars  of  mazimom  flow, 
be  filled  with  an  equal  volame  of  sewage,  and  dnring  the 
remaining  eighteen  hours  additional  space  would  be  reserved 
for  a  larger  quantity  of  rain.  It  was,  then,  considered  pro- 
bable that  if  the  sewers  were  made  capable  of  carrying  off  a 
volume  equal  to  a  rain-fall  of  i  inch  per  day,  during  the  six 
hours  of  the  maximum  flow,  there  would  not  be  more  than 
twelve  days  in  a  year  on  which  the  sewers  would  be  over- 
charged, and  then  only  for  short  periods  during  such  days. 
Overflow-weirs,  to  act  as  safety-valves  in  times  of  storm, 
have  been  constructed  at  the  junctions  of  the  intercepting 
sewers  with  the  main  valley  lines.  On  such  occasions  the 
water  is  largely  diluted,  and  after  the  interceptmg  sewers 
are  filled  they  flow  over  the  weirs,  and  through  their  original 
channels  by  the  old  sewers,  into  the  Thames. 

That  the  sewage  should  be  removed,  as  much  as  pra<^ 
ticable,  by  gravitation,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  pump- 
ing  to  a  minimum,  three  lines  of  sewers,  in  the  nature  of  the 
catch-water  drains  familiar  in  the  fen  districts,  were  con- 
structed on  each  side  of  the  river,  called  respectively,  tho 
High  Level,  the  Middle  Level,  and  the  Low  Level  Sewers. 
The  High  and  Middle  Level  Sewers  dischai'ge  by  gravitation, 
and  the  Low  Level  Sewers  discharge  only  by  the  aid  of 
pumping.  The  three  lines  of  sewers  north  of  the  Thames 
converge  and  unite  at  Abbey  Mills,  east  of  London,  where 
the  contents  of  the  Low  Level  are  pumped  into  the  Upper 
Level  Sewer,  and  whence  the  aggregate  stream  flows 
through  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer,  which  is  carried  on  a 
concrete  embankment  across  the  marshes  to  Barking  Greek, 
and  there  discharges  into  the  river  by  gravitation. 

On  the  south  side  the  three  intercepting  lines  unite  at 
Deptford  Creek,  and  the  contents  of  the  Low  Level  Sewer 
are  there  pumped  to  the  Upper  Level ;  and  thence  the  three 
united  streams  flow  in  one  channel  through  Woolwich  to 
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Crossness  Point  in  Erith  Marshes.  Here  the  fall  volome  of 
sewage  can  flow  into  the  Thames  at  low  water,  bat  it  is 
ordinarily  raised  by  pamping  into  the  reservoir  at  that 
ontfall. 

The  form  adopted  for  the  intercepting  sewers  generally  is 
circalar,  as  combining  the  greatest  strength  and  capacity 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  brickwork  and  the  least  cost. 
This  form  was,  otherwise,  practically  as  good  as  the  elliptical, 
seeing  that,  as  these  sewers  only  carry  off  1- 100th  of  an 
inch  of  rain  in  an  hour,  whilst  the  volame  of  sewage  passing 
through  them  is  at  all  times  considerable,  the  flow  through 
these  sewers  is  more  nearly  uniform  than  in  drainage  sewers 
constructed  to  carry  off  heavy  rain-storms.  In  the  minor 
branches,  for  district  drainage,  the  sewer  that  is  egg-shaped 
in  section,  having  the  narrow  part  downwards,  was  prefer- 
able, because  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  sewage  being 
small,  the  greatest  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  velocity  of  flow  and  scouring  power,  is  made 
available  with  that  form  of  section  at  the  bottom,  at  the 
period  when  it  is  most  required ;  whilst  the  broader  section 
at  the  upper  part  affords  room  for  the  passage  of  the  storm- 
waters,  and  also  fur  the  workmen  engaged  in  repairiug  and 
cleansing. 

The  High  Level  Sewer  at  the  north  side,  commences  by  a 
junction  with  the  Fleet  Sewer  at  the  foot  of  Hampstead 
Hill.  It  passes  thence  across  Highgate  Boad,  HoUoway 
Koad,  to  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  at  Abney  Park 
Cemetery;  thence  to  Church  Street,  Hackney,  under  the 
North  London  Railway,  through  Victoria  Park,  under  the 
canal,  to  a  junction  with  the  Middle  Level  Sewer.  Up  to 
this  point  it  is  a  drainage  sewer — a  substitute  for  the  open 
Fleet  and  Hackney  Brook  main  sewers,  which  have  been 
filled  in  and  abandoned.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  off  the 
largest  and  most  sudden  falls  of  rain.  It  is  about  7  miles 
in  length,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  10  square  miles.     It  is. 
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for  the  most  part  of  its  length,  cirenlar,  vai3ang  in  dinien- 
sions  from  4  feet  in  diameter  to  9i  feet  by  12  feet.  It  falls 
at  rates  of  from  1  in  71  to  1  in  876  at  the  opper  end,  and 
4  feet  to  5  feet  per  mile  at  the  lower  end,  or  1  in  1,820  to 
1  in  1,056.  It  is  constructed  of  stock-brick  work,  varying 
io  thickness  from  9  inches  to  27  inches,  and  the  invert  is 
lined  with  Staffordshire  bine  bricks,  in  order  to  withstand 
the  sconr  arising  from  the  rapid  fall.  One  tunnel,  from 
Maiden  Lane  towards  Hampstead,  is  about  half  a  mile  long. 
Great  care  was  necessary  in  tunnelling  under  the  New  River, 
its  channel  being  on  an  embankment  where  it  intersects  the 
line  of  sewer ;  also  under  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  at  a 
place  where  its  embankment  is  80  feet  high,  the  sewer  being 
7^  feet  in  diameter,  with  14  inches  of  brick.  Much  house 
property  was  successfully  tunnelled  under  at  Hackney.  One 
house,  adjoining  the  railway  station,  was  under-pinned  and 
placed  upon  iron  girders.  The  sewer,  9^  feet  in  diameter, 
was  carried  through  the  cellar  without  further  injury  to  the 
house.  The  sewer  is  carried  close  under  the  bottom  of  Sir 
George  Duokett's  Canal ;  there  is  only  24  inches  betw^n 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  the  soffit  of  the  arch  of  the 
sewer.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  and  the  top  of  the  sewer 
are  here  formed  of  iron  girders  and  plates,  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  puddle.  The  whole  of  the  High  Level  Sewer,  including 
the  Penstock  chamber,  was  completed  in  May,  1861. 

The  Penstock  chamber,  at  the  junction  of  the  High  and 
Middle  Levels,  at  Old  Ford,  Bow,  is  150  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and,  in  places,  80  feet  high.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  five  large  iron  penstocks  worked  by  machinery, 
by  means  of  which  the  sewage  can  be  diverted  at  will,  either 
into  the  two  lower  channels  formed  for  the  discharge  of  the 
storm  waters  into  the  river  Lea,  or  into  the  two  upper 
channels  constructed  over  that  river,  and  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer.  As  a  rule  the 
lower  channels  are  dosed,  and  the  sewage  flows  through  the 
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two  Tipper  channels  to  Barking  Creek.  In  times  of  heavy 
rain,  -when  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  upper  channels, 
the  surplus  flows  over  five  weirs,  constructed  in  the  chamher, 
into  the  lower  channels,  and  discharged  by  them  into 
the  Lea. 

The  Middle  Level  Sewer  commences  near  Harrow  Boad,  at 
Eensal  Green,  and  passes  into  Uxbridge  Boad  along  Oxford 
Street,  Hart  Street,  and  Liquorpond  Street,  and  across 
Clerkenwell  Green;  thence  by  Old  Street  to  Shoreditch, 
Bethnal  Green  Boad,  undor  the  Begent's  Canal  and  the 
North  London  Bail  way,  to  join  the  High  Level  Sewer  at 
Bow.  A  branch,  4  feet  by  2  feet  8  inches,  is  carried  along 
Piccadilly,  with  a  fall  of  4  feet  per  mile;  passes  through 
Leicester  Square  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  main  line 
at  King's  Boad,  Gray's  Inn  Boad.  The  main  line  is 
9i  miles  in  length,  and  the  Piccadilly  branch  is  2  miles ;  and 
there  are  minor  branches  and  feeders.  The  area  intercepted 
is  17i  square  miles  in  extent.  The  fall  of  the  main  sewer  is 
from  17i  feet  per  mile  at  the  upper  end,  and,  by  a  gradual 
reduction,  2  feet  per  mile  at  the  lower  end.  The  sectional 
dimensions  vary  from  H  feet  by  8  feet,  to  lOi  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  9i  feet  by  12  feci  at  the  outlet.  Six  miles  in 
length  were  constructed  by  tunnelling,  at  from  20  feet  to 
60  feet  underground.  The  sewer  is  carried  over  the  Metro- 
politan Bailway  by  a  wrought-iron  plate  aqueduct  of  150  feet 
span.  The  sewer  is  provided  with  storm  overflows  into  the 
river. 

The  Low  Level  Sewer,  besides  intercepting  the  sewage  from 
the  low-level  area  of  11  square  miles,  serves  also  as  an  out- 
let for  a  district  of  14)-  square  miles,  the  western  suburb  of 
London,  which  is  so  low  that  its  sewage  has  to  be  lifted  at 
Chelsea  a  height  of  17i  feet,  into  the  upper  end  of  the  Low 
Level  Sewer.  This  sewer  commences  at  the  Grosvenor  Canal, 
Pimlico,  and  passes  to  the  riverside  from  Yauxhall  Bridge. 
From  WeBtminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars  it  forms   part  oi 
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the  Thames  Embuikmeiit,  Fig.  807 ;  thence,  under  Qneen 
Victoria  Street  to  Tower  Hill,  Mist  Street,  Commerei&l  Bo«d, 
Bow  Common,  aod  nnder 
•^pi  .■°°^-"  jw^imitie  river  Lea  to  Abbey 
Uills,  where  its  contents  are 
lifted  83  feet  by  steam  power. 
It  has  two  branches,  one  from 
Homerton  and  one  from  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  The  Isle  of 
Dogs  can  only  be  drained  by 
the  aid  of  pumping.  The 
main  line  is  8^  miles  long, 
and  its  brnncbes  arc  4  miles 

Hg.a);,-Th,m«Embmkm«it        jj,„g         jj    ..^^j^g    ^^     g^^y^^^ 

from  6i  feet  to  10^  feet  in  diameter.  Its  inclination  ranges 
from  2  feet  per  mile  to  8  feet  per  mile.  It  is  provided  with 
storm  overflows  into  the  ri  ver. 

The  sewage  of  the  western  suburbs,  oomprising  Hammer- 
smith,  Fulham,  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Kensington,  and  other 
places,  is  conveyed  to  the  local  outfall  at  Chelsea  through  a 
main  line  of  sowers  &om  i  feet  by  2  feet  8  inohes  to  4^  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  fall  of  4  feet  per  mile ;  with  branches  of 
from  S  feet  9  inches  by  2^  feet,  to  4^  feet  by  8  feet.  The 
Chiswick  sewer  is  8}  miles  long;  the  Fulham  sewer  is 
1  mile  720  feet,  and  the  Acton  branch  ia  li  miles,  with 
minor  branches. 

The  northern  ontfall  sewer  is  a  work  of  peculiai-  constmc- 
tion  ;  for,  unlike  ordinary  sewers,  it  is  raised  above  the  ground 
by  an  embankment.  It  consists  of  two  brick  sewers  or  cul- 
verts, each  0  feet  by  9  feet,  side  by  side,  with  upright  sides, 
semicircular  crowns,  and  segmental  inverts.  These  are  built 
upon  a  solid  concrete  embankment,  carried  through  the  peat 
soil  up  from  the  gravel.  Concrete  is  also  carried  up  at  a  slope 
of  1  to  1,  so  OS  to  form  an  abutment  for  the  sides  of  the 
Biswers.     The  whole   structure  is  covered  with  an  earthen 
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embankmeni.  The  **  line/*  as  it  may  be  called,  is  carried  by 
aqueducts  over  rivers,  railways,  streets,  and  roads.  The 
aqnedncts  consist  of  two  wroaght-iron  culverts  of  the  same 
section  as  the  brick  sewers,  upon  which  a  roadway  is  formed, 
with  parapet  walls,  the  whole  being  suppoitel  by  three 
wronght-iron  girders.  From  the  Abbey  Mills,  three  parallel 
sewers  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  just  noticed  are 
carried  to  the  outfall  at  Barking  Creek.  Gates  and  overflow 
weirs  are  formed  in  the  line  of  these  culverts,  enabling  the 
sewage  to  be  turned  into  either  or  all  of  them  at  will,  and 
preventing  any  one  from  being  at  any  time  overcharged.  For 
a  distance  of  about  1^  miles  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sewer, 
the  depth  of  peat  in  the  marshes  was  so  great  that,  instead 
of  carrying  up  a  solid  embankment,  the  sewer  was  carried 
on  piers  and  arches.  The  bank  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  is  in  some  places  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  marshes. 

The  reservoir  at  Barking  is  16}  feet  deep,  in  four  com- 
partments, covering  an  area  of  9^  acres. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  High  Level  Sewer  and 
its  Southern  Branch  correspond  with  the  High  Level  and  the 
Middle  Level  Sewers  on  the  north  side.  The  main  line  com- 
mences at  Clapham,  and  the  branch  line  at  Didwich,  together 
draining  an  area  of  20  square  miles.  Storm-waters  are  dis- 
charged into  Deptford  Creek,  whilst  the  sewage  and  a  limited 
quantity  of  rain  flow,  by  four  iron  pipes,  Bi  feet  in  diameter, 
laid  under  its  bed,  into  the  outfall  sewer.  The  two  lines 
come  together  in  the  New  Cross  Road,  at  the  branch  10  feet 
above  the  maiu  line.  They  come  to  a  level  at  Deptford 
Broadway. 

The  branch  is  4i^  miles  in  length,  of  which  1,000  feet  were 
constructed  in  tunnel  at  depths  of  from  80  feet  to  50  feet.  It 
varies  from  7  feet  in  diameter  to  a  form  lOi-  feet  by  lOi  feet, 
with  a  circular  crown  and  segmental  sides  and  inverts.  Its 
fall  varies  from  80  feet  per  mile  at  the  upper  end  to  2|  feet 
per  mile  at  the  lower  end. 
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The  mam  line  varies  in  size  from  4^  feet  by  8  feet  a(  the 
upper  end,  to  10^  feet  by  10^  feet,  like  the  branch. 

The  outlets  of  the  two  sewers,  lOi  feet  by  10^^  feet,  are 
each  fitted  with  two  hinged  flaps,  one  above  the  other.  The 
lower  flap  is  usually  fixed  close,  so  as  to  form  a  dam  to  drive 
the  waters  through  the  iron  pipes  in  the  outfall  sewer ;  bat 
the  upper  one  hangs  free,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  tide  flap  and 
allow  the  sewage  to  pass  into  the  Creek,  when  it  rises  to  a 
sufficient  height.  In  cases  of  heavy  floods,  the  lower  flaps 
can  be  opened. 

The  main  line  falls  58  feet,  26  feet,  and  9  feet  per  mile 
at  the  upper  end,  to  Brixton  Road,  and  thence  2^  feet  per 
mile.  The  sewer  is  in  brickwork,  varying  from  9  inches  to 
22^  inches ;  one  half,  the  invert,  being  in  Portland  cement, 
and  the  remainder  in  blue-lias  mortar. 

The  Low  Level  Sewer  begins  at  Putney,  and  passes  through 
Battersea,  Nine  Elms,  Lambeth,  Newington,  Southwark, 
Bermondsey,  Botherhithe,  and  Deptford,  comprising  an  are* 
of  20  square  miles.  It  is  10  miles  long.  In  size  it  varies  from 
a  single  sewer  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  to  two 
culverts,  each  7  feet  by  7  feet.  Its  fall  is  from  4  feet  to  2  feet 
per  mile,  and  the  lift  at  the  outlet  is  18  feet. 

A  branch,  2  miles,  is  laid  from  St.  James's  Church, 
Bermondsey,  to  Deptford,  with  a  fall  of  4^  feet  per  mile. 

From  Deptford  the  sewage  is  conducted  by  the  southern 
outfall  through  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  to  Crossness  Point, 
in  Erith  Marshes — a  distance  of  7}  miles — entirely  under- 
ground. It  is  11^  feet  in  diameter,  in  brickwork  generally 
18  inches  thick,  with  a  fall  of  2  feet  per  mile.  The  bottom 
of  the  sewer  is  9  feet  below  low  water  at  the  outlet  into  the 
river,  80  that  it  can  discharge  at  and  near  low  water  by 
gravitation.  But,  ordinarily,  the  sewage  is  discharged  by 
pumping  into  the  Crossness  Reservoir,  which  is  6^  acres  in 
extent.  The  tunnel  through  the  chalk  under  Woolwich  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  work. 
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The  bricks  used  in  the  works  were  mostly  picked  stocks  and 
Gaalt  clay  bricks ;  and  the  inverts  were  occasionally  faced 
with  Staffordshire  blue  bricks.  The  brickwork  was  laid  in 
blue-lias  lime  mortar,  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  sand  to  1  of 
lime  for  the  upper  part,  and  Portland-cement  mortar  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  1,  below.  A  very  considerable  length  was  laid 
entirely  in  cement. 

The  total  cost  of  the  main  drainage  works  is  stated  to 
have  beea  £4,100,000.  There  are  about  1,800  miles  of 
sewers  in  London,  and  82  miles  of  main  intercepting  sewers. 
The  total  pumping  power  employed  is  2,880  nominal  horse- 
power. The  sewage  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  amounted, 
in  1865,  to  10  millions  of  cubic  feet  per  dayj  and  on  the  south 
side  to  4  millions  per  day;  but  provision  has  been  made 
for  Hi  millions  and  5i  millions  respectively,  in  addition  to 
28^  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  rain-fall  per  day  on  the  north 
side,  and  17^  millions  on  the  south  side  :  making  a  gross  total 
of  68  miUions  of  cubic  feet  per  day,  equivalent  to  a  lake 
fifteen  times  as  large  as  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. 

Dbainage  of  Pabis. 

When,  in  1808,  the  subject  of  the  main  drainage  of  Paris 
first  received  a  systematic  investigation,  the  <<  great  **  or  main 
drain  was  only  a  large  natural  ditch — the  brook  of  Menil- 
montant  converted  into  a  ditch  or  open  sewer.  In  1740,  this 
ditch  was  walled  and  arched  over.  It  was  assumed,  in  1808, 
that  the  drains  should  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
Seine,  following  the  undulations  of  the  streets.  The  river, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  was  made  the  main  receiver  of 
all  the  sewage.  From  both  banks  and  from  the  central 
islands  all  outlets  poured  directly  into  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
1887  there  were  probably  forty  independent  mouths.  By 
the  more  recent  developments,  all  these  discharging  mouths 
were,  with  three  exceptions,  abandoned,  and  lougitudinal 
intercepting  drains  of  a  large  section,  running  parallel  to  the 
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river,  were  substituted,  and  the  drainage  was  collected  into 
four  points  of  discharge,  namely,  Asniere,  Chaillot,  the  Isle 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame ;  in  addition  to  which, 
in  1868,  217  miles  of  main  sewers  had  been  constructed  in 
Paris.  In  January,  1874,  a  total  of  856  miles  had  been 
constructed ;  and  it  was  then  estimated  that  nearly  287  miles 
— mostly  in  the  suburbs  near  the  fortifications — remained 
to  be  executed,  in  order  to  complete  the  whole  system. 

The  drains  are  confined  to  the  carrying  off  of  rain-water 
and  household-water.  Night-soil  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  drains.  It  is  carted  away  from  the  city  and 
deposited  at  appointed  places.  Road  scrapings  find  their  way 
into  the  drains.  Besides,  the  sand  which  is  stored  in  heaps 
along  the  streets  for  purposes  of  repair  is  converted  into  a 
mud  which,  with  the  road-scrapings,  is  not  uncommonly 
swept  into  the  drains.  In  many  cases,  the  inclination  of  the 
drains  is  so  slight  that  they  can  hardly  carry  off  the  solid 
matter,  which,  in  fact,  is  deposited,  and  must  be  cleared  away 
by  mechanical  means. 

The  main  intercepting  sewer  of  the  south  side,  '^Gi-and 
Egout  Collecteur  de  la  Rive  Gauche,*'  is  of  the  type  No.  8» 
Fig.  808.     It  commences  at  the  Boule-  ^pjn^^ 

vard  St.  Marcel,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and     ^^j^^^^^fe^ 
terminates   at  the   siphon  of  the  Pont  ^P^  y^ 

de  I'Alma,  10  feet  above  the  lowest  water-  m /j  .  ri' B 

level  of  the  Seine.    It  is  6,016  yards,  M^  M 

or  8-42  miles,  in  length,  with  a  fall  of   ^yL    .J^Jr 

1*8  feet  to  the  mile,  or  about  1  in  3,000.        ^^^imHf'^ 

The  branch  sewers  are  mostly  of  the  j^teroep^^g^r,  Paris, 
section  shown  in  Fig.  809. 

The  main  intarcepting  sewer  of  the  north  side,  *^  Collecteur 
Generale  de  la  Rive  Droite,''  is  to  the  section,  type  No.  1, 
Fig.  810.  It  commences  at  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and 
terminates  at  Clichy,  opposite  Asnieres.  The  fall  varies  from 
1  in  798  to  1  in  2,766. 
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The  **  Collecteur  de  la  BiSvre  *'  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
main  sewer  of  the  south  side,  of  the  same  section  as  this 
sewer.  It  commences  at  the  outfall  of  the  siphon  Pont  de 
TAIma,  and  terminates  by  a  junction  with  the  main  sewer  of 
the  north  side  at  a  distance  of  601  yards  from  its  outfall  into 
the  river.  It  is  nearly  8  miles  in  length,  and  the  fall  varies 
from  1  in  1,926  to  1  in  2,951. 


Fig.  309.— Branch  Sewer,  Paris. 


Fig.  310.— Intercepting  Sewer,  PariB. 


In  streets  of  a  width  greater  than  65^^  feet,  double  lines  of 
sewers  are  constructed,  one  under  each  footpath,  to  limit  the 
length  of  the  branch  drains,  which  are  laid  in  at  the  expense 
of  the  proprietors.  The  principle  of  the  design  of  the  drains  of 
Paris,  it  may  be  noted,  differs  materially  from  that  of  London 
and  other  English  towns.  In  Pans,  the  oval  form  is  followed, 
but  the  invert,  or  "  radier,''  is  nearly  flat,  of  a  width  varying 
from  16  inches  to  24  inches,  in  order  to  afford  footing  for  the 
workmen  engaged  in  cleansing  the  sewers.  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  made  of  considerable  height.  The  smallest 
section  of  drain  that  has  been  constructed  was  5^  feet  high, 
and  2^  feet  wide  at  the  springing  of  the  roof. 

The  deposit  in  the  sewers  is  removed  by  mechanical  means. 
In  the  smaller  sewers,  where  small  flushing-boards  and  iron 
half-gates  are  occasionally  used,  the  deposit  is  pushed  forward 
into  the  larger  sewers  by  wooden  hand-scrapers.  In  many 
of  the  smaller  types,  hand- tipping  trucks  convey  the  refuse 
into  the  larger  sewers.  In  the  larger  sewera,  sluice-gates, 
hung  by  chains  to  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  are  frequently 
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lowered,  in  order  to  back  up  the  water  so  as  to  float  the 
flushing-boats  by  which  the  cleansing  is  effected. 

The  siphon  of  the  Pont  de  TAlma,  for  conveying  the  sewage 
of  the  soath  side  to  the  north  side  across  the  Seine,  is  com- 
posed of  two  lines  of  wronght-iron  tubes  8^  feet  in  diameter, 
i  inch  thick.  It  has  a  minimum  head  of  1*70 -feet,  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  south  side  and  the  north  side ; 
but  the  head  can  be  increased  to  7 '8  feet.  An  effective  system 
of  scouring  can  thus  be  practised.  A  wooden  ball  88^  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing  187  lbs.,  is  sent  through  the  tubes  once 
a  week.  As  it  is  about  6  inches  less  in  diameter  than  the 
tube,  it  rolls  along  the  crown  of  the  tube ;  and  should  its 
course  be  arrested  by  deposit  an  additional  scouring  takes 
place  under  the  ball,  and  the  sediment  or  accumulation  ia 
dislodged  and  removed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  excremental  matter  is  drained  into 
cesspools  not  connected  with  the  sewers,  and  it  is  pumped 
thence  into  cylindrical  iron  carts.  These,  when  filled,  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  conveyed  to  the  several  depots.  The 
more  modem  system  is  that  of  the  **  appareih  divisetirsy**  or 
"  tinettes  filtres  " — sheet-iron  cylinders  for  separating  the  fluid 
from  the  solid  portion  of  the  excreta.  The  fluid  is  either  dis- 
charged into  a  cesspool  or  is  sent  into  the  sewers. 

Drainage  of  Hamburg. 

The  sewerage  of  Hamburg,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Lindley, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  executed  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  system  is  the  means 
of  constantly  flushing  the  sewers,  which  are  kept  so  clean 
that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  send  any  men  into  them 
except  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs.  The  forms  and 
dimensions  of  the  sewers  vary  with  their  inclinations,  as  well 
as  with  the  quantities  of  sewage  which  they  were  designed 
for  carrying  off.     The  steep  sewers  are  cylindrical,  from 
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15  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter;  their  fall  varies  from 
1  in  15  to  1  in  150.  Four  or  five  miles  of  such  sewers  have 
been  laid.  For  long  main  lines,  where  snch  rapid  falls  could 
not  be  obtained,  oval  sewers  of  larger  dimensions  were  built, 
sufficiently  large  for  men  to  pass  through,  being  H  feet  high 
and  2^  feet  wide.  This  class  of  sewer  was  not  made  with 
less  inclination  than  1  in  500  in  the  upland  districts  of  the 
city,  where  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  for  flushing 
is  dependent  upon  the  waterworks.  But  in  the  marsh  dis- 
tricts, where  the  water  for  flushing  is  obtained  from  the  river 
Alster,  sewers  of  this  description  are  laid  as  nearly  level  as 
an  inclination  of  1  in  8,000.  The  marsh  level  would  not 
allow  of  a  greater  fall,  and  the  unlimited  flushing  power 
derived  from  the  river  rendered  the  adoption  of  such  low 
gradients  quite  unobjectionable.  Every  house  has  its  drain- 
pipe discharging  directly  into  the  sewers,  without  any  cess- 
pool. Where  there  is  fall  enough,  a  6-inch  cast-iron  pipe 
is  carried  directly  into  the  opening  built  in  the  sewer  to 
receive  it ;  but  where  there  is  less  fall,  the  brick  drains,  of 
12  inches  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  receive  the  soil-pipes 
within  the  house  and  discharge  the  contents  into  the  main 
sewer. 

The  larger  classes  of  sewers  follow  each  other  in  succes- 
sion as  the  number  of  smaller  sewers  are  united  and  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  carried  off  increases.  The  largest 
sewer  is  5  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high.  During  heavy  storms 
of  rain  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  into  it  from  all  its 
tributaries  is  so  great  that  it  has,  on  a  few  occasions,  been 
filled  nearly  to  the  soffit. 

The  whole  of  the  upland  sewers  were  laid  out  so  as  to 
act  as  catch-water  drains,  and  thus  to  separate  the  upland 
waters  from  the  marsh  sewers.  This  arrangement  was  neces- 
sary, because  the  water  in  the  Elbe  remains  at  times,  from 
24  to  86  hours,  above  the  cellars  of  the  houses.  The  upper 
ends  of  all  the  sowers  are  connected  either  with  the  rivex 
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Alster,  which  affords  a  head  of  18  feet  of  water,  or  with  the 
canals  by  which  the  city  is  intersected,  or  with  other  high- 
lying  sewers — the  latter  forming  reservoirs  supplied  from 
the  waterworks.  Thus  there  are  not  any  dead-ends,  and  all 
the  sewers  can  be  thoroughly  flushed  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  true,  additional  outlay  was 
incurred  for  extra  lengths  of  sewer  to  form  the  connections 
with  the  water-heads,  and  for  penstocks  and  flushing-gates^ 
to  turn  the  stream  in  the  direction  required  through  the 
sewers.  But  the  general  result  of  this  through  system  of 
flushing  was  great  economy  in  working,  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  cheapest  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  matters  dis- 
(*.harged  into  the  sewers  was  to  dilute  them  with  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  and  thus  to  flush  them  away. 

There  are  two  outfalls  for  the  sewage  of  Hamburg,  one  for 
the  upland  waters,  and  the  other  for  the  lowland  waters. 
The  two  discharges  are  delivered  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
river  Elbe  at  a  point  below  the  city  and  the  harbour,  so 
selected  that  steam-engines  may  be  placed  to  pump  the 
sewage  water  over  the  lands  of  the  adjoining  district,  when 
such  a  proceeding  acay  be  deemed  advisable.] 


CHAPTER  XL 

RECLAMATION   OF   LAND. 

It  frequently  happens  that  large  traots  of  allavial  deposits 
are  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  are  alternately 
covered  or  left  hare  hy  the  tides,  and  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, continue  to  increase  until  they  attain  such  a  height  aa 
only  to  he  affected  hy  the  spring  tides.  These  hanks  then 
become  covered  with  a  species  of  marine  vegetation,  and  are 
cut  up  into  innumerable  small  creeks,  which,  at  the  low 
water,  serve  as  channels  for  the  inshore  streams.  Many 
banks  of  this  description  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  tidal 
action,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
with  such  signal  advantage,  in  many  cases,  as  to  cause  regret 
that  others  should  still  remain  unproductive. 

The  works  usually  required  to  reclaim  these  foreshores 
consist — ^firstly,  of  an  embankment  forming  an  enclosure  to 
protect  them  from  the  sea,  which  must  be  able  not  only  to 
resist  the  hydrostatic  efforts  of  the  external  waters,  but  also 
the  more  destructive  action  of  the  waves  and  the  currents ; 
secondly,  of  the  system  of  drainage  of  the  enclosed  lands, 
including  under  this  head  occasionally  the  arrangements  for 
introducing  waters  charged  with  fertilising  matters,  an  opera- 
tion performed  in  some  districts,  and  known  locally  by  the 
name  of ''  warping." 

The  enclosuro  banks  are  made,  generally  speaking,  from 
2  to  4  feet  above  the  high-water  line  of  the  equinoctial  spring 
tides,  with  a  minimum  width  of  from  8  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet 
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at  the  crown.  The  outline  of  the  bank  in  plan  mnst  depend 
upon  many  local  circumstances  ;  but,  theoretically,  it  will  be 
found  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  normal  action  oi 
the  waves  if  it  be  convex  seawards,  whilst  the  stability  of  the 
material,  if  it  be  executed  in  stone  rubble,  will  be  the  greatest 
if  the  outline  be  concave.  Whatever  be  the  form  given  in 
plan,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  sharp  internal 
angles  should  be  allowed,  and  that  every  projection  must  be 
joined  into  the  body  of  the  work  by  gentle  curves  of  the 
largest  possible  radius. 

The  best  form  of  the  sea  slope  is  a  subject  still  much  in 
discussion  amongst  engineers.  On  the  shores  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  the  practice  has  been,  for  many  years,  to  make 
it  rectilinear,  and  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  horizon. 
Although  these  slopes  have  succeeded  in  some  positions,  there 
are  others  in  which  the  results  obtained  have  been  precisely 
of  an  opposite  character,  and  in  which  it  would  appear  that  a 
vertical  wall  would  have  been  preferable.  Again,  many  dis- 
tinguished engineers  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  form  to  be 
given  is  one  similar  to  the  outline  the  materials  themselves 
would  assume  if  left  to  arrange  themselves  by  natural  causes ; 
whilst  latterly  Colonel  Emy  has  advocated,  with  considerable 
ability,  the  theory  that  a  concave  transverse  section  was  the 
most  fitted  to  resist  the  action  of  the  ground  waves. 

Long  fore  slopes  possess  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
employment  of  any  sand,  or  other  similar  materials ;  they 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  are 
precisely  the  less  exposed  to  injury  in  proportion  as  their 
inclination  is  greater.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  sea  exercises  its  greatest  effect  about  the 
level  of  the  lowest  high  tides  of  the  neaps.  But  if  these 
long  slopes  possess  some  advantages,  they  are  accompanied 
by  corresponding  disadvantages ;  for  they  conduct  the  waves 
to  much  higher  points  than  they  would  otherwise  reach,  and 
H  is  not  always  that  either  the  materials  at  hand  or  the  space 
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disposable  are  sach  as  to  allow  of  their  economical  execntion, 
to  which  consideration  after  all  the  decision  as  to  works  of 
this  description  must  be  referred. 

Vertical  enclosure  walls  occupy  the  least  space,  and  expose 
the  smallest  surface  to  the  action  of  the  waves ;  and  these 
again,  instead  of  breaking  upon  the  shore,  are  reflected 
towards  the  open  sea.  But  walls  of  this  description  must 
encounter  the  maximum  effort  of  the  waves,  wherever  these 
do  strike,  and  their  recoil  must  act  very  injuriously  upon  the 
footings,  unless  they  be  of  a  very  resisting  description.  The 
concave  walls  recommended  by  Colonel  £my  have  not  yet 
been  tried  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  their  merits ;  but  they  are  in  many  cases 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  the  ground  they  require,  and  the 
great  expense,  not  only  of  the  first  cost,  but  of  the  repairs. 

The  reasons  which  should  influence  the  choice  of  the  form 
to  be  given  to  the  sea  slope  of  an  embankment  may  be 
resumed  as  follows.  1.  It  will  be  influenced  by  the  main 
direction  of  the  winds,  waves,  tides,  and  currents,  which 
should  be  made  to  strike  the  bank  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
direction  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  facing.  2.  By  the 
materials  to  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  8.  By  the 
surface  of  land  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a 
bank.  4.  And  principally  by  the  commercial  considerations 
affecting  the  original  execution,  the  maintenance,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  operation. 

The  inner  slope  of  the  banks  will  depend  upon  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  at  its  foot  a  catch-water  drain 
must  be  formed  to  collect  the  waters  falling  upon  the  enclosed 
land,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  outfall.  The  Dutch  engi- 
neers usually  make  the  slope  about  5  to  1,  and  they  form  a 
roadway  about  20  feet  wide  between  its  foot  and  the  edge  of 
the  catch-water  drain.  When  the  bank  is  formed  of  mud  or 
silt,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  up  in  its  centre  a  core  of  sand  or 
other  hard  substance,  to  prevent  rats  or  moles  from  boring 
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through  it ;  and  means  mast  be  taken  to  cover  the  exposed 
surfaces  with  vegetation  of  a  character  to  bind  together  the 
materials  of  which  the  bank  is  made. 


"t  - 


Fig.  811-— Becliunation  of  Land. 


•  The  land  waters  collected  in  the  outfall  drain  are  let  ofif  by 
means  of  sluices,  whose  apertures  will  be  regulated  by  the 
quantity  to  be  discharged,  and  the  duration  of  the  period  in 
which  the  flow  can  take  place,  as  well  as  by  the  head  of  water 
which  may  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the  discharge. 
Upon  the  sea- coast  the  intervals  between  the  tides  recur  with 
great  regularity ;  but  in  the  upper  portions  of  river-courses 
the  casual  floods  are  likely  to  prevent  the  discharge  during 
periods  of  variable  duration,  so  that  in  many  such  positions 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  reclaimed  lands  may  be  partially, 
or  entirely,  flooded  on  all  such  occasions :  the  cultivation  to 
be  adapted  must  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  these  contin- 
gencies. 

The  simplest  mode  of  closing  the  outfall  dram  is  by  a 
sluice  upon  hinges,  fixed  at  the  outer  end  of  a  culvert,  in 
wood,  masonry,  or  iron,  passing  through  the  body  of  the 
bank.  The  floor  of  this  aqueduct  is  placed  at  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cat jh-water  drain,  and  it  has  an  inclination 
outwards.  So  long  as  the  head  of  water  upon  the  outside  of 
the  sluice  is  greater  than  that  upon  the  inside,  it  will  remain 
closed ;  directly  the  waters  upon  the  outside  have  fallen  so  as 
to  form  a  sufficient  head  upon  the  inside  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  hinge,  the  sluice  will  open  and  give  passage  to 
the  waters.  It  is,  however,  advisable  that  a  sliding  gate 
working  in  a  valve  be  placed  behind  the  hinged  sluice,  to 
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guard  against  the  possibility  of  accidental  derangements  of 
the  latter. 

Another  description  of  gate  freqaently  nsed  in  these  works 
is  the  gate  working  upon  a  vertical  axis  and  shutting  against 
a  rebate,  in  which  the  areas  of  the  two  portions  of  the  gate 
are  made  unequal.  When  the  waters  on  the  outside  are 
higher  than  those  on  the  inside,  the  gates  are  pressed  against . 
the  rebate;  when  the  opposite  conditions  occur,  the  gates 
open  and  afford  a  passage  to  the  land  waters.  Sometimes  in 
large  gates  of  this  description  where  two  leaves  are  employed, 
they  are  made  to  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle,  like  the  leaves  of 
a  lock  gate. 

The  system  of  wai'ping  is  much  adopted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Humber  in  our  own  country,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Chiana  and  of  the  Rhone  ;  and,  indeed,  the  cultivation 
cf  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  but  an  illustration  of  it  upon  a 
very  extensive  scale.  It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
all  rivers  carry,  in  their  downward  course,  the  earthy  matters 
they  derive  from  the  lands  surrounding  their  water-shed. 
The  waters  so  charged  are  allowed  to  flow  over  the  land  to 
be  warped,  and  they  are  retained  upon  it  until  the  earthy 
matters  are  deposited,  when  they  are  allowed  to  run  off  by 
means  of  surface  weirs. 

It  is  usual  to  surround  land  proposed  to  be  thus  treated  by 
an  embankment,  in  which  are  placed  the  inlet  sluices,  at  the 
lowest  level.  The  water  enters  through  these  sluices  at  the 
highest  point  of  one  tide,  and  is  retained  during  the  interval 
between  two  successive  tides ;  to  be  then  run  off  entirely, 
even  from  the  ditches,  before  the  influx  of  the  next.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Humber  it  is  considered  that  the  most  bene- 
ficial efforts  are  produced  by  the  execution  of  this  operation 
between  the  months  of  June  and  September ;  the  embank- 
ments are  made  from  8  feet  to  7  feet  high,  and  it  is  usually 
calculated  that  a  sluice,  with  a  clear  water-way  about  G  feet 
high  and  8  feet  wide,  will  suffice  to  warp  a  surface  of  from 
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60  to  80  acres.  In  this  district  it  is  found  that  the  warped 
lands  are  at  furst  cold  and  raw,  and  that  they  roqoiro  a 
pecnliar  treatment  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  quantity  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Humber  is  enormous.  Lord  Hawke  stated, 
in  his  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding,  that  one 
tide  would  deposit  an  inch  of  mud,  and  the  source  from 
whence  it  is  derived  is  still  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  At 
its  mouth  the  Humber  is  as  clear  as  most  rivers,  and  the 
floods  from  the  upper  countries,  so  far  from  increasing  the 
quantity  of  matters  in  suspension,  on  the  contrary,  exercise 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  them.  In  the  driest  seasons  and 
the  longest  droughts  it  is  found  to  be  the  best  and  most 
plentiful,  and  produces  its  effect  totally  irrespective  of  the 
subsoil.  In  fact,  a  new  soil  is  formed,  and  the  operation  of 
warping  differs  in  this  respect  from  ordinary  irrigation,  which 
acts  by  improving  the  soil  already  existing. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
IRRIGATION  OF  LAND. 

Ibrioatiom  is  a  branch  of  Hydranlio  EDgineering,  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  from  the  public  in  our  coontiy 
which  its  advantages  and  results  would  appear  to  warrant. 
In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  India,  however,  it  has 
for  ages  engaged  the  attention  of  agriculturists  and  govern- 
ments, and  immense  national  works  have  been  executed  to 
insure  its  successfol  application.  In  Sweden  and  Northern 
Germany  irrigation  works  have  been  carried  out  to  a  great 
extent ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  more  temperate 
zones  are  the  most  adapted  to  insure  satisfactory  economical 
results,  and  that  practically  it  is  advisable  to  confine  irriga- 
tion to  countries  situated  between  the  25th  and  27th  parallels 
of  latitude,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  least,  it  is  only 
exceptionally  that  works  of  this  description  have  been 
executed  beyond  those  limits. 

All  waters  are  not  equally  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation, and  a  certain  degree  of  care  is  required  in  their 
selection,  whatever  be  the  description  of  cultivation  to  which 
it  may  be  proposed  to  apply  them.  Those  which  flow  from 
forests,  peat-mosses,  or  contain  large  quantities  of  the  oxide 
of  iron,  are,  if  not  positively  injurious,  at  least  but  little 
adapted  to  this  use.  Those  waters  are  the  best  which  have 
been  the  longest  exposed  to  atmosphmc  influences,  or  which 
may  have  traversed  fertile  lands  able  to  communicate  some 
of  their  properties.     It  is  on  this  account  that  streams 
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flowing  throngh  towns  and  villages  are  the  most  desiraUe, 
provided  always  that  they  do  not  become  too  highly  charged 
with  sewage.  The  waters  flowing  from  granitic  or  primary 
rocks  are  often  more  advantageous  than  those  from  the 
secondary  formations,  particularly  if  these  consist  of  the 
magnesio-calcareous  deposits.  The  waters  from  the  argillo- 
calcareons  rocks,  or  marls,  possess  an  intermediate  character; 
but  as  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  water  used  in 
irrigation  is  that  it  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil 
traversed,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  calcareous  waters 
may  be  the  most  advantageous.  A  very  simple  criterion, 
however,  exists,  by  which  the  adaptation  of  the  waters  of 
any  particular  stream  to  these  purposes  may  be  judged ;  it 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  in  the  natural  bed. 
If  this  be  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vigorous  herbage,  of  a 
good  quality,  the  water  may  safely  be  considered  to  be  fitted 
for  the  proposed  use« 

The  description  of  soil  which  derives  the  greatest  benefit 
from  irrigation  is  that  which  is  the  most  permeable  and  the 
most  easily  warmed.  Compact  clay  lands  gain  the  least, 
because  they  absorb  the  heat  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
water  should  produce  its  greatest  efiect  with  difficulty ;  and, 
as  they  are  very  retentive,  the  evaporation  from  them  cools 
the  ground  to  a  serious  extent.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil 
is,  however,  able  to  modify  very  considerably  the  practical 
application  of  these  rules. 

The  greatest  advantage,  economically,  is  derived  from  the 
irrigation  of  what  are  called  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  in 
the  higher  latitudes  at  least ;  more  southerly,  garden  grounds, 
rice  fields,  and  even  sugar  plantations,  are  found  to  derive 
immense  benefit  from  the  process ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  difference  between  fertile  land  and 
barren  wilderness  in  warmer  countries  may  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  some  means  or  description  of  irri- 
gation.    The  terms  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  used 
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above,  are  to  be  tmderstood  as  referring  to  the  nature  of  the 
vegetation  only;  the  former,  the  natural  meadows,  being 
those  in  which  plants  of  the  natural  order  of  the  Oraminea 
are  principally  grown,  such  as  the  PhUum  pratensSf  LoUum 
pereniUf  Festuca  sylvatica,  Poa  praUnsis,  &c.;  whilst  the 
latter,  the  artificial  meadows,  produce  plants  of  the  order 
LeguminosiBf  which  require  to  be  sown  every  year,  such  as 
the  Medicago  sativaf  TrifoUum  pratense^  Vicia  sativa,  &e.  Of 
these  descriptions  of  meadows,  again,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  those  called  natural ;  and,  as  they  are  almost 
the  only  ones  adopted  in  our  country,  the  following  remarks 
will  be  confined  to  them. 

The  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  water  should  be 
poured  over  the  land  will  vary  with  the  latitude  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  England  it  is  used 
sometimes  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  vegeta- 
tion from  the  effects  of  frost,  and  is  therefore  applied  in 
winter ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  retain  the  matters  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  waters,  they  should  be  used  in  the  later  part  of 
the  autumn  and  in  the  early  spring,  because  it  is  at  those 
epochs  of  the  year  that  rivers  are  the  most  charged,  under 
normal  circumstances.  The  usual  practice  in  the  south-west 
of  England  is  to  irrigate  through  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  at  a  time,  without  intermission.  At  the  expiration  of 
each  of  these  periods  the  ground  is  left  to  dry  during  five  or 
six  days.  If  a  slight  frost  should  occur,  the  water  is  again 
immediately  turned  on,  but  the  ground  is  left  dry  if  there  be  any 
probability  of  a  long-continued  and  severe  frost  In  Februaiy 
the  length  of  the  periods  of  irrigation  is  diminished  to  about 
eight  days,  and  care  is  taken  to  shut  off  the  water  early  in 
the  morning,  so  as  to  allow  the  ground  to  dry  during  the 
daytime,  and  thus  obviate  any  danger  from  the  light  frosts 
at  night.  In  March  the  same  precautions  are  observed,  and 
the  periods  of  irrigation  gradually  diminished,  in  such  pro* 
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portions  that  the  ground  shall  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  meadows  are  then  depastured  daring 
the  month  of  April  by  sheep  and  lambs,  and  eaten  barely 
down  before  May  by  a  heavy  stook.  After  that  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  hay,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  usual  to 
irrigate  for  a  week  before  it  is  so  left ;  but,  as  an  invariable 
rule,  it  appears  that  when  the  grass  is  2  inches  high  no  more 
water  is  applied. 

Occasionally  the  lands  are  irrigated  after  the  crop  of  hay 
has  been  carried ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  grass  of  the 
aftermath  is,  under  such  circumstances,  very  injurious  to 
sheep.  Grass  lands  irrigated  in  summer  are  known  to  pro- 
duce the  rot  in  those  animals,  though  cattle  are  not  affected 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  known,  also,  that  if  the  purest 
water  remain  upon  land  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  in 
spring  or  summer,  it  deposits  a  species  of  white  scum,  of  the 
consistence  of  melted  glue,  which  acts  very  injuriously  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  grass. 

Very  little  is  known  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  irrigate  a  definite  surface ;  and,  indeed,  this  must 
depend  upon  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  latitude 
of  the  district  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  In  the  south  of 
France,  it  has  been  calculated,  an  acre  of  meadow  land  would 
require  about  1,200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  day  during  the 
season  for  irrigation ;  but  there  the  land  is  very  light,  and 
the  ground,  owing  to  the  summer  heats,  is  very  dry.  In 
England  it  is  almost  certain  that,  even  upon  tolerably  light 
lands,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  employ  much  more  than 
half  the  above  quantity.  In  the  county  of  Gloucestershire 
the  practice  is  to  allow  a  stream  of  2  inches  in  depth  to  flow 
over  the  surface,  and  to  dress  the  latter  with  a  fall  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot  from  the  feeder  to  the  drain. 

The  primary  conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  irrigation  are,  that  a  copious  supply  of  water  exist  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  land  to  be  irrigated  should  present  such 
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a  configaraiion  as  to  allow  the  waters  to  flow  over  it  with  a 
regular  current,  and  to  insure  a  perfect  discharge  of  the  water 
after  it  shall  have  passed  over  the  land. 

The  water  may  be  poured  over  the  land  either  by  means  of 
a  dam  across  the  whole  width  of  the  channel,  or  by  a  lateral 
deviation,  according  to  the  water  privilege  of  the  landowner. 
The  former  coarse  is  preferable  wherever  it  can  be  adopted, 
because  it  enables  the  water  to  be  penned  back,  and  thus 
poured  over  a  greater  surface  and  upon  higher  points ;  bat  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  effects  of  such 
a  dam  upon  the  flow  of  the  stream,  in  order  to  avoid  flooding 
the  lands  of  neighbours.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
top  water  line  of  any  intercepted  stream  is  never  horizontal, 
but  that  it  assumes  a  hyperbolic  curve,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  join  the  natural  declivity  at  a  distance  varying  with 
the  inclination  of  the  bed. 

In  Spain  the  waters  for  irrigation  are,  in  many  cases, 
obtained  from  artificial  reservoirs,  formed  by  throwing  dams 
across  the  narrow  gorges  of  deep  valleys ;  and  the  various 
reservoirs  constructed  in  many  districts  of  England  might  be 
made  to  perform  the  same  office.  The  construction  of  the 
transverse  dams  in  such  works  is  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  was  lately  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  Holmfirth  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  dwell  too  much  on  the  necessity  for  the  careful  construction 
of  the  foundations,  so  as  to  prevent  any  infiltrations.  When 
these  dams  are  formed  of  earthwork,  the  crowns  should  be 
made  of  a  width  equal  to  half  the  height,  and  the  base  be  at 
least  three  times  the  height.  It  is  safer  to  make  the  principal 
slope  on  the  inside,  towards  the  water,  and  to  form  it  in 
steps ;  and  it  would  also  be  preferable  to  make  the  dam 
convex  inwards.  The  top  should  be  at  least  2  feet  above 
the  highest  water  line ;  two  sluices  should  be  placed  near  the 
bottom,  one  to  draw  off  the  water,  the  other  to  allow  the 
reservoir  to  be  cleansed ;  and  overflows  should  be  formed  to 
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prevent  the  waters  ever  rising  to  the  top  of  the  dam  itself. 
If  the  streams  flowing  in  be  charged  with  very  large  quanti- 
ties  of  matter  in  suspension  daring  the  rainy  seasons,  it  may 
also  be  necessary  to  constmct  depositing  basins  to  receive 
the  mud  and  sand  they  bring  down. 

The  construction  of  large  reservoirs  has  been  treated  at 
some  length  by  the  anthor,  in  an  article  upon  Inland  and 
River  Navigation,  inserted  in  the  '*Aide  Memoire  to  the 
Military  Sciences."  The  reader  is  referred  to  it  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  and  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  similar  works  already  executed.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  state,  that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  strata  of  the 
valley,  in  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
reservoir,  should  be  naturally  impermeable  or  rendered  so 
by  art,  and  that  they  should  not  allow  of  any  unequal  settle- 
ments  in  the  dam.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
detrusion  of  the  dam,  by  stepping  its  foundations  and  by 
avoiding  any  horizontal  joints  traversing  the  whole  thickness. 

When  a  supply  of  water  has  been  secured,  the  next  opera- 
tions will  consist  in  the  disposal  of  the  ground  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure,  firstly,  that  the  water  arrive  by  the 
culminating  points ;  secondly,  that  it  be  distributed  equally 
and  with  a  proper  velocity  over  the  whole  surface ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  be  collected  into  the  outfall  drains  directly  it 
shall  have  passed  over  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 

There  are  two  systems  for  preparing  the  land  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  are  known  in  the  south-western  counties  by  tho 
names  of  bed-work  and  catch- work  irrigation.  In  bed-work 
irrigation,  the  land  is  thrown  into  beds  or  ridges,  in  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  the  main  feeder  as  far  as  possible, 
although  that  precise  arrangement  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  catch-work  irrigation,  ditches  are  made  at  distances 
below  each  other,  across  the  declivity,  to  catch  the  water 
flowing  from  the  top  of  the  field  and  distribute  it  again  and 
again  over  the  land.     The  former  system  is  more  expensive, 
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bnt  it  is  far  more  equally  snccessfol  than  tbe  latter ;  beoanse, 
evidently,  the  land  receiving  the  water  at  the  point  where  it 
first  leaves  the  stream,  must  retain  a  larger  portion  of  the 
fertilising  materials  it  may  afford  than  those  parts  receiving 
the  water,  as  it  were,  at  second-hand.  Catch-work  irriga* 
tion,  in  fact,  should  never  be  resorted  to  but  in  those  posi- 
tions where  the  declivity  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  troughs 
or  distributing  gutters  being  made  to  point  down  the  descent. 
The  beds  and  ridges  are  so  disposed  that  a  ridge  may  be 
formed  in  the  centre,  with  a  slight  longitudinal  fall,  and  the 
ground  on  either  side  slope  away  to  a  drain  intended  to 
receive  the  waste  waters.  The  channels  or  floating  troughs 
are  placed  upon  the  ridge,  and  communicate  with  the  main 
feeders  or  conductors.  Their  inclination  is  usually  made 
about  1  in  500,  and  practically  their  length  appears  to  be 
confined  to  about  70  yards.  When  the  surface  to  be  irri- 
gated exceeds  that  width,  it  is  usual  to  form  fresh  conductors, 
80  that  the  water  should  not  flow  over  the  land  for  a  greater 
distance  than  70  yards  without  being  agam  carried  into  the 
natural  bed.  The  usual  dimensions  of  these  channels  are 
about  20  inches  in  width  at  the  junction,  and  12  inches  at 
the  end.  The  inclined  planes  on  either  side  of  the  trough 
have  inclinations  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
supply  of  water.  In  light  and  absorbent  soils  they  require 
to  be  slight  in  order  that  the  water  may  remain  long  on  them 
and  not  to  scour  the  ground ;  in  compact  heavy  lands,  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  greater.  The  limits  of  varia- 
tion are  between  1  in  1,000  and  1  in  100,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  width  of  the  planes,  also,  is 
dependent  upon  the  same  considerations.  The  more  com* 
pact  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  wider  must  be  the  planes, 
because  the  water  can  flow  over  a  greater  surface  without 
being  absorbed ;  whilst  in  open  porous  soils  the  width  must 
be  diminished.  Upon  the  former  a  width  of  about  180  feet 
may  occasionally  be  adopted ;  upon  the  latter  40  feet  is  the 
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Qsnal  width.  When  the  bed  &118  in  one  direction  longi- 
tudinally, the  crowns  or  ridges  should  be  m  the  middle ;  if 
they  fall  laterally  and  longitudinally,  the  crowns  should  bo 
made  towards  the  upper  side ;  and  in  either  case  they  should 
project  slightly  above  the  |danes. 

The  dimensions  and  inclinations  of  the  drains  at  the  foot 
of  the  planes  must  be  made  sufficiently  great  to  insure  the 
speedy  and  effectual  removal  of  the  water. 

The  inclination  and  sectional  area  of  the  conductor  must 
be  regulated  by  the  number  and  position  of  the  side  floating 
troughs  it  may  be  required  to  supply,  taking  into  account 
the  quantity  which  may  be  absorbed  by  the  earth  or  lost  by 
evaporation  during  the  passage  through  the  conductor.  The 
latter  source  of  loss  may  be  diminished  by  confining  the 
width  of  the  canal  within  the  smallest  limits  possible.  If  the 
river  carry  down  much  extraneous  matter  it  is  advisable  to 
give  a  tolerably  sharp  fall  to  the  conductor,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  deposited  in  the  latter.  An  inclination  varying 
between  1  and  li  in  10,000  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this 
purpose  in  the  migority  of  cases.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  conductor  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  smallest  quantity  of  land. 

The  formulfld  for  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the  channel 
are,  q  =  s  v ;  in  which  q  =  the  quantity  to  be  supplied ; 
s  =:  the  sectional  area ;  and  v  =  the  velocity.    By  transpo- 

Q 

sition,  this  formula  becomes  s  =  ^,  and  v  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  formula,  given  by  Playfair,  from  De  Prony, 

V  =  ~  -154118  +  \/-023751  +  82806*6  x  Ri  J  in  which-R 
is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  or  a  quantity  obtained  by 
dividing  the  area  of  the  transverse  section,  expressed  in 
square  inches,  by  the  perimetre,  or  boundary  of  that  section 
minus  the  breadth  of  the  surface,  expressed  in  lineal  inches ; 
and  i  =  the  sine  of  the  inclination.  As  the  angles  formed 
with  the  horizon  are  infinitely  small,  in  these  operations  it  is 
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generally  found  to  be  sufficient  to  substitute  the  rate  of 
inclination  for  the  more  theoretically  correct  term  of  the 
sine.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  class  of  workmen 
who  usually  direct  irrigation  works  make  many  calculations 
of  this  kind ;  nor,  with  the  superabundance  of  water  we 
have  in  England,  is  it  often  necessary  to  consider  the  precise 
dimensions  required.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  it  will 
be  found  desirable  to  execute  irrigation  channels  in  countries 
where  water  is  more  valuable.  In  Gloucestershire  it  is  usual 
to  make  the  conducting  channel,  for  a  surface  of  800  acres, 
about  15  feet  wide  by  8  feet  deep.  The  distance  between 
the  feeders  and  drains,  in  cold  swampy  land  in  that  county, 
is  also  ordinarily  confined  to  about  4  or  5  yards. 

Hutches  or  sluices  should  be  placed  at  the  points  where 
the  conductor  communicates  with  the  stream^  or  where  the 
floating  troughs  branch  off  from  the  conductors,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  admission  and  distribution  of  the  water  at  any 
period.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  hatch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  conductor,  which  will  require  to  be  of  con- 
siderable strength  in  order  to  resist  the  efforts  of  any  sudden 
freshets ;  for  if  these  should  occur  when  the  crop  is  in  a 
forward  state,  and  bring  down  waters  charged  with  much 
sedimentary  matter,  they  may  produce  very  disastrous  effects. 
The  floating  troughs  themselves  may  be  closed  by  movable 
dams,  or  merely  by  pieces  of  turf  laid  across  the  mouth. 

All  the  above  remarks  must  be  considered  as  only  possess- 
ing a  very  general  application,  and  as  being  susceptible  of 
variation  according  to  local  circumstances.  Thus  the  incli- 
nation frequently  given  to  the  main  conductors  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Alps,  Tyrol,  Savoy,  Dauphine,  and 
Pyrenees  is  thf  $  whilst  in  the  private  canals  lately  executed 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  it  varies  from  rsW  to  raV^;  and 
in  La  Provence  it  varies  from  ydhnr  to  tct^ttt.  It  would 
appear  that  in  mountainous  countries,  therefore,  the  higher 
limit  may  be  adopted ;  but  that  if  the  inclination  approach 
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sHi  it  becomes  necessary  to  retard  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
by  a  series  of  cascades  or  dams,  for  there  are  few  soils  that 
could  resist  its  denuding  effects  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  if  the  irrigation  take  place  in  a  plain  where  the  river  has 
become  tolerably  clear,  the  inclination  may  be  made  as  stated 
above  from  i-bW  to  Wtrs* 

In  setting  out  the  main  conductor,  it  is  important  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  changes  of  direction  be  made  as 
large  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  any  diminution  in  the 
velocity  of  the  flow  and  the  rate  of  discharge,  and  also  to 
obviate  any  destructive  action  upon  the  banks.  The  mini- 
mum radius  should  be  from  100  to  150  yards.  The  banks 
should  be  kept  at  least  8  inches  above  the  water  line  when 
the  supply  is  constant ;  and  it  is  even  desirable  to  make  that 
height  from  16  to  18  inches,  to  guard  against  any  incon- 
venience from  the  development  of  aquatic  plants,  which  takes 
place  with  most  extraordinary  rapidity  in  all  such  positions. 
The  peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants,  in  long  festoons, 
also  produces  a  greater  interference  with  the  rate  of  discharge 
than  would  arise  from  their  precise  volume ;  because  they 
retard  the  velocity  of  flow,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  long  streamers  follow  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. It  is  important  that  they  should  be  cut  as  often  as 
possible. 

In  England  the  supply  of  water  is  usually  so  copious,  that 
it  is  rarely  necessary  to  measure  the  quantity  distributed  at 
any  particular  place.  In  warmer  climates,  or  even  here 
when  the  preliminary  expense  of  procuring  the  water  has 
been  considerable,  its  economical  value  becomes,  however,  so 
much  enhanced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to 
ascertain  the  quantities  supplied  to  the  various  recipients. 
The  construction  of  gauges  has,  therefore,  for  a  long  time 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  hydraulic  engineers  of  Northern 
Italy ;  and  the  researches  and  experiments  made  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  simple,  self-acting  instrument  of 
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that  desciiption,  have  led  to  the  annoonoement  of  the  cnriona 
law  of  hydrodynamics,  not  before  observed,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  already  called,  and  upon  which  is  based  the 
principle  of  the  gauges  used  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 
A  description  of  these  gauges  is  subjoined,  as  they  may 
frequently  be  required  in  our  colonies,  or  in  India. 

The  unity  adopted  in  the  measurement  of  water  in  Italy  is 
called  Voncia  d'acqua,  and  it  is  the  quantity  which  could  flow 
through  a  rectangular  orifice,  discharging  freely  at  the  lower 
end,  but  not  entirely  into  the  air,  under  a  constant  pressure 
of  four  inches  above  the  orifice.  When  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
tribute more  than  a  single  ounce,  the  width  only  is  modified, 
whilst  all  the  other  conditions  are  retained.    The  orifices  of 
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Figt.  818.— Meaaorement  of  Water,  Italy. 

discharge  are  formed  of  the  hardest  description  of  stones  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  or  occasionally  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  and  are  cut  square  without  any  bevel,  or  the  addition  of 
anything  like  a  funnel  capable  of  facilitating  the  discharge. 
There  are  no  prescriptions  as  to  the  thickness,  which  under 
these  circumstances  is  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  opening; 
and  this  latter  dimension  is  usually  made  of  the  width  neces- 
sary to  pass  six  ounces ;  when  more  than  six  ounces  are 
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required  to  be  passed,  the  number  of  orifioeB  ia  increased. 
The  conductor  ia  formed  npon  the  banks  of  the  canal  leading 
from  the  main  stream,  by  means  of  wing  walls  of  masonry, 
and  the  sill  is  nsaally  placed  at  the  floor  line.  If  the  ground 
be  of'a  soft  or  yielding  nature,  the  portion  eipoHcd  to  the 
wash  of  the  water  mast  be  paved,  especiaUy  in  the  part 
where  a  species  of  cataract  wdl  exist  The  opening  of  the 
conductor  o  6  of  Fig  313  is  made  equal  m  widlh  to  that  of 


Flf  313  — Ucuniemcat  of  Witer 

the  onGce  of  discharge,  but  the  height  is  not  limited.  The 
rectangnlar  space  c  c,  d  d,  is  made  about  20  feet  in  length, 
and  10  inches  wider  on  each  side  than  the  orifice  of  diachai^e, 
and  the  floor  of  this  space  is  laid  with  a  rise  of  16  inches  in 
the  total  length,  towards  the  orifice  g  h.  At  the  level  e  tl  of 
Fig.  S14  ii  a  flooring,  placed  for  the  double   purpose  of 


Fig.  314.— Ucunnment  of  W>t«r. 

preventing  the  water  from  rising  beyond  the  prescribed 
height,  and  for  preventlug  any  movement  or  agitation  on  its 
snr&ce.  The  entry  to  this  covered  portion  of  the  gauge  is 
formed  by  a  stone  lintel,  the  nnderade  of  which  is  exactly 
level  with  the  top  of  the  orifice,  and  consequently  i  inches 
below  the  sarface  of  the  water ;  and  as  the  height  of  the 
orifice  is  always  8  inches,  and  the  rise  of  the  inclined  plane 
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is  16  inohes,  the  nnderside  of  this  lintel  is  neeessarily  2  feet 
above  the  sill  of  the  sluice.  Immediately  beyond  {he  orifiee 
is  the  tail  chamber,  which  is  made  4  inches  on  each  side 
wider  than  the  orifice ;  its  length  is  usually  18  feet,  and  at 
the  farther  extremity  its  width  is  made  6  inches  on  each  side 
wider  than  at  the  commencement.  A  small  drip  of  2  inches 
is  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  tail  bay,  and  an 
inclination  of  2  inches  is  given  from  thence  towards  the 
extremity.  Gauges  of  this  description  require  a  minimum 
difference  of  level  of  8  inches  between  the  water  on  the 
respective  sides  of  the  sluice,  and  so  cannot  be  applied  upon 
canals  with  less  than  8  feet  of  water. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  gauge  such  as  is  above  described 
is  far  from  being  theoretically  perfect.  Indeed  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  interference  of  the  contraction  of  the 
fluid  vein  upon  the  discharge  of  a  small  orifice,  must  be  far 
greater  than  that  which  takes  place  in  a  large  one ;  and  it 
has  actually  been  found  that  the  discharge  through  a  single 
orifice  of  6  ounces  exceeds  that  which  would  take  place 
through  six  smaller  orifices  of  1  ounce  each,  in  the  ratio  of 
282  to  222.  For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  Italian 
engineers  consider  these  gauges  to  be  sufficiently  correct ; 
but  they  do  not  allow  more  than  6  ounces  to  pass  through 
any  one  opening. 

It  is  necessary  to  construct  waste  weirs  and  overflows 
upon  the  sides  of  the  main  conductor,  especially  when  the 
stream  from  which  the  water  is  supplied  is  liable  to  sudden 
and  considerable  variations  in  its  volume. 

In  some  parts  of  France,  and  in  the  Milanese  territory,  a 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  has  been  obtained  from  artesian 
wells ;  and  when  the  spring  which  feeds  this  well  rises  from 
a  considerable  depth,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a  veiy 
superior  quality  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  higher  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  thus  obtained  to  that  of  river  waters, 
is  of  itself  an  important  recommendation  in  their  favour,  and 
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it  is  indeed  one  reason  why  they  are  principally  wed  in 
Northern  Italy  for  the  "  mercite,"  or  winter  meadowa.  At 
times,  also,  the  mineral  elements  contuned  in  well  waters 
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8X6  ol  great  valne ;  but  it  ie  rarely  that  the  volume  they 
fnmiBh  is  snfficient  for  on  exteoBive  application.     In  other 


Fig.  Sir.— FeniAn  Wt«al. 


conntriee,  especially  in  warm  latitudes,  mechanical  means  are 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  to  the  height 
required ;   and  windmillB,  norias,  (Fig.  815],   swapeB,  or 
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fadmfs  (Fig.  816),  Persian  or  bucket  wheels  (Figs.  817 
and  818),  may  frequently  be  seen  in  motion  with  tbat  object. 


FigB.  818.— PerBian  Wheels. 

The  noria  is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristic  instruments 
of  the  Moorish  agiicnlture,  and  may  be  observed  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  Saracens  settled  for  any  length  of  time ; 
whilst  the  <<fadouf"  may  be  observed  in  the  records  of 
Egyptian  civilisation  recorded  in  their  temples  or  hiero- 
glyphical  writings.  In  our  own  country  steam  power  has 
been  applied  for  raising  drainage  waters;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  works  executed  at  Rugby  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  town  sewerage,  the  author  is  not  aware  of  the 
erection  of  any  steam-engine  exclusively  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  an 
application  would  be  highly  profitable  in  many  cases. 

There  is  one  of  those  questions  of  detail  which  certainly 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  our 
agricultural  engineers,  namely,  whether  or  no  it  be  necessary 
to  manure  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  ?  It  would  appear,  from 
what  has  been  hitherto  recorded,  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  water  to 
be  distributed,  upon  the  relative  natures  of  the  soil  and  of 
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the  waters.  The  Gennan  inigaton,  who  are  ahle  to  dispose 
of  large  qnantities  of  water,  as  we  also  are  in  England,  have 
a  popular  proverh  to  the  effect  that  **  he  who  has  water  has 
grass  ;'*  but  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  the  supply  of  water 
is  limited,  the  universal  practice  is  to  manure  the  lands 
highly  before  commencing  a  course  of  irrigation.  In  the 
granitic  districts  of  Northern  Spain  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  for  the  application  of  any  fertilising  ingredients 
beyond  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  water  itself ;  and 
even  in  parts  of  the  Campine,  or  the  plains  near  Antwerp, 
meadows  are  known  to  be  annually  improved  simply  by  the 
application  of  water  without  the  addition  of  any  manure* 
The  grasses  in  our  northern  latitudes  act,  indeed,  to  convert 
the  mineral  and  organic  matters  contained  in  the  waters  for 
their  own  nourishment ;  but  in  warmer  latitudes  the  function 
discharged  by  the  waters  distributed  by  irrigation  is  to 
facilitate  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  rather  than  themselves  to  furnish  those 
olements. 

Generally  speaking,  the  turf,  or  the  natural  grass  surface 
of  a  country  laid  out  for  irrigation,  will  suffice  for  the  cover- 
ing of  the  ground  over  which  the  water  is  to  flow ;  but  as  it 
may  occasionally  be  necessary  to  sow  grasses  for  the  purpose 
of,  as  it  were,  creating  a  new  vegetation,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  translation  of  the  mixtures  of  seeds  which  are 
recommended  by  the  most  practical  foreign  irrigators  for  the 
various  descriptions  of  soils.  Thus,  for  sandy  soils,  a  mix- 
ture is  recommended  composed  of  the  seeds  of — 

1.       Fhelnm  pratenae 2  lbs. 

Agrostu  TiilgBris        e        e        •        •        •  G  „ 

HolcuB  lanatus 4  ,, 

Poa  triyjalis 6  „ 

Trifolium  repens 12  „ 

Kedioago  macolata 8  ,, 

LathyruB  pxatenns    •       •       •       •       •  3  ,, 

PeracM    •       •       •       •       .    86  lbs. 
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2.  For  a  sandy  soil  with  a  slight  mixtnre  of  clay : 

Fhelain  prateiue 2  lbs. 

Poa  trinalis  • 
Festnoa  elatior  • 
Lolium  perenne  • 
ATona  pnbeBcens 
Yicia  Bepium  • 
Lotus  ooniiculataa 
Trifoliixm  pratenns 

Per  acre 

8.  For  calcareous  soils : 

BromoB  pratenns 
Daotilis  glomerata 
Ayena  elatior     • 
Loliuxn  pereane  • 
Poa  trivialis       • 

9,    pratensis     • 

„    aug^nstifolia 
Hedicago  macnlata 
Trifolinm  pratense 
19       £rag;iferam  i 


Per  acre  •        •        •       •        •    40  lbs. 


I .  For  stiff  clayey  soils : 

Phleum  pratense        • 
Alopecurus  pratensis  . 
Poa  triyialis 
Fustaca  pratensis       • 

I,  elatior  • 
Peucedanum  officinale 
Hedicago  macnlata  • 
Trifolinm  pratense  • 
Lathyras  pratensis  • 
Yida  sepimn     .       • 

Per  acre  • 


5  lbs. 

4 

19 

4 

l» 

2 

l» 
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II 
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If 
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ft 

6 

ff 

4 

If 

40  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

4 

» 

9 

If 

4 

II 

3 

ff 

3 

If 

2 

If 

10 

ff 

2 

ff 

2 

11 

41  lbs. 


Of  course  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the  attempt  to  fix 
these  proportions  is  anything  more  than  a  rude  attempt  to 
fix  the  composition  of  the  grains  to  be  so'wn;  and  ever> 
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farmer  must  exercise  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  mixture  he  will  employ.  If  sowing  should  be 
resorted  to,  it  would  appear  that  in  our  northern  parts  of 
Europe  the  most  advantageous  period  for  performing  that 
operation  is  about  the  month  of  March ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  young  plants,  it  is  customary  to  sow  some 
of  the  cereal  crops  at  the  same  time  with  the  grasses.  Oats 
seem  to  be  the  most  useful  in  such  cases,  and  they  are  cut  in 
flower,  to  be  used  as  fodder ;  or  the  buckwheat  may  be  used, 
provided  it  be  not  allowed  to  shed  its  grain,  for  otherwise 
the  new  plants  would  run  the  risk  of  being  smothered  by  it. 
When  water  is  used,  as  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  East, 
for  garden  cultivation,  the  manner  of  its  application  must 
vary  essentially  from  that  resorted  to  in  North- Western 
Europe  for  meadow  lands,  on  account  of  the  different  function 
it  has  to  perform.  In  the  former  case  the  water  principally 
acts  to  refresh  the  vegetation  and  to  facilitate  the  assimilation 
of  its  nourishment,  and  it  is  therefore  made  to  infiltrate  the 
ground,  instead  of  flowing  over  it  in  a  uniform  stream,  as  is 
the  case  in  water  meadows.  The  intervals  between  the 
watering  of  the  irrigated  meadows,  however,  enables  that 
class  of  operation  to  be  carried  on  more  economically  (so  far 
as  the  mere  consumption  of  water  is  coDcemed)  than  when, 
as  in  garden  irrigation,  the  feeding  channels  must  be  kept 
constantly  full ;  and  thence  it  happens  that  the  latter  opera- 
tion is  rarely  performed  when  the  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
tained from  reservoirs.  Wherever  in  the  East  a  permanent 
supply  has  been  obtained,  the  garden  cultivation  has  been 
applied ;  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  in  those  regions 
irrigated  orchards  and  gardens  take  the  place  of  our  meadows. 
The  dry,  clear,  burning  atmosphere  has  indeed  there  ren- 
dered irrigation  necessary  not  only  for  the  plants,  but  also 
for  the  comfort  of  man,  and  even  the  worst  regular  govern- 
ments have  striven  to  secure  that  blessing.  In  the  plains  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mohammedan  kings  of 
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India,  great  works  have  thus  been  undertaken  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  indeed,  the  engineers  of  our  East  India  Company 
have  lately  had  little  else  to  do  with  the  irrigation  canals  of 
their  predecessors  than  to  repair  and  slightly  redress  them, 
in  order  to  restore  their  efficiency.  There  is  one  difference, 
however,  between  the  irrigation  provided  in  Syria  and  that 
of  our  Indian  possessions,  viz.,  that  the  former  is  almost 
ezclasively  devoted  to  garden  cultivation,  whilst  the  latter  is 
occasionally  applied  to  the  growth  of  rice,  and  the  enormous 
quantities  of  water  which  the  East  Indian  engineers  are  able 
to  dispose  of  have  enabled  them  to  combine  other  commercial 
applications  of  water  with  the  one  they  principally  had  in 
view.  But  whilst  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
climates,  the  tendency  of  irrigation  is  to  develop  in  the 
plants  receiving  it  a  growth  of  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of 
the  fruit  or  grain.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  warm 
climates,  where  all  the  operations  of  nature  take  place  on  an 
extended  scale ;  but  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  exclude  cereal 
crops  from  the  system  of  agriculture  in  irrigated  districts, 
unless  the  cereals  themselves  should  be  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
such  as  the  rice,  and  perhaps  also  the  Indian  com.  More* 
over,  although  in  India  the  great  feeders  for  irrigation,  canals, 
are  at  times  made  to  facilitate  a  species  of  canal  navigation, 
and  to  drive  mills,  the  economical  results  of  such  mixed 
systems  have  hitherto  been  more  than  questionable. 

In  the  warmer  latitudes,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
water  is  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  artificial 
rice-grounds,  and  the  conditions  of  the  growth  of  that  plant, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  application  of  water  to  it,  are  sufi- 
ciently  distinct  from  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  ordinary 
irrigation  to  justify  a  passing  reference  to  them.  Now,  the 
rice  is  essentially  an  aquatic  plant,  and  it  only  grows  in 
latitudes  situated  below  the  parallel  of  46°  norUi.  During 
its  growth  it  requires  to  be  constantly  immersed  in  water ; 
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and  it  would  seem  that  the  quality  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
is  grown  is  a  matter  of  far  less  importance  than  that  of  the 
water  employed,  and  that  the  water  is  by  so  much  the  more 
fitted  for  the  irrigation  of  rice-fields  as  it  is  charged  wi&  the 
greater  quantity  of  extraneous  matter.  For  this  reason  river 
and  pond  waters  are  preferable  to  spring  waters ;  and,  indeed, 
the  coldness  and  purity  of  the  latter  are  at  times  so  objec- 
tionable in  rice-fields,  that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  expose 
them  in  shallow  reservoirs,  and  to  mix  them  with  animal 
manure  before  pouring  them  upon  the  land.  It  is  usually 
calculated  that  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  irrigate  a 
rice-field  is  about  1  cubic  foot  per  minute,  and  per  acre. 
This  style  of  cultivation  may  either  be  permanent,  or  it  may 
form  part  of  a  rotation :  in  the  first  case  it  is  adopted  because 
the  land  is  marshy,  dther  from  the  want  of  outfall  or  from 
the  springs  rising  in  it ;  in  the  second,  a  species  of  artificial 
irrigation  is  required  for  every  crop  of  rice  which  is  to  be 
raised  from  the  land. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  con- 
verted into  rice-lands,  'the  first  condition  required  is  that 
the  water  should  be  kept  continually  in  motion,  and  that  all 
of  it  which  is  brought  upon  the  land  should  be  removed.  A 
series  of  plane  surfaces  must  thus  be  formed,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  land  may  be  left  dry,  and  that  the  water  may  not  be 
allowed  to  stagnate  in  any  part.  After  the  land  has  been 
properly  levelled,  it  is  to  be  ploughed,  and  then  the  retain- 
ing banks  are  to  be  formed ;  of  these  there  are  two  sorts : 
1st,  the  longitudinal  ones,  or  those  which  have  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  stream,  and  which  are  intended  to  last 
as  long  as  the  field  is  laid  down  in  rice ;  and  2nd,  the  trans- 
verse banks,  which  intercept  the  current  in  an  angular 
direction,  so  that  when  the  banks  are  completed  the  rice- 
field  will  be  divided  into  a  series  of  polygons.  The  sizes  of 
these  polygons  is  principally  regulated  by  the  difference  of 
levels  of  the  planes  themselves;   and  they  are  made  the 
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smallest  in  those  eases  wherein  the  inclination  is  the  greatest, 
in  order  to  economise  the  labour  of  disposing  them  in 
horizontal  planes.  Moreover,  the  dimensions  of  these 
fields  are  limited  by  the  consideration  that  the  larger  they 
are,  the  greater  probability  there  mast  be  that  the  wind  may 
tear  up  the  young  plants.    It  is  usual  to  make  the  banks 


Fig.  319.— Xirigation  of  Bioe  Landi. 

about  6  inches  above  the  ground  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
field,  and  about  2  feet  above  that  level  on  the  lower  side  ; 
the  width  is  never  less  than  6  inches  at  the  crown ;  but  as 
the  top  of  the  bank  often  serves  for  a  road,  as  well  as  for 
the  immediate  object  of  their  formation,  the  width  may  vary 
indefinitely.  They  are  made  with  the  earth  taken  fron^  the 
lower  parts  of  the  field  ;  and  when  they  are  roughly  termi- 
nated, the  water  is  let  into  the  first  division  and  allowed  to 
rise  about  5  inches  all  over  the  surface.  Openings  are  then 
made  in  the  lower  banks,  and  water  is  successively  let  into 
them,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  field  is  converted 
into  a  succession  of  small  ponds,  separated  by  the  several 
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banks.  Dariog  the  \vhole  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  it  is 
thus  exposed  to  be  irrigated  by  flooding ;  but  the  extent  and 
the  manner  of  this  flooding  will  vary  with  the  health  of  the 
plant,  its  degree  of  matority,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
the  water  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  control  its  flow 
at  any  moment,  and  even  occasionally  to  shut  it  off  entirely. 
After  the  rice  crop  has  been  carried,  all  the  water  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  land  is  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  throughout  the  winter,  and  until  the  spring. 

In  the  Humber  district  it  is  found  that  the  warped  lands 
are  at  first  cold  and  raw,  and  that  they  require  a  peculiar 
treatment  for  agricultural  purposes.  Thus  they  are  not 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  com  ;  oats  may  succeed  upon 
them,  but  barley  never  will.  The  rotation  usually  adopted 
is  as  follow : — The  new  warp  is  sown  with  grass  for  two 
years;  on  the  third  year  wheat  is  sown;  on  the  fourth, 
beans ;  on  the  fifth,  wheat  again.  Should  the  ground  thus 
warped  be  found  to  contain  too  much  salt,  it  must  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time  before  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  at  all  periods  it  is  found  to  be  objectionable  to 
allow  the  salt  warp  to  deposit  upon  growing  grasses.  Indeed, 
in  Yorkshire,  it  is  customary  to  let  the  newly-warped  land 
lie  fallow  for  twelve  months  before  sowing  the  grass,  and 
to  let  on  the  waters  after  the  second  crop  of  wheat  has 
been  raised. 

There  is  a  system  which  acts  principally  by  infiltration,  and 
is  applied  in  hilly  districts  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
viating any  ravinement,  so  to  speak,  of  the  vegetable  soils  on 
their  inclined  slopes,  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
strictly  speaking.  The  feeders  are  in  this  case  made  as 
horizontal  as  possible,  and  the  banks  are  raised,  so  that  the 
water  shall  not  flow  over  the  sides ;  but  it  is  allowed  to  per- 
meate the  soil  in  a  manner  dependent  of  course  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  latter.    In  Devonshire,  &o.,  as  was  before  said. 
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a  modification  of  this  system  is  adopted,  under  the  name  of 
the  catch-water  meadows,  which  consists  in  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  sides  of  the  feeders  in  a 
small  shallow  stream,  to  be  collected  in  a  series  of  parallel 
lower  horizontal  feeders  which  retard  its  yelocitji  and  retain 
any  vegetable  or  alluvial  matters  the  waters  might  remove. 
A  drain  is  usually  carried  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a 
meadow  of  this  description,  at  right  angles  to  the  feeders, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  from  them  if  required ; 
but  the  entrances  to  these  drains  are  closed  when  the  irriga- 
tion is  to  be  effected.  Catch-water  irrigation,  it  may  be 
added,  is  executed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other. 
For  it  is  usually  calculated  that  the  first  cost  of  laying  down 
any  large  area  on  a  system  of  bed-work  irrigation  is  about 
£10  per  acre,  whilst  that  of  a  system  of  catch-water  irriga- 
tion is  only  about  £5  per  acre.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  celebrated  water  meadows  at  Mansfield,  the  total 
outlay  was  not  less  than  £80  per  acre ;  but  as  it  is  tolerably 
well  known  that  the  enhanced  value  of  irrigated  land,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  land,  is  hot  less  than  from  £1  10s. 
to  £2  per  acre,  it  is  strange  that  so  little  attention  should  at 
the  present  day  be  paid  to  the  subject.  In  India,  the  irri- 
gation works  have  yielded  at  least  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay ;  and  though  we  cannot  expect  in  England  to 
obtain  equally  brilliant  results,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  operations  of  this  description  would  still  be  eminently 
successful.  The  irrigation  of  the  barren  sands  of  the  Cam- 
pine  by  the  waste  waters  of  the  canal  from  the  Meuse  to  the 
Scheldt,  it  would  have  been  supposed,  would  have  induced 
the  persons  interested  in  the  suffering  canal  property  of 
England  to  examine  whether  the  sale  of  their  waste  waters 
might  not  compensate  to  them  in  some  manner  for  the  de- 
sti-uction  of  their  canying  trade  by  the  railways.  The  old 
Dutch  engineers,  who  designed  the  inigation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Itchen,  in  Hampshire,  made  a  ver}'  creditable  attempt 
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to  apply  a  mixed  sy stem  of  oanal  and  irrigation  works :  eredit- 
able,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  state  of  the  science  of  applied 
hydraolics  in  their  day  is  taken  into  account ;  and,  not  to 
leave  the  county  of  Hampshire  itself,  it  must  appear  strange 
that  the  Basingstoke  Canal  proprietors  have  not  attempted 
to  apply  the  lesson  ihey  might  have  learnt  from  their  pre- 
decessors. 
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Cockbum-Muir,  W.  J'.,  tramway 
by,  166 

Cofferdams,  61;  at  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  Docks,  62 ;  at  Houses  of 
Parliament,  61;  at  Great 
Grimsby  Docks,  62;  at  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  67 ;  at  New 
South  Dock,  West  India  Docks, 
466 

Compound  engine  and  pump,  609 

Concrete,  22 ;  for  bridge  founda- 


tions,   61 ;    for    breakwaters, 
391,  403, 409 ;  in  sea  walls,  403 

Concrete,  bags  of,  in  submarine 
construction,  404,  448 

Conduits  for  water  supply,  616; 
Conduit  of  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
616 

Confervsd,  growth  of,  in  pure- 
water  tanks,  498 

Constantinople,  tramways  in,  149 

Construction,  materials  employed 
in,  8;  metals,  14,  24;  timber, 
16 ;  building  stonef^  19 ;  arti- 
ficial stones  and  cements,  20; 
concrete,  22 

Different  kinds  of  construc- 
tion, 28;  brickwork,  28;  ma- 
sonry, 29;  carpentry,  30; 
foundations,  43 

Cophmd,  asf^altio  wood  pave- 
ment by,  96 

Crane,  steam  hydraulic  travelling, 
at  Kurrachee,  407 

Crenier,  Le,  sleeper,  134 

Creosotmg  timb^,  17,  27 

Crib-wor^  36;  rivers  dams  of, 
208;  breakwaters,  in  America, 
401 ;  at  Chicago,  403 

Crinan  Canal,  177 

Croydon  tramways,  169 

Cubitt,  Sir  William,  dams  in  the 
river  Severn  by,  207 

Culverts,  36 

Cuirents  in  the  sea,  326 ;  yelooity, 
328 

Cuttings  and  embankments  of 
railways,  103 ;  type-sections, 
103;  cuttings  on  the  London 
and  Birmingiiam  Railway,  104 
Newcastle  and  CarlislA  Bail- 
way,  106 ;  dips,  106 


DAMS,   in  rivers,  206;  dams 
for  reservoirs,  491 
Davey's  direct-acting  oomponnd 

engine  and  pump,  609 
Deacon,  G.  1.,  on  steam  rollers 
in  Liverpool,  78;  stone  pave- 
ment in  Liverpool,  92;  tram- 
ways in  Liverpool,  162;  on 
waste  of  water,  and  constant 
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sapply  90riut  intermittent  -sup- 
ply, 601 

•Dee,  riTer,  Grosrenor  Bridge 
over,  236 

Delaware  Bay,  breakwater  in,  880 

Denmark,  dykes  on  the  coast  of, 
353  ;  fascine  dykes,  356 

Derby,  cost  of  maintenance  of 
macadam  roads  in,  80 

Digue  at  Cherbourg,  376 

Docks,  classification  of,  452 ;  li- 
Terpool  docks,  452;  construc- 
tion of  docks,  457;  over-boring, 
468 ;  hydraulic  power,  469 ; 
New  South  Dock,  isle  of  Dogs, 
469 ;  graving  dodcs,  469 ;  grav- 
ing dock,  Mew  York,  469; 
floating  docks  at  Cartagena  and 
Ferrol,  472 

Docks,  Great  Grimsby,  cofferdam 
for,  52 

Docks,  St.  Kathetine's,  cofferdam 
for,  62 

Docks,  Sunderland,  groins  for  the 
foreshore,  340 

Docks,  floating,  hydraulio  Uf t  for, 
by  Edwin  Qark,  476 

Dodc  walls,  equilibrium  of,  42. 
(See  Quay  Walla.^BoehWalU,) 

Dora  Biparia,  bridge  over,  at 
Turin,  241,  243 

Douglas,  Morris  Canal  by,  172 

Dover,  pier  at,  427 

Drainage  of  land,  632;  regula- 
tion of  rivers,  636 ;  new  chan- 
nels, 636;  dnuns,  638;  drain- 
age of  marsh  landis,  544 ;  treat- 
ment of  hmd  springs,  538, 546  ; 
machines  for  raising  water, 
647 ;  drainage  of  bogs  in  Ire- 
land, 548;  drainage  of  the 
Fens,  648;  repair  of  the  St. 
Gtermains'  Sluice,  661 

Drainage  of  towns,  664 ;  in- 
fluence of  the  soil,  666;  out- 
fall, 668;  storm- waters,  669; 
sewers,  670,  676,  688,  592 ;  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  673;  junctions 
of  sewers,  677;  gully  traps, 
677,  679,  681 ;  ventilation  of 
sewers,  678 ;  main  drainage  of 
London,    681 ;    Thames   Em- 


bankment, 688;  drainage  of 
Paris,  691 ;  Drainage  of  Ham- 
burg, 694 

Drainage,  catch-water,  666,  666, 
662,668 

Drains,  for  land,  638 

Dublin,  Port  of,  breakwater  at, 
concrete  blocks  on  fore^ore 
of,  391 ;  quay  waJls  of  concrete 
fcr,  442 

Dumas     on     "the     mft-rirmiTn    of 

beauty  "  of  a  road,  83 

Dundee,  gully-trap  for  sewers  in, 
677 

Dykes,  849;  dykes  in  Holland, 
349;  at  Havre,  349;  puddle 
dykes,  349 ;  dykes  in  Denmark, 
863;  fascine  dykes,  Holland, 
866 ;  dykes,  for  rivers,  189 

Dymchurch  wall,  363 

EDGE  rail,  108 
Edinburgh,  mound  tunnel 
at,  320 ;  utiSsation  of  sewage 
at,  573 

Blkington's  rule  for  treatment 
of  land  springs,  646 

EUlesmere  and  Chester  Canal, 
aqueduct  of  Pont-y-Cysyllte, 
169 ;  Chirk  Aqueduct,  170 

Embankment,  lliames,  688 

Embankments,  sea,  358 ;  of  Fur- 
ness  Railwav,  358 ;  Morecambe 
Bay,  359  ;  J.  Brunlee's  experi- 
ments on  slopes,  359 ;  Clontarf 
Estuary,  361 ;  Malahide  Estu- 
ary, 361;  Dymchurch  sea  wall, 
362,  363 ;  St.  Mary's,  Kent, 
363;  sea  wall,  Penmaenmaur, 
364 ;  breakwater  for  sea  wall, 
364 

Embankments,  for  reclamation, 
697 

Embankments.  (See  Cutting8  9iaA 
EmbankmenU,) 

Erie,  Lake,  breakwater  in,  382 

Eytelwein*s  formula  for  flow  of 
water  in  pipes,  512 

FADOUF,  616 
Fascines,  for  river   banks, 
192 
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Faflcme  dykes,  in  Holland,  365; 
in  Denmark,  355 

Fascine  piers,  at  Rotterdam,  432 

Fens  in  Lincolnshire,  drainage 
of,  548 

Filtration  of  water,  404;  filtra« 
tion  reservoir,  495 ;  filter  beds 
and  pure- water  tank,  Iieicester, 
497 

Fink-tross  bridge,  256;  bridge 
across  the  Monongahela  Birer, 
257 

Fish-plates  of  rails,  122,  130,  131 

Floyd,  T.,  tramway  by,  with 
girder  rail,  150;  asphaltic 
pavement  for  tramways,  160 

Forth  of  Clyde  Oanal,  177 

Foundations,  methods  of  forming, 
43;  piles,  43;  piled  founda- 
tions, 44 ;  inverted  arches,  44 ; 
screw-pile,  45 ;  foundations  on 
inclined  strata,  46 ;  on  day,  47 ; 
on  gravel  or  dry  sand,  47; 
pile  foundations,  48;  hydraulic 
foundations,  51 ;  cofferdams, 
51 ;  cylindrical  foundations,  61. 
(See  Bridges,  Doeki,  Quay  Valh. 
—Dock  Walk,) 

Fowler,  John,  standard  of  per- 
manent way  by,  122 ;  cast-iron 
bridges  by,  248 

France,  roads  in,  81 ;  currents  on 
west  coast  of,  326 ;  utilisation 
of  sewage  in,  574 

Frost,  James,  his  patent  for 
building  in  water  by  concrete 
in  bags,  403 

Fumess  Bulway,  sea  embank- 
ments on,  358 

G ALTON,  Captain,  on  the  per- 
manent  way  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  131 

Gard,  Pont  du,  conduit  of,  in- 
cruJ8tationof,516 

Gauges  of  railwa3rs,  100 ;  broad 
gauge  versus  narrow  gauge, 
102 

Giles,  A.,  dock  wall  by,  446 

Glasgow,  brick  cylinder  foimda- 
tions  for  PlantHtion  Quay, 
450 


Glasgow  Corporation  tramways, 
151 ;  waterworks,  314,  520 

Glasgow  Harbour  tramway,  166 

GhuBses,  618 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Black- 
wall  branch,  steel  rails  and 
iron  rails  on,  120 

Great  Grimsby  Docks,  timber 
pier  at,  431 

Great  Western  Railway,  pomuu 
nent  way  of,  1 14 

Greaves's  bowl  sleepers,  133 

Greenock,  Albert  Harbour, 
framed  system  of  construction, 
401 

Greenore,  quay  at,  447 

Groins,  338;  for  Sunderland 
docks,  340 ;  on  east  coast,  344 

HAMBURG,  drainage  of,  694 
Harbours,  366 ;  ports,  366 ; 
roads,    366;    inner   harbours, 
370 ;  harbours  of  refuge,  373 ; 
commercial  harbours,  373 

Harrison,  T.  £.,  construction  of 
quay  walls  on  cylinders,  450 

Hartley,  Grosvenor  Bridge  at 
Chester,  bj,  236 

Hartwich's  iron  permanent  way 
for  railways,  135 

Havre,  puddle  dyke  at,  349,  351 ; 
south  pier  at,  420 ;  quay  widl 
at,  439 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  John,  Charing- 
CroBS  Bridge  by,  263;  New 
South  Dock,  West  India 
Docks  bv,  459 ;  pumping  ma- 
chinery by,  on  Hobhole  drain, 
East  Fen,  557;  repair  of  6t. 
Germains'  Sluice,  561 

Hawksley,  T.,  on  the  action  of 
sand  in  filtration,  496;  filter- 
beds  and  pure- water  tazik,  Lei- 
cester Waterworks,  497 ;  con- 
stant supply  versus  intermittent 
supply,  500,  502;  waste  of 
water,  501 ;  formula  for  flow 
of  water  in  pipes,  513 

Ha^'wood,  Col.,  on  the  cost  and 
life  of  stone  pavement  in  the 
City  of  London,  91 

Homaus,  G.  W.,    sea  cniUjik* 
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ment  by,  across  dontarf  Esta* 

ary,  361 
Henson's  wood  payement,  97 
Hill 'a  iron  permanent  way  for 

railways,  136 
Holland,  dykes  in,  849,  352 ;  fas- 
cine dykes,  355;  Archimedean 

■crew  for  draining  land,  547 
Holyhead  Breakwater,  396 
Honfleur,  jetty  at,  423 
Hopkins,    George,  tramways  in 

I^yerpool  by,  146 
Howor&  on  the  cost  of  Henson*s 

wood  payement,  97 
Hnelya  Fier,  438 
HuU,  quay  walls  of  Albert  Docks 

at,    444;    of   Junction   Dock, 

445 
Hmnber,  reclamation  of  land  on 

the  banks  of,  601,  624 
Hydraulic  engineezing,  477.  (See 
Water,  Supply  of,    to   tow)i» ; 

Drainage  of  Land  ;  Jhrainngt  of 

Taums;  Irrigation  of  Zand.) 
Hydraulic  foundations,  51 
Hydraulic  machinery,  by  Sir  W. 

G.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  466 

INDIA,  stones  used  for  mac- 
adam in,  84 ;  iirigation  in,  620 

Ireland,  bogs  in,  drunage  of,  548 

Iron.     (See  Metals,) 

Irrigation  of  land,  603;  waters 
best  fitted  for  irrigation,  603 ; 
soils  best  adapted,  604 ;  method 
of  distribution  of  water,  607 ; 
artificial  reseryoirs  of  water, 
607;  preparation  of  the  land, 
608 ;  watercourses  or  conduits, 
610  ;  measurement  of  water  in 
Italy,  613;  waste  weirs  and 
oyerflowB,  615;  machines  for 
raising  water,  616 ;  rice  lands, 
621 ;  irrigation  by  infiltrationy 
624 

Italy,  unit  of  measurement  of 
water  in,  613 


JETTIES.    (SeePiVt.) 

0     Junction  Dock,  Hull,  walls 

of,  445 


KATRINE,  Loch,  waterworks 
at,  621 
Ketling  Canal,  inclined  plane  01I9 

172 
Eincaid's  tramway,  156 
Kingstown     Harbour,    pier   at, 

425,  426 
Kurrachee,    Manora  breakwater 

at,  406 
Kustendjie,  south  jetty  at,  409 

LAND,  drainage  of .  (SeeDrfftn- 
I    age  of  Land.) 

Land,  iingation  of.  (See  Irriga- 
tion of  Land,) 

Land,  reclamation  of.  (See  JUeh' 
mation  of  Land.) 

Langley,  on  steel  rails  versut  iron 
rails,  120 

Languedoc  Canal,  177 

Lea,  riyer,  dams  in,  207 

Lebout,  tramways  in  Constanti- 
nople by,  149 

Leicester,  filter-beds  and  pure- 
water  tanks  at  the  waterworks, 
497 

Leslie  and  Bateman,  inclined 
planes  (^y,  on  the  Monkland 
Canal,  173 

Lindley,  W.,  Drainage  of  Ham- 
burg by,  594 

Liyerpool,  steam  rollers  at,  78 ; 
cost  of  maintenance  ot  macadam 
roads  in,  80;  asphalt -mac- 
adam, 80 ;  stone  payement,  92 ; 
tramways,  146,  152 

Liyerpool  Docks,  452 

liyerpool  Waterworks,  self-act- 
ing yalyes  on  water-pipes,  511 

Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Bail- 
way,  embankment  across  Chat 
Moss  on,  107 

Liyesey's  tramways,  154 

London,  macadam  roads  in,  75 ; 
■cost,  79 ;  stone  payements,  86 ; 
King  William  Street,  87  ;  t)i>e 
sections,  87;  Southwark  Street, 
90,  91 ;  wear  and  duration  of 
stone  payement,  91,  92;  wood 
payement  in  the  City,  95; 
asphalt  payements,  98 ;  North 
Metropolitan  Tramway,  150 
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London,  drfdnage  of,  666;  sowors, 
572 ;  main  drainage,  681 

Lcmdon  and  Birmingham  Bail- 
way,  cuttings  on,  104 ;  cutting 
at  Blisworth,  104 ;  early  per- 
manent way,  116 

London  and  Croydon  Bailway, 
cutting  on,  at  New  Cross,  105 

London  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way, Nine  Elms  station,  steel 
rails  vertus  iron  rails  at,  120 

Lovegrove,  cost  of  maintenance 
of  roads  in  Hackney  by,  79 

Lydgate  Tunnel,  316 

Lynde,  J.  H.,  Barker's  tramway 
by,  167 

Lyons  Bailway,  Yautherin  sleeper 
on,  184 

MACADAM  roads,  76;  tear  and 
wear,  76;  analysis  of  a 
macadam  road,  76 ;  Toid  space 
in  macadam,  76 ;  cost,  79 ;  ma- 
terial, 84 

Macadam  roads,  asphalt,  80 

Malahide  Estuary,  sea  embank- 
ment across,  861 

Manchester,  stone  payementsin, 
93 ;  tramways,  157 

Mandiester  and  Sheffield  Bail- 
way,  Newton  Green  Embank- 
ment on,  106 

Marine  engineering,  322;  winds 
and  wayee,  822;  currents  in 
the  sea,  325;  groins,  338; 
dykes,  849 ;  sea  embankments, 
858;  harbours,  366;  break- 
waters, 376;  piers,  415;  quay 
walls--dock  walls,  438 ;  docks, 
452 ;  graying  docks,  469 

Marseilles,  mole  of  La  Joliette  at, 
889;  quay  walls  of  Marseilles 
Docks,  445 

Masonry,  29 

McLean,  J.  B.,  sea  embankments 
by,  on  the  Fumess  BaUway, 
368 

Mediterranean  Sea,  currents  in, 
325 

Messent,  P.  J.,  foundation  of 
bags  of  concrete,  north  pier, 
Tynemouth,  404 


Metals,  14,  2^;  decay  and  pre- 
servation of,  24 

Milan,  utilisation  of  sewage  at, 
674 

Miller,  D.,  framed  system  of 
breakwater  by,  400 

Mitchell,  J.,  analysis  of  a  mac- 
adam road  by,  76 

Mitchell's  screw  piles,  45 

Monkland  Canal,  inclined  pianos 
on,  173 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  818 

Morecambe  Bay,  sea  embank- 
ments in,  359 

Morris  Canal,  U.S.,  inclined 
planes  on,  172 

Moscow  tramways,  158 

Murray,  John,  g^roins  for  fore- 
shore of  Sunderland  Docks,  by, 
340;  on  the  cost  of  different 
systems  of  breakwaters,  385; 
pier  at  Sunderland  harbour  by, 
480 

NETHEBL  ANDS,  dykes  in  the, 
349, 862 ;  fascine  dykes,  365 

Netherton  Tunnel,  314 

New  South  Wales  Bailways,  per- 
manent way  of,  122 

New  Tork,  tnun-rails  in,  148 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Bailway, 
cutting  on,  through  Cowran 
Hill,  105 

Newport,  yentilation  of  sewage 
in,  578 ;  gully-trap,  578 

Noria,  547,  616 


0 


BES,  shipment  of,  spouts  for, 
486 


PABIS,  asphalt  payements  in, 
98 

Paris,  tunnel  aqueducts  in,  519 

Paris,  drainage  of,  567,  574 ; 
sewers,  572 ;  utilisation  of  sew- 
age, 675,  694 

Parkes,  W.,  Manora  Breakwater 
at  Eurrachee  by,  406;  break- 
water at  Madras  by,  409 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  cofferdam 
for,  51 
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Fanoos'  rerenible  tted  croflsing, 
141 

PaTements,  stone,  86 ;  wood,  96 ; 
asphalt,  98;  atone  pavements: 
— City  of  London,  86 ;  material, 
87 ;  Southwark,  91 ;  liTerpool, 
92 ;  Manchester,  93 

Feckwell,  Mr.,  on  the  waste  of 
sea-coast,  Withemsea,  346 

Fenmaenmanr,  sea-wall  at,  364 

Permanent  way  of  railwayt:— 
type  sections,  103, 1^,  123, 128, 
131 ;  sections  of  rails,  109,  1 10, 
117,  \24,  129,  131 ;  centrifugal 
force  on  corves,  112;  Great 
Western  Railway,  114 ;  old 
systems,  116 ;  cost  of  relaying 
permanent  way,  by  Mr.  R.  Price 
WilUams,  121;  New  South 
Wales  Bailwavs,  122 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  131 

Metallic  permanent  way: — 
Qreaves'  cast-iron  bowl  sleepers, 
133  ;  wrought -iron  sleepers, 
133 ;  Le  Crcnier  sleeper,  134 ; 
Vautherin  sleeper,  134;  Hart- 
wich  system,  135 ;  Hilf  system, 
135 

Perronet,  Neuilly  bridge  by,  2.33, 
243;  bridge  at  St.  Maxence, 
233 

Persian  wheels,  616,  617 
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Peterhead,  petty  at,  426 

Philadelphia,   tramway  in, 
145 

Pickwell,  Mr.,  on  the  waste  of 
sea-coast,  Withernsea,  346. 

Piers,  415;  wooden  piers,  416; 
stone  piers,  419;  piers  filled  with 
earthwork,  422  ;  jetties,  423, 
426 ;  rubble  foundations,  424  ; 
concrete  foundations,  425 

Pier  at  Aldemey,  391;  Pier  at 
Dover,  427;  South  Albert 
Pier,  Whitehaven,  428;  New 
North  Pier,  Whitehaven,  429 ; 
New  North  Pier,  Sunderland, 
430;  timber  pier.  Great  Grims- 
by docks,  431;  South  Pier, 
Rotterdam,  of  fascines,  432 ; 
open  pier-work  on  piles,  433 ; 
pier,  Eio  IHnto  Mining  Ck>m- 


pany,  434;  screw  pile,  iZ5i 
spouts  for  diipment  of  ore8,436 

Piers,  in  the  North  Sea,  for  Am- 
sterdam Canal,  411 

Piers  constructed  of  fesdnes,  432 ; 

{)ierff  at  Rotterdam,  432 
es,  43,  48;  pile-driving,  48; 
pile  foundation,  49 ;  weight  of 
rams  for  pileniriving,  60.    (See 
CoferdamM.) 

Filea,  construction  of  breakwater 
of,  for  sea-wall  at  Penmaen- 
maur,  364 

Piles  on  the  seashore,  418 

Piles,  screw,  46 ;  at  Huelva  Pier, 
435 

Piles,  guard,  for  quay  walls,  441 

Pipes  and  mains,  for  distributing 
water,  611 ;  self-acting  valves, 
611,  630;  formulas  for  flow  of 
water  in  pipes,  612  ;  coating 
for  pipes,  628 

Plymouth  breakwater,  378 ;  force 
of  waves  at,  323 

Points  and  crossings,  136 

Polenceau,  proposed  of  road-roUera 
bj-,  83 

Ports,  366 

Preston,  guUy-trap  for  sewers  in, 
581 

Price,  James,  on  the  employment 
of  steel  in  bridges,  258 

Pump,  centrifugal,  Appold's,  557 

Pumping  -  engines,  for  floating 
docks  at  Cn^tagena  and  Ferrol, 
473 

Pumping-eng^es  for  water  sup- 
ply, 607 ;  single-acting  or  Cor- 
nish engines  versus  rotative 
engines,  507;  pumping-engine 
at  East  London  Waterworks, 
508;  Davey's  direct  •  acting 
compound  engine  and  pump, 
509 

Pumps  for  draining  land,  547; 
pumping  m«achinery,  at  Hobhols 
Brain,  East  Fen,  557 

QUAY  WALLS.  —  DOCK 
WALIiS,  438, 458 :  Mr.  Ron- 
nie's quuy  wall,  438 ;  quay  wall, 
Uavre,  439 ;   guard  piles,  441; 
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lock- walls, Victoria  Docks,  441 ; 
quay  walls  of  concrete,  at  Dub- 
lin, by  B.  B.  Stoney,  441 ;  dock 
wfiJls  at  Avonmoutn,  by  Mr.  J. 
Bninlees,  443 ;  qnay  walls,  Al- 
bert Docks,  Hull,  444;  quay 
walls,  Marseilles  Docks,  445; 
quay  at  Greenore,  by  J.  Bar- 
ton, 447 :  quay  wall,  St.  Louis 
Canal,  449;  quay  walls  con- 
structed without  cofferdams, 
450;  quay  wall  on  cylinders, 
by  T.  B.  Harrison,  450 ;  brick- 
cylinder  foundations,  by  J.  F. 
Bateman,  for  Plantation  Quay, 
Glasgow,  450;  timber  whan, 
Albert  Docks,  Hull,  451;  Quay 
of  La'Joliette,  Maiseillea,  389 

RAILS.— Edge- raU,  108;  old 
sections  of  rails,  109,  110; 
modem  sections,  117  ;  iron 
vertua  steel  for  ndls,  119; 
comparative  wear  of  rsdls,  on 
the  Blackwall  Hailwav,  120; 
double-headed  rail  for  the  New 
South  Wales  Railways,  by  Mr. 
John  Fowler,  124;  single - 
headed  flange -rail,  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  129;  flange-rails  in 
the  United  States,  130  ;  on  the 
Pennsyvania  Railroad,  131 ; 
tram-rails  (see  Tramwayt). 

Railways,  100;  gauge  of  rail- 
ways, 100;  cuttings  and  em« 
bankments,  103;  permanent 
way,  108;  switches  and  cross- 
ings, 186;  turn-tables,  138; 
revening  curves,  139 

Rainfall,  487;  loss  by  evapora- 
tion, 488 ;  torrential  rains,  569 ; 
rainfall  in  London,  583 

Rainwater,  479 

Ramsgate  Harbour,  foundations 
of,  425 

Ransomes,  Deas,  and  Rapier*s 
tramway,  156 

Rawlinson,  Mr.,  system  of  ven- 
tilation of  sewers  by,  579, 
580 

Recife  and  Sao  Francisco  Railway 
tunnel,  317 


Reclamation  of  land,  597:  em- 
bankments, 597 ;  outfall  drain, 
600  ;  warpinfi:,  597,  601 

Regent's  Canal,  tunnel  on  the 
Une  of,  285,  287 

Rennie,  G.  and  J.,  floating  docks 
at  Cartagena  and  Ferrol  by,  472 

Rennie,  J.,  quay  wall  by,  438 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  Whitehaven 
Pier  by,  428 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  and  R.  Ste- 
phenson, drainage  of  the  Fens 
by>  6^3,  66b 

Reservoirs  for  water  supply, 
482;  dimensions,  488;  site, 
490;  construction,  490,  608; 
dams  of  reservoirs,  491 ;  outlet 
for  water,  492;  filtration  re- 
servoir, 495;  impurification  of 
water  in  exposed  reservoirs, 
498 

Reversing  curves,  railway,  140 

Rice  lands,  irrigation  of,  621 

Rivers,  181 ;  velocity  of  rivers, 
183,  224;  works  of  improve- 
ment, 184;  towing  path,  187; 
banks,  188;  dykes,  189;  rub- 
ble-fadng  of  banks,  190  ;  tim- 
ber-facing, 192 ;  fascines,  192 ; 
small  branches,  196 ;  practical 
rules  for  narrowing  rivers, 
197 ;  junction  of  rivers,  198 ; 
deltas,  199;  bars,  and  their 
removal,  203;  scouring  reser- 
voirs, 205. 

Classification    of    parts    of 
rivers,  206 ;  dams  and  weirs,  206 

Rivers,  effect  of  currents  on  the 
embouchures  of,  329 

Rivers,  the  «bore"  in,  331 

Rivers,  as  sources  of  water- 
supply,  486 

Rivers,  regulation  of,  535;  new 
channels,  536 

Roads,  common,  63;  different 
kinds  of  roads,  71 ;  construc- 
tion of  roads,  72;  macadam 
roads,  75 ;  roads  in  France,  81 

Roads,  or  sheltered  seas,  366 
Road-rollers,  78,  83 

Ronmey  Marsh,  Dymchurch 
Wall  for  the  protection  of,  363 
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Ronchetti,  sagg^stion  by,  of  as- 
phalt jointing  for  stone  pave- 
ment, 94 

RoquefaTOur,  aqueduct  of,  617, 
618 

Botterdam,  fascine  piers  at,  432 

Rabble,  29 

SALFOED  Corporation  Tram- 
ways, 166 

Schuylkill  River,  dams  in,  206, 
207 

Sea  defences.  (See  Marine  En- 
gineering.) 

Severn,  river,  dams  or  weirs  in, 
207,  208 

Severn,  bridge  over,  at  Glouces- 
ter, 242;  cast-iron  bridges 
over,  248 

Sewage,  utilisation  of,  670,  673, 
674,  675 

Sewers,  668 ;  house  sewers,  571 ; 
main  sewers  in  London  and  in 
Paris,  572,  684 ;  fall  of  sewers, 
572 ;  type  of  secondary  brick- 
sewers,  676 ;  jimctions  of 
sewers,  677;  gully-traps,  577, 
679,  581 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  678,  679 

Shakespeare  Tunnel,  318 

Shingle,  334,  339, 344  ;  action  of, 
on  piers,  422 

Shipment  of  ores,  spouts  for, 
436 

Simpson,  James,  experiments  by, 
on  flow  of  water  through 
pipes,  512 

Siphon  pipes : — Glasgow  Corpo- 
ration Waterworks,  627  ;  for 
repair  of  St.  Gcrmains*  Sluice, 
661 ;  to  convey  sewage  across 
the  Seine,  at  Paris,  694 

Bkerryvore  Lighthouse,  force  of 
waves  at,  323 

Sleepers  for  railways.  (See  Per' 
manent  Wat/;  for  tramways, 
see  Tramtcai/8.) 

Smcaton,  Ramsgato  Harbour  by, 
426 

Smith,  Dr.  Angus,  composition 
by,  for  lining  water-pipes,  528 

Snow  water,  480 


South  Eastern  Railway,  eariy 
permanent  way  on,  116 

Spain,  irrigation  in,  607 

Spring  waters,  480;  use  of 
springs,  484 ;  treatment  of 
land  springs,  646 

Steel  ver$u$  iron  for  rails,  119 

Steel,  employment  of,  for  the 
construction  of  bridges,  267 

Step-rail  for  tramways,  14  A 

Stephenson,  R.,  sea  wall  by,  at 
Penmaenmaur,  364 

Stevenson,  D.,  on  stop-gates  on 
canals,  176;  on  dams  in  the 
bed  of  a  river,  206  ;  on  the  force 
of  the  waves  at  Wick  Break- 
water, 398 

Stevenson,  T.,  on  commercial 
harbours,  373 ;  on  the  width  of 
entrance,  374 

St.  Germains  Sluice,  repair  of,  by 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  661 

St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  319 

St.  Louis  Canal,  quay  wall  at,  449 

St.  Miir>''8,  Kent,  sea  wall  at,  363 

Stones,  building,  17 ;  artificial,  20 

Stoney,  B.  B.,  use  of  large  blocks 
of  concrete  for  defence  of  break- 
waters, 391 ;  his  system  of  con- 
structing and  transporting  large 
blocks  of  concrete,  412,  441 

Suez  Canal,  178 

Sunderland  docks,  groins  for  the 
foreshore  of,  340 

Sunderland  Harbour,  pier  at,  430 

Suspension  bridges.  (See  sAdgea^ 
Suspension,) 

Switches  and  Crossings,  rail- 
way, 136 ;  Wild  and  Parsons' 
switch,  140 ;  Parsons'  rever- 
sible steel  crossing,  141 

mELFORD,  on   the   tear    and 
X     wear  of  roads,  76 ;  aqueducts 
by,  on  the  EUesmcro  and  Ches- 
ter   Canal,    169,    170;   jetties 
constructed  by,  426;  drainage 
of  the  Fens  by,  653 
Teredos,  or  sea-worm,  26 
Test  for  double-headed  rails,  by 
John  Fowler,  125;  for  flange- 
rails,  129 
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Tetney  Hayen  Canal,  tunnel  on 
the  line  of,  285,  287 

Thames  Embankment,  588 

Thames  Tunnel,  285,  298 

Thames  and  Medway  Canal,  tun- 
nel on  the  line  of,  285,  286 

Tides,  323,  326,  329 

Timber,  16;  decay  of,  17;  pre- 
servation of,  17,  26;  hardwood 
and  softwood,  32 

Towns,  drainage  of.  (See  Drain' 
aff$  of  towns,) 

Towns,  water  supply  of,  477.  (See 
Water,  supply  of,  to  totpns.) 

Train,  G-.  F.,  introduction  of 
tramways  in  England  by,  146 

Tram-plates,  108 

Tramways,  142 ;  tram-rails,  New 
York,  143;  step-rail,  Philadel- 
phia, 144;  tramway,  145;  G. 
F.  Train's  tramways,  146 ; 
Liverpool  Tramway,  146 ;  tram- 
ways of  Constantinople,  149; 
North  Metropolitan  Tramway, 
151  ;  Glasgow  Corporation 
Tramways,  151 ;  Liveipool 
Tramway,  153 ;  Livesey's  tram- 
way 1 54 ;  W.  J.  Cockbum-Muir'  s 
tramway,  155  ;  Ransomes, 
Deas,  and  Rapier*s  tramway, 
156;  Kincaid's  tramway,  157; 
Salford  Corporation  Tramway, 
157 ;  Barker's  tramway,  Man- 
chester, 157  ;  Moscow  Tttunway, 
158;  Floyd's  tramway,  159; 
Cambridge  Tramway,  160 

Trent  and  Mersey  CanaJ,  lift  for, 
173 

Tr6saguct,  on  roads  in  France, 
82 ;  their  construction  by,  83 

Tunnels,  283 ;  driftway,  283 ; 
table  of  tunnels,  285  ;  mode  of 
construction,  289 ;  sinking 
shafts,  289;  excavation,  296; 
subaqueous  tunnels,  298  ; 
Thames  Tunnel,  298 

Systems  of  driving  tunnels, 
313;  tunnel-aqueducts,  Glasgow 
Waterworks,  314;  Buckhom 
Weston  Tunnol,3 15 ;  break-ups, 
315 ;  tunnel  on  the  line  of  the 
Recife  and  Sao  Francisco  Kail- 


way,  817;   enlarging  tunnels. 
317;      Clifton  Tunnel,    317; 
Shaikespeare  Tunnel,  318 ;  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  318 ;  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  319;   Mound  Tunnel, 
Edinburgh,  320;  table  of  cost 
of  tunnels,  321.     (See  I^nnel' 
aqueducts.) 
Tunnel-aqueducts,  618;  in  Paris, 
519 ;      Glasgow     Corporation 
Waterworks,  522 
Turn-tables,  railway,  138 
Tynemouth,  North  Pier,  bags  of 
concrete  under  foimdation  of, 
404 

UNITED  STATES,  Vignales 
or  flange-rail  for  raUways 
in,  130;  permanent  way  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  131 

VAL  DE  TRAVERS,  asphalt, 
98 

Valves,  self-acting,  on  water- 
pipes,  611,  530 

Valves,  stop,  for  large  water 
mains,  631 

Vautherin  sleeper,  134 

Vermuyden,  drainage  of  the  Fens 
by,  560 

Vicat,  construction  of  foundations 
of  dock- walls  of  concrete,  with- 
out cofferdams,  450 

Victoria  (London)  Docks,  dock 
waUs  of,  441 

Victoria  Embankment,  coifer- 
dama  for,  57 

Vignales  rail  for  railways,  117, 
128,  129,  131 ;  for  tramways, 
156,  158 

WALKER,  JAMES,  on  the 
drainage    of    the    Middle 

Level,  559 
Walls,  equilibrium  of,  37.     (See 

Quay  JTalU—Dock  Walls,) 
Warping,     for    reclamation     of 

land,  697,  601 
Water,    transporting    power  of, 

224 
Water,  flow  of,    in   pipes,  fcr- 

miiias  for,  di'i 
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Water,  machinen  for  raisiog, 
in  land  drainage,  547 ;  for  irri- 
gation, 616  ;  for  water  supply, 

506.  (See    Utrnpty    Fumping 
Engines,) 

Water,  supply  of,  to  towns,  477 ; 
waters  fit  for  use,  478;  rain 
water,  479 ;  snow  water,  480 ; 
spring  waters,  480;  collection 
of  water,  481 ;  construction  of 
reservoirs,  483,  488,  490;  use 
of  springs,  484  ;  artesian  wells, 
485;  liver  supply,  486;  water 
supply  per  head  of  population, 
486,  489,  531 ;  drainage  area, 
487  ;  loss  by  evaporation,  488  ; 
rainfall,  488;  filtration,  495; 
filter-beds  and  pure-water  tank 
at  Leicester,  497 ;  water  supply 
of  Berlin,  498  ;  distribution  of 
water  supply,  500;  constant 
supply  veratu  intermittent  sup- 
ply, 501 ;  sudden  pressure  in 
pipes,  505;  power  for  raising 
water,  506;  pumping-engpines, 

507,  509  ;  mains  and  distribut- 
ing pipes,  511 ;  conduits,  aque- 
ducts, and  tunnels  for  water 
supply,  516 ;  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion Waterworks,  520 

Water-closets,  waste  of  water  by, 

504 
Water-wheels  for  water  supply, 

at  Philadelphia,  Bichmond,  and 

Toulousn.  506 


Watford  Tunnel,  285,  287 
Waves,  sea,  magnitude  and  foiM 

of,  322,  323,    26;  depths    to 

which  they  act,  418 
Weirs  across  rivers,  206 
Wells,  artesian,  485 
West  Ham,  oudet  sewer  at,  576 
West  India  Docks— New  South 

Dock,  459 
Wharf,    Brunswick,    Blackwall, 

441 
Wheels,    on    railways,     conical 

form  o^  110;  self -adjustment 

of,  112 
Whitehaven,  South  or  West  Pier 

at,  428 ;  New  North  Her,  429 
Wick  Breakwater,  force  of  the 

waves  at,  898 
Wild  and  Parsons*  switch,  140 
Williams,  E.  L.,  jun.,  canal  lift 

by,  at  Anderton,  173 
Williams,  K.  Price,  on  steel  rails 

vertus  iron  rails,   119 ;  cost  of 

relaying  permanent  way,  121 
Winds,  322;  their  force,  323 
Withemsea,  waste  of  the  coast 

opposite,  344;  landslips,  345; 

groins,  346 
Wood   pavements,    95 ;    in   the 

City  of  London,    95;   Carey's 

pavement,  95 ;  asphaltic  wood 

pavement,  96 ;  Benson's  wood 

pavement,  97 
Wylam  Bridge,  249 
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Mining  Tools,  Atlas 

Of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above,  cunuintn;:  ^35  I  {lustrations  of  Mining 
Tools,  drawn  to  Scale.    4to 4/6 

Physical  Geology, 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  "  Rudiments  of  Geology." 
ByRALPHTATB,  A.L.S.,  &c    Woodcuts 2/0 

Historical  Gteolo^, 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph 
Tatb,  A.I«S.,  ftc.    Woodcuts 2/6 

Geology,  Physical  and  Historical. 

Coiwsting  of  **  Physical  Geology,"  which  sets  forth  the  Leading  Principles 
of  the  Science;  and  "Historical  Geology,"  which  treau  of  the  Mineral 
and  Ornnic  Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive  epoch.  By  Ralph 
TATm,F.G.S 4/6 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 


The  Workman's  Manuml  of  Bn^ineerin^  Drawing. 

By  John  Maxton,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich.     Eighth  Edition.    300  Plates  and  Diaigrams     .     3/6 

Fuels:  Solid,  Liqaid,  and  Gaseous. 

Their  Analysis  and  VaJuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Engineers. 
By  H.  J.  Phillips,  F.CS.,  formerly  Analjrtical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
to  thtt  Great  Eastern  Railway.     Fourth  Edition 2/0 

Fuel*  Its  Combustion  and  ESconomy. 

CoDsUting  of  an  Abridgment  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and 
the  Prevention  of  Smoke."  By  C  W.  Williams,  A.I.C.E.  With  Exten- 
sive Additions  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.Inst.CE.    Fourth  Edition        .    3/6 

The  Boilermaker's  Assistant 

In  Drawing^  Templatiag,  and  Calculating  Boiler  Work,  &c.  By  T.  Court- 
NBY,   Practical    Boilermaker.     Editeil   by  D.    K.   Clark,   CE.  .    2/0 

The  Boiler-Maker's  Ready  Reckoner, 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Temi^ting  for  the  Use  of 
Platers,   Smiths,  and  Riveters.    By  John  Courtney.    Edited  by  D.  K. 

Clark,  M.I.C.E.    Fifth  Edition 4/0 

%•  Tkf  iMtt  iw0  Warks  in  On*  yolume,  half-baund.  tntitltd  "  Thb  Boilbr- 

makbr's  Rkadv-Rbckonrr  and  Assistant.''    By  J.  Courtney  and 

D.  K.  Clark.    Prkt  7/0- 

Steam   Boilers: 

Their  Construction  and  ManagemenL   By  R.  Armstrong,  C  E.    Illustrated 

1/6 
Steam  and  Machinery  Manaifement. 

A  Guide  to  the  Arrangement  and  Economical  Management  of  Machinery. 
By  M.  Powis  Balb,  M.InsuM.E 2/6 

Steam  and  the  Steam  Bngine, 

Stationary  amd  Portable.  Being  an  Extension  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine  of  Mr.  J.  Sbwbll.    By  D.  K.  Clark,  CE.    Fourth  Edition    3/6 

The  Steam  Bntfine, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of,  with  Rules  and  F samples  for 
Practical  Men.    BvT.  Bakkr,  CE 1/6 

The  Steam   Bngine. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.     Illustrated t  /6 

liOOomotiYO  Bn^ines. 

By  G.  D.  Dbmpsby,  CE.  With  large  Additions  treating  of  the  Modem 
Locomotive^y  D.  K.  Clark,  M.Inst  CE.      .        .  .       .    3/0 

IiooomotiYS  Bngine-Driirin^. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By 
Michabl  Reynolds.    Eleventh  Edition.    3s.  bd. ;  cloth  boards     .    4/o 

Stationary  Bntfine-DriYintf. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By 
Michael  Reynolds.    Seventh  Edition.    3^.  6d, ;  cloth  boards        .    4/6 

The«  Smithy  and  Forge. 

Including  the  Farrier's  Art  and  Coach  Smithing.  By  W.  J.  E.  Crane. 
Fourth  Edition 2/6 

Modem  Workshop  Praotioe, 

As  applied  to  Marine,  Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks, 
Dredgtiiff  Machines,  Bridges,  Ship-building,  &c  By  J.  G.  Winton. 
Fourtn  Edition,  Illustrated 3/6 

Meohanioal  Bnjgineering. 

Comi»ising  Metallurgy,  Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop 
MachinenTi  Mechaniou  Manipulation,  Manufacture  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
&&    By  Francis  Campin,  C.e.   Third  Edition        ....    2/6 

Details  of  Maohinery. 

Comprising  Instructions  for  the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron  in  the 
Fitting-Shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler- Yard.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.£.  3/0 
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Blementary  Bn^inaerintf : 

A  Manual  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.    In  the  Focm  of 

8'uestions  and  Answers  on  Metals,  Alloys,  Strength  of  Materials,  ftc 
7  I.  S.  Brxwbk.     Fifth  Edition t  /6 

Power  in  Motion: 

Horse-power  Motion,  Toothed- Wheel  Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Driving 
Bands  Angular  Forces,  &c.    By  James  Akmouk,  CE.  Third  Edition  2/0 

Iron  and  Heat, 

Exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the  Conitractioo  of  Iron  Beams, 
Pillars,  and  Girders.    By  J.  Akmouk,  CE. 2/6 

Praotioal  Meohanism, 

And  Machine  Tools.    By  T.  Bakbr,  CE.    With  Remaiks  on  Tools  and 
Machinery,  by  J.  Nasmyth,  CE. 2/6 

MeohanioB : 

Betne  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science, 
and  Uieir  Applications.     By  Chaklbs  Tomlinsoh,  F.R.S.  -1/6 

Oranee  (The  Gonetruotion  of). 

And  other  Machinery  for  Raising  Heavy  Bodies  for  the  Erection  of  Build* 
ings,  &&    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S 1/6 


NAVIGATION,    SHIPBUILDING,    ETC. 
The  8allor*8  Sea  Book: 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Navtgatioo.  By  Jamks  Grkiinwooo,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Aates.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition.    By  W.  H.  Rossbk 2/6 

Praotioal  Navigation. 

Consisting  of  The  Sailor's  Ska-Book,  by  Tames  Gkeenwood  and  W.  H. 
RossER  ;  together  with  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working 
of  the  Problems,  bv  Henkv  Law,  C.E.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young  .    7/0 

Navigation  and  Nautioal  Aetronomy, 

In  Theory  and  Practice.     By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    New  Edition .    2/6 

Mathematical  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations ;  to  which  is 
pr«fixea  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  Law,  CE.  Together  with  a 
Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  Young.    New  Edition 4/0 

llaetintf,  Mast-Making,  and  Ri|(ging  of  Ships. 

Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks ;  Chain,  Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes. 
&C.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.    By  Robbkt  KipriNC,  N.A. .    2/0 

Sails  and  SaU-Makintf. 

With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.  By  Robekt 
Kipping.  N.A. 2/6 

Marine  Bntfines  and  Steam  Vessels. 

By  R.  MURRAY,  CE.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  nvised,  with  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author  and  by  George  Carlulb,  CIE.  .    4/6 

Naval  AiHohiteoture : 

An  Exposition  of  Elementary  Principles.    By  Jambs  Peaks    .       .    3/6 

Ships  for  Ooean  and  River  Service* 

Principles  of  the  Construction  of.    By  Hakon  A.  Somiierpelot  .     |  /6 

Atlas  of  Bntfravin^s 

To  lUostrate  the  above.  Twelve  large  folding  Plates.  Royal  4to,  doth    7/6 

The  Forms  of  Ships  and  Boats. 

By  W.  Bland.  Tenth  Edition,  with  nanMrovs  lllmtratioiis  and 
Models 1/6 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND    THE 

BUILDING   ARTS. 
OmtBtmotional  Iron  and  Steel  Work, 

As  applied  to  Public,  Private,  and  Domestic  Buildings.  By  Francis 
Campin,  C.£ 3/6 

Building  Betatea : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Derelopment,  Sale,  Purchase,  and  Management  of  Build- 
ing Land.     By  F.  Maitij^no.    Third  Edition  .  .        .      ,  •    2/0 

The  Soienoe  of  Building : 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction.  By  E.  Wvnd- 
ham  Tarn,  M.A.  Lond.     Fourth  Edition 3/6 

The  Art  of  Building : 

General  Principles  of  Construction,  Strength,  and  Use  of  Materials,  Working 
Drawings,  Specifications,  &o.     By  Edwako  Dobson,  M.R.i.4i.A.  .    2/0 

A  Book  on  Building, 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical.  By  &  Edmund  Bbckbtt,  Q.C  (Lord  Gkim* 
thohpb).    Second  Edition 4./6 

Dwelling-Houeea  (The  Breotion  of), 

Illustrated  by  a  Pen&pective  View,  Plans,  and  Sections  of  a  Pair  of  Villas,  with 
Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates.  By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect    2/6 

Cottage  BuUding. 

By  C.  Bruck  Allbn.  Twelfth  Edition,  with  Chapter  on  Economic  Cot- 
tages for  Allotments,  by  E.  E.  Allbn,  C.E 2/0 

Aoouetios  in  Relation  to  Arohiteoture  and  Building: 

The  Laws  of  Sound  as  applied  to  the  Arrangement  of  Buildings.  By  ]*ro- 
fessor  T.  Rogrr  Smith,  F.R.LB.A.    New  Edition,  Revised   .        .     1/6 

The  Rudimente  of  Praotioal  Bricklaying. 

General  Principles  of  Bricklaying;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting; 
Pointing ;  Paving,  Tiling,  &c.     By  Adam  Hammond.     With  68  Woodcuu 

1/6 

The  Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and  Setting. 

By  Adam  Hammond.    With  90  Engravings 1/6 

Brickwork : 

A  Practical  Treatbe,  embodying  the  General  and  Higher  Principles  of 
Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting  ;  with  the  Application  otGeometry  to  Roof 
Tiling,  &C.    ByF.  Walkkr 1/6 

Bricke  and  Tiles, 


Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the 

"       8  of  Brickinaking. 
C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.    illustrated     .  3/0 


Principles  of  Brickinaking.     By  E.  Dobson,  M.R.LB.A.    Additions  by 


The  Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book. 

ComprUing:  Brick  and  Tilb  Making,  by  E.  Dobson,  M.Inst.CE.; 
Practical  Bricklaying,  by  A.  Hammond  ;  Bkick-cutting  and  Setting, 
by  A.  Hammond.    550  pp.  with  970  Illustrations,  half-bound    .        .    6/0 

Oarpentry  and  Joinery — 

The  Llkmkntarv  Princii'lks  op  Carpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the 
Standard  Work  of  Thomas  Trrdgold,  C.E.  With  Additions,  and  Treatise 
ON  Joineky,  by  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.     Eighth  Edition       .        .        .    3/6 

Oarpentry  and  Joinery — Atlas 

Of  35  Plates  to  accompany  and  Illustrate  the  foregoing  book.  With 
Descriptive  Letterpress.     410  6/0 
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JL  Praotioal  Treatiae  on  Handrailin^; 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods.  By  Gsn.  Collings.  Third  Edition, 
including  a  Trbatisb  on  Stairbuilding.     With  Plate*  .        .  2/6 

Oiroular  Work  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature. 
By  Gborgb  Collings.    Fourth  Edition 2/6 

Roof  Carpentry: 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Framing  of  Wood  Roofs.  For  the  Use  of  Working 
Carpenters.      By  Gso.  Collings 2/0 

The  Construction  of  Roofe  of  Wood  and  Iron; 

Deduced  chiefly  from  the  Works  of  Robison,  TredKold,  and  Humber.  Bv 
E.  Wyndkam  Tarn,  M. A.,  Architect.     Fourth  Edition   .        .        .     l/o 

The  Jointe  Made  and  Ueed  by  Builders. 

By  Wyvill  J.  Christy,  Architect.    With  i6o  Woodcuts        .        .    3/0 

Shoring 

And  its  Application :  A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Gborgb 
H.  Blagrovr.     With  31  Illustrations 1/6 

The    Timber   Importer*8,    Timber    Merchant'e,    and 
Builder*8  Standard  Guide. 

By  R.  £.  Granoy 2/0 

Plumbing: 

A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  WUk 
Chapter:,  upon  House  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  By  Wm.  IPaton  Bucman. 
Ninth  Edition,  with  512  Illustrations 3/6 

Ventilation : 

A  Text  Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P. 
Buchan,  R.P.,  Author  of  "  Plumbing/' &c.     With  170  Illustrations    3/6 

The  Praotioal  Plasterer: 

A  Compendium  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Plaster  Work.  By  W.  KxMr    2/0 

Houee  Painting,  Orainintf,  Marblintf,  ft  Sign  Writing. 

With  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts. 
By  Eu.is  A.  Davidson.     Eighth  Edition.     Coloured  Plates    .        .    6/0 

*«*  Thi  ab0Vt%  in  cloth  boards,  strongly  bonnd^  Q/Q 

JL  Grammar  of  Colouring, 

Applied  to  Decorative  Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  Gborgr  Fisld.  New 
Edition,  enlarged,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    With  Coloured  Plates  .    3/0 

Blementary  Deooration 

As  applied  to  Dwelling  Houses,  &c.  By  James  W.  Fackv.  Illustrated    2/0 

Practical  House  Deooration. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arrangement  of  Colours  in 
Apartments,  and  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Design.   By  Jambs  W.  Facsv 

2/6 
*«*  Tk*  last  two  IVorks  in  Oh€  hatuisonit  VoLy  fuslf-bound,  tntitUd  "  H0U8B 
Decoration,  Elementary  anu  Practical," /'''^' 6/0* 

Portland  Oement  for  Users. 

By  Henry  Faija,  A.M.Inst.C.E.     J  bird  Edition,  Corrected  .        .    2/0 

Iiimes,  Oements,  Mortars,  Concretes,  Mastics,  Plas- 
tering, Ac 

By  G.  R.  Burnbll,  CE.    Fifteenth  Edition I/O 
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Masonry  and  Stone-Outtlnj^. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  applicalioo  to  Construction. 
By  Edwakd  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A. 2/6 

Arohes,  Pi^rs,  Battrasaas,  Ac: 

ExpcriBental  Essays  on  the  Piindples  of  Coutrnclioii.     By  W.  Buum. 

1/6 
Quantities  and  Msasuramsnts, 

In  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers'.  Plumbers*,  Painton',  Plaperhanfer«', 
Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters'  and  Jouiers'  Work.   By  A.  C  Bbaton.    1  /6 

The  Oomplete  Measurer: 

Setting  forth  the  Measurement  of  BoMtk,  dais,  Timber  and  Stone.  By  R. 
HoKTON.    Sixth  Edition 4/0 

Guide  to  Superficial  Measurement: 

Tables  calculated  from  i  to  aoo  inches  in  length,  by  x  to  io8  inches  is 
breadth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Umber  Mer- 
chants,  Builders,  &c    By  Jambs  Hawking*.    FifUi  Edition  .        .    3/6 

Li^t: 

An  Introductioa  to  the  Science  of  Optics.  For  the  Use  of  Students  of  Archi* 
tecture,  Engineering,  and  other  Applied  Scteocei.  By  E  W.  Takn. 
M*  A.      ••«•.  ■••••••1 /O 

Hints  to  Toun^  JLrohitects. 

By  Gborgb  Wightwick,  Architect.  Sixth  Editioa,  nvised  and  enlarged 
by  G.  HusKissoN  Guillaumb,  Architect 3/6 

Arohiteoture— Orders : 

The  Orders  and  their  iEsthetic  Prindplet.    By  W.  H.  Lbkds.    lUustnted. 

1/6 
JLrohiteoture— Styles : 

llie  History  and  Description  of  the  Styles  of  Architectture  of  Various 
Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Period.    By  T.  Talbot  Bubv     .       .    2/0 

%*  Okdbrs  and  Stylbs  op  Architbctubb,  m  Om  Fai,,  3/6* 

Arohiteoture— Desig^ : 

The  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and 
exemplified  in  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  Ardiitects.    By  Edw. 

Lacy  Gakbbtt,  Architect.     Illustrated 2/6 

*«*  TAt  tkrte  frtceding  Work*  in  Om*  kmiuU^tm  fWl,  ka^f-h^trnd^  tntUUd 

"MoDBBN   AKCHITBCTUKB,"/r«r#6/0« 

Perspective  for  Beginners. 

Adapted  to  Young  Studenu  and  Amateon  In  Architectuie,  Painltog,  ftc. 
By  Gborgb  Pynb 2/0 

Arohiteotural  Modelling  in  Paper. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson.    With  Illustrations,  engraved  by  O.  Jbwitt    |  /6 

Glass  Staining,  and  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Glass. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbssbrt  and  Emanubl  Otto  Frombbbg.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Thb  Art  or  Enamblling 2/6 

YitruTius— The  JLrohiteoture  of. 

In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  JocBni  Gwilt,  F.S.A., 
F.R.A.S.    With  33  Plates 6A[) 

N.B,—Tku  is  tki  0nly  EditiM  e^ViTRUviui /r«r»r«^/#  ul  m.  tmMUrmU priu, 

Grecian   Arohiteoture, 

An  Inquirv  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in.  With  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  Greece.   By  the  Eabl  or  Abbrdbbn.    |  /Q 

*«*  Tkt  two  prtetding  Works  in  One  kmnJsam*  K#/.,  ktUf-bound^  ontitlsd 
"  Ancibnt  Architbctubb,'*  /r«r#  6/0* 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND    USEFUL    ARTS. 
0«inent8,  Pastea,  Olues,  and  Oums. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  Agglntittanti.  With  900 
Recipes  and  Formula.    By  H.  C  Standagb 2/0 

Olooks,  iVatohes,  and  Bella  for  Public  Purposes. 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise.  By  Edmund  Bbckstt,  Lord  Grimthobfb, 
LL.D.,  K.C.,  K.R.A.S.  Eighth  Edition,  with  new  List  of  Great  Bells  and 
an  Appendix  on  Weathercocks.  i/ust  /niHtJUd,    4/6 

*«*  TAe  mhove^  hamd$omtly  houmd^  cUth  htmrdi^  5/6* 

Bleotro-Metalluptfy, 

Practicatlly  Treat^.    By  Alkxandbr  Watt.    Tenth  Edition         .    3/6 

The  Ooldsmlth's  Handbook. 

Containing  full  Instractions  in  the  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Redndiy, 
Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refining,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Solders,  Knrt"Wtt 
&C.,  Ac.    By  Gborgb  E  Gbb.    sTixth  Edition 3/0 

The  Silversmith's  Handbook, 

On  the  same  plan  as  the  Goldsmith's  Handbook.    By  G.  E.  Gbb.    3/0 
*•*  Tk«  last  two  H^orkt,  in  Otu  Ma$uuomu  Fol,  hmi/^iatmd,  7/0. 

The  Hall-Marking  of  Jewellery. 

Comprising  an  account  of  all  the  different  Assay  Towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  with  the  Stamps  and  Laws  relating  to  the  Standards  and  Hall 
Marks  at  the  various  Assay  Offices.     By  Gborob  E  Gbb  .    3/0 

Frenoh   Pdlishing  and  Bnamelling. 

Numerous  Recipes  for  making  Polishes,  Varnishes,  ftc.    By  R.  Bitmbad. 

1/6 

Praotioal  Organ  Building. 

By  W.  E.  Dickson,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions  2/6 

Coaofa-Building : 

A  Practical  Treatise.   By  Jambs  W.  BuBfiBSS.   With  jy  Illostfations    2/6 

The  Oabinet-Maker's  Guide 

To  the  Entire  Construction  of  Cabinet-Work.     By  R.  BiTMBAO        .    2/6 

The  Brass  Founder's  Manual: 

Instructions  for  Modelling,  Pattern  Making,  ft&    By  W.  Graham  .    2/0 

The  Sheet-Metal  Worker's  Guide. 

For  llniuuiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c.  By  W.  J.  £.  Cranb.     1  /6 

Sewing  Machinery: 

Its  Construction,  History,  ftc    By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  CE.    .        .    2/0 

Oas  Fitting: 

A  Practical  Handbook.    By  John  Bt.ACK.    New  Edition  .    2/6 

Oonstruction  of  Door  Liooks. 

From  the  Papers  of  A.  C  Hobbs.    Edited  by  C  Tomumson,  F.R.S.    2/6 

The    Model    Liooomotive    Bngineer,   Firwnan,   and 
Bngine-Boy. 

By  MiCHABi.  Rbynolob 3/6 

The  JLrt  of  I^etter  Painting  made  Basy. 

By  J.  G.  Badbnoch.    With  la  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples  .     |  /6 

The  Art  of  Boot  and  Shoemaking. 

Measurement,  Last-fitting,  Cutting-out,  Closing,  &&    By  J.  B.  Lbmo.    2/0 

Meohanioal  Dentistry: 

By  Charlbs  Huntbk.    Fourth  Editioa 3/0 

Wood  Bngraving: 

A  Practical  and  Easy  Introdnclion  to  the  Art.    By  W.  N.  Bbowh   .     1  /6 

Laondrv  Management* 

A  Handbook  for  Use  in  Private  and  PubUc  LauodriM  .    2/0 
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AGRICULTURE,   GARDENING,  ETC. 
Draining  and  Bmbanking: 

A  Practical  Treatise.     By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  68  Illusirationi     1  /6 

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply: 

a  Practical  Treatise  on  Water  Meadows,  Sewage  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c. ; 
on  the  Construaion  of  Wells,  Ponds,  Reservoirs,  &c  By  Prof.  John 
Scott.     With  34  Illustrations I/O 

Farm  Roads,  Fenoea,  and  Gates: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tiamways.  and  Waterways  of  the 
Farm ;  the  Principles  of  Em  losures ;  and  the  diflfcrent  kinds  of  Fences, 
Gates,  and  btiles.     By  Prof.  John  Scott.     With  75  Illustrations     .     |/6 

Farm  Buildin^e: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings  necenxary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms, 
their  Arrangement  and  Construction,  wiih  Plans  and  Elstimatea.  By  Prof! 
John  Scott,    With  105  niu>traiions 2/0 

Bam  Implements  and  Maohines : 

Treating  of  the  Application  of  Power  and  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing- 
bam,  Stockyard,  Dairy,  &c.     By  Prof  J.  Scott.    With  133  Illustrations. 

2/0 
Field  Implements  and  Maohines: 

With  Principles  and  Details  of  Construction  and  Points  of  Excellence,  their 
Management,  &c.     By  ProC  John  Scott.    With  138  Illustratioiu  .    2/0 

Agricultural  Surveying: 

A  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out ;  with  Directions 
for  Valuing  b  states.     By  Ptoi.  J.  Scott.     With  62  illustrations       .     |/0 

Farm  Bngineering. 

By  Professor  John  Scott.  Comprising  the  above  Seven  Volumes  in  One, 
1,150  pages,  and  over  600  IItu)itrations.     Half>bound    .        .  12/0 

Outlines  of  Farm  Management. 

Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm ;  Stock ;  Contract  Work  ; 
Labour,  &c.     By  R.  Scott  Burn 2/6 

Outlines  of  Landed  Estates  Management. 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Ijinds,  Methods  of  Farming,  Setting-out  of 
Farms,  Roads,  Fences,  Gates,  Drainage,  &c.     By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/6 

Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops. 

(Vol.  1.  Outlines  op  Modrmn  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/0 

Farming  and  Farming  Boonomy. 

(Vol.  II.  Outlines  op  Mouern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn    3/0 

Stook:    Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses. 

(Vol.  III.  Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Bubm    2/6 

Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry. 

(Vol.  lY.  Outlines  op  Mouern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn    2/0 

Utilization  of  Sewage,  Irrigation,  and  Reclamation 
of  Waste  JLand. 

^    (VoL  V.  Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/6 

Outlines  of  Modern  Farming. 

By  R.  Scott  Bukn.  Consisting  of  the  above  Five  Volumes  in  On*, 
s,«50  pp. ,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-bound 12/0 
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Book-keeping  for  Farmers  and  Betate  Owners. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  system  adapted  for  all 
classes  of  Farms.     By  J.  M.  Woodman.     Fourth  Kditioa         .  2/6 

Ready  Reckoner  for  the  Admeasurement  of  Land. 

By  A.  Arman.  Revised  and  extended  by  C.  Norris.   Fifth  Edition    2/0 

Miller's,     Oom     Merchant's,     and    Farmer's     Ready 
Reckoner. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Pi  ice  List  of  Modem  Flour  Mill  Machinery, 
by  W.  S.  HunoN,  C.E 2/0 

The  Hay  and  Straw  Measurer. 

New  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Fanners,  Hay  and  Straw 
Dealers,  &c.    By  John  Stbblx 2/0 

Meat  Production. 

A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors,  and  Consumen  of  Butchers'  Meat. 
By  John  Ewakt 2/6 

Sheep: 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of.  By  W.  C.  Spoonbs, 
M.R.V.S.    Fifth  Edition,  with  fine  Engravings         ....    3/6 

Market  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 

By  C  W.  Shaw,  late  Editor  of  "  Gardening  Illustrated "  .        .    3/6 

Bitohen  Gardening  Made  Basy. 

Showing  the  best  means  of  Cultivating  every  known  Vegetable  and  Herb, 
ftc,  witn  directions  for  management  ail  the  year  round.  By  Gkorch  M.  K. 
Glbmny.    lllustiAted )/6 

Oottage  Gardening : 

Or  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for  Small  Gardens.     By  E.  IIobdav 

1/6 
Garden  Receipts. 

Edited  by  Chaklbs  W.  Quim      .••••...     t/6 

Fruit  Trees, 

The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From  the  French  of  M.  Dv 
Bkbuil.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  Revised  by  Gkorgb  Glxnny.  With 
187  Woodcuu 3/6 

The  Tree  Planter  and  Plant  Propagator: 

With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Grafting,  Layering,  Budding,  ImpleoMnls, 
Houses,  Pits,  &c.    By  Samubl  Wood 2/6 

The  Tree  Pruner: 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Oimbers,  and 
Flowering  Plants.   With  numerous  Illustrations.   BySAMUKLWooD     |/6 

*«*  Tkt  aboxft  Tv>o  Vols,  in  Ofu,  handsomely  half-bound^  price  3/6. 

The  lirt  of  Grafting  and  Budding. 

By  Charlbs  Baltst.    With  Illustrations 2/6 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,  ETC. 
DesorlptiTe  <}«oinetFy, 

An  Elementary  1'reatise  on ;  with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Penpectiwt, 
extracted  from  the  French  of  G.  Mongb.  To  which  is  added  a  Description 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Isometrical  Projection.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbk, 
M.A.    With  14  Plates 2/0 

Praetloal  PUuie  <}«oinetFy: 

Giving  the  Simplest  Modes  of  Constniaing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane 
and  Geometrical  Construction  of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Hbatiikk,  M.A. 
With  ai5  WoodcttU 2/0 

JLnalytloal  Geometry  and  Oonio  Sections, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Bv  Jambs  Hanm.  A  New  Edition,  r»- 
written  and  enlarged  by  Professor  J.  K.  Young         ....    2/0 

Buclld  (The  Elements  of). 

With  many  Additional  Propositions  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is 

prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Logic.    By  Hbnky  Law,  CE.  .    2/6 

%*  Said  also  stParaUly^  vin  : — 

EuoUd.    The  First  Three  Books.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    .  •     1/6 

Euolid.    Books  4,  5,  6,  II,  I  a.    By  Hbnkv  Law,  CE    .       •       .1/6 

PUuie  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.     By  Jamv  Hann t  /6 

Spherical  Trigonometry, 

llie  Elemenu  of.     By  Jambs  Hank.     Revised  by  Chaklbs  H.  Dow> 

UNG,  CE I/O 

*,*  Ornritk  "  ThtEUmmU  of  Ptatu  Trtgw^mtivy**  in  Ong  Volunut  2/6 

Differential  Calculns, 

£lem«htsofthe.    By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhousb^  FR.A.S..  &&      .        .1/6 

Integ^wi  Oalouliia. 

By  Hombbsham  Cox,  B.A. I/O 

Algebra, 

l*he  Elements  of.  By  Jambs  H addon,  M.A.  With  Appendix,  containing 
Miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems        .        .    2/0 

JL  Key  and  Companion  to  the  Above. 

An  extensive  Repository  of  Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Algebra. 
By  J.  R.  Young I/O 

Oommeroial  Book-keeping. 

With  Commercial  Phrases  and  Forms  ia  English,  Frandi,  Italian,  and 
German.    By  James  Haddon,  M.A. |  /6 

Arithmetio, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  With  full  Exi>lanations  of  its  Theoretical 
Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  for  Sclf-Instnaction.  By  J.  R.  Young,  late  Profesaor  of  Mathematics 
in  fiel£ut  College,    lliirteenth  Edition |/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

ByJ.R.  Young |/6 

Bqoational  Arithmetic, 

Applied  to  Questions  of  Interest,  Annuities.  Life  Assurance,  and  General 
Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by  which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly 
ladlitated.    ByW.  Hipsutv ^1/6 

Arithmetio, 

Rudimentanr,  ior  the  Use  of  Schools  and  SelMnstmctioo.  By  jAMsn 
Haddon,  M.A.    Revised  by  Abraham  Arm  an  -1/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

By  A.  Abmam 1/6 
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Mttthematioal  InBtraments : 

Their  Constnictionp  Adiostment,  Tcftting.  and  Un  condaely  Explained. 

Bj  J.  F.  HsATHBK,  M.A.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Fifteenth    Edition,    Rerisedj    with    Additions,   hy  A.    T.    Walmislky, 

M.I.C.E.  Oripnal  Edition,  in  i  vol..  Illustrated  ....  2/0 
%*  /«  ^rderimf^  tkg  mbovet  bt  earful  t0  say  **  Origymal  Edition"  or  give  tkt 
Humber  m  iht  Strigs  (3a),  t^  dUttHgnish  it  /rim  tkg  EtUmrgwd  Editum  in 
3  99I*.  {fu/oUtmM) — 

Drawing  and  M«asnj*ing  In8tnini«nt8. 

Including — I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Draw* 
ing,  and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and 
Plans.  II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement, 
and  for  Arithmetical  Computations.    By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.  A  1  ^ 

Optical  InatFomentB. 

Including  (more  especially)  Telescopes,  Microsoopes,  and  Apparatus  for 

Sroducing  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans  hy  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Hbathbk, 
lA.    Illustrated |/6 

Suraeyin|f  and  Astronomioal  InfltruniMits. 

Inclttamij — I.  Instruments  u&ed  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  employed  in  Astronomical  Oh- 
servations.    By  J.  F.  Hxathkk,  M.A.    Illustrated.  '1/6 

\*  Tk»  abeo*  tMrw  volumtsform  mn  enlargttfUHt  of  iko  Antkop't  originmi  w^rk^ 
"  Mathomatieal  InttrununU,"  pricg  2/0.    {Dttcribed  at  to^  qf  pagt,) 

Mathematical  InBtnunents : 

Their  Construction.  Adjustment,  Testing  and  Use.  Comprising  Drawing, 
Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 
Hbathbk,  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wntten. 
The  Three  Parts  as  ahove,  in  One  thick  Volume.         ....    4/^ 

The  Slide  Rule,  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Containing  full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Cal- 
culations with  unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Chaxlbs  Hoark, 
CK.    With  a  Slide  Rule,  in  tuck  of  cover.    Eighth  Edition  .    2/6 

Iio^aifitluns. 

With  Mathematical  Tables  for  Trigon<mietricB],  Astronomical,  and  Nanticd 
Calculations.    By  Hbnsy  Law,  CE.    Revised  Edition    .  .    3/0 

Ckmipound  Interest  and  Annuities  (Theory  of). 

With  Tables  of  Logarithnu  for  the  more  Diflicult  Computations  of  Interest, 
Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  in  all  their  Applications  and  Uses  for  Mercantik 
and  State  Purposes.    By  Fbdor  Thoman,  Paris.    Fourth  Edition   .    4./O 

Mathematical  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is 
prefizea  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  Law,  CE.  Together  with  a 
Scries  ef  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  Young.    New  Edition 4/0 

Mathematics, 

As  applied  to  the  Conitmctav*  Arts.  By  Fbanoi  Campin,  CE.,  ftc 
Third  Edilioa 3/0 

Astronomy. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected to  the  Present  Time.    By  w.  T.  Ltnk,  F.R.AS.    .  .    2/0 

Btatics  and  Dynamics, 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of.  Embracing  also  a  clear  development  of 
Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Central  Forces.  By  T.  Baker,  CB. 
Fourth  Edition ...     1/6 
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BOOKS    OF   REFERENCE   AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES, 

JL  Diotlonary  of  Painters,  and  Handbook  for  Picture 
Amateurs. 

B«in2  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture  Galleries,  and  for 
Art-Students,  including  Glossary  of  Terms,  Sketch  of  Principal  Schools  of 
Painting,  &c.     By  Philippb  Daryl,  B.A. 2/6 

Paintintf  Pcmularly  Bxplained. 

By  T.  J.  GuLLiCK,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Including  Fresco, 
Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera  Encaustic.  Miniature, 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  Sixth  Edition    6/0 

A  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture,  Build- 
ing, Bntfineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Arohaa- 
ology,  the  Fine  Arts,  Ac. 

ByJOHNWsALX.    Sixth  Edition.     Edited  by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.    .     5/0 

Music : 

A  Rudimentary  and  Practical  Tfeatise.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 
Charles  Child  Spenckr 2/o 

Pianoforte, 

The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Lessons.  By 
Charles  Child  Spencbr 1/6 

The  House  Manager. 

A  Guide  to  Housekeeping,  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household 
Work,  Dairy  Management,  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-brewing  and  Wine- 
making,  Gardening,  &c.     By  An  Old  Housekbepkr       .        .  3/6 

Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine. 

By  R.  Gooding.  M.D.  Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  cases  of 
Accident  and  Emergency.     Third  Edition,  carefully  revised     .  2/0 

Management  of  Health. 

A  Manual  of  Home  and  Personal  Hygiene.     By  Rev.  Jahks  Baird     t  /O 

Natural  Philosophy, 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners.     By  Charles  Tom linson,  F.R.S.  .        .     1/6 

The  Blementary  Principles  of  Electric  Lighting. 

By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.K.  Fifth 
Edition 1/6 

The  Bleotric  Telegraph, 

Its  History  and  Progress.    By  R.  Sabine,  CE.,  F.S.A.,  &c.    .        .    3/0 

Handbook  of  Field  Fortification. 

By  Miyor  W.  W.  Knollys,  F.R.G.S.    With  163  Woodcuts     .        .     3/0 

Iiogic, 

Pure  and  Applied.    By  S.  H.  Emmens 1/6 

liOoke  on  the  Human  Understanding, 

Seleaions  from.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmens  .       .        •1/6 

The  Compendious  Calculator 

{Intuttivt  CaicultUtofU).  Or  Easy  and  Concise  Methods  of  Perfarmin^  the 
various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in  Commercial  and  Business 
Transactions  ;  together  with  Useful  Tables,  &c.  By  Daniel  O'Gorman. 
Twenty-eighth  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  C.  Nokris    .        .         .    2/6 
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Measurea,  Weights,  and  Moneya  of  all  Nationa. 

With  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan  Calendars. 
By  W.  S.  fi.  WooLHOUSB,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.    Seventh  Edition        .    2/6 

Grammai*  of  the  Bnglieh  Tongue, 

Spoken  and  Written.     With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Philology.    By  HydbClarkk,  D.CL.     Fifth  Edition.     .        .        .1/6 


Diotionary  of  the  English  Lianguage. 

As  Spoken  and  Written.      Containing  above  100,000  Words.      By  Hydk 
Clamke,  D.CL. 3/6 

Composition  and  Punctuation, 

Familiarly  Explained  for  thow  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar. 
By  Justin  Bkknan.     Nineteenth  Edition 1/6 

French  Grammar. 

With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns.     By 
G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D 1/6 

Bnglish-French  Dictionary. 

Comprising  a  large  number  of  Terms  used  in  Engineering,  Mining,  ftc. 
By  Alfred  Elwbs 2/0 

French  Dictionary. 

In    two    Parts — I.    French-English.     II.     English-French,    complete    in 
One  Vol 3/0 

French  and  Bnglish  Phrase  Book. 

Containing  Introductory  Leuons,  with  Translations,  Vocabularies  of  Words, 
Collection  of  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues  .        .  •1/6 

German  Grammar. 

Adapted  for  English   Students,   from  Heysc's  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss 1/6 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.     Part  I.  German- French* Enfflish.     Part  II. 
English-German- French.     Part  III.  French-Gennan-Englisn    .  3/0 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(As  above).    Together  with  German  Grammar,  in  One  Volume  .    6/0 

Italian  Grammar. 

Arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.     1  /6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary, 

Wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the  Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully 
noted  down.     By  Alfrrd  Elwrs.    Vol.  I.  Italian- English- French.     2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  Alfrbd  Elv.  Es.    Vol.  II.  English- French- Italian       .        .  2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  Alfrrd  Elwbs.    Vol.111.  French-Italian- English     .        .        .    2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(Asabovej.     In  One  Vol. 7/6 

Spanish  Grammar. 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.  By  Alfred  Elwes     1  /6 

Bpanish-ESnglish  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering, 
ftc,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.     By  Alfred 

Elwes .    4>/0 

*•*  Or  with  tkt  Grammar,  6. 0* 
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Portatfuwie  Onununar, 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Fonn.  With  Exercises.  By  Alfrbd  Elwks.      t  /6 

Poptv^esa-Bn^Bh    and    Bn^lish-Pprta^es^      I>io- 
iionary. 

Indading  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering, 
ftc,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noon.    By  Alfrbd 

Elwbs.     Fourth  Edition,  revised £5/0 

%*  Or  with  th€  Grammak,  7/0- 

Animal  Physios, 

Handbook  of.    By  Dionvsius  Lardnkr,  D.C.L.    With  530  Illustrations. 

In  One  Vol.  (73a  pagesX  cloth  boards T/S 

%*  S0ld  also  in  Twt  Pmrts,  as  follows:— 
Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnsr.    Part  I.,    Chapters  I.— VII.     A-fO 
Animal  Pmysics.     By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  1 1. ,  Chapters  V 1 1 1.— XVI 1 1. 

3/0 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING,   ETC. 


THE   MECHANICAL   ENQINEER'5   POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprisuis  Tables,  FonnuUe,  Rules,  and  Data :  A  Handy  Book  of  Reference 
for  Daily  Use  in  Engineering  Practice.  By  D.  Kinnbak  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  H.  H.  P.  Powles, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  Small  8vo,  700  pp.,  bound  in  flexible  Leather  Cover, 
rounded  comers.  [/usi  Published.    Net    S/Q 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS :— MATHEMATICAL  TABLES.— MEASUREMENT  OF  SURFACSS 
ANB    SOLIDS.— ENGLISH  WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES.— FRENCH   METRIC  WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASURES.— Foreign  Weights  and  Measures.— Moneys.— Specific  GRAvrrY, 
Weight,  and  Volume.— Manufactured  metals.— Steel  Pipes.— Bolts  and  Nuts.— 
SUNDRY  Articles  in  wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  Copper.  Brass,  Lead.  Tin.  Zinc- 
Strength  OP  Materials.  — Strength  of  Timber.— Strength   of  Cast  iron.— 

strength  of  wrought  iron.— strength  of  stbei tensile  strength  of  copper, 

Laad,  &c— Resistance  of  Stones  and  other  Building  Materials.— Riveted  Joints 
IN  Boiler  plates.— boiler  shells.— wire  ropes  and  Hemp  Ropes.— Chains  and 
CHAIN  Cables.— Framing.— Hardness  of  Metals,  Alloys,  and  Stones.— Labour  of 
animXls.— mechanical  principles.— CRAvmr  and  Fall  op  bodies.— accelbratinc 
and  Retarding  forces.- Mill  gearing,  shafting,  &c— Transmission  of  Motive 
power.— Heat.— Combustion  :  fuels.— Warming,  Ventilation.  Cooking  Stoves.- 

Steam steam  Engines  and   boilers.— Railways.— tramways.— Steam  Ships.— 

Pumping  steam  engines  and  pumps.— coal  Gas,  gas  Engines,  &c.— air  in  Motion, 
—compressed  air.— Hot  Air  Engines.— Water  Power.— Speed  of  cutting  tools. 
—<:oLOURS.— electrical  engineering. 

**  Mr.  dark  mantfcwH  what  b  an  Innate  peicepdon  of  what  b  Ukdy  to  be  oaeAil  in  a  pockai. 
book,  and  ha  b  reaOj  onriTalled  in  the  an  of  condensation.  It  b  vcty  difficult  to  hit  upon  any 
pierhanirBl  engineenn^  sabject  concerning  which  thb  work  suppUes  no  infonnatk>n,  and  tiM 
WEceOent  index  at  the  end  ados  to  its  utilitv.  In  one  word,  It  b  an  esceadinfiy  handy  and  efficiant 
cool,  posMssed  of  which  the  engineer  wul  be  saved  many  a  wearisome  calculation,  or  yet  more 
«reafiiome  hunt  through  Taiious  text-books  and  tnatises,  and,  as  such,  we  can  heartily  lecommand 
It  to  our  readarL"— 7%«  £n£i>i*er. 

"It  would  be  found  difficult  to  compwMa  more  matter  within  a  rimllar  omipaas,  or  produce  a 
book  of  700  pagea  whkh  should  be  mora  compact  or  couTeniant  for  pocket  rawrence.  .  .  .  Will 
be  appreciated  Dy  mechanical  engineers  of  all  rlMser  ■  "—PracUcai  Enrifutr, 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ^  SON'S  CATALOGUE, 


MR.  HUTTON'S    PRACTICAL   HANDBOOKS. 


THB   W0RK5'  MANAQER'5   HANDBOOK. 

Comprising  Modern  Rules.  Tables,  and  DaU.  For  Eneineers,  Millwrights 
and  Boiler  Makers ;  Tool  Makers,  Machinists,  and  MetxU  Workers ;  IroD  una 
Brass  Founders,  &c  By  W.  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Author  of  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Handbook."  Sixth  Edition,  carelully 
Revised,  and  Enlarged.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  medium  8vo,  stroagly 
bound 16/0 

P^*  Tks  Author  having  compiUd  RuUs  and  Daia/or  his  own  mm  m  a  grtai 
varU^  of  modsru  tnginurin^  work,  and  having  found  hti  notts  •xtrtntly  usafml, 
dseidsd  to  publish  thsm — rtvtstd  to  dots — btlitvmg  that  a  practical  work,  suit$a  to 

thS  DAILY  RBQUIKBMKNTS  Of  MODBRN  KNGINBKRS,  WOUld  OS  faVOUrobly  rtcHvsd, 

"  Of  this  edition  we  may  repeat  the  apptedatlTe  remarks  we  nuide  upon  the  first  and  third. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  latter  very  conaaerable  modifications  hare  been  made,  although  the 
total  number  of  pages  remains  almost  the  lome.  It  is  a  rery  usefiil  collection  of  rules,  tabiM,  and 
workshop  and  drawing  office  data."— TAc  Ettgltittr,  Mar  lo,  tSM. 

"  The  author  treats  every  subject  firom  the  p<^t  of  view  ot  one  who  has  collected  workshop 
notes  for  application  In  workshop  practice,  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  or  literary  aspect.  Thie 
volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  or  information  which  Is  gained  only  by  practical  experience, 
and  is  seldom  written  in  books."—  The  Sii£im*er,  June  5,  i88<. 

"  The  Tolume  Is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  brimful  with  engineer's  notes,  memoranda,  and 
rales,  and  well  worthy  of  bdog  on  erery  mechanical  engineer's  bookshelC''— JifMJhm^ice/  fy*rU. 

"  The  information  is  precisely  that  likely  to  be  reauired  In  practice.  .  .  .  The  work  fotms 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  library  not  only  of  the  woivs'  manager,  but  of  any  one  connected  wllb 
general  engineering."— Af/M<M^  journal, 

"  Brimful  of  useftil  iofomiatian,  stated  in  ■  condse  form,  Mr.  Mutton's  books  have  met  ■ 
w  want  among  engineers.  The  book  miut  proTe  extremely  useful  to  every  practical  naa 
tng  a  Qo^J'—FractUal  Emgifutr, 

THE    PRACTICAL   ENQINEER'5   HANDBOOK. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Modem  Engines  and  Boilers,  Marine,  Locomotive, 
and  Stationary.  And  containing  a  large  collection  of  Rules  and  Practical 
Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice  in  Designing  and  Constructing  all  kinds  of 
Engines,  Bouers,  and  other  Engineering  work.  The  whole  constitutmg  a  com* 
prehensive  Key  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  (Hher  Examinations  for  Certificates 
of  Competency  in  Modem  McHchanical  Engineering.  By  Walter  S.  Hutton, 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Ennneer,  Author  of  "  The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook 
for  Engineers,"  ftc.  With  upwards  of  490  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    Medium  8vo,  nearly  560  pp.,  strongly  bound.    18/0 

W^  This  Work  is  dssignsd  as  a  companion  to  ths  Author's  "Works' 
Manager's  Handbook."  It  posstssss  many  mw  and  original  features,  and  con- 
tains, likt  its  pnd*csssor,  a  quantity  of  mattsr  not  originally  intsndsd  for  publication 
but  colUctsd  oy  ths  Author  for  his  own  uss  in  tht  construction  of  a  grsat  varitty  of 

MODKRN  ENGINKKRING  WoRK. 

Ths  information  is  given  in  a  condenssd  and  conciss  form,  and  is  illustrattd  by 
upwards  of  490  Engravings ;  and  comprists  a  quantity  of  tabulated  matter  of  great 
value  to  aU  engaged  in  designing,  constructing,  or  estimating  for  Engines,  Boilms, 
«m/ OTHER  Engineering  Work. 

"  We  have  kept  it  at  handler  several  weeks,  referring  to  It  as  occasion  arose,  and  we  have  not 
on  a  single  occasion  consulted  its  pages  without  finding  the  hifocmation  of  which  we  were  In  quast" 
^AtkeMOMtH. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  practical  handbook,  which  no  engineer  can  go  through  without  laandof 
something  that  will  be  of  service  to  him."— Afan'fM  Enginttr. 

"  An  excellent  book  of  reference  for  engineers,  and  a  valuable  text-book  for  rtudcnta  of 
engineering.  "—>S<-orxwMM. 

"  Thu  valuable  manual  embodies  the  resulu  and  experience  of  the  leading  autbofitias  ob 
nechanlcal  engineering."— ^Mtf.A'M^  Sous. 

"  The  author  has  collected  together  a  surprising  quantity  of  rules  and  practical  data,  and  \m 
shown  much  judgment  in  the  selections  he  has  made.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  is 
one  of  the  roost  useful  of  its  kind  publisbed,  and  will  be  a  very  popular  compendium."— ^nfiMf^- 

"  A  mass  of  information  set  down  in  simple  language,  and  in  such  a  iorm  that  it  can  be  udy 
referred  to  at  any  time.  The  matter  Is  uniformly  good  and  weD  chosen,  and  is  greatly  eluddatad 
by  the  illustrations.  The  book  will  find  its  way  on  to  most  engineers'  shelves,  where  it  will  nok  as 
one  of  the  most  useAil  books  of  reference."- ./VwrMra/  Enginetr. 

**  Full  of  useftil  hxformatlon,  and  should  be  found  on  the  oflice  ihelf  of  aU  practical  en|iiMert. 
'^nghsA  Muhanii. 


MECHANICAL 'ENGINEERING,  &c. 


MR.  HUTTON'S   PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS-c<M<<MMi. 


STEAM   BOILER   C0N5TRUCTI0N. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Engineers,  Boiler-Makers,  and  Steam  Users. 
Containing  a  large  Collection  of  Rules  and  Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice 
in  the  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  of  all  Kinds  of  Stationary,  Loco- 
motive, and  Marine  Steam-Boilers.  By  Waltbr  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"  "The 
Practical  Engineer's  Handbook,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  and  Enlarged.  Medium  8vo,  over  680  pages, 
cloth,  strongly  bound.  [Jwi  Published.    \  8/0 

M^  This  Work  is  issued  in  conHnuatum  of  the  Series  0/  Handbooks  written 
byiheA  uthor,  vis. :—"  Thb  Works'  Manager's  Handbook  "  and  "  The  Practical 
Enginser's  Handbook,"  which  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  enginurs  for  the 
practical  nature  of  their  information ;  and  is  consequently  written  in  the  same  style 
as  those  works. 

The  Author  believes  that  the  concetUration,  in  a  convenient  form  for  ea^y 
reference^  of  such  a  large  amount  of  thoroughly  practical  in/ormatum  on  Steam- 
Boilers,  wiu  be  of  considerable  service  to  thou  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  he  trusts 
the  book  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  as  favourable  a  reception  as  has  been  accorded  to 
its  predecessors. 

**  One  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  books  on  boQers  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  Infor. 
matktn  is  of  the  riffht  kind.  \n  a  simple  and  accessible  fonn.  So  far  as  generation  is  concerned,  this 
li,  tmdoubtedly.  the  standard  book  on  steam  mc\icn.''—EUctrical  Review. 

"  Every  aecail,  both  in  boiler  design  and  management,  U  clearly  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
vohime  shows  that  boiler  construction  has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  exact 
•dances ;  and  such  a  book  is  of  the  utmost  value  tottM/tHtU  sitcie  Engineer  and  Works  Manager." 
^Marine  Engituer. 

"  There  has  long  been  room  for  a  modem  handbook  on  steam  boilers ;  there  Is  not  that  room 
now,  because  Mr.  Hutton  has  fiUed  It.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  for  those  who  are  occupied 
in  the  construction,  design,  selection,  or  use  of  boilers."— ^«viM<«r. 

"  The  book  is  of  so  important  and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  must  find  its  way  faito  the 
ibcailes  of  every  one  interested  in  boiler  using  or  boiler  manufacture  if  they  wish  to  be  thorougiily 
informed.  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  Us  contents."— iAtcAitfMry 
Market. 

PRACTICAL   MECHANIC5'    W0RK5H0P   COMPANION. 

Comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  Rules  and  FormuUe  in  Mechanical 
Science,  with  numerous  'Tables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calculated  Results  for 
Fadlitatine  Mechanical  Operations.  By  Wiluam  Tbmplkton,  Author  of 
"  The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant,"  &c,  &c  Eighteenth  Edition,  Revised, 
Modernist,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  Walter  S.  Hittton,  C.E.,  Author 
of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,'^  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Hand- 
book,"  &C.  Fcap.  Bvo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with  8  Plates  and  upwards  of  350  IIlus. 
trative  Diagrams,  strongly  bound  for  workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear .    QIQ 

"  In  its  modernised  form  Hutton's  *  Templeton '  should  have  a  wide  sale,  for  it  contains  much 
vahiable  information  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use.  and  not  a  few  tables  and  notes  which 
he  might  look  for  in  vain  In  other  works.  This  modernised  edition  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  leamed  to  value  the  original  editions  of  *  Templeton.'"— £fl^/»f A  Mechanic. 

"  It  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  aie 
a  p«at  many  men  who,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  lue  to  this  little  book."— ^KAUtnjf 
Nerms. 

"  This  fomlliar  text-book— well  known  to  all  mechanics  and  engineers— is  of  essential  service 
to  the  every-day  requirements  of  engineers,  millwrights,  and  the  various  trades  connected  with 
engineering  ana  building.  The  new  modernised  eduion  is  worth  its  weifl^ht  in  goid."—BttiltUii£ 
New*.    (Second  Notice.! 

"  This  weO-known  and  largely-used  book  contains  information,  brought  up  to  date,  of  the 
sort  so  useAil  to  the  foreman  and  draughtsman.  So  much  fresh  information  has  been  introduced  as 
to  constitute  it  practically  a  new  book.  It  will  be  lazvely  used  in  the  office  and  workshop."— 
Meckanicat  IVorid. 

"The  publishers  wisely  entrusted  the  task  of  revision  of  this  popular,  valuable,  and  useful 
book  to  Mr.  Hutton,  than  whom  a  more  competent  man  they  could  not  have  found."— /r«w. 


BNQINEER'5   AND  MILLWRIQHT'5  A55I5TANT. 

A  Collection  of  Useful  Tables,  Rules,  and  Data.    By  William  Templbton. 
Eighth  Edition,  with  Additions.    x8mo,  cloth 2/6 


''Occupies  a  foremost  place  among  books  of  this  Und.     A  mors  suitable  present  to  an 
■ppieatice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly  be  made.'*-^Mi:Mii'»^  News, 

"*  A  deeervedly  popular  work.    It  should  be  in  the  *  drawer '  of  every  mecaaDk.*--J?fif  MrA 

A  « 


4  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  S*  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 

THB  MECHANICAL  ENOINEER'5  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

For  Machine  and  Boiler  Construction.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  GsNntAi. 
Enginbbking  Data.  Part  II.  Boilsk  Construction.  With  51  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Nelson  Folsy,  M.I.N. A.  Second  Jlditioo, 
Revised  throuff;hout  and  much  Enlarged.    Folio,  half-bound .    ^iet 


PART  I.— Measures.— CiRCUMPBRBNCFS  and  areas,  &c..  Squarbs,  Cubbs, 
Fourth  powers.— square  and  cube  Roots.— surface  op  tubes.— rbcifrocaxs — 
LocARnnMS.  — Mensuration.— Specific  GRAvrriBS  and  Weights.- work  anx> 
POWER.  — Heat.— Combustion.— Expansion  and  Contraction.— Expansion  of 
Gases.— STEAM.— Static  Forces.— GRAvrrATioN  and  attraction.— Motion  ani> 
Computation  op  Resulting  Forces.— Accumulated  work.— Centre  and  radius 
op  Gyration.— Moment  op  inertia.— Centre  op  Oscillation.— ELBCTRicrnr.— 
Strp.ngth  op  Materials.— Elasticity.— Test  Sheets  op  Metals.— Friction.— 
Transmission  op  Power.— Flow  op  Liquids.— Flow  op  Gases.- air  Pumps.  Surpacb 
Condensers,  &c— Speed  of  Steamships.— Propellers.— Cutting  Tools.— Flanges. 
—COPPER  Sheets  and  tubes.— screws.  Nuts,  bolt  heads,  &e.— Various  Recipbs 
AND  Miscellaneous  Matter.— With  DIAGRAMS  for  Valve^Gear.  belting  and 
ropes.  Discharge  and  suction  Pipes,  screw  Propellers,  and  copper  Pipes. 

PART  II.— treating  of  Power  op  Boilers.- Useful  Ratios.— Notes  on 
Construction.  —  Cylindrical  Boiler  Shells.  —  Circular  Furnaces.  —  Flat 
plates.— stays.  —  girders.— screws.  —  hydrauuc  tests.  —  riveting.  —  boilbr 
setting.  chimneys.  and  mountings.— fuels.  &c.— examples  of  boilers  and  speeds 
of  steamships.— nominal  and  normal  horse  power.— with  diagrams  for  all 
BOILBR  Calculations  and  Drawings  of  many  varieties  op  boilers. 

"  Mr.  Foley  is  weU  fitted  to  compQe  such  a  work.  The  diagrams  are  a  great  featnie  of  the 
work.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Foley  has  produced  a  volume  which  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  the 
desixe  of  the  author  and  become  IncUspensabtB  to  all  mechanical  engineers."— AfaWfM  Bttgituer. 

"  We  have  carefiiDy  examined  this  work,  and  pronounce  it  a  most  escdlent  reteeoce  book 
for  the  use  of  marine  engineers. ''—5'«<''»Mi^  ^American  Society  0/ Naval  Bngitutrs. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON   THE  STEAM   ENGINE. 

With  a  Supplement  on  Gas  Engines  and  Part  II.  on  Heat  £nginxs.  By 
T.  M.  GooDEVB,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London  ;  Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  "  The 
Elements  of  Mechanism,"  &c.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    6/0 

"  Professor  Goodere  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  which  wiU  bear  compaifaoo 
with  anything  written  by  Huxlejr  or  Marwell.  and  we  can  award  it  no  higher  praise. "—EnginMr. 

"  Mr.  Coodeve's  text-book  is  a  work  of  which  every  j'oung  engineer  should  possess  himself." 
-^Mining  youmal, 

ON    GAS   ENGINES. 

With  Appendix  describing  a  Recent  Engine  with  Tube  Igniter.     By  T.  M. 

Goodbye,  M.A.    Cxown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

"  Like  all  Mr.  Goodeve's  writings,  tlie  present  is  no  exceptkm  in  point  of  general  exoeDaice. 
It  Is  a  valualile  little  volume."— irMrAan^:^/  World, 

GAS   AND   OIL    ENGINE   MANAGEMENT. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Users  and  Attendants,  being  Notes  on  Selection, 
Construction,  and  Management  By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I  M.E.,  A.M.I.C.E. 
Author  of  '*  Woodworking  Machinery,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

U^t  Published.    Net  3/6 

THE   GAS-ENGINE    HANDBOOK. 

A  Manual  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Designer  and  the  Engineer.  By  E.  W. 
Roberts,  M.E.   With  Forty  Full-page  Engravings.  Small  Fcap.  8vo,  leather. 

A  TREATISE   ON   STEAM   BOILERS. 

Their  Strength,  Construction,  and  Economical  Wcvklng.    By  R.  Wilson,  CE. 

Fifth  Edition,     xamo,  cloth 6/0 

**  The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers. "—lifviMMr. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  COMPANION 

of  Areas,  Circumferences,  Decimal  Equivalents,  in  inches  and  feet,  milUmetra, 

auares,  cubes,  roots,  &c. ;  Strength  of  Bolts,  Weight  of  Iron,  &c. ;  Wetghti, 
eastires,  and  other  Data.    Also  Practical  Rules  for  Engine  Proportions.   By 
R.  Edwards,  M.Inst.CE.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3/^ 

"A  very  useful  little  volume.     It  contains  many  tables,  dasdlSed  data  and  mamwudi 
geneiaUy  uaeftil  to  engineers."— ^iv^wmt. 


"Whatltpiofeasas  to  be.  'a  handy  office  companioD,' givtag In  a SDcdnct  fbtm,  a  vailaty of 
information  Hkeiy  to  be  feqnirad  by  mechanical  niigineen  In  their  avenrday  office  woik."— MUMn. 


MECHANICAL  BNGINBBRING,  S<. 


A   HANDBOOK  ON   THE   5TEAM   ENGINE. 

With  especial  Reference  to  Small  and  Medium-siied  Engines.  For  the  Use  of 
Engine  Makers,  Mechanical  Draughtsmen,  Engineering  Students,  and  users 
of  Steam  Power.  By  Herman  Habdbr,  C.E.  Translated  from  the  German 
with  additions  and  alterations,  by  H.  H.  P.  Powlbs,  A.M.I.C.E..  M.I.M.E. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  With  nearly  i,ioo  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth JVr/     7/6 

"  A  perfect  enc^lopaedla  ef  the  steam  ensine  and  its  detaOs,  and  one  which  must  take  a  pav< 
aaaaant  jEMce  in  En^hsh  (frawinc-oifices  and  worksbops."— ^  Fvrtman  Patttm-maktr. 

"  Thb  is  an  excellent  book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  coo* 

Stsuctlon  and  design  of  medium-sized  stationary  engines.  ...  A  careful  study  of  its  contents  and 

I  the  atiangement  of  the  sections  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probably  no  other  book  lilce  It 

I  Id  thte  country.    The  volume  aims  at  showing  the  results  of  practical  expenence,  and  It  certainly 

■  amy  claim  a  complete  achievement  of  this  idea.  "—Naturt. 

}  ."  There  can  t»e  no  question  as  to  its  value.    We  cordially  commend  it  to  all  concerned  In  the 

design  and  construction  of  the  steam  engine."— A/ccAam^-a/  fforid. 

'  BOILER   AND    FACTORY   CHIMNEYS. 

Their  Draught-Power  and  Stability.  With  a  cbu>ter  on  Lightning  Condition. 
By  Robert  Wilson,  A.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  &c 

'  Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/8 

A  vahiable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  buikllng."—  TJU  BuUtUr, 

BOILER  MAKER'5  READY  RECKONER  &  A55I5TANT. 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use  of  Platers, 
Smiths,  and  Riveters.  By  John  Courtney.  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark, 
\l  I.C.E.    Fourth  Edition,  480  pp.,  with  140  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  half* 

bound 7/0 

••No  woikman  or  apprentice  shouki  be  without  this  book."— /rvM  Trad*  CirctUar. 

REFRIGERATION,  COLD    STORAGE,  &  ICE-MAKING: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  and  Science  of  Refrigeration.  By  A.  J. 
Wallis-Tayler,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Author  ot  '*  Refrigeraung  and  Ice-Making 
Machinery."  600  ppw,  with  360  Illustrations.   Medium  8vo,  cloth.  Het  1 6/0 

"  The  author  has  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  and  production  of  such  an  Impor- 
tant  work  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  lar^e  body  of  readeis,  for  it  leaves  out  nothing  that  would  in 
any  way  be  of  value  to  those  interested  m  the  subject."— 5iSMmjAf>|. 

"No  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  Imndle  the  mammoth  preserving  installations  of  these  latter  days 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  hook.." -^Glasstrw  Herald. 

THE  POCKET  BOOK  OP  REFRIGERATION  AND  ICE- 

MAKINQ. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Wallis-Tayler,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Author  of  "  Refrigerating 
and  Ice-making  Machinery,"  &c.    Small  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  Fttiiisked.    NetZl^ 

REFRIGERATING    &    ICE-MAKING    MACHINERY. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Persons  Employing  Refrigerating 
and  Ice-Making  Installations,  and  others.  By  A.  J.  wallis-Tatlbr, 
A.-M.  Inst.  CE.    Third  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .        .     7/6 

*'  Practical,  explicit,  and  profusely  illustrated."— <rAu;f0W  Herald. 

*'  We  recommend  the  book,  which  gives  the  cost  of  various  systems  and  Illustrations  showing 
trtmf**  ^  pans  of  machinery  and  general  arrangements  of  complete  instaUations."— ^xAUirr. 
"*        ••  Hay  be  recommended  as  a  useful  description  of  the  machinery,  the  processes,  and  of  the 


r  t-t%.  fiC**'»>  *°<*  Ubulated  physics  of  refrigerating.    It  is  one  of  the  best  conpttatioos  on  the 

eN^l^^^l^'^^  ESTIMATES,  C05T5,  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

A  Guide  to  Commercial  Engineering.  With  numerous  examples  of  Estimates 
jtnd  Costs  of  Millwright  Work,  Miscellaneous  Productions,  Steam  Engines  and 
5team  Boilers;  and  a  Section  on  the  Preparation  of  Costs  Accounts.  By 
A  Gbneral  Manager.  Second  Ekiition.  8vo,  cloth 1 2/0 

<•  Tl>^  ^  '"^  excellent  and  very  useful  book,  covering  subject-matter  In  constant  reouWtkm  In 
Morton  and  workshop.  .  .  .  The  book  is  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  young  engineer,  but 

7  ^^  iijrimaTn  department  of  every  works."— i9w«iirfirr. 

t^.^Stf^  accord  the  work  naqoalified  praisau  The  Infonaatloa  b  given  in  ■  plalB,  stralghtiMward 
,  ^iid  bean  throngboot  evidence  of  the  Intlinate  pnctkal  acquafaitaace  of  the  author  with 
vTo^^of  conunerdal  engineering."— lAcAsnAie/  W9rtd^ 


6  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  S*  SON'S  CATALOGVB. 
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HOISTINQ    MACHINERY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Construction 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Types  of  Cranes  in  Use.  By  Joseph 
Horner,  A.M.I.M.E.,  Author  of  **  Pattern- Making,"  and  other  Works. 
Crown  8vo,  with  215  Illustrations,  including  Folding  Plates,  cloth. 

[  /ust  Publishtd.     Net  7/6 

AERIAL  OR  WIRE-ROPE  TRAMWAY5. 

Their  Construction  and  Management.  By  A.  /.Wallis-Tatlkx,  A.M.  Iiist.C.B. 

With  8x  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"This  b  in  its  way  an  excellent  rolume.  Without  roinf  into  the  minutiae  of  the  subject.  U 
yet  lajrs  before  its  readers  a  very  i^ood  exposition  of  the  vanous  systems  of  rope  transmission  in  use, 
and  ilnts  as  well  not  a  little  valuable  information  atwut  their  working,  repair,  and  management. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  useful  general  treatise  on  the  subject."— /%«  En^neer. 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  POWER-CARRIAGES  FOR  COMMON 

ROAD5. 

By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tatlkk,  A.  M.  InsL  CE.,  Author  of  "Modem  Cycles,*' 
&c.     axa  pp.,  with  76  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    ....    4/6 

"  The  book  is  dearly  expressed  throughout,  and  Is  Just  the  sort  of  work  that  an  engineer 
thinkinf^  of  turning  Us  anentfon  to  motor-carriage  work,  would  do  weU  to  read  as  a  preliminary 
to  startmg  operations."— fM^Mcn'Mif'. 

PLATING    AND   BOH.ER  MAKING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Workshop  Operations.  By  Joseph  G.  Hornbr, 
A.M.I.M.E.    380  pp.  with  338  Illustrations.    Crown  8to,  cloth  7/6 

"  This  work  is  characterised  by  that  evidence  of  ckM*  acquaintance  with  workshop  methods 
which  wiU  render  the  book  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  ptaracal  hand.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  commending  the  woik  as  a  serviceable  and  practical  handbook  on  a  subject  which  has  not 
hitherto  received  much  attention  from  those  qualified  to  deal  with  it  in  a  satmactory  mannec."— 
Mechanical  IVorUL 

PATTERN    MAKING. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  embracing  the  Main  Types  of  Engineering  Constructioo, 
and  including  Gearing,  Engine  Work,  Sheaves  and  Pulleys,  Pipes  and  Columns, 
Screws,  Machine  Parts^  Pumps  and  Cocks,  the  Moulding  of  Patterns  in  Loam 
and  Greensand,  estimating  the  weight  of  Castings  &c  By  Joseph  G.  Hornkr, 
A.M.I.M.E.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  486  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Net  7/6 

**  A  well-wTitten  technical  guide,  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  understands  and  has  prac- 
tised what  he  has  written  about.  .  .  .  We  conually  recommend  it  to  engineering  students,  young 
Jonmeymen,  and  others  desirous  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pattern-making. "— ^ wirfir. 

"  An  excellent  vatk  mecum  for  the  apprentice  who  deSres  to  become  master  M  his  trade." 
—BnflUh  Mechanic. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING   TERMS 

(Lockwood's  Dictioiuury  of).    Embracing  those  current  in  the  Drawing  Office, 


Pattern  Shop,  Foundry,  Fitting,  Turning,  Smiths',  and  Boiler  Shops,  &c.   Com* 

¥  rising  upwards  of  6,000  Definitions.    Edited  by  J.  G.  Hornbr,  A.M.I.M.E. 
bird  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  .        .    Net  7/6 

"  Just  the  sort  of  handy  (Uctionary  required  by  the  various  trades  engaged  in  mechanical  en- 
flneerlng.  The  practical  engineering  pupil  will  find  the  book  of  great  value  m  his  studies,  and  every 
foreman  engineer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  cofY"— Building  News. 

TOOTHED   GEARING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Offices  and  Workshops.  By  J.  Hornkr,  A.M.I.M.E. 

With  184  lUtistrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

"  We  give  the  book  our  unqualified  pnlse  for  its  thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  recoomiend 
it  to  all  Interested  as  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  yet  wiittaa."— JWccAan^o/  H'ertd. 

PIRE5,    PIRE-ENGINE5,    AND    PIRE    BRIGADES. 

With    a   History  of  Fure-Engines,    their  Construction,   Use,  and  Manage* 
ment;   Foreign  Fire  Systems;    Hints  on  Fire- Brigades,  &c.     By  C.  F.  T. 

Young,  C.E.    8vo,  cloth AX  4t. 

"  To  such  of  onr  readen  as  are  Interested  in  the  suliject  of  firas  and  fin  appaiatna  we  can 
BOM  heattfly  commend  thta  book."— fiv'fiMrffv* 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  S-e. 


ATRIAL  NAVIQATION.  ^.«-ais. 

A  Practical  Handbcok  on  the  Construction  of  Dirigible  Balloons,  Aero»«oh 
Aeroplanes,  and  Aeremotors.      By    Frbderick  Walkbr,  C.E.,  a*"^ 
Member  of  the  Aeronautic  Imtitute.    With  104  Illuslrauons.    Large  ^VJa 
8vo,  cloth A#r     #'« 


STONE-WORKING    MACHINERY. 


itndMit  <rf  stonwroif— CW*^ 


"  The  book  should  be  In  the  hands  of  erery  mason  or 

"A'capltal  handbook  for  aD  who  manipulate  atone  tor  buDdlnc  of  oniameBtri  tmpom^  - 

PUMPS   AND   PUMPING.  .         . 

A  Handbook  for  Pump  Users.     Bang  Notes  on  Selection,  Cpostroctwo^iind 
Management     By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.B.    Fourth  Ediuon.    Crown 

8vo,croth ^22 

The  matter  b  set  forth  as  concisely  as  poMlble.    In  fkct.  condonsatlonimthw  thjm  «««JJ 
I  been  the  author's  aim  thnuirhout :  vM  he  does  not  seem  to  hare  omitted  anytbing  umv  •" 


oesB  haa  been  the  author's  aim  throughout ;  yet  he  does  not 

"  Thoroughly  practical  and  clearly  written."- C/ojf'trw  Herald, 

MILLING   MACHINES   AND   PROCESSES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Shaping  Metals  by  Rotary  Cutters.  Including 
Information  on  Making  and  Grinding  the  Cutters.  By  Paul  N.  Hashk:ic, 
Author  of  "  Lathe- Work."  With  upwards  of  300  Engravings.   Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth : 12/6 

"  A  new  departure  In  ensfneering  fiterature.  ...  We  can  lecommead  this  work  to  aB  to- 

tereated  in  milling  machines ;  It  is  what  it  profssses  to  be-«  practical  treatise."— Jff»tf*^-     „,^^ 

"  A  capital  andTdiable  book  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  service  t>oth  totbose 

^o  ve  already  acquainted  with  the  process  as  well  as  to  those  who  contemplate  ks  adoptloo.  — 

I>THE-WORK. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances,  and  Processes  employed  in 
the  Art  of  Turning.    By  Paul  N.  Hasluck.     Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth 5/0 

••  Written  by  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  work  ooght  to  be  done,  bot  who  abo  knows  bow 
,0  do  tt<  "^  ^^  ^  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.    To  aUturoers  this  book  would  be  valuable.  — 

Bftt*  ,«  ^e  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  young  engineers.    To  the  amateur  It  will  sbnply  bo 
:.,««luAtrf0*    To  tbe  student  it  wDl  convey  a  great  deJof  uaaAil  Inlormatioo."— ^fV«iMr. 

sCREW"™'*eads, 

^nd  Methods  of  Producing  Them.    With  numerous  Tables  and  oompltte 

Pircciions  for  using  Screw-Cutting  Lathes.    By  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Author 

j,f  "  Lathe- Work,"  &c.    SUth  Edition.    Waistcoat-pocket  sixe      .        .1/6 

..  Fun  °,f,.!2!jSJ"'o™««<>n.  hints  and  practical  crlddsm.    Taps,  dies,  and  screwtac  tools 

^_^--j|y  are  *P«?;«f~  «»<*  their  action  described.  "-.iWrcAoM^*/  H'ttrtd. 

t^^^lx  Is  «»,f  ??P!f*,?,'^'??P*"*"™  o'  ^  »he  details  of  the  screw<utting  lathe ;  In  iKt,  a  mtOtum 
^  00  aii  »h«  subjects  it  treats  upon."-Ca»j>««4fr  and  BuUdtr. 

xi^^^fJt^x?^  MEMORANDA  FOR  ENGINEERS, 

^^^  MECHANICS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ftc. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Francis  Smith.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  including 

gJ^CTKiCAL  lABLBs,  FoRMULiB,  and  MEMORANDA.     Waistcoat-pocket  sixe, 

li^Dpi***^*''  [Just  Published,    1/6 

..  It  wo«^<*'  P!^*^  S*.!^  1!»'*'w"'*  ^°  ^'^^  •  ■"*"  pocket  book  selection  of  notes  and  formulae 

J  ALL  ««^1^l^Jltl^      ^  *°  "^"  •  univerMl  medkine;  but  Mr.  Smiths  walstcoat- 

V>  •»*»  ^ilection  "»2»Sf«\^  hi!!'**'"  "  *  successful  attempt --^H^««r. 

Sc>t**.  Thrbe*  *^5w.SSj?"T^'  seen  of  .70  pa«es  JfuseM  Ihatter  packed  Into  the  dimen- 
i ^^d-case-  S»**ldtng /^rws.  "  a  Y'Stable  pocket  treasuryof  knowledge. "-/nm. 

'^rlcBf   OL^^SARY   OF   TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

P*'    ff«irliab-i^'**"^vi,!!'?*=**-^"K"«^  '•  ^«h  Tables  suitable  for  the  Architectural, 

ISSn««r>°^'  TK??^  &S-""°«'  *°^   Nautical  Professions.      By  John  James 

l,S:rt»*'     ^°|'^  ^"'o°.  «»  pp.    Waistcoat-pocket  sise,  limp  leather    1/6 

^f .  *««y  ^?rti  woS'S»£fJ^f!L'^°"«P?"***»"^ »°  F«nc«  «nd  England  to  ha^e 


8  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  S»  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 

THE   ENQINBER'S   YEAR   BOOK   FOR   1904. 

Comprising  Formake,  Roles,  Tables,  Datm  and  Memonuida  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Marine  and  Mine  Engineering.  By  H.  R.  Kkmpb,  A.M.  Inst.  CE., 
M.I.E.E.,  Principal  Technical  Officer,  Engineer-in-Chief*s  Office,  General  Post 
Office,  London,  Author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  "The 
Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book, "  &c.  With  x,ooo  Illustrations,  neciallj 
Engraved  for  the  work.    Crown  8vo,  900  pp.,  leather.    [Just  Fublishta,    8/0 

**  Kempe's  Year  B  >ok  raaHy  requires  no  commendatioii.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  Is  videljr 
known,  and  ic  is  used  by  engineers  tbe  world  over.'  •7'A«  itmfitieer. 

"The  volume  Is  distliictljr  in  advance  of  most  similar  pubHcatloos  In  this  countty.*— 
Bmgifueriuf. 

"  This  valuable  and  weO-deslKned  book  of  leferance  meets  the  demands  of  all  deicftptfcws  of 
angtneets.">^Seter^jr  RtvUm. 

**  Teems  with  np-to-date  Infocmatloa  la  every  bfinch  of  engtaMerlng  and  ooiistnictloB.*» 


**Tbe  needs  of  the  engteeering  pnfssrion  ooold  hardly  be  soppllad  la  amoco  admlnbia, 
complete  and  convenient  form.  To  say  that  it  mere  than  susttlns  aD  comparisons  is  praise  of  the 
highest  sort,  and  that  may  Justly  be  saldof  it."— lAM^Mtf'  y»ummL 

"  There  is  certainqr  room  for  the  newcomer,  which  supplies  oxplanatloos  and  dlrectlai 
weD  as  formulae  and  UblM.  It  daserves  to  become  one  of  tbe  most  luccesiftd  of  the  tecl 
annuals. "— W  rcMiecL 

**  Brings  together  with  great  SkDl  all  tint  technical  Infoimatloo  which  an  engineer  has  to  1 
day  by  day.    It  is  in  every  way  admlnbly  equipped,  and  is  sure  to  prove  succea>luL"-%SoMn«MM. 

"  The  up.to-datenes8  of  Mr.  Kempeli  compilation  is  a  quality  that  will  not  be  lost  on  the  busy 
people  for  iriiom  the  work  is  intended.  ".-(rAuirvw  Herald, 

THE    PORTABLE   ENGINE. 

A  Practical  Manoal  on  its  Construction  and  Management.  For  the  use 
of  Owners  and  Users  of  Steam  Eng^les  generally.  By  William  Dvsom 
Wansbrouch.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth     ........    8/6 


**  This  is  a  work  of  value  to  those  who  use  steam  machinery.  .  .  .  Should  be  lead  by  every 
one  wlio  has  a  steam  engine,  on  a  farm  or  etoewhera.  "—JUsrA  Ltuu  Bxprtss. 

IRON    AND   STEEL. 

A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  ready, 
useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Ironmasters  and  their  Stock-takera : 
Managers  of  Bar^  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rolling  Mills;  Iron  and  Metal 
Founders;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders;  Mechanical.  Mining,  and  Cod* 
suiting  Engineers ;  Aichitects,  extractors.  Builders,  &c  By  Charlks  Hoaxb, 
Author  of^'The  Slide  Rule,"  &C.    Ninth  Edition,    jamo,  leather        .    6/0 

CONDENSED   MECHANICS. 

A  Selection  of  Formulse,  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  or  the  Use  of  Engineering 
Studenu,  &C.    By  W.  G.  C.  Hughes,  A.M.I.CE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    2/6 

"  The  book  is  weD  fitted  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  examination  and  wish  to  refresh 
their  knowledge  by  going  through  their  fonnuiae  again.  —Mariau  Bngimer, 

THE   SAFE    USE   OF   STEAM. 

Containing  Rules  for  Unprofeasioiud  Steam  Users.    By  an  Enginkbr.    Seventh 

Edition.    Sewed 6d. 

"  If  steam-oseis  would  but  leara  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  exploafons  would  become 
sens  itlaas  by  their  nuAtf."'-Bnglisk  Metkanic. 

THE    CARE   AND    MANAGEMENT   OF    STATIONARY 

ENQINES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Men-in-charge.  By  C.  Hvrst.  Crown  8vo.  NefilQ 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 

The  Aatobioerwhy  of  an  Old  Locomotive  Engine.  By  Robert  Wbathvr* 
BURN,  M.I.M.E.  With  Illnstratioos  and  Portraits  of  Gborgb  and  Robbrt 
Stbpkbnson.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  JVet   2/6 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  Railway  Kn^es 
between  1803  and  1903.  By  Clbmbkt  £.  Strbtton,  CE.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Publishsd.    Net    4/6 

** Students  of  railway  history  and  all  who  are  fatteiestcd  fai  the  evohitlon  of  the  modeia 
locomothre  wlU  find  much  to  attract  and  entertain  fai  thb  vohime  "— TA/  rttmfs. 


MBCHANICAL    ENGINEERING,    &c. 


MODERN   MACHINE   5H0P   TOOLS, 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND  MANIPULATION. 

Including  both  Hand  sind  Machine  Tools.  An  entirely  New  and  Fully 
Illustrated  Work,  treating  this  Subject  in  a  Concise  and  Comprehensive 
Manner.  A  Book  of  Practical  Instruction  io  all  Classes  of  Macnine  Shop 
Practice.  Including  Chapters  on  Filing,  Fitting,  and  Scraping  Surfaces  ;  on 
Drills,  Reamers,  Taps  and  Dies ;  the  Lathe  and  its  Tools  ;  Planers,  Shapers, 
and  their  Tools ;  Milling  Machines  and  Cutters ;  Gear  Cutters  and  Gear 
Cutting ;  Drilling  Machines  and  Drill  Work  ;  Grinding  Machines  and  their 
Work;  Hardening  and  Tempering,  Gearing,  Belting,  and  Transmission 
Machinery;  Useful  Data  and  Tables.  By  William  H.  Van  Drrvoort,  M.E. 
Illustrated  by  673  Engravings  of  Latest  Tools  and  Methods,  all  of  which  are 
fully  described.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  [/ws/  Pubthhtd.     Net  21  /O 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engioeen  in  Quoge  of  Locomodve  Bngiiiies.  By 
MiCHABL  Reynolds,  fonnerly  LooomotiTe  Inspector,  L.  B.  &  S.  C  R. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Inclnding  a  Kbt  to  ths  Locomotivs  Enginb. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  supplied  ■  want,  and  has  mpplM  it  welL  We  can  coofidentlj  vecooio 
mend  the  book  not  onljr  to  ue  practical  drtrer,  but  to  efefyotue  who  takes  an  Interest  hi  the 
perionnance  of  loconiotiTe  engines.  "—7'Ac  Rnglnetr. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  In  the  literatuie  of  the  day.  This  admirable 
practlcai  treatise,  of  the  practical  utility  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  tenns  of  warm  commsadation.'* 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER, 

Ftrenum,  and  Engine-Boy.  Comprising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  IHooeer 
Locomotive  Engines  and  their  Inventors.  By  Michabl  Rbvnolds.  Second 
Edition,  with  Revised  Appendiat.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 4-/6 


"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  thb  book  In  the  poisesrion  of  everyone  in  tlie  kingdom  who  has 
laid,  or  is  to  lay,  hands  00  a  locomotive  engine."— /rvw. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKE5. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 
their  Construction  and  Performance.    By  Michabl  Rktmolds.    8vo,  cloth 

9/0 

"  A  popular  explanation  of  the  different  brakes.  It  wfD  be  of  great  assistance  In  Ibnning 
public  opimon,  and  will  be  ttudied  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  interest  In  the  brake."— ^Mj^iVM 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  Charge  of  Stationary  Engines.    By 

Michabl    Rbynolds.      Sixth    Edition,      with     Plates    and     Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 4-/6 

"The  author^  advice  on  the  vaiioos  pointt  oeated  b  clear  and  practicaL''~~Smg'bt€€riti£' 
"  Our  author  leaves  no  steoe  unturned.    He  is  determined  that  his  readers  shall  not  onljr 
know  something  about  the  stationary  engine,  bat  aU  about  iL'-^ivtacrr. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE. 

Stirring  Adventtues  and    Incidents   in  the   Lives   of  Locomotive   Engine- 
Drivers.    By  Michabl  Rbvnolds.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  1/6 

"  From  first  to  last  perfectly  fitidnating.  WOlde  CoUlns's  most  thrilling  conceptions  are 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  true  incidents,  enrtlew  bi  their  variety,  relied  In  every  page."-^/V#r<* 
Bratsk  MitiL 

THE  ENGINEMAN'5  POCKET  COMPANION, 

And  Practical  Edticator  for  Enginemen,  Boiler  Attendants,  and  Mechanics. 
By  Michabl  Rbynolos.  With  45  Illustrations  and  numerous  Diagrams 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  iBmo,  strongly  bound  for  pocket  wear.  8/6 

"  a  most  meritorious  work,  giving  in  a  succinct  and  practical  form  all  the  information  an 
engioe-niinder  desirous  of  masteruig  the  scientific  principles  of  his  dafly  calling  would  require."— 
J'/u  AMUr. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,    ETC. 
PIONEER   IRRIQATION. 

A  Manual  of  Information  for  Farmers  in  ihe  Colonies.  By  E.  O.  M avitson^, 
Executive  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Bombay.  With  N^umerous 
Plates  and  Diagrams.     Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

[/Mst  ready.    Price  about  7/G  mt. 

Summary  of  Contrnts -.-Value  ok  Irrigation,  and  Sources  of  Watkr 
Supply.— Dams  and  weirs.— Canals.— I'NDiiRr.RouNn  Wathr.— methods  of  Irri- 
gation.—Skwac.h  Irrigation.— I mpf.rial  automatic  sluice  Gates.— Thk  Culti- 
vation OF  Irrigated  crops,  vh.etables.  and  i-kuit  Tkf.rs.— Light  Railwavs 
for  Heavy  Traffic— Useful  Memoranda,  Tables,  and  Data. 

TUNNELLINQ. 

A  Praaical  Treatise.  By  Chaklbs  Prblini,  C.E.  With  additions  by 
Charles  S.  Hill,  C.E.  with  150  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Royal  Z'Vf>. 
cloth Ar#<  1  6/0 

PRACTICAL   TUNNELLINQ. 

Explaining  in  detail  Setting-cot  the  Works,  Shaft-sinktne,  and  Headins-drivinc 
Ranging  the  Lines  and  Levelling  underground,  Sub-Excavating,  Timbering 
and  the  Construction  of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels.  By  F.  W.  Simms, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Further  Extended,  including  the 
most  recent  (1895)  Examples  of  Sub-aqueous  and  other  Tunnels,  by  D.  Kinnbar 
Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E.   With  34  Folding  Plates.  Imperial  8vo,  cfoth   iS2  2s. 

"  Tbe  present  (1896)  edition  has  been  brought  right  up  to  date,  and  is  thus  rendered  a  work  to 
which  ciril  engineeis  ^nerally  should  hare  ready  access,  and  to  which  engineers  who  have  con. 
itruction  wt>rk  can  baraly  afford  to  be  without,  but  which  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profeasioD 
Is  invaluable,  as  from  its  pages  they  can  learn  the  state  to  wiuch  the  science  of  tunnelling  has 
mOMtDui." —Railway  News. 

THE  WATER  5UPPLY  OF  TOWNS  AND  THE  CON- 

STRUCTION   OP   WATBR-WORKS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  Students  of  Engineering. 
By  W.  K.  Burton,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Tokyo 
Water-WOTks.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended.  With  numerous 
Plates  and  Illustrations.    Super-royal  Svo,  buckram.  \Just  Published,   25/0 

I.  INTRODUCTORY.  —  II.  DiFFERBNT  QUALmBS  OP   WATRK.  —  III.  QUANTrTY  OP 

watbr  to  bb  Provided.— IV.  on  ascertaining  whether  a  Proposed  Source  op 
Supply  is  sufficient.— v.  on  Estimating  the  storage  Capacity  rbquirbd 
TO  BE  Provided.— VI.  Classification  op  Water-works.— VII.  Impounding  rbsbr- 
voiRS.— VIII.  Earthwork  Dams.— IX.  masonry  Dam&— X.  the  Purification  op 
Water.— XI.  settling  Reservoirs.— XII.  Sand  Filtration.— Xlll.  purification 
of  Watbr  by  action  of  iron.  Softening  op  Water  by  action  op  Limb,  Natural 
Filtration.— XIV.  Service  or  clean  water  Reservoirs— water  Towers— Stand 
Pipes.— XV.  the  connection  op  settling  Reservoirs.  Filter  Beds  and  Servicb 
Reservoirs.— XVI.  pumping  Machinery.— XVI I.  Flow  of  Water  in  Conduits- 

PIPBS  and  open  channels.— XVIIl.  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS.- XIX.  SPBCIAL  PRO- 
VISIONS FOR   THE   EXTINCTION   OP   FiRB.— XX.  PIPES   FOR    WATER-WORKS.— XXI.  PRB- 

VENTioN  OP  Waste  op  Water.- XXII.  Various  appliances  usbd  in  connection 
WITH  Water-works. 

appendix  I.-  By  PROP.  JOHN  MILNE.  F.R.S.— CONSIDERATIONS  concerning THB 

probable  Effects  op  Earthquakes  on  Watbr-works,  and  the  special  pre- 
cautions TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  EARTHQUAKE  COUNTRIBS. 

APPENDIX  II.     By  JOHN    DE    RIJKE,  CE.— ON  SAND   DUNES  AND  DUNB  SANO  AS 

A  SouRCB  OP  Water  supply. 

"  The  chapter  upon  filtration  of  water  is  very  complete,  and  the  details  of  constractloo  wall 
Illustrated.  .  .  .  Tne  work  should  be  specially  valuable  to  civil  engineers  engaged  in  woric  in 
Japan,  but  the  interest  is  by  no  means  confmed  to  that  locality."— £»^M«rr. 

"  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  practical  commonacnse  shown  In  the  piepantiM  oi 
this  work.  .  .  .  The  plates  and  diagrams  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  gnat  can,  and 
cannot  iail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student."— ^M»^i^. 

RURAL   WATER   5UPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water- 
works for  small  Country  Districts.  By  Allan  Grbbmwbll,  AM.I.CE., 
and  W.  T.  Curry,  A.M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  Second  EditioD, 
Revised.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 5/0 

**  We  consclentioasly  recommend  It  as  a  very  useiUl  book  for  those  concerned  In  obtalainc 
water  for  small  districts,  giving  a  great  deal  of  practical  Informatloa  in  a  smal  Icompaas."— ^wtfAr. 

"  The  volume  contains  valuable  Informatloa  upon  an  matten  connected  witli  wttor  nppljr. 
.    .    .    It  is  full  of  details  on  points  which  are  continually  before  water-works  enginMfs."-/V«Mn. 


CIVtL  BiJGWBBRWG,  SURVEYING,  *c.  ii 


THE   WATER  SUPPLY   OP   CITIE5   AND   T0WN5. 

By  William  Humbbr.  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.,  Aathor  of  "  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron  Bridee  Construction,"  ftc,  &c.  lUostrated  with  50  Doable 
Plates,  X  Single  Plate,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  upwards  of  950  Woodcuts, 
and  containing   400   pp.  of  Text.     Imp.  410,   elegantly    and    substantially 

half-bound  in  morocco JVtt  ^6  6s. 

List  op  Contents.    I.  Historical  Skbtch  op  somb  op  thb  mbans  that  havb 

BBBNAOUPTHD  POfc  1MB  SUPPLY  OP  WaTBR  TO  CiTIBS  AND  TOWNS.— II.  WATBR  AND 
TUB  FORBIGN  MaTTBR  USUALLY  ASSOCIATBO  WITH  rr.—III.  RAINFALL  AND  EVAPORA- 
TION.—IV.  SPRINGS  AND  THB  WaTBR-BBARING  FORMATIONS  OP  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS. 
—V.  MBASURBMBNT  and  BSTIHATION  OP  THB  FLOW  OP  WATBR.— VI.  ON  THB  SBLBCTION 
OP  THB  SOURCB  OP  SUPPLY.— VII.  WBLLS.— VIII.  RBSBRVOIRS.— IX.  THB  PURIFICATION 
OP  WaTBR.— X.  PUMPS.— XI.  PUMPING  MACHINBRY.— XII.  CONDUITS.— XIII.  DISTRIBU- 
TION OP  WATBR. —XIV.  Mbtbrs,  sbrvicb  Pipbs,  and  housb  Fittings.— XV.  Thb  Law 

and  ECONOMY  OP  WATBR-WORKS.— XVI.  CONSTANT  AND  INTBRMITTBNT  SUPPLY.— 
XVII.  DBSCRIPTION  OP  FLATBS.— APPBNDICBS,  GIVING  TABLBS  OP  RATBS  OP  SUPPLY, 
VBLOCITIBS,  Ac.,  &C..  TOGBTHBR  with  SPBCIPICATIONS  of  SBVBRAL  WORKS  ILLUS- 
TRATED.    AMONG    WHICH    WILL    BB    FOUND :     ABBRDBBN,    BiDBPORD,     CANTERBURY, 

DUNDRB,  Halifax,  lambbth,  rothbrham,  Dublin,  and  othbrs. 

"  The  most  systematic  and  Tahiable  work  upon  water  supply  hkherto  produced  in  Engllah,  or 
in  any  other  lanffuage.  Mr.  number's  work  is  characterised  almost  thioughout  by  an 
exhaustiTenesa  much  more  dbtinctlve  of  French  and  German  than  of  English  twhnlcai  traatues." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  ENGINEERING  (1863-6). 

By  Wm.  HuMBER,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.  Containing  148 
I>ouble  Plates,  with  Portraits  and  Copious  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Impl.  410, 
half-morocco.  Price,  complete,  £1 2  1 2t.  ;  or  each  Volume  sold  separately 
at  £3  3t.  per  Volume.     Descriptive  List  of  Contents  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC  POWER  ENGINEERING. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Concentration  and  Transmission  of  Power  by 

Hydraulic  Machinery.     By  G.  Croydon  Marks,  A.M.  Inst.  C£.    With 

nearly  aoo  Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth.  Net  Q/Q 

Summary  of  Contents,  principlbs  of  Hydraulics.— Thb  Flow  of  Water. 
—Hydraulic  prbssurbs.  Material.— tbst  Load  Packings  for  Sliding  Surfaces. 
—Pipe  Joints.— Controlling  Valves.— Platform  Lifts.— Workshop  and  Foundry 
Cranes.— Warehouse  and  Dock  Cranes.— Hydraulic  accumulators.— Presses 
for  Baling  and  other  Purposes.— Sheet  Metal  working  and  Forging  Machinery. 
..-Hydraulic  Rivbttrrs.— Hand,  power,  and  steam  pumps.— Turbines.— Impulse 

Tt^RBINBS.— RBACTION  TURBINES.— DESIGN  OP  TURBINES  IN  DBTAIL.— WATER  WHEELS. 

^Hydraulic  Engines.— Rbcent  Achievements.— Prbssurb  op  Water.— action 
oF  Pumps,  &c. 

"  We  hare  nothing  but  pndse  for  this  thoroaghly  raluable  work.  TIm  aathor  has  ancceeded 
I0  rendering  bis  subject  interesting  as  well  as  InstiuctiTe.'*- /Vw^Moi/  Engimtr. 

**  Can  be  imhesltatingljr  recommended  as  a  useful  and  up-to-date  manual  on  hydrauHc  trans- 
ipjssioa  and  utifisation  of  power."— A/«ctofr^iai/  World 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS,  &  FOl^iVlULiC 

For  Finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and 
Rivers,  with  New  Formulse,  Tables,  and  General  Information  on  Rain-^1. 
Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill 
Power.  By  Tohn  Nbvillb,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with 
additions.     Kamerons  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  14-/0 

•<  It  is,  of  an  English  books  on  the  subject,  the  one  ooarest  to  completeneSB."- ^rcA^irA 

IIVPRAULIC   MANUAL. 

Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and  Explanatory  Text  Intended  as  a  Guide  in 
Uydraulic  Calculations  and  Field  Operations.  By  Lewis  D'A.  Jackson, 
y^othor  of  "Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  "Modem  Metrology,"  &c  Fourth 
^^tion.  Enlarged.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 1 6/0 

••  TH^  author  has  constructed  a  manual  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide 
Y^ggpeh.  of  the  engineer's  profession."— i(M^>uim>y. 

luK'VB^   ENQINEERINQ. 

^^       A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Measurement,  Storage,  Conve3mnce.  and  Utilisa* 

*2  „  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns,  for  Mill  Power,  and  for  other  Purpoaes. 

g^CH^'^i'KsSLAGGiA.M.Inst.C.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.    7/6 

^1^.  «0saU  pnctlcal  treatise  on  the  water  sapply  of  towns,  and  00  some  applications  of  water- 

"  ^*  W0«fc  *■  ^  "**"7  respects  excellent."— iSivifMrr^v 

power.  ^  ^ 
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THE  RECLAMATION  OP  LAND  PROM  TIDAL  WATERS. 

A  Handbook  for  Engmeers,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  o(hera  interested  in 
Works  of  Reclamation.     By  Alkx.  Bbazblsv,  M.Inst.  CE.    8vo,  doth. 

iVr/  10/6 

"  Tb«  book  shows  In  a  concise  wsy  what  has  to  be  done  in  reclaimins^  land  from  the  sea,  and 
the  best  wajr  of  doing  it.  The  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  and  useful  infonnatloa  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  eneineers  encnisted  with  the  enclosure  of  salt  manhes,  and  to  land* 
owners  intending  to  reclaim  land  from  the  ata." ~-rJu  Enginetr. 

'*  The  author  has  carried  out  his  task  sAciently  and  well,  and  his  book  contams  a  laige 
amount  of  information  of  great  service  to  engineers  and  others  interested  in  works  of  reclamation.'* 
—Nature. 

MA50NRY  DAM5   PROM  INCEPTION  TO  COMPLETION. 

Including  numerous  Formula,  Forms  of  Spedficatioo  and  Tender,  Pocket 
Diagram  of  Forces,  &c     For  tbe  use  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.     Br 

C  f.  CoURTNKY,  M.  Inst.  C.£.    8vo,  cloth 9/0 

**  The  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  data.    Many  useful  suggestions  wifl  be  found 

in  the  remarks  on  site  and  positioo,  location  of  dam,  foundations  and  construction.''— ^HtfA«U' 

Ntms. 

RIVER   BARS. 

The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treatment  hy  "  Indnoed  Tidal 
Scour  " ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction  b^  this  Method  of 
the  Bar  at  Dublin.  By  I.  J.  Mann,  Assbt.  Eng.  to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board.    Royal  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"  We  recommend  all  intarested  In  harbour  works— and.  Indeed,  thoae  coacened  hi  the 
impiovements  of  rivers  generaJly— Co  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  woA,"— Engineer. 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 

Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  Various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse  Power,  Steam, 
Cable  Traction.  Electric  Traction,  &c. :  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  ol 
Rolling  Stock ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Working  EUcpenses.  New 
Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised,  and  Including  the  Progress  recently  made  in 
Tramway  Construction,  &c,  &c  By  D.  Kinnbar  Clakk,  M.  Inst.  CE. 
With  400  Illustrations.    8vo,  780  pp.,  buckram.  28/0 

"  The  new  votume  is  on«  which  wUl  rank,  among  tramway  engineers  and  those  interested  hi 
tramway  working,  with  the  Author's  world^Camad  book  00  railway  machinery."— r%«  £n£ifutr. 

SURVEYING  AS  PRACTISED  BY  CIVIL    ENGINEERS 

AND  5URVEYOR5. 

Including  the  Setting-out  of  Works  for  Construction  and  Surveys  Abroad,  with 
many  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Practice.  A  Handbook  for  use  in  the  Field 
and  the  Office,  intended  also  as  a  Text-book  for  Students.  By  Tohn  White- 
law,  Tun.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Points  and  Crossings.'     With  about 

260  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth Net  1 0/6 

"  This  work  is  written  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  will  certainly  be  found  of  distinct  value 
both  to  students  and  to  those  cng.-iged  in  actual  practice."— 7'Af  BuUiier. 

PRACTICAL    SURVEYING. 

A  Text- Book  for  Students  preparing  for  Ejtaminations  or  for  Survey-work  in 
the  Colonies.  By  Gborgb  W.  Usill,  A.M.I.C.K.^  With  4  Lithographic 
Plates  and  upwards  of  330  Illustrations.  Seventh  Eklition.  Including  Tables 
of  Natural  Smes,  Tangents,  Secants,  &c  Crown  8vo,  7/6  cloth;  or,  on  Thin 
Paper,  leather,  gilt  edges,  rounded  corners,  for  pocket  use  .        .        .1 2/6 

"The  best  fomu  of  histruments  are  described  as  to  their  coastruction,  uses  and  modes 
of  employment,  and  there  are  innumerable  hints  on  work  and  equipment  such  as  tbe  author^ 
hit  experience  as  surveyor,  draughtsman  and  teacher,  has  found  necesnry,  and  which  the  ttudaiu 
In  his  mespcrietKe  will  find  moat  senriceable."— £f^^vw#r.  ^^    „ 

"  The  first  book  which  should  be  put  fai  the  bands  of  a  pupil  of  Civil  Engineering.  — 
ArdtitKL 

AID   TO   SURVEY   PRACTICE. 

For  Reference  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Settine-out ;  and  in  Route  Sor* 
veys  of  Travellers  by  Land  and  Sea.  With  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Records. 
By  Lewis  DA.  Jackson,  A.M.I.C.E.     Second  Edition,   Enlarged.    8vo, 

cloth 12/6 

"  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a  valuable  vadt-msatm  tor  the  aarveror.  We  cm  racomaM^ 
this  book  as  cootafailn^  an  admirable  supplaauot  to  the  taMcblng  of  tbe  accomplished  suvsgrer."- 

"TheanthorbriiwstoblswtMka  fcctmate  onion  of  tbaocy  and  pncilal  Mperieno 
tiled  by  a  dear  and  ludd  style  of  wiMng.  leadeis  the  book  a  vofy  usaAd  one."    BmtUtr, 
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SURVEYINQ  WITH  THE  TACHEOMETER. 

I  A  pnctical  Manual  for  the  use  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  and  Sorvcjtin. 

i  Inclading  two  series  of  Tables  specially  compated  for  the  Redactioo  of 

.'  Readings  in  Sexagenmal  and  in  Centesiinal  Dq^rees.    By  Nsn.  RnmKDT, 

I  M.  Inst.  C£.    With  Diagrams  and  Plates.    Demy  8n>,  cloth.        JViif  10l6 

"The  workis  vety  dearly  written,  and  should  remove  all  dUBcnltias  intlie  way  of  any  sur»ey  ot 
desiioos  of  making  use  of  this  useful  and  rapid  instrunieitt.''—ASaa«rc 

ENGINEER'S  &  MINING   SURVEYOR'S  FIELD  BOOK. 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rales,  Kxplanarions  of  Systems^  and 
use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and  plotting  the  work  with  mmnlc 
accnracy  by  means  of  Straight  Ed^e  and^t  Square  only ;  Levelling  with  the 
Theodolite,  Setting^t  Corves  with  and  withoat  the  Theodolite,  Earthwork 
Tables,  ftc.     By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  CE.    With  nomerous  Woodcuts. 

Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  doth 12/0 

"The  book  Is  very  handy;  the  separate  tables  of  sines  and  tangenti  to  every  miontewa  nuke 
It  ttsefiil  for  many  other  purposes,  the  genuine  trayene  tables  eiJtring  all  the  i *     ^^ 


LAND    AND   MARINE   SURVEYING. 

In  Reference  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways ;  Canals, 
Rivers,  Towns'  Water  Supplies;  Docks  and  Harbours.  With  Descriptian 
and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoix,  CE.  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  wiu  Additions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  .    QfO 


"  This  book  must  proTO  of  frnat  value  to  the  student    We  have  no  haslutkia  In 
mcndlnK  It,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  more  than  repay  a  careful  study."— iAir*«nftC«/  IfltrU. 

"  A  most  useftil  book  for  the  student.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  carelUly>wifetaa 
and  TBfataUe  text-book.    It  enjoys  a  well-deserred  repute  among  sunreyors."— ifaoililrr. 

PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OP   LEVELLING. 

Showing  its  Application  to  Purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Construction  of  Roads ;  with  Mr.  Telford's  Rules  for  the  same.  By 
Frsdbrick  W.  SiMiis,  M.  Inst.  CE.  Eighth  Edition,  with  Law's  Practical 
Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and  Trautwimb's  Field  Practice 
of  Laying-out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
8vo 8/6 

"  The  test-book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  engineering  schoob  and  colleges.  "—fiv^Mrr. 

"The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  profession,  espedally  to  the 
younger  members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Sinuns's  useful  wotk.''-~^nginMriiit, 


AN    OUTLINE   OF  THE    METHOD   OF   CONDUCTING 
A  triqonombtrical  survey. 

For  the  Formation  of  Geographical  and  Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Mill- 
tarv  Reconnaissance,  LEVELLING,  ftc,  with  Useful  Problems,  Formulie, 
and  Tables.  By  LieuL -General  Fromb,  R.E.  Fotuth  Edition,  Revised  and 
partly  Re-written  by  MajorGeneral  Sir  Charles  Warrbn,  G.CM.G.,  R.E. 
With  19  Plates  and  1x5  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  doth  ....  1 6/0 
"  No  words  of  praise  from  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadily  maintained 
l,y  clilB  work.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  revised  the  entue  work,  and  made  such  additioos  a 
to  bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  date."— Arooi^  Arrvw. 


TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 

FOR   5ETTINa-0UT   CURVas. 

From  s  to  aoo  Radius.  By  A.  Bbazblbv,  M.  Inst.  CE.  6th  Edition, 
Revised.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  use  of  the  Tables  for  Measuring  up 
Corves.    Printed  on  50  Cords,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size. 

a/6 

••  Each  ubie  is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  the  hands  free 
_3iiipulate  the  instrument— no  small  advantage  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  work."— ^m^mmt. 
*^        ••  Very^ bandy :  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these  cards,  which 
_  puts  in**'  °^  ^^^  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind.  "-^^ifhfiMCMM. 

haNOY  general  earth-work  tables. 

Giving  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Centre  and  Slopes  of  Cuttings  an^ 
gmbonkmentt  from  3  inches  to  80  feet  in  Depth  or  Height,  for  use  with  either 
^  leet  Chain  or  zoo  feet  Chain.  By  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.  CE. 
Qg  s  Sheet  mmuted  in  cloth  case 8/6 
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EARTHWORK   TABLB5. 

Showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Bmbankments,  CottiocB, 

Hdd^ts  or  Depths  up  to  an  average  of  80  feet    By  Joseph  Broadbxih     , , 

and  Francis  C ampin,  CE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       ....  •      S  'O 


'*  The  wajr  In  which  accuracy  b  attained,  by  a  simple  dlvlaion  of  each  croM  aectioai  Into  ttu«e 
elementa,  two  in  which  aie  constant  and  one  raiiable.  Is  Infeaioua."- 


A    MANUAL   ON    EARTHWORK. 

By  Alex.  J.  Graham,  C.E.    With  nnmeroos  Diagrams.     Second   Kditi< 
zSmo,  cloth 2/fl 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS. 

A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.    By  T.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.  CK,, 
Resident  Engineer,  L.  and  N.  W.  R.    With  Folding  Plates,  8vo,  cloth    1 2/0 

"  Manv  of  the  methods  given  are  of  estnme  practical  value  to  the  maaoa,  and  the 
tions  on  the  form  of  arch,  the  rales  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construction  of  th«  temi 
wfD  be  found  of  considerable  use.     We  commend  the  book  to  the  engineering  prni— sf 
BtMding  News. 

"  WUI  be  regaided  by  dvil  engineers  as  of  the  utmost  value,  end  ralnilafiMl  to  aav» 
tbne  and  obviate  many  mistakes.  "-^JlUtry  GuanUmn, 

CAST  &  WROUGHT  IRON    BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION 

(A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise  on),  including  Iron   Foondatioos.     In 
Three  Parts.— Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.    By  William  Humbkk, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  much^  im« 
proved,  with  1x5  Douhle  Plates  (so  of  which  now  first  appear  in  this  edItionX 
and  numerous  Additions  to  the  TexL     In  a  vols.,  imp.  410,  half*boand  in 

morocco  . £6  1 6s.  60. 

"  a  venr  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  civO  englneeiing.  In  additiop  to 
elevations,  puns,  and  sections,  laige  scale  details  are  given,  which  very  much  enhance  the 
Inatnictive  worth  of  those  Illustrations."— CtinV  Enfrimeer  and  ArckiUefs  yaumoL 

"Mr.  Humber's  stately  volumes,  lately  nsued— in  which  the  moct  important  bridges 
erected  during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  W.  Cuntt, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Hemans,  and  others  among  our  most  emhent 
engineers,  are  drawn  and  specified  in  great  detalL"— i7*v^>Mwr. 

ESSAY  ON    OBLIQUE    BRIDGES 

(Practical  and  Theoretical).  With  13  large  Plates.  By  the  late  Gborgk 
Wai-son  Buck,  M.I.CE.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  b^  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watson 
Buck,  M.I.CE.  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diamuns  for 
Facilitating  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  M.I.  CK. 
Royal  Bvo,  cloth 1 2/0 

"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  regarding  skew  aiches  is  Mr.  Buck's  tnatiss, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  hvxtet."-~Engi»uer. 

"  Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has  dlvssted 
the  subject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  IL  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  lod 
aichitect.  on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  Is  unsurpassed.  "—^w^Mv  N*"* 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    OP   OBLIQUE    ARCHES 

(A  Practical  Treatise  on).     By  John  Hart.    Third  Edition,  with  Plates. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth 8/0 

GRAPHIC    AND    ANALYTIC    STATICS. 

In  their  Practical  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  b  Rooli  Solid 

Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring,  and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and 

Piers,  and  other  Frameworks.     By  R.  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.    Cootainiaf 

Diagrams  and  Plates  to  Scale.    With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken  from 

existing    Structtires.      Specially  arranged    for    Class-work    in   Colleges  aod 

Universities.     Second  Eoition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo,  cloth     .    16/0 

"  Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analytic  statics  n«  nisd  or 
Mudled.  "—Eti£ineer. 

"  The  work  is  excellent  <rom  a  practice  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  beto  pispsisd 
with  much  care.  The  directions  for  working  are  ample,  and  are  illustrated  by  u  abuadmos  of 
well-selected  examples.    It  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  practical  draughtsman."— /fAMtfiMh 

WEIGHTS  OP  WROUGHT  IRON  &  5TEEL  GIRDER5. 

A  Graphic  Table  for  Facilitating  the  Computation  of  the  Weightt  or  Wron^t 
Iron  and  Steel  Girders,  &c,  for  Parliamentary  and  other  Eadaato.  By 
J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.  CS.    On  R  SkMt  .     .     •  2/f 
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QEOMETRY   FOR  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS. 

An  Introducttoa  to  Pure  and  Applied  Geometry  and  the  Mensuration  of 
Surfaces  and  Solids,  including  Problems  in  Plane  Geometry  useful  in  Drawing. 
By  £.  H.  Spkagub,  A.M.I.C.E.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Jitsi  PuhlisJUd.  Net  I/O 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

For  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and  Mechanic.  ^  Giving  Rales  for  the  Delineation 
and  Application  of  various  Geometrical  Lines,  Figures,  and  Curves.  Br 
£.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architea.    8vo,  cloth 9/0 

"  No  book  vitb  the  same  objects  in  vl«w  has  ever  been  published  In  which  tlie  clearoess  of 
the  rules  laid  down  and  the  iUustrative  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactoiy."— sSMlnnaM. 

THE  GEOMETRY  OF  COMPASSES. 

Or.  Problems  Resolved  by  the  mere  Description  of  Qrcles  and  the  Use  of 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  Symbols.  By  Olivbr  Byrnx.  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/6 

EXPERIMENTS   ON   THE    FLEXURE   OF   BEAMS 

Resulting  in  the  Discovery  of  New  Laws  of  Failure  by  Buckling.  By  Albbrt 
E.  Guy.    Medium  8vo,  cloth.  \}MSi  PubUshsd,    Net  Q/O 

HANDY. BOOK  POR  THE   CALCULATION  op  STRAINS 

In  Girders  and  Similar  Structures  and  their  Strength.  Consisting  of  FormuUe 
and  Correspondmg  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details  for  Practical  Applica- 
tion, &C.  By  William  Humber,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,   with  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  doth      .  7/8 

**  The  foimuUe  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  good."—^th4MaMm. 
"  We  heattfly  commend  ttife  really  handy  book  to  our  engineer  and  architect  readers."— 
BttgrHsh  M«cka$iie. 

TRUSSES   OF  WOOD  AND   IRON. 

Practical   Applications  of  Science  in  Determining    the  Stresses,   Breaking 

Weights,  Sate  Loads,  Scantlings,  and  Details  of  Construction.    With  Complete 

Working  Drawings.     By  William  Griffiths,  Surveyor.    8vo,  cloth     4/6 

"This  handy  little  book  enters  so  minutely  into  every  detail  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  roof  trasses  that  no  student  need  be  ignorant  of  these  matters."— /VwrMca/  Engiiutr. 

THE    STRAINS   ON   STRUCTURES   OF  IRONWORK. 

With  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.  By  F.  W.  Shbilds,  M.I.CE. 
Svo,  cloth 5/0 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

With  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges.  Railways,  &c  By  Pbtkr  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
byhu  Sons,  P.  W.  Baklow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S. ;  to  which 
are  added,  Experiments  by  Hodgkinson.  Fairbairn,  and  Kirkaldy;  and 
Formulae  for  oUculating  Girders,  &c  Edited  by  Wm.  Humbbr,  A.M.LC.E. 
Svo,  400  pp.,  with  19  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth .        .        .1 8/0 

M  Valuable  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner,  it  will  always  nuk 
.    f„tm«  as  it  has  hitliecto  done,  as  the  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  subject."— JiMj^Kccr. 

SAFE   RAILWAY  WORKING. 

A  Treatise  on  Railway  Accidents,  their  Cause  and  Prevention ;  with  a  De* 
scxiption  of  Modem  Appliances  and  Systems.  By  Clbmsnt  E.  Strkttom, 
C.E*    ^ith    Illustrations  and  Coloured    Plates.     Third  Edition,  Enlarged. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth 3/6 

14  X  book  for  the  engineer,  the  directors,  the  mana(ren ;  and,  in  short,  all  who  wish  for 
m!Aao  on  railway  matters  will  find  a  perfect  encyciopaedla  in  'Safe  Railway  Worldng.'"— 

g^pANSION  OF  STRUCTURES  BY   HEAT. 

ov  ToHN  KsiLV,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department.    Crown 

fX.  cloth  . a/6 

«  The  ■'>°  ^*  author  has  set  before  him,  vis.,  to  show  the  effects  of  heat  upon  metaUc  and 
*.JL^-«iro>  ^  a  laudable  one,  for  this  is  a  branch  of  phyrics  upon  wlilch  the  englaeer  or 
otbc^^^an  ^i^  ^'^  '**'*"  vefiable  and  coDprebenahre  data  In  books."— ^nMlfr. 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF  THE   ENGINEERING 
STANDARDS    COMMITTEE. 

Thk  Engineering   Standards  Committee  is  the  outcome  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,   K.C.B.,   to  inquire   into  the  advisability    of 
Standardising  Rolled  Iron  and  Steel  Sections. 

The  Committee  is  supported  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  F2ngineers,  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ; 
and  the  value  and  importance  of  its  labours  has  lieen  emphatically 
recognised  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  made  a  liberal  grant 
from  the  Public  Funds  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Committee. 

The   subjects    already  dealt    with,  or    under  consideration    by    the 
Committee,  include  not  only  Rolled   Iron  and  Steel  Sections,  but  Tests 
for  Iron  and  Steel  Material  used  in  the  Construction  of  Ships  and  their 
Machinrry,  Bridges  and  General  Build'ng  Construction,  Railway  Rolling 
Stock    Underframes,    Component  'Parts  of    Locomotives,    Railway  and 
Tramway  Rails,  Electrical  Plant,  Insulating  Materials,  Screw  Threads  and 
Limit  Gauges,  Pipe  Flanges,  Cement,  &c. 

Reixjrts  already  Published  ; — 

1.  BRITISH   STANDARD  SECTIONS. 

List  I.  Equal  Angles —List  2.  Unequal  Angles.— Lists-  Bulb  Angles. 
List  4.  KuLB  Tf.es.— List  5.  Bulb  Pr.ATES. — List  7.  Channkij;.— List  8. 
Heaals.     F'cap.  folio,  sewed.  [fust  Published.    Net  I/O 

2.  BRITISH  STANDARD  TRAMWAY  RAILS  AND  FISH 

PLATE5:  STANDARD  SECTIONS  AND  SPECIFICATION. 

F'cap.  folio,  sewe  1.  [Just  Published.   Net  21/0 

3.  REPORT  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  QAUQE  LENGTH 

AND  SECTION   OF  TEST   BAR   ON   THE    PERCENTAQE  OF 
ELONGATION. 

By  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S.     F'cap.  folio,  sewed. 

[Just  Published.   Net  219 

4.  PROPERTIES  OF  STANDARD  BEAMS. 

Demy  8vo,  sewed.  [Just  Published,  Net  IIQ 


MARISE  ENGtHEERtNG.  NAVIGATION,  «<.  t? 

MARINE  KNGINEERING,  SHIPBUILDING, 
NAVIGATION,  ETC. 


tunioD.     A  Handbook  for  the  Uk  of  SludcnK 

KonimikVion  der  SchiffMniichineii  end  Ka-el/'  hvDr.  G.  Baueb,  Eng.ncM- 
m-Ch»r  a(  the  Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Yud,  Sutiin.  TiamJaud  from  ihe  Srcond 
Gtrman  Edillon  by  E.  it.  Donkih,  and  S.  Uhvah  Dohkih,  A.M.I.CE. 
Ediitd  by  LiSLis  S.  Robeitsoh,  Secrcury  to  the  EnguKcrini  Standardi 
C<>iniiii[t«,M.l.C.K,M.I.M.E.,U.l.N.A.,&c.  WiihnunineutllliBinilioni 
■od  Tablet.    Uediiim  Bvo,  dolh.  Wul  Puilii/ud.    S6'-A'f<. 


■  ESISTANCS0FSH1PS.PK0PELURS 


THE     NAVAL     ARCHITBCrS     AND     SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKET' BOOK 

OfFonnuiK.  Kula,u>dTahl«L(iul  Marine  EniiDecr't  and  Sumyoc'i  Hand; 
Book  of  Refi-rencK.  Bt  Clement  Uicmov,  M.i.N.A.  Eighih  Ediiion, 
orerul I y  Re viud  and  Enlarged.    Fcap.,  leather  Nil    12fB 
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WANNAN'5  MARINE  BNOINEER*5  GUIDE 

To  Board  of  Trade  t*«Tm*tifiT  (or  C«rttficaMS  of  Competencsr.  ConUumii 
all  L4ttett  Questioos  to  Date,  with  Simple,  Clear,  and  Correct  Solucioni 
30a  Elemencary  Qnestions  widi  Illustrated  Answers,  and  VerbaJ  Questid 
and  Answers;  ooinplete  Sec  of  Drawings  with  Scatementt  completed.  C 
A.  C.  Wann AN, CB.,Consaltinc  Engineer, and  E.  W.  I.  Wannaj«,  M.I. M.  K 
Certificated  First  Class  Marine  Engineer.  With  numeroos  Engxmvinca-  Thiv 
Edition,  Enlarged.    500  pages.    Large  croura  8vo,  cloth    .  X/ie/  "t  0/4 

"  The  book  Is  dearly  and  plainly  wntten  and  avoids  unnecessary  expUnatioas  and    fonnalai 


and  we  conajdar  it  a  vmUiable  book  for  snidenta  of  marine  eogmeeiing."— JVoaMen/  Jfof. 

WANNAN'S  MARINE  ENQINEER'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

Containing  Latest  Board  of  Trade  Roles  and   Data  for  Marine   Bng:in 

By  A.  C.W ANNAN.     Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Brou^bt  np    to 

Date.     Square  z8mo.  with  thumb  Index,  leather       .....   3/0 

"There  to  a  mat  deal  of  useful  taifonaadon  tai  thto  little  pockeC'book.  It  is  of  the  ruJe-of- 
thumb  order,  and  is,  00  that  account,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  sea-goiHK  engineer."— 
jfffV*M«rr. 

THE   SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  OF  GERMANY. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  G.  Lbmmann-Fblskowski.    With  Coloured  Prints, 
j                                       Art  Supplements,  and  numerous  Illustrations  throughout  the  text.     Super- 
royal  4to,  cloth -AV/ 1 0/6 

5EA  TERMS,   PHRASES.  AND  WORDS 

(Technical   Dictionary  of)   used   in   the    English   and    French    Languages 

gSnglish- French^  French-English).    For  the  Use  ai  Seamen,  Engineers,  Pilots, 
hipouildenL  Shipowners,  and  Ship-brokers.    Compiled  by  W.  Pikjuk,  late  of 
the  African  Steamship  Company.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp  .  6/0 

**TUs  vohima  wfll  be  hlghljr  appradatod  by  leanMii.  engineers,  pilots,  shtpbofldess  and  shlp- 
ownen.    It  will  be  found  wondeffii^y  accurate  and  complete.  ^-^Scataman, 

MARINE  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

!  Cbnsistinf  of  useful  Tables  and  FonnulsB.    By  Frank  Pkoctor,  A. I.N. A. 

Third  Edition.    Royal  samo,  leather 4/0 

"  We  tecommend  it  to  our  leaden  as  goias  fu  to  supply  a  long-Mt  wanL'-^MsiMi/  Scim^ 
"  A  moat  nasfal  rooipanlon  to  all  marine  englneeis."— rtritoTSW^fey 


ELEMENTARY  MARINE  ENGINEERING. 

A  Mantial  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.  By  J.  S.  Brbwsk. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth         •       .       * .    |/6 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION. 

Consbting  of  Thb  Sailor's  Sba-Book,  by  J.  Grbknwood  and  W.  H. 
RossBR ;  with  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  Working  the  Problems, 
by  H.  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Young.    lamo,  half-bound       .    7/0 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  SAILMAKING. 

Bv  Samubl  B.  Sadlsr,  Practical  Sailmaker,  late  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Ratsey  and  Lapthome,  of  Cowes  and  Gosport.     Plates.    4(0,  clotb 

12/6 

" This  eztseniely  practical  woik  gives  a  complete  education  hi  all  the  brancbesoftbe  ouau. 
facture,  cutting  out.  roping,  seaming,  and  goring.  It  to  copiously  illustrated,  and  will  &mid  s  fim* 
rate  test-book  and  guide."— ^*r<n«M»x4  Timu. 

CHAIN  CABLES  AND  CHAINS. 

Comprising  Sixes  and  Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &&,  Iron  for  Cables  and  Qains, 
Chain  Cable  and  Chain  Making,  Forming  and  Welding  Links,  Strength  0/ 
Cables  and  Chains,  Certificates  for  Cables,  Marking  Cables,  Prices  of  Chain 
Cables  and  Chains,  Historical  Notes,  Acu  of  Parliament,  Statmory  Tests, 
Charges   for    Testing,    List   of    Manu£acttuers   of   Cables,    ftc,  ftc.     By 
Thomas  W.  Traill,  F.E.R.N.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer-SunreTor-ia-ChieC 
Board  of  Trade,  Inspector  of  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments, 
and  General  Superintendent,  Lloyd's  Conunittee  on  Proving  Esiabiishmeoti. 
With  nnmerotu  Tables,  lUostratiooSi  and  Lithographic  Drawiagi.    Folio, 

<=>«*» fi2  2i. 

"ItcooulnsavastamoamofvafaiablelBfoanatian.    Nothing  soeaas  to  be  wiatli«  to  BsiMk 
a  eaasplete  and  standard  work  of  leteanoa  on  the  anMect.''-.JMBMiKai/ iTdvvavM. 
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MINING,    METALLURGY,    AND 
COLLIERY  WORKING. 


THG   OIL   FIELDS  OP   RUSSIA   AND  THE   RUSSIAN 

PBTROLbUM   INDUSTRY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Exploration,  Exploitation,  and  Management 
of  Russian  Oil  Properties,  including  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  Petroleum  in 
Russia,  a  Description  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Liquid  Fuel,  and  a 
Translation  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Rusuan  Oil  Properties. 
By  A.  Bebby  Thompson,  A.M.I.M.E.,  late  Chief  Engineer  and  Manager  of 
the  European  Petroleum  Company's  Russian  Oil  Properties.  About  500  pp. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Photographic  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Balakhany-Saboontchy-Romany  Oil  Field.    Super-royal  8vo,  cloth. 

Uiut  Publuhed.    Net  £3  3s. 

MACHINERY  FOR  METALLIFEROUS  M1NE5. 

'  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Mining  Engineers,  Metallurgists,  and  Managers  of 
Mines.  By  E.  Hbnry  Davibs,  M.E.,  F.G.S.  600  pp.  With  Folding  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth       ....     Net  26/0 


"  Deals  exhaustively  with  the  many  and  complex  details  which  gfo  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
machinery  and  other  requirements  for  the  successful  working  of  metaUiiierous  mines,  and  as  a  book 
of  ready  reference  is  of  the  highest  value  to  mine  managen  and  i&xvcxon."— Mining  youmoL 

THE  DEEP  LEVEL  MINES  OF  THE  RAND, 

And  their  Future  Development,  considered  from  the  Commercial  Point  of  View. 
By  G.  A.  Dbnny  (of  Johannesbiug),  M.N.ELI.M.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to 
the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  London^  Berlin,  Parisj 
and  Johannesburg.    Fully  lUtistrated  with  Diagrams  and  Foldiiu;  Plates. 

Royal  8to,  bndcram Net  26/0 

'  Mr.  Denny  by  confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  deep-level  mines 
*"      ■  ■  ■      from  a  commercial  stand. 

I  book  cannot  fail  to  prove 
MintHg-  y<mmal, 

PROSPECTING   FOR  GOLD. 

A  Handbook  of  Practical  Information  and  Hints  for  Prospectors  based  on 
Personal  Experience.  By  DaniblJ.  Rankin,  F.R.S.G.S  ,  M.R.A.S.,  formerly 
Mariager  of  the  Central  African  Company,  and  Leader  of  African  Gold  Pros- 
pecting Expeditions.  With  Illustrations  specially  Drawn  and  Engraved  for 
the  Work.     Fcap.  8vo,  leather Net  7/6 

"This  well-compiled  book  contains  a  collection  of  the  richest  gems  of  useful  knowledge  for 
the  prospector's  benefit.  A  special  table  is  given  to  accelerate  the  spotting  at  a  glance  of  minerals 
associated  with  gold."— AftMtiv  youmai. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD* 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Metallurgical  Treatment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores. 

Including  the  Assaying.  Melting,  and  Refining  of  Gold.    By  M.  Eisslbk, 

M.  Inst.  M.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.    With  over  300  Illustrations  and 

numerous  Folding  Plates.    Medium  8vo,  cloth        ....    AV/21/0 

•«  Thta  book  thoroughly  deserves  Its  title  of  a  '  Practical  Treadae.'    The  whole  process  of  gold 

gpjoing,  from  the  breaking  of  the  quartz  to  the  assay  of  the  bullion,  is  described  in  clear  and  orderly 

pywaoTe  and  with  much,  but  not  too  much,  fulness  of  detaiL"— Se/Mrdisy  Revitm. 

THE  CYANIDE  PR0CE55  OF  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

And  its  Practical  Application  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  and  elsewhere. 

By  M.  EissLSR.  M.  Inst.  M.M.     With  Diagrams  and  Working  Drawings. 

Thud  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.   8vo,  cloth     .        .  .Net  7l9 

"  This  book  is  fust  what  was  needed  to  acquaint  minteg  men  with  the  actual  wotUi«  ofa 
^_,0gs  whk:b  u  not  only  the  cost  popular,  but  w,  as  a  geoeial  rule,  the  most  snccassftil  for  the 
^^^^oa  ot  gold  from  tailings."— JVumiv  y^nuU. 

PJAMOND  DRILLING  FOR  GOLD  &  OTHER  MINERALS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Use  of  Modem  Diamond  Cote  Drills  in  Pro- 
specung  and  Exploiting  Mineral-Bearing  Properties,  including  Particulars  of 
the  Costs  of  Apparatus  and  Working.  By  G.  A.  Dbnky,  M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E., 
H^  Inst.  M.M.  Medium  8vo,  x68  pp.,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams  .  12/6 
..  Ta0f  ^  certainly  scope  for  a  work  on  diamond  diUUag,  and  Mr.  Demiy  deserves  graieful 
-cognit*****  *»  wPPtjrtag  a  dedded  mau'-JittuMf  yomniS, 

•  s 
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GOLD   ASSAYING. 

A  Practical  Handbook,  giving  the  Modus  Operandi  for  the  Accurate  Aamuy  of 
Auriferous  Ores  and  Bullion,  and  the  Chemical  Tests  reauired  in  the  Processes 
of  Extraction  by  Amalfsamation,  Cyanidation,  and  Cnlorination.  >Vith  an 
Appendix  of  Tables  and  Statistics.  By  H.  Joshua  Phillips.  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
Assoc.Inst  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Engineering  Chemistry,"  etc  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.    Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published^     AV/   7/fl 

FIELD  TESTING  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

A  Practical  Manual  for   Prospectors  and   Miners.     By  W.   H.  Mxkritt, 
M  N.E.  Inst.  M.E.,  A.R.S.M.,  &c    With  Photographic  Plates  and   other 

Illustrations.       Fcap.  8vo,  leather JW/     6/0 

"  As  an  instructor  of  prospectors'  dassai  Mr.  Menitt  has  die  advantag*  of  knowing 
exactly  thi  infonnation  likely  to  be  most  valusble  to  the  miner  in  the  field.  The  contents  cover 
all  the  details  of  sampling  and  testing  gold  and  sQver  ores.  A  useful  addition  to  a  prospector's 
)dL"'~MiHtn£  youmal. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and  Traveller  in  search  of  Metal- Bearing  or  other 

Valtiable  Minerals.     By  J.  W.  Akdbrson,  M.A.  (Camb.),  F.R.G.S.      Tenth 

Edition.    Small  crown  8vOi  8/6  cloth  ;  or,  leather       ....     A-IS 

••  wm  supply  a  much-Mt  want,  espedally  among  Colonlsca,  In  whose  way  axe  so  oAan  thrown 

many  mineralogical  specimens  the  vaine  of  which  It  is  difficult  to  determine. "--Ji»y<w<»r. 

••  How  to  find  commeiclal  mtaesals,  and  how  to  Identify  them  when  they  are  foimd,  are  the 
leading  points  to  which  attention  Is  directed.  "•vJAMiV  3^urnmL 


THE  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER. 

A  Practical  Treatise  oa  the  Amalgamatioit,  Roasttn^,  and  Liadviadon  of  Silver 
Ores.  Including  the  Assaying,  Melting,  and  Refining  of  SDrer  Bullion.  By 
M.  EissLBR,  M.  Inst.  M.M.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doch  10/6 

**  A  practical  treatise,  and  a  technical  weric  which  we  are  convinced  will  snppfy  a  loog-felt 
want  amongst  practical  men.  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  value  to  students  and  othats  Indiiectly 
connected  with  the  industries."— JV»i«»n^  youmal. 

THE  HYDRO-METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

Being  an  Account  of  Processes  Adopted  in  the  Hydro-Metallurgical  Treat* 
oient  of  Cupriferous  Ores,  Including  the  Manufactive  of  Copper  Vitriol,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Sources  of  Supply  of  Copper  and  the  Roasting  of  Copper  Ores. 
By  M.  EissLER,  M.  Inst.  M.M.    8vo,  cloth        ....        Net  1  2/6 

"  In  this  volume  the  various  processes  for  the  extraction  of  copper  by  wet  methods  are  fully 
dcutled.  Costs  are  given  wht-n  a\ ailable,  and  a  great  deal  rf  useful  infonnati  <n  abiut  the  copper 
industry  of  the  woricf  is  presented  in  an  interesting  and  attracdve  manner."— JI/«m'Mf  ymtmai. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Smelting  of  Silver-Lead  Ores  and  the  Refining  of 
Lead  Bullion.     Including  Reports  on  various  Smelting  Establishments  and 
Descriptions  of  Modem  Smelting  Furnaces  and  Plants  in  Eiuope  and  America. 
By  M.  EisSLBR,  M.  Inst.  M.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    ....    12/6 

"  The  numerous  metallurgical  processes,  which  are  fuUy  and  extensively  tseated  oC.  embrace 
all  the  stages  experienced  in  the  pasuujre  of  the  lead  from  the  various  natural  states  to  its  isaie  from 
the  refinery  as  an  article  of  commerce.  —/*nK«iea/  Engimter. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.     Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  mvcb 

EnUirged  by  his  Son,  E.  Hbnry  Davibs,  M.E.,  F.G.S.    6oo  pp.,  with  173 

Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth Ntt  ^  2/6 

"  Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  general  reader,  Interested  in  mines,  can  have  a  better 
book  for  his  companion  and  his  guide."— Af<«u>i;^  ycumai, 

EARTHY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Metalliferous  Minerals,"  kc   Third 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  his  Son,  £.  Hbmrt  Davibs,  M.E.,  F.G.S. 

With  about  100  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth 1 2/6 

"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  Hnglish  woik  on  mining  matten  that  Cflntaios 
the  same  amount  of  Information  padced  in  equally  convenient  ffoim."    jfnMiifin». 

BRITISH  MINING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Diaoovery,  Practical  Development,  and  Fotore 
Prospecu  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Robbbt 
Hunt,  F.R.S.,  late  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  Upwards  of  050  pe.,  vicb 
•30  Illustrations.  Second  Edilioii,  Revuad.   Super-ioyal  8vo,  cloth  £2  2i. 
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POCKBT-BOOK  FOR  MINBR5  AND  METALLURai5T5. 

CamntuiH  Rnls,  FamnliB,  Tublo,  ind  Nots  (or  Un  in  TMA  ud  Offin 
WscET  Bt  p.  Danvuu  Powu,  F.G.S.,  U.K.  Secood  Ediiisa,  Conecnd. 
Pap.  Sw,  leuhcc B/0 

THE  MINER'5  HANDBOOK. 

Hudy  Bcxik  of  Rcferoiu  on  tfac  nblccu  of  Mioinl  D«patiu,  Hininc 
.■  _.  „     ,,  ...■  _   ..      ForlheUteofSludenu  end  oAm  iniirBied 


Openiioiu,  On  Dii 

■-  Minii«  Mw«3.     .... 

E  Imperial  UnivcndtT  of  Jipui.  Third  Edition.   Fap. 


Minii«  M«;«3.    Coni[«l«l  by  John  Mu^k,  F.R.S.,  Profoior^of  Miiune 


IRON  ORES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

T)ieir  Mcxie  of  Occnimice.  A^c  ind  Oriffin,  tnd  the  Methodj  of  SeucbuiE 

MINE  DRAINAQE. 

A    CocaplelE    Pnciica]    Treatiu 

Pumping  Mac"-' ■*"  ^ 

Hid  EnlvEcd. 


ELECTRICITY  AS  APPLIED  TO  MININO. 

By  Aknold  Luftoh,  M.Ihh.C-E..  U  I.M.E.,  M.l.E.E,,  tiu  PiafusoT  of 
Coal  Uioini  Kt  the  Yorksbin  CoIIcze,  Vi<  taria  Uaivereiiy,  Mioine  Eneinen 
and  ColiioT  Msiuigeri  G.  D.  Asfihall  Pahii,  M.I.E.E.,  A.M.I.M.E., 
Asiocian  of  the  Ceniral  Technica]  Collfge,  Cily  and  Ciilds  o'  London.  Hwt 
of  lbs  Eleciiicsl  EoiiDeerinE  Dcnrimeni,  Yoiltshirc  ColleCE,  Victoiia 
UniTcniiy ;  ud  Hbkbert  Pbxkin,  M .1.  M .E..  Ceriificaud  Colliery  Manager, 
Auisiani  Leciurtr  in  ihe  Mining  Dcpaomcnl  of  <ht  Yotkihirc  Collie. 
Vinoiia  Uoivenily.    Wilh  about  170  IllusUaliou.     Medium  Svo,  dolb, 

Jftt   9(0 

-•fjg  COLLIERY  MANAQER'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  CoopnbiDsini  Trealiie  oa  Ihe  LayiiiE-out  tai  WnUnc  of  CoUierio, 
pesi^ed  ai  a  Book  of  Reference  tat  Colliery  Maaagen,  and  for  tie  Use  of  Coal- 
ikf inuig  Studeau  piepuing  foi  Fim-clau  CertiGcatea.  By  CaLKB  Pamelt, 
iSiDing  Engineer  and  Surveyor ;  Member  of  the  Nortb  of  Enzlind  Institute  of 

i^MminK  En^neers.  Wkf"™ 'i,oao  D^^ran^,  Pl^,"and  othn  llfullta- 
^oni.  t'lf'ti  Edition,  Carefully  Revued  and  Grea.ly  Eolarged.  1,11:0  pp. 
gl«liomfi™,cJotl..  Uu„l^lhk.d.    A>/    «1  Bfc 
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PRACTICAL  COALMINING. 

An  Elementary  Class* Brok  for  the  Use  of  Students  attending  Classes  in 
paration  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  County  Council  Examinations,  or 

Qualifying  for  First  or  Second  Clsuss  Colliery   Managers'  Certificates.       By 
.  H.  CocKiN,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Rneineers,  Certificated 
Colliery  Manager,  Lecturer  on  Coal-Mining  at  Sheffield  University  College. 
With  Map  of  the  British  Coal-fields  and  over  3co  IIIu.«>trations  specially  I>rawn 
and  Engraved  for  the  Work.    Crown  Svo,  440  pp.  l/ust  Published.  Ifei  4/0 

COLLIERY  WORKING  AND  MANAOBMBNT« 

Compnsuig  the  Duties  of  »  Colliery  Bianager,  the  Ovenight  and  Arrange- 
ment of  utbour  and  Wages,  and  the  dinerent  Systems  of  Working  Coal 
Seams.  By  H.  F.  Bdlmak  and  R.  A.  S.  Rsdmaynb.  350  pp.,  with 
98  Plates  and  other  Illuitzations,  including  Underground  Photographs. 
Medium  Svo,  cloth.  1 6/0 

"This  Is.  Indaed.  an  adntaabla  Hudbook  for  CoBlenr  Mana|ien.  tai  fact  it  b an  IndispeinMW* 
a^lnnct  to  a  CoDlery  Muia^r's  education,  as  well  as  being  a  niost  useful  and  imeiesiiug  woik 
on  the  subject  for  all  who  in  any  way  have  to  do  with  coal  mlfing.  The  nndcrBToaad  phocographa 
aie  an  attaactlve  feature  of  the  woik,  befnf  very  lUelika  and  neceaaaiily  tzne  repfeaentarioos  of  the 
scenes  they  dm^texr—CtUtery  Gttmrditm. 

"  Mr.  Bulman  and  Mr.  Radroayne,  aie  to  be  congratulated  on  having  supplied  an  autboitta' 
tive  Avoik  deaHngwith  a  aide  of  the  subject  of  coal  aiming  which  has  hitheito  leceived  bat  scant 
treatment.    The  ulustiatioiit  aie  excellent.*'— JVaJterv. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING. 

By  the  late  Sir  Wakincton  W.  Smtth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Eighth    Edition. 

Revised  and  Extended  by  T.  Fokstbr  Brown,  Chief  Injector  of  the  Mines 

of  the  Crown  mad  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.    Crown  Svo,  doth.  8/6 

**  As  an  outline  Is  given  of  evanr  known  coal-field  In  this  and  other  countrtea.  as  well  as  of  the 

principal  methods  of  worldag,  the  book  will  doubtless  intaraat  a  very  laige  number  of  readers."— 

NOTES  AND  PORMUL^C  FOR  MINING  5TUDBNT5. 

By  ToHK  Hbxman  MsaiVALB.  M.A,  Late  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  Durham 

College  of  Science.  Newcastle'Upon-Tyne.      Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 

Enlarged.    By  H.  F.  BtnjiAN,  AM.Inst.CE.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth.   2/6 

"  The  author  has  done  hb  work  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  has  produced  a  book  that  will 
be  of  service  to  students  and  those  who  are  practically  engaged  In  mining  operations.*'-»^ftfifM(r. 

INFLAMMABLE  GAS  AND  VAPOUR  IN  THE  AIR 

fThe  Detection  and  Measnrement  of).  By  Fsank  Clowbs,  D.Sc,  Load., 
F.I.C.  With  a  Chapter  on  Thx  Dktbction  and  Mbasurbmbnt  op  Prnto- 
LSUM  Vapoub,  by  Bovkkton  Rbdwood,  F.R.S.E.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Nit  §10 

"  Professor  Clowes  has  given  us  a  vdlume  on  a  subject  of  omch  industrial  Impoitaace  .  .  . 
Those  Interested  in  these  matters  may  be  recommended  to  study  this  book,  which  is  easyof  compre* 
heurion  and  contains  many  good  tltinga."— rh<  Englnur. 

COAL  &  IRON  INDUSTRIES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Principal  Seams  ot 
Coal^  with  Returns  of  their  Produa  and  its  Distribution,  and  Anslvses  of 
Special  Varieties.  Also,  an  Account  of  the  Occurrence  of  Iron  Ores  in  Veins  or 
Seams ;  Analyses  of  each  Variety ;  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Pig  Iron  Manufacture.     By  Richard  Mkads.    Svo,  cloth  .    £1  8s. 

"  A  book  of  reference  which  no  one  engaged  in  the  iron  or  coal  trades  should  omit  iraa 
Us  Ubcary."— /rwwMmf  Cm/  Tradu  RtvUm. 

A5BE5T05  AND  A5BE5TIC. 

Their  Properties.  Occurrence,  and  Use.     By  Robkxt  H.   Tomss,  F.S.A., 
Mineralogist,     Hon.    Mem.  Asbestos  Club,    Black   Lake,    Canada.    With 
Ten  Collotirpe  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.   Demy  Svo,  doth.         .      16/0 
**  An  interesting  and  taivaluabia  work."— C0//lc*y  Guardktn. 

GRANITE5  AND  OUR  GRANITE  INDUSTRIES. 

By  GsoaGB  F.  Harris,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  dodi   2/6 

TRAVERSE  TABLES. 

For  use  in  Mine  Surveying.     By  William  Lintbeit,  CE.  With  ti«o  plates. 
Small  crown  Svo,  doth  .        .  t  /fit  310 
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ELECTRICITY,     ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL  ENQINEERINQ. 

A  First  Year's  Coarse  for  Students.  Ej  Tyson  Sbwbll,  A.I.E.E.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Electncal  Enginrerine  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Regent  Street,  London  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional  Chapters 
on  Alternating  Current  Working,  and  Appendix  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
45opages,  with  274  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth    ....    Net  7/6 

OHM'S  l^w.— UNns  Empxx>ybd  in  Electrical  ENCiNSBRtNC. -Sbribs  A>n> 
Parallel  Circuits;  current  Density  and  Potential  Drop  in  the  Circuit.— 
THE  Heating  effect  of  the  Electric  current.— The  Magnetic  Effbcf  of  am 
Electric  current.- Thu  Magnbtisation  of  iron.— Electro-chemistry  ;  primary 

BATTBRIBS.— accumulators.— INDICATING  INSTRUMENTS;   AMMETERS,  VuLTMBTBRS, 

Ohmmetbrs.— Electricity  Supply  Meters.— Measuring  Instruments,  anp  the 
measurement  of  electrical  resistance.  —  measurement  of  potential  dlf< 
FERENCE,  Capacity,  current  strength,  and  Permeability.- arc  Lamps.— Incan- 
descent L^MPS;  Manufacture  and  installation;  Photometry.  —  The  Con- 
tinuous Current  dynamo.— Direct  Current  Motors.— altbrnatin  .  currents, 
—transformers.  Alternators,  synchronous  motors.— polyphase  working.— 
Appendix  of  Questions  and  answers. 

"An  excellent  txvatise  for  students  of  the  elementary  facts  connected  with  electrical 
enKineering." — The  EiectHcian. 

"One  of  the  best  books  for  those  commencing  the  study  of  electrical  engineering.  Erery- 
thtnur  is  explained  in  simple  language  which  even  a  b^inner  cannot  fail  to  undentand."— £«v*'»Mr. 

"  One  welcomes  this  book,  which  is  sound  in  its  treatment,  and  admirably  cakulated  to  give 
students  the  knowledge  and  information  they  most  require."- //<tfwrv. 

THE    ELECTRICAL   TRANSMISSION    OP    ENERGY. 

A  Manual  for  the  Design  of  Electrical  Circuits.  By  Arthur  Vaughan 
Abbott,  C.E.',  Member  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Member 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Member  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  &c.  With 
Ten  Folding  Diagrams  and  Sixteen  Full-page  Engravings.  Fourth  £kiition, 
entirely  Re-Written  and  Enlarged.    Royal  8vo.  cloth. 

Unst  Published,    Net    30/O 

CONDUCTORS    FOR   ELECTRICAL   DISTRIBUTION. 

Their  Materials  and  Manufacture,  The  Calculation  of  Circuits,  Pole«Line 
Construction,  Underground  Working,  and  other  Uses.  By  F.  A.  C.  Psrrimb, 
A.M.,  p.Sc  ;  formerly  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University;  M.Amer.I.E.E.    8vo,  doth       •       .        •        .    iV>/ 20/~ 

CONDUCTOR   MATHRIALS— ALLOYED     CONOUCTORS— MANtJFACTURB    OF     WlRB— 

»r,BB-FiNiSHiNc— Wire  Insulation— Cables— Calculation  of  Circuits— Kblvin*s 
f  aw  of  economy  in  Conductors— Multiple  Arc  Distribution— alternating 
/MTRRBNT  Calculation— Overhead  Lines— Pole  Line— Linb  Insulators— Under. 

CROUHD   conductors. 

WIR^^^^^  TELEGRAPHY; 

Its  Origins,  Development,  Inventions,  and  Apparatus.    By  Charles  Henry 
Sbwall.    With  85  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

iw/ 10/6 
ELECTRICITY   A5  APPLIED   TO   MINING. 

By  ARI^OV  Lopton,  M.Inst  C.E.,  M.I  M.E  ,  M.l.E  E.,  late  Professor  of 
Coal  Mining  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University,  Mining  Engineer 
•nd  Colliery  Manager;  G.  D  Aspinall  Parr.  M.I.R.E.,  A  M.I.M.B.. 
A  ggocia^  of  the  Ceu'ral  Technical  College,  City  and  Guilds  of  London,  Head 
Ir  the  Electrical  Engineermg  Department,  Yorkshire  Collaee,  Victoria 
•T-jverssty;  and  Hbrbbrt  Perkin,  M  I.M  E.,  Certificated  Colliery  Manager, 
V_jftaDt  Lecturer  in  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
^^cori*  University.  With  about  170  Illustrations.  Medium  Bvo,  cloth.  Net  91  •• 

-L«y»oUCTOIlY.  —  DYNAMIC   ELBCTRICITY.  —  DRIVINC  OF  THE    DYNAMO.  —  THB 

^''X^- BINS. —Distribution  op  Electrical  energy.— starting  and  6tofping 
c-tbaH  t v»'»^^,jbrators  and  Motors.— elbci  ric  cablbb.— Central  Electrical 
S,  bCTH^ca, -cTRrcmr  appubd  to  pumping  and  Haulin&— electricity  applied 

o^aNTS.  ■'^JrrTlNC.— TYPICAL    ELECTRIC    PLANTS  RECENTLY    ERECTED.  —  ELBCTRIC 
•-irCOAl^Vlii.  ARC  AND  GLOW  LaMPS-MISCBLLANBOUS  APPUCATIONS  OF  ELBCTRICrfY 

TjcKTi''^  ^TY    ^  Compared  wnn   othbb  modes  of  TRAMSMrmNG  powbb.— 

SSSi?'^'  BUiCTBlCITY. 
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DYNAMO,     MOTOR    AND    SWITCHBOARD    CIRCUITS 

FOR   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERS. 

A  Practical  Book  dealing  with  t&e  .«ubject  of  Direct,  Alternating  anH  Poly- 
phase  Currents.  By  William  R.  Bowkbr,  C.E.,  M.E.,  E.E.,  Consulting 
Tramway  Engineer.    8vo,  cloth.  U»si  Publisfud,    Ntt  6/0 

DYNAMO  ELECTRIC    MACHINERY:    Its   CONSTRUC- 
TION, DESIGN,  and  OPERATION. 

By  Samubl  Shbldon,  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phyncs  and  Electrical 
Engineerioe  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  assisted  by  Hobart 
Mason,  B.S. 

In  two  volumts,  sold  separately,  as  follows : — 
Vol.  L— DIRECT  CURRENT  MACHINES.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised.    Large 
crown  8vo.    a6o  pages,  with  300  Illustrations         .        .        AV/    1 2/0 
Vol.  II.— ALTERN  \TING  CURRENT  MACHINES.    Large  crown  8vo     260 

pages,  with  284  Illu<;trations Nei  1 2/0 

Desisned  as  Text-books  tor  use  in  Technical  Educational  Institutions,  and  by  Encrineers 
whose  wiyk  includes  the  handline  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Machines  respectively,  and 
for  Students  proficient  in  mathematics. 

ARMATURE   WINDINGS   OP    DIRECT    CURRENT 

DYNAMOS. 

Extension  and  Application  of  a  General  Winding  Rule.  ^  By  E  ^  Arnold, 
Engineer.  As«»ta''t  Professor  in  Electrotechnics  and  Machine  Design  at  the 
Riiia  Polytechnic  School  Translnted  from  the  Original  German  by  Francis 
6.  Db  Gress,  M.E..  Chief  of  Testing  Department,  Crocker- Wheeler  Com- 
pany   Wi..h  X46  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth        .        .  Net  "X^l" 

ELECTRICAL  AND  MAGNETIC  CALCULATIONS. 

For  the  Use  of  Electri'-al  Ensineers  and  Artisans,  Teacnera,  Students,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Electricity  and  Maenetism. 
Bv  A.  A.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Electricity  in  Ohio  University.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth Net    9/0 

"To  teachers  and  those  who  already  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  subject  we  can  recom- 
mend this  book  as  beinfjf  useful  to  consult  when  requiring:  data  or  tormulae  which  it  is  neither  con- 
venient nor  necessary  to  retain  by  memory."— TA^  EUancian, 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHS* 

Their  History,  Construction,  and  Working.  Founded  in  part  on  WOnschbn- 
DOKPP's  "  Traiti  de  T^^graphie  Sous-Marine,"  and  Compiled  from  Authorita- 
tive and  Exclusive  Sources.  ByCuARUCS  Bright,  F.R.S.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E.  780  pp.,  folly  Illustrated,  including  Maps  and  Folding  Plates. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth Net  £3  Ss, 

"  There  are  tow,  if  any,  persons  more  fitted  to  write  a  treatise  on  submarine  telegraphy  than 
Mr.  Charles  Bright.  He  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  has  written  in  a  way  which  will 
appeal  as  much  to  the  layman  as  to  the  engliieer.  This  acfanirable  volume  must,  for  many  yaars  to 
come,  hold  the  position  of  the  English  classic  on  submarine  telegraphy."— £K;piN<«r. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  information.  It  makes  a  book  of  reference  which  should  be  in  every 
engineer's  library."— AWvrr. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  of  Rules,  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Data.  By  H.  R.  Kbmpk. 
M.I.E.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Technical  Officer  Postal  Telegraphs,  Author  of 
"A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  &c.  Second  Edition  thoroughly 
Revised,  with  Additions.    With  numerous  Illnstratioos. '  33mo,  leather     5/0 

"  It  Is  the  best  book  of  Its  Vtoi±."—SUctricml  Engimttr. 

"  The  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  is  a  good  oa»,'''—SUctrieia!it. 

"  Strongly  recommended  to  those  engaged  in  the  electrical  industries."— AAcirtoi/  XtvUm, 

POWER  TRANSMITTED  BY   ELECTRICITY. 

And  applied  by  the  Electric  Motor,  including  Electric  Railway  Construction. 
By  P.  Atkinson.  A.M..  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  Fully  Revised,  and  New 
Matter  added.    With  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth      .        .    Net    9/0 

DYNAMIC    ELECTRICITY  AND    MAGNETISM. 

By  Philip  Atkinson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "Elemenu  of  Static 
Electricity,"  &c    Crown  8vo,  417  pp.,  with  xao  Illustrations,  doth     .    10/6 
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THE  MANAOBMBNT  OP  DYNAMOS. 

A  Handybook  of  Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Use  of  Mechanics,  Engineers, 
Students,  and  others  in  Charge  of  Dynamos.    By  G.  W.  Lummis-Patbrsok. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

'*  TiM  aubjoct  Is  treated  u  »  maimer  which  any  inteDiffent  man  who  U  fit  to  be  antnisted  with 

cfiaree  of  an  engine  ihould  be  aUe  to  undewtand.    It  It  a  useful  book  to  all  who  make,  tend,  or 

em|>knr  electric  macUBeffy."— .^rvMtMKL 

HANDBOOK  FOR  THG   USG  OP  ELECTRICIANS. 

In  the  Operation  and  Care  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus  of  the 
U.  S.  Sea-Coast  Defences.  By  Geo.  L.  Anderson,  A.M.,  Captain 
U.  S.  Artillery.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Lieutenant-General 
Comman(Ung  the  U.  S.  Army.    Royal  8vo,  cloth        .        .        •    Net    2 I/O 

THE  STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY. 

A  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  W<Mds  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Electrical 

Engineering.    Containing  upwards  of  3,000  deiinitionSi      By  T.   O'Conor 

Sloans,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    Third  Edition,  with  Appendix.     Crown  8vo,  690  pp., 

,  300  Illustrations,  cloth /ftt  7/6 

"The  work  has  many  attncthre  fBacures  la  It.  and  Is,  beyond  doubt,  a  weD  put  together  and 

useftil  publication.    The  amount  of  ground  covered  may  be  gatheved  from  the  fact  that  In  the  index 

about  5,000  refsrenca  will  be  foand^—BUOriemi  Rni€W. 


ELECTRIC  LIQHT  PITTINQ. 

A  Handbook  for  Working  Electrical  Engineers,  embodying  Practical  Notes  on 
Installation  Management.  By  J.  W.  Urquhast.  With  niunerons  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  doth.  [Just  Publufud,  5'0 
>  This  volume  deals  with  the  mechanica  of  electric  ttghttng,  and  b  addnm  ed  to  men  who 


arealreadyengagedlnthe  work,  or  are  training  for  it.    The  work  uaieiam  a  great  deal  xA  ground, 
and  may  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  uaelnl  wock  on  *  Electric  LigtiL''^^te«rMmi. 

ELECTRIC  LIQHT. 

Its  Production  and  Use,  Embodying  Plain  Directions   or  the  Treatment  of 

Dynamo-Electric  Machines,   Batteries,  Aocnmnlators,  and  Electric  Lamps. 

By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  CE.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       .    7/6 

"The  whole  ground  of  etecttic  lighting  Is  nonof  ie»  cotmed  and  aatplalned  in  a  veiy  clear 

and  concise  manner.  "—RUctriaU  JUvttw. 


DYNAMO  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  BnKineer*Constrtictora  and  Electricians* 

in-Charge.     Embracing  Framework  Buuding,  Field  Magnet  and  Armature 

Winding  and  Gronping,  Compounding,  &c    By  J.  W.  Urquhast.    Serond 

Edition,  Enlarged,  with  1x4  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  7/6 

"  Mr.  Urquhart's  book  is  tlie  iirsc  one  which  deals  with  these  matten  hi  such  a  way  that  the 

englnoarlng  student  can  tmdentand  theoL    The  book  is  very  readable,  and  the  author  leads  his 

readers  up  to  dUBcnlt  sublects  by  reasonably  simple  tests."— ^m^iwrritoy  Jttvitm. 

ELECTRIC  SHIP-LIQHTINQ. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Running  of  Ships'  Electrical  PlanL 
For  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians,  and  Seagoing 
Engineers-in-Charse.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended,     with  88  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .     7/6 

"  Mr.  Urquhart  Is  to  be  Highly  complimented  Hdt  pladng  such  a  Tahiable  wock  at  the  tenrlce 
of  marine  electrtciana."— ?:%«  SttamrMi^, 

ELECTRIC  LIOHTINQ  (ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF). 

By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  M.InstCE.,  M.I.E.E.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth 1/6 

ELECTRIC  LIQHT  POR  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Erection  and  Running  of  Small  Installations, 
with  Particulars  of  the  Cost  of  Plant  and  Working.  By  J.  H.  Knight. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  wrapper      .       .       ,       .       .        1/0 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DYNAMO. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Amateurs.  Containing  lUostrationi  mod  Detailed 
Instructions  for  Constructing  a  Small  Dynamo  to  Produce  the  Electric  Light. 
By  Alprbd  Csorrs.    Sixth  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  doth       .    2/O 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

By  H.  M.  NoAD,  F.R.S.    650  pp.,  with  470  lUiutnttiont.    Ctowb  Ivo,  doth. 

9/0 
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SPECIFICATIONS  IN   DETAIL. 

By  Frank  W.  Macey,  Architect,  Author  •f  "  Conditions  of  Contract.* 

Second  Editionj  Revised  and  Enlarged,  containing  644  pp.,  and  a.ooo  Illusoa- 

tions.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.  [just  Fubitstud.     AV/ 21/0 

Summary  op  contents:— Gbnbral  Notbs (includinc  Points  in  sPBciFicATioit 

WRITINO.  THB  ORORR  op  a  SPBCIPICATION.  and  NuTBS  on  ITBMS  OFTEN  OMrTTBD 
FROXl  A  SPECIFICATION).— Form  of  OUTSIDE  COVBR  TO  A  SPEriFICATION.— SPBCIFICA- 

TiON  c  p  Works  and  List  of  GEhSRAL  CONDmoNs.— Preliminary  items  (including 
Shoring  and  House  B me akbr).— Drainage  (iNCLirDrNC  Rain«watbr  wbil^  and 

reports).— EXCAVATOR  (INCLUDINC  CONCRETE  FLOORS,  ROOPS.  STAIRS  AND  WALLS). 

—Pavior.— Bricklayer  \v  cluding  Flintwurk.  rivbr  and  other  Walling.  Spring- 
water  Wells,  sturagr  Takks,  Fountains.  Filtprs.  Terra  Cotta  and  Faience).— 
Mason.— Carpenter.  Joiner  and  I*onmonger  (including  Fencing  and  Ptltv:).-. 
Smith  and  Fuunpbr  (includinc.  Heating,  F'Re  Hydrants,  stabt  b  and  Cow-housb 
FnTiNosi.— Slater (iNCLUDiMC  Slate  Mason).— Tilpr.— Stone  Tilpr.-Shinclbr.— 
Thatcher. —  Plumber  (including  Hot-water  d^orki.  —  ZI^cwnRKER.  — Coppbr- 

SMITH. —  PLASTB»ER.  —  GASYITTEk.—  BELLMANGER.  —  GLAZIER.— PaINTBR.—P«  PER- 

HANGER.- General  Repairs  and  alterations.— V'^entilation.  —  Road-making— 
elbciric  Lighting.— index.  * 

PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  HaiKibo<A  for  Students  Prepvtng  for  Examinations,  and  a  Book  of 
Rcferenoe  for  Persons  Ei^^ed  in  Btitldin^.  By  John  Parnkll  Allxn, 
Surveyor,  Lecturer  on  Bwlding  Conscmction  at  the  Durham  College  oc 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fourth  Eklition,  Revised  and  Enlarsred. 
Medium  8vo,  570  pp.,  with  over  1,000  Illustrations,  cloth         .        .    Net  7/S 

"  The  most  complaM  expoAkm  of  tMifldbic  oooatmctloii  we  have  seeo.  It  coDtalns  an  that  is 
neosHafy  to  prapan  studema  for  the  vaiious  wraminariom  la  buUdlnc  cooatwctioM.  "—BtttUtitg 

"  The  author  depends  naaily  as  much  on  Us  dtagiams  as  on  hb  tjrpe.  The  paM  ngfeat 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  experience  in  boildlnff  operation— and  the  volnme  must  be  a  Mawtng  to 
many  teachen  as  well  as  to  students. "—7^  ArthOict, 

PRACTICAL  MA50NRY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Stone  Cutting.  Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting 
Out,  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Circuhu-  Work,  Arches,  Niches.  Domes,  Penden* 
tives^  Vaults,  Tracery  Windows,  &c. ;  to  which  are  added  Supplements 
relating  to  Masonry  Estimating  and  Quantity  Surveying,  and  to  Building 
Stones  and  Marbles,  and  a  Glossary  of  Terms.  For  the  Use  of  Students, 
Masons,  and  Ciaftsmen.  By  William  R.  Purchass,  Building  Inspector  to 
the  Boroi^;h  of  Hove.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Royal  8vo,  226  pp.,  with 
59  Lithographic  Plates,  comprising  over  400  Diagrams,  cloth. 

[Just  Fublisktd.    Nei  7/6 

"  The  book  Is  apnctlcal  treatise  on  the  sobject,  the  author  himself  having  commenced  as  an 
opentlve  mason,  and  afkerwaids  acted  as  foteman  mason  on  many  laqpe  and  important  buikBags 
prior  to  the  attainment  of  Itis  present  portion.  Most  of  the  examples  j^iven  are  from  actual  work 
carried  out.  It  should  be  found  of  general  utility  to  architectural  students  and  others,  as  wall  as  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  spedaUj  addressed."— ^mwim/  ^ftk*  Royal  InsHtutt  o/BrtHsk  ArckUtets. 

MODERN    PLUMBING,    STEAM    AND    HOT    WATER 

HBATINQ. 

A  New  Practical  Work  for  the  Plumber,  the  Heating  Engineer,  the  Architect, 
and  the  Builder.  By  J.  t.  Lawler,  Author  of  "  American  Sanitary  Plumbing," 
&c.    With  284  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.    4to,  cloth       .    Net    21/* 

HEATING   BY  HOT  WATER, 

VENTILATION   AND  MOT  WATER  SUPPLY. 

By  Walter  Jones,  M.I.M.E.  360  pages,  with  140  Illustrations.  Medium 
8vo,  cloth.  [/•»/  Pudluked.    Net  6/0 

CONCRETE:   ITS  NATURE  AND  U5E5. 

A  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  and  Clerks  of  Works.  By 
George  L.  Sutclipps,  A.R.I. 6. A.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    306  pp.,  with  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  clotb. 

[Just  Published.    Net  9/0 
"  The  author  treats  a  difficult  subject  In  a  hidd  manner.    The  manual  fills  a  long-Mt  cap. 
It  is  careful  and  exhaustive  ;  equaDv  usefol  as  a  student's  guide  and  an  archHect's  book  of 
referance."— T'mrvM/  ^^the  RaytU  InstttiUt  ^BrOUh  ArrMtettt. 
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LOCICWOOD'5  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1905. 

A  ComprehensiTc  Handbook  of  the  LttMt  Prices  and  Dau  for  BaiMenL 
Architects,  Engineers,  and  Cootractofs.  R»«onatnicted,  Re-written,  ana 
Greatly  Enlarged.  By  Fkamos  T.  W.  Millsx.  800  doflely-printed  pages, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  [/tw/  Published   4/0 

"This  book  to  a  very  oaafol  one.  and  should  find  a  place  In  erery  Eagltoh  oAce  oonnectad 
wtth  the  building  and  angfaeering  profaMJOM.  '—IndmttrUi. 

**  An  escalanr  book  of  r«#m«nc<- " —  Arrfrtfrrt 

*•  Comprehensive,  fdlahia,  weD  ananged.  leslbla.  and  weD  bound."— ArMCc*  ArthUtti, 


MEASURING  AND   VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORK 

(The  Student's  Gnide  to  the  Practice  oQ*  Containing  Directions  for  taking 
Dimensions,  Abatra^ing  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with 
Tables  of  Constants  for  Valuation  of  Labour,  and  for  the  Calculation  of  Areas 
and  Solidities.  Originally  edited  by  E.  Dobson,  Architect.  With  Additions 
by  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.    SeTsnth  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.      7/6 

■*Tbe  most  comptete  traadse  on  Uie  piindplos  of  measuring  and  valuhig  ardficen'  work." 
•Quoding  Newt. 

TECHNICAL  GUIDE,  MEASURER,  AND  ESTIMATOR. 

For  Builders  and  Surveyors.  Containing  Technical  Directions  for  Measuring 
Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  Complete  Specifications  for  Houses,  Roads, 
and  Drains,  and  an  Easy  Method  of  Estimating  the  parts  of  a  Building 
cdUectively.  By  A.  C  Bkaton.  Ninth  Edition.  Waistcoat-pocket  sise.  1  /6 
**  No  bttiklar,  aicUtect,  surrejror,  or  Taloeff  shouM  be  without  hto '  Beaton.'  "—JlulUUitr  News, 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR. 

Or,  What  will  it  Cost  to  Build.  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price  Book  for  Un> 
professional  People  as  well  as  tne  Arcnitectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.  By 
T.  D.  SmoM.      Edited  by  F.  T  W.  Millbs,  A.R.I.B.A.      Fifth  Edition. 

Carefully  Revised.    Ckown  8vO|  doth. Iftt  8/6 

"  In  two  jreart  it  wfll  lepej  Its  cost  a  hundred  times  orer."— FifieM. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Gtiide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder.  Upon  the  Basis 
of  the  Work  by  A  Barthqlomkw.  Revised,  Corrected,  and  greatly  added  to 
by  F.  RoGKRS,  Architect.     Third  Edition.    8vo,  cloth  .       .    1 5/0 

"  One  of  the  books  with  which  every  yooag  architect  mutt  be  equipped. "^^nsMtad 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  whole  Course  and  Operations  of  the  Draughtsman  in  Drawing  a  Lsrge 
Hotise  in  Linear  Perspective.  Illustrated  by  43  Folding  Plates.  By  F.  O. 
Fbrguson.    Third  Edition.    8vo,  boards 8/6 

"  It  Is  the  most  latdBgible  of  the  treatbas  on  this  Ill-tieated  subject  that  X  have  met  with."— 
S.  IMCRBSS  BKLU  ESQ.,  mtbe  R.I.B.A.  Jommmi, 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING. 

For  the  Builder,  and  .Yon^  Student  in  Architeatire.    By  G.  Pvnb.  4to.  8/6 

THE  MECHANICS  OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Ap^ied  Mechanics,  especially  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Architects. 
By  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A»  Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Building,"  &c    Second 
Edition,  Enlaorged.    Illustrated  with  125  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     7/6 
**  The  book  is  a  Tary  nseftil  and  hdpftil  manual  of  architectural  mechanics."— ^«<Mrr. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OP  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE. 

Being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With 
Outlme  Specifications  and  Estimates.  By  C.  Wickxs,  Architect,  Author  of 
"  The  Spires  and  Towers  of  England,"  ftc  6x  Plates,  4to,  half-morocco,  gilt 
edges dSI  lit.  6d. 

DECORATIVE   PART  OP  CIVIL   ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Sh  William  Chambbss,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait,  Illustrations,  Notes,  and 
an  ExAMiNATiOM  or  GaaaAN  Akchitbctukx«  by  Joosph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  Lbbds.    66  Platea,  4t»,  doth  .    21/0 

THE  ARCHITECTS  GUIDE. 

Being  a  Text-book  of  Useful  Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Sarveycrs, 
Contractors,  Clerks  of  Works,  &c.    By  F.  Rogbks.    Crown  Ivo.  3/6 
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SANITATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


THE  PURIFICATION  OP  5BWAQB. 

Being  m  Brief  Acooaot  of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Sewan  Pnrification,  and 
their  Practical  Application.  By  Sidnst  Bakwisb,  M.I>.  (Load.).  B.Sc., 
M.R.CS.,  D.P.H.  (Camb.),  FeUow  of  the  Sanitary  Instirat^.  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Derbyj^ire  Coonty  Council.  Second  Edition,  Revt«ed  nnd 
Enlai^ged,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Analvsis  of  Sewage  and  Sewage  £ffluents. 
Wiih  numerous  Illustrations  and  DiagramSi    Demy  8vo,  c  oth. 

Uuit  pHblishtd.    Aet   10/6 

SUMMARY     OF     CONTHNTS  :  — SE»*  AGE  :     ITS     NATURE     AND    COMPOSITION.  —  THE 

Chemistry  OF  Sbwagb.— VARIETIES  OF  sewage  avu  the  Changes  iT  U^dergoes.-- 
RivER  Pollution  am  •  its  effects.— The  Lavd  Treatment  of  Sewage.— Precipi- 
tation*, Precipitants,  and  Tanks.— The  Liquefaction  of  sewage.— principles 
involved  in  the  oxidation  of  Sewage.— Artificial  Procbss<is  of  purificatiom.— 
Automatic  Distributors  and  Special  Filtp.rs Particulars  of  Sewbragb  ani> 

SBWAGB   DISP«)SAL   SCHHMBS   REQUIRBD    BV    LOCAL    GOVBRNMBNT    BOARD.— USBFUL 

Data.— yf/«rM(/£x-.-  Thb  apparatus  rbquirbd  for  sewage  Analysis.— Standard 

SOLUTIONS   USED  IN  THB    METHOD   OF   SdWAC.B    ANALYSIS.— Ta^//^  :    ESTIMATION   OF 

Ammonia.— NITROGEN  as   Nitrates.— Incubator  Test.  Cxygbn    absorbbd.— To 

CONVBRT  grains  PBR  GALLON  TO  PARTS  PER  lOO.OOa 

THE  HEALTH  OPPICER'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

A  Guide  to  Sanitary  Practice  and  Law.  For  Medical  Oflkers  of  Health, 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Members  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  &c.  By  Edwako 
F.  WiLLOUGHBT,  M.D.  (Lond.)i  ftc*    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Fcap.  8vo,  leather Net    1 0/6 

"A  mine  of  condensed  Infonnatioa  of  a  pertinent  ind  useful  Und.     The  various  subjects 
of  which  it  trrats  beine  succinctly  Init  fully  and  scMotificaliy  dealt  with."—  The  Lanctt. 

"  We  recommend  all  chose  engafod  in  practical  sanitary  woric  to  furnish  themsdves  with  a 
copy  for  reference."— kSaMtfary  ytumai, 

WATER  AND  ITS  PURIFICATION. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Local  Authorities,  Sanitary  Officers,  and  others 
interested  in  Water  SuDpljT'  By  S.  Ridkal,  D.Sc.  Lond.,,  F.I.C.  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Aaoitions,  including  numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables. 
Large  uown  8vo,  cloth Net    9/0 

RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water- 
works for  Small  Country  Districts.  By  Allak  Grbbnwbll,  A.M.LC.E., 
andW.  T.  Cubky,  A.M.LCE.    Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    5/0 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

By  WiLUAM  Hdmbkr,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.Inst.  M.B.  Imp.  4to,  half- 
bound  morocco.    (See  page  zx.)        ......    Nit  £6  6S. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  TOWNS  AND  THE  CON- 

STRUCTION  OP  WATBR-WORICS. 

By  Pbopbssor  W.  K.  Burton,  A.M.  Inst.  CS.  Seoood  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.    (Sec  page  xo.)  .       •        ■       •    £1  5s. 

WATER  ENOINEERINQ. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Measurement,  Storage,  Conveyance,  and  Utilisa- 
tion of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns.    By  C.  Slagg,  A.M.  Inst.  CE.    7/6 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  YILLAOES. 

By  Charlbs  Slagg,  A.  M.  Inst.  CE.    Crown  8vo,  doth     .  .    8/0 

PLUMBINQ. 

A  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Pltunber.  By  W.  P. 
BucHAN.    Ninth  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  500  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  8/6 

VENTILATION. 


A  Text-book  to  the  Practioe  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  BoikUngs.     By  W.  P. 
BucHAM,  R.P.    Crown  8vo,  doth 3/6 
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CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  ETC. 


THE  BLBMBNTARY  PRINCIPLES  OP  CARPENTRY. 

A  Treatise  00  the  Pressure  aad  Eqtiilibriam  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resistance 
of  Timber,  and  the  Coastmction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting 
Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c  To  which  is  added  an  fi^say  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Timber,  &a,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  Wood  osed 
in  Boilding ;  also  nnmerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlinjn  of  Timber  for  different 
pnrposes,  the  Spedfic  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tiuiix>old,  C.  £. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron  and  Stone,  lUus- 
tnoed.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  oonsidenbly  Enlarged  by 
E.  WvNDHAM  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c 
With  61  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.    In  One  large 

Vol.,  4to,  doch £1    Sa. 

"  Ought  to  be  in  every  aicUtect's  and  ereiy  builder's  Wbarr^—ButUUr. 

"A  work  whose  monumental  excellence  must  coounend  It  wherever  ddlAil  carpentiy  b 

concerned.    The  author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impehed  by  tiae.    The  addttkmal 

plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  Yt^ait.''—BuiU4ftf  litws, 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction.  With  Hints  oo  the  Maaaeement  of  Saw 
Mills  and  the  Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples 
of  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  Bv 
M.  Powis  Balb,  A.M.Inst.C.£.,  M.I.M.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised, 
with  large  Additions,  large  crown  8vo,  440  pp.,  cloth       ....    9/0 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  erldenthr  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  coOacted  so  rnnch  infbrmatlan 
that  hb  book  is  aD-euffident  for  builders  and  others  engaced  in  the  convenion  of  timber."— ^»>dIMIk& 

"The  most  comprdkansiTe  compendium  of  wood-workfaic  machinery  we  have  seen.  The 
author  Is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject"— JTM^ritair  Ar««M. 


SAW  MILLS. 

Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the  Eoonomica]  Cooversaon  of 
Timber.  By  M.  Powis  Balb,  A.M.Inst.C£.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  doth. 1 0/6 


**  The  adtni$i4ttrait0H  ot^  large  sawing  esubBshnMot  is  diiCTWsed,  and  the  soUect  eramined 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Hence  the  siaa,  shape,  ofder,  aad  <fispoiitkm  of  saw  mHa  and  the  like 
are  gone  into  tai  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  tnced  from  Its  reception  to  Its  dettrery  in  Its 
converted  state.    We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treadse."— <Swtftfcr. 

THE  CARPENTER'S  GUIDE. 

Or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Carpenters ;  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
esswitisl  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Pktbe 
Nicholson's  standard  work.  A  New  Editicm,  Revised  by  Asthur  Ashpitbl,, 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  by  Gsorgb  Pvnb. 
With  74  Plates,  4to,  cloth £1  Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILINQ. 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  Finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing 
the  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.  By  Gbokgb 
CoLLiMGS.  Revised  and  Emarged,  to  which  is  added  A  Trbatisb  cm 
Staik-building.    Third  Edition.    With  Plates  and  Diagrams,    xamo,  cloth. 

2/6 

"  wm  be  found  of  practical  utility  in  the  execution  of  this  difficult  branch  of  Joinery."— AiAU^. 
'*  Almost  every  difficult  phase  of  this  somewhat  intricate  branch  of  joinery  is  eJnddated  by 
the  aid  of  (dates  and  explanatory  letterpress.  "^-Fttrtitmrt  GoMtm. 


CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature.    By 

Gbokgb  Coxxings.    With  Diagrams.    Fourth  Edition,  xamo,  cloth      .    2/B 

"  An  excellent  example  of  what  a  book  of  this  Idnd  should  be.    Cheap  in  pike,  clear  in 
definition,  and  practical  in  the  examples  selected.  "-^wiUer. 

THE    CABINET-MAKER'S   QUIDE    TO    THE  ENTIRE 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  CABINET  WORK. 

By    RuaiARD   Bitmbas.    Illustrated  with  Plans,    Sections   and  Working 
Imiwings.    Crown  Svo,  cloth    .........    2/C[ 
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HANDRAILINO  COMPLBTB  IN  BIGHT  LESSONS. 

On  the  S()iuu«-Cm  SyMem.     By  J.  S.  Golothokp.  Teacher  of  Geometry 

and  BoUding  Coostniction  at  the  Halifax  Mechanics'  Institute.     With  £iffht 

Plates  and  over  150  Practical  Exercises.    4to,  cloth         ....    8/S 

"  Lllnir  to  be  of  cooildenbto  valne  to  jotean  and  odian  who  tike  a  pride  In  food 
TbeamaseaoMttofthebook  It  eacaBaet.  We  baaitlly  cwnmend  it  ta  teechew  id  tfnde 
Timktr  Tradu  ytmmmL 


TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  and  BUILDER'S  COMPANION. 

Containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weieht  and  Measure^ 

ment  <A  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sises,  and  other  Ust  ful  Tables  for  the  use  of 

Timber  Merchants  and  Builders.     By  Wiixiam  Dowsing.    Fourth  Edition, 

Revised  and  Corrected.    Crown  Svo*  cloth 3/0 

"We  are  gUd  to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  tlicse  admirable  tablea,  which  for  oonectaeas  and 
ilnipHrity  of  arrangement  leare  nodilng  to  be  dadfed."—  Timiktr  Tradu  JmurnaL 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT. 

Being  a  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  BuQden,  &c., 
comprising  useful  Tables  for  all  ptuposes  connected  with  the  Timber  Trade, 
Marks  of  Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of 
Timber,  &c    By  W.  Richakdson.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth   .    8/6 

"  This  handy  manual  contains  much  valuable  Information  for  the  use  of  timber  mefchants. 
bonders,  foresters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  growth,  sale,  and  manuActuie  of  tbaber."— 
y^nrmml  ^  Ftrtnry. 

PACKINO-CASB  TABLES. 

Showing  the  number  of  Superficial  Feet  b  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six 

inches  square  and  upwards.    By  W.  Richakdson,  Timber  Broker.    Third 

Edition.    Oblong  4I0,  cloth       .........    3/6 

"  Invaluable  labour-saTUig  tablea."— /rv»(HM«v>''. 
"Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation."— Crpcvr. 

GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEASUREMENT. 

Tables  calculated  from  i  to  aoo  inches  in  length  by  1  to  108  inches  in  hreadth. 
For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Timber  Merchants, 
Builders,  ftc.    By  Jamks  Hawking*.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.,  cloth .    3/6 

"  Theae  tablea  wfll  be  found  of  «ieat  amteance  to  all  who  require  to  make  cakulations  of 
superficial  measurement."- f  n;£'/MA  Ateekauic. 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY. 

And  iu  Bearing  on  the  Improvement  of  Estates.    By  Chaxlbs  E.  Cuktis, 

F.S.I.,    Professor   of  Forestry,    Field    Engineering,    and  General    Estate 

Management,  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.    Crown  8vo,  doth 3/6 

Prbfatory  Rbmarks.  — Objbcts  op  planting.  —  Choicb  op  a  Forbstbr.— 
CHOiCB  OP  SOIL  and  Site.— Laying  Out  op  land  por  plantations.— preparation 

OP  THE  ground  por  PLANTING.— DRAINAGE.— PLANTING.— DISTANCBS  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OP  Trees  in  plantations.— Trees  and  Ground  Game.— Attention  aptbr 
Planting.— Thinning  op  Plantations  —  Pruning  op  Forest  trees.— Realization. 
—Methods  op  sale.— measurement  op  Timber.— Mbasurbmbnt  and  Valuation 
op  Larch  plantation.— firb  Lines.— Cost  op  planting. 


"1 


'  Mr.  Curtis  has  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  short  pithy  chapters  aflbrded  much  Informa. 
tion  of  a  useful  and  practical  character  on  the  r»''"**"g  snd  subsequent  treatment  of  trees."— 
tUustrattd  CarftHUr  and  BttiLUr. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  FORESTRY. 

Designed  to  afford  Information  concerning  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Forest 
Trees  for  Ornament  or  Profit,  with  suggestions  upon  the  Creation  and  Care  o( 
Woodlands.    By  F.  B.  HouGK.    Large  crown  8 vo,  cloth  •    10/O 

TIMBER    IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER   MERCHANT'S,  AND 

BUILDBR'8  STANDARD  QUIDB. 

Br  Richard  £.  Grandt.  Comprising: — An  Anahrsis  of  Deal  Standards, 
Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative  Values  and  1  abular  Arrangemenu  for 
fixing  Net  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic  and  North  American  Deals,  including  all 
intermediate  Expenses,  Freight,  Insurance,  &c.,  &c  ;  together  with  copioas 
Information  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  zsmo, 
doth 2/0 

"Everythioc  it  pretends  to  be:  built  up  graduaDjr,  it  leads  one  from  a  forest  to  a  treenail,  and 
throws  in,  as  a  makeweight,  a  host  of  material  concenung  bricks,  columns,  dstems,  8K,''—Engitsh 
Mtchanic, 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  &c,  ^l 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  ETC. 


SCHOOL    OP    PAINTINQ    FOR    THE    IMITATION    OP 

WOODS  AND  MARBLES. 

As  Tangtat  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  Van  dbr  Burg  and  P.  Van  dbr  Burg, 
Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Painting  Institution.  Royal  folio,  i8^  by  X2^  in., 
lUuscraxed  with  34  foll'size  Coloured  Plates ;  also  xa  plain  Plates,  comprising 
154  Figures.    Fourth  Edition  doth "*    .     Air/ £1  69. 

List  or  Platbs. 

L  Various  tools  rbquirhd  huR  wuou  FAiNTmCb-^.  3.  WAuniT:  preliminary 

Stacbs    of    Graining    and    Finishbd    spbcimbn.  —  4.  Tools  Usbd  for  Marblb 

Painting   and    Mbthod  of    Manipulation.— 5,  6.    St.    Rbmi   Marblb:  Earlibr 

opbrations  and  finished   specimen.  —  7.  methods  op  skbtchin&  dlpperbnt 

GRAINS,  KNOTS.  Ax.— 8.  >  ASH:  PRELIMINARV  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPBCI- 
MBN. —  la  METHODS  OF  SKETCHING  MARBLE  GRAINS.  —  IX,  n.  BRECME  MARBLE  ; 
PRELIMINARV  STAGES  OF  WORKING  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 1>  MAPLE  ;  METHODS 
OP  PRODUCING  THE  DIFFERENT  GRAINS.— 14,  15.  BiRD'S-EYE  MAPLE;  PRELIMINARY 
STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 1&.  METHODS  OF  SKETCHING  THE  DIFFERENT 
SPECIES  OF  WHITE  MARBLE.— 17,  A.  WHITE  MARBLE  ;  PREUMINARY  STAGES  OF 
PROCESS  AND  FINISHED  SPBCIMBN. -19.  MAHOGANY;  SPECIMENS  OP  VARIOUS  GRAINS 
AND  METHODS  OF  MANIPULATION.  — ao,  az.  MAHOGANY  ;  EARLIER  STAGES  AND 
FINISHED  SPECXMEN.— M,  9^  M-  SlENNA  MARBLE:  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN,  PRELIMINARY 
STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 05,  a6.  ly.  JUNIPER  WOOD;  METHODS  OF  PRO- 
DUCING GRAIN,  arc ;  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— iS.  to,  Ji.  VERT 
DB  MER  MARBLE;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN  AND  METHODS  OF  WORKING.  UNFINISHED 
AND  FINISHED  SPECIMENS.— 31,  3a.  3}.  OaK  ;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN.  TOOLS  EMPLOYED 
AND  METHODS  OF  MANIPULATION.  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 
J4.  3S.  36.  WAULSORT  MARBLB;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN.  UAFINISUBD  AND  FINISHED 
&ECIMENS. 

"Those  who  desire  to  attain  skill  in  the  ait  of  painting  woods  and  narUeswfll  find  advantage 
In  consulting  this  book.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Wockmg  Men's  Qubs  should  give  thair  jroung  mea 
tha  opportunity  to  study  ^ij'— Builder. 

*^  A  compieiiettsive  guide  to  the  art.  The  explanations  oi  the  ptoceiaaa.  the  naanlpulBtion 
and  Baanagement  of  the  coloun,  and  the  beautifully  executed  plates  will  not  be  the  least  vaniabla  to 
the  student  who  aims  at  making  Us  work  a  faithful  traiiscrtpc  of  nature.  "-^BitHdiMg  Ntws. 

'*  Students  and  novices  aie  fortunate  wlw  are  able  to  become  the  poeission  of  so  noble  a 

"^Tlu  ArdUtatt, 


ELEMENTARY  DECORATION* 

A  Guide  to  the  Simpler  Fonns  of  Everyday  Art.  Together  with  PRACTICAL 
HOUSE  DECORATION.  Bv  Iambs  W.  Facby.  With  numerous  lUus- 
tradons.    In  One  Vol.,  strongly  fuuf-boand      ......    5/0 

HOUSE     PAINTINQ,     ORAININQ,     MARBLING,    AND 

SIGN    WRITINQ. 

A  Practical  Manual  of.  By  Elus  A.  Davidson.  Eighth  Edition.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  doch  .    6/0 


**  a  mass  of  bifoonatioa  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  piacticai  muC'^nglish 
Mackmnic 

THE  DECORATOR'S  ASSISTANT. 

A^  Modem  Guide  for  Decorative  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Painters,  Writers, 
Gilders,  &c  Containing  upwards  of  600  Receipts,  Rules,  and  Instructions  ; 
with  a  variety  of  Information  for  General  Work  connected  with  every  Class  of 
Interior  and  Exterior  Decorations,  &c.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  .  1  O 
M  Fun  of  receipcs  of  value  to  decoraton.  paincen,  gUdeis,  ttc    The  book  cootatna  the  gist  of 

larger  treanaes  on  colour  and  technical  processes.    It  would  be  dta^s^ii  10  meac  with  a  wont  so  full 

of  vaaed  mlbrmation  on  tlie  pamcer  s  MA'^BmUimg  AWm. 

MARBLE  DECORATION 

.\nd  the  Temunology  of  British  and  Foreign  Marbles.  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  Gborgb  H.  Blagrovk,  Autnor  of  "  Shoring  and  iu  Applies* 
tkn,'*  &C.    With  a8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  '8.6 


'  This  most  nsafnl  and  loachwmued  handbook  should  be  ki  the  hands  of  averr  a^Mtect  and 
bulkier."    Jituldime  H'trid,  '  — ^—^  •«« 


*  A  csrefuBy  and  usefully  wfttten  treatise ;  the  work  is  swentisHjr  practical." 
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DELAMOTTE'8  WORKS  ON    ILLUMINATION  AND 

ALPHABETS. 


ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  &  MEDIiCVAL. 

From  th«  Sicbth  Cencnry,  with  NninenU;  inchiding  Gochic,  Chnrcfa-Tcao, 
larce  and  small,  German,  Italian,  Arabesque,  ^  Imtials  for  lUuminatioa, 
Monograms,  Crosses,  &c.,  for  the  nse  of  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Drangntsmen,  Missal  Painters,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers, 
Engravers,  Carvers,  &c.,  &c.  Collected  and  En^ved  by  F.  Dblamottk, 
and  printeid  m  Colours.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Royal  ftvo,  oblong, 
ornamental  boards 2/6 

**  For  those  who  Insert  enamwllwi  sentences  voond  gildad  chaUces,  who  btaaon  shop  legends 
oTsr  shop-doots,  who  letter  church  wells  with  pithy  sentences  fraoi  the  Decalogua,  this  book  will  bo 
nseftiL  "'-Atktiuntm, 

MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Including  German,  Old  English,  Saxcm,  ItaUc,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Court  Hand,  Enp;rossing|  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque ; 
with  several  Origmal  D«iigns,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English 
Alphabets,  large  and  small^  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors,  Masons.  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Carvers, 
&c.  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Dslamotts,  and  printed  in  Colours. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Ro}ml  8vo,  oblong,  omamentail  boards  2/S 

"  There  Is  comprised  In  k  every  possible  shape  Into  wMch  the  letters  of  the  slphsbet  snd 
numenls  can  bo  fonned,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  osponded  In  the  eoncoptlon  otthe  varioits 
plain  and  ornamental  leOen  Is  wonderihL  "-^Standard. 

MEDIiCVAL    ALPHABETS    AND     INITIALS. 

By  F.  G.  DBLAMOTTm.    Containing  ax  Plates  and  Illuminated  Title,  printed 

in  Gold  and  Colours.    With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Willis  Bkooks.     Fifth 

Edition.    Small  4to,  ornamental  boards Net  ff /O 

"A  Tohuae  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  hi  gliding  and  aD  the 
eolottis  of  the  prism  interwoven  and  Intertwined  and  intermingled. "— okw. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION. 

For  the  Use  c^  Beginners  ^  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical 

Directions  for  iu  Ezerose,  and  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS., 

printed  in   Gold   and   Colours.     By  F.  Dblamottb.    New  and   Cheaper 

Edition.    Small  4to,  ornamental  boards 6/0 

"  The  examples  of  andent  MSS.  leoommended  to  the  student,  which,  with  much  good  sense, 
the  author  chooses  from  collections  accesrible  to  aU,  aie  selected  with  judgment  and  knowledge  as 
well  as  taste.  "—Athentntm. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN. 

Containing  Initialsp   Emblems,  Cvphers,   Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders. 

Ecclesiastical    Devices,    Mediaeval   and    Modem    Alphabets,    and    National 

Emblems.    Collected  by  F.  Dblamottb,  and  imnted  in  Colours.    Oblong 

royal  Bvo,  ornamental  wrapper Net  2'0 

"  The  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  ladles  and  young  children  who  are  endowed  with 
the  ait  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  useful  pretty  work."— £*(r  Angiian  Times. 


WOOD-CARVINQ   FOR   AMATEUR5. 

With  Hints  on  Design.    BvA  Lady.    With  xo  Plates.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  in  emblematic  wrapper 2/0 

"  The  handicraft  of  the  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  can  tanpatt  It,  may  be  learnt  from  '  A 
Ljidy's '  pubUcadon."— <>4c*«iurMm. 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED. 

By  Thomas  John  Gullick,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Including 
Fresco,  Oil.  Mosaic,  Water-Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic, 
Miniature,  Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c  FifUi 
SditioQ.    Crown  8vo,  doth 5/9 

***  Adopted  OS  a  PHm*  Book  at  Sotith  Kemington. 

**  Mudi  nunr  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  to  be  taught,  from  the 
caraAil  perusal  of^thls  unpretending  but  comprehensive  tvasase."— ^rr  ye$trHMi, 


NATURAL  SCIENCE,  ^,  33 


NATURAL  SCIENCE,  ETC. 


THB  VISIBLE  UNIVERSE. 

Chapcert  00  the  Orisin  a&d  Consumctioii  of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  K.  Gorb, 
F.R. A.S.,  Anthor  of ^'  Star  Groops,"  &a  Illustrated  by  6  Stellar  Photographs 
and  19  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 1 6/0 

STAR  QROUPS. 

A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations.  By  J.  Ellakd  Goks,  F.R.A.S., 
lf.R.l.A..  ftc,  Anthor  of  "The  Visible  Universe,"  "The  Scenery  of  the 
Heavens,'*  &c    With  30  Maps.    Small  410,  cloth 6/0 

AN  ASTRONOMICAL  GLOSSARY. 

Or,  DicticMiary  of  Terms  nsed  in  Astronomy.  With  Tables  of  Data  and  Lists 
of  Remarkable  and  Interestins  Celestial  Objects.  By  J.  Bllabd  Gokf, 
F.R.A.S.,  Anthor  of  "  The  Visible  Universe,"  ftc    Small  crown  8vo,  dotn. 

2/6 
THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Its  Constmcdon  and  Management.  Indndhig  Techoiqne.  Photo-micrography, 
and  the  Past  and  Fatnre  of  the  Microscope.  By  Dr.  Hbnki  van  Hbusck. 
Re-Edited  and  Augmented  from  the  Fourth  French  Edition,  and  Translated 
by  Wyknb  E.  Baxtbs,  F.G.S.    Imp.  8vo,  cloth      ....     18/0 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

A  Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S., 
F.G.S.  With  an  Appendix  on  Rkcsnt  and  Fossil  Conchological 
DiscovniBS,  by  Ralph  Tats^  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  33  Plates  and 
upwards  of  300  Woodcuts.    Repnnt  cl  Fourth  Edition  (18B0).    Crown  8vo. 

Vl^WO       •  •  a  a  •  •  9  m     ^  •  •  •  §  /^# 

THE  TWIN   RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 

Or,  Geol(»y  and  Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concord. 
ByG.  W.  V.  LB  VAinc    Bvo,  cloth 6/0 

LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 
HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS. 

Enlarged  and  re-written  by  B.  Loswv,  F.R.A.S.    Post  Bvo,  cloth    .    6/0 

HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  B.  Lokwv,  F.R.A.S.    Post  Bvo,  doth         .    6/C 

HANDBOOK  OP  HEAT. 

Edited  and  re-written  by  B.  Lobwt,  F.R.A.S.    Post  Bvo,  cloth         .    6/0 

HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS. 

New  Edition.    Edited  by  T.  Olvbr  Haxding,  B.A.    Small  Bvo,  doth    6/0 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ACOUSTICS. 

Edited  by  Gbo.  C  Fostbr,  B.A.     Small  Bvo,  doth  ....    6/0 

HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  DuNKiM,  F.R.A.S.    Bvo,  doth   .        .    9/6 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

With  upwards  of  i,aoo  Engravings.   In  Six  Double  Volumes,  £1  1  s.   Cloth , 
or  half-morocco £i   11a.  60. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS    .        .    3/6 
ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS  .    3/6 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Revised  by  S.  B.  Bkxght,  F.R.A.S.    Fcap.  Bvo,  doth       •       •  2/6 
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CHEMICAL    MANUFACTURES, 
CHEMISTRY,   ETC. 


THE   OIL  FIELDS  OP   RUSSIA    AND   THE    RUSSIAN 

PBTROLBUM    INDUSTRY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Exploration,  Exploitation,  and  Management 
of  Russian  Oil  Properties,  including  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  Petroleum  in 
Russia,  a  Description  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Liquid  Fuel,  and  a 
Translation  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Russian  Oil  Properties. 
By  A.  Bkf.by  Thompson,  A.M.I. M.E.,  late  Chief  Enjpneerand  Manager  of  the 
European  Petroleum  Company's  Russian  Oil  Properties.  About  500  pp.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Photographic  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Balalchany- 
Saboontchy- Romany  Oil  Field.    Super-royal  8vo,  cloth. 

Uust  PnblisJUd.    Ntt 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OILS  AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES. 

By  A.  C.  Wright,  M  A.Oxon.,  B.Sc.Lond.,  formerly  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  the 
Hull  Technical  School.     Demy  8vo,  cloth N$t  Q/Q 

THE  QAS  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK» 

ComiMising  Tables,  Notes  and  Memoranda  relatinf^  to  the  Manulactiire, 
Distribution  and  Use  of  Coal  Gas  and  the  Construction  of  Gas  Works.  By 
H.  O'Connor,  A.M.Inst.C.E.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    470  pp.,  crown  Svo, 

fully  Illustrated,  leather 10/6 

"  The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  inrormatkm.     The  author  goes  consecutively  throafh 

the  engineering  details  and  practical  methods  involved  in  each  of  the  dlffereat  processes  or  jparta 

of  a  gas-works.     He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  maldng  a  compilation  of  hard  matters  01  ftct 

aL«olutely  interestine  to  read-'-^Kix  IVtUL, 

"  The  volume  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  specialised  InfbnaatkMi,  compiled,  we  believe.  friMi 

trustworthy  sources,  which  should  make  It  of  conaderabla  value  to  those  for  whom  it  Is  spedncally 

ptodnceA.  —EpijFituer. 

LIOHTINQ  BY  ACETYLENE 

Generators,  Burners,  and  Electric  Fomaces.  By  William  E.  Gibbs,  M.B. 
With  66  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

ENOINEERINQ  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Analytical  Chemists,  Engineers,  Iron 
Mastery  Iron  Founders,  Students  and  others.  Comprising  Methods  of  Analjriis 
and  Valuation  of  the  Principal  Materials  used  in  Ennneering  Work,  with 
numerous  Analyses,  Examples  and  Suggestions.  By  H.  Joshua  Philufs, 
F.I.C..  F.CS.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  &own  8vo,  490  pp., 
with  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth.  ....        jYei  1 0/(B 

"In  this  work  the  author  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  ■  numerous  body  of  practical 
men.  .  .  .  The  analytical  methods  may  be  pronounced  most  satisfactocy,  being  as  accurate  as  tbe 
despatch  required  ot  engineering  chemists  permits. "—CA^M^lea^  Ntws. 

"  The  analytical  methods  given  are,  as  a  whole,  such  as  are  likely  to  give  rapid  and  tnat> 
worthy  results  in  experienced  hands.  .  .  .  There  is  much  exceOent  descrlpOTe  matter  in  the 
the  chapter  on  '  Oils  and  Lubrication '  being  specially  noticeable  in  this  respecC*— Jif^rfrMcr. 


NITRO-EXPLOSIVES, 

A  Practical  Treatise  conceminj^  the  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Analysis 
of  Nitrated  Substances,  including  the  Fulminates,  Smokeless  Powders,  and 
Celluloid.  By  P.  Gerald  Sanpord,  F. I. C,  Conscdting  Chemist  to  the  Cotton 
Powder  Company,  Limited,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     9/0 

"  One  of  the  very  few  text-books  in  which  can  be  foimd  Just  what  is  wanted.  Mr.  Sanfctd 
goes  steadily  through  the  whole  list  of  explosives  commonly  used,  he  names  any  given  exploshre, 
and  tells  us  of  what  it  is  compoMd  and  how  It  Is  manufactured.    The  book  Is  excellent."— >£ntfi&MW. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  MODERN  EXPLOSIVES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Dynamite.  GiU'Cottoa, 

Nttro-Glycerine  and  other  Explosive  Compounds,  including  Collodion -Cotton. 

With  Chapters  on  Explosives  in  Practical  Application.     By  M.  Eisslbr.  M.E. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/6 

"  A  veritable  mine  of  information  on  the  subject  of  es^odves  eiaployed  for  mBitary,  miniag 
and  blastiog  purptnea."-^ Army  and  Navy  Garette. 
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A  MANUAL  OP  THE  ALKALI  TRADE. 

Including  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching 
Powder.  By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer.  With  asa  Illustrations 
and  Working  Drawings.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Super-royal  Svo, 
doth £1   10«. 

"  We  find  not  merely  ■  sound  and  lumlnotis  explanation  of  the  chemicad  piinciplei  of  the 
•*de^  bat  a  notice  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  moist  important  bearing  on  the  lucceuful 
«Hidact  of  ailcali  worlcs,  but  which  af«  generally  overlooked  by  even  experienced  technologlcel 
eatbock"— Obcmdlai/  Review, 

DANGEROUS  GOODS. 

Their  Sources  and  Properties,  Modes  of  Storage  and  Transport.  With  Notes 
and  Commenu  on  Accidents  arising  therefrom.  A  Guioe  for  the  Use  of 
Government  and  Railway  Officials,  Steamship  Owners,  &c.  By  H.  Joshua 
Phillips,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  374  pp.,  cloth  ....  9/0 
**  Merits  ■  wide  dicolatlaB,  and  an  lateOlgent.  appiecfatlve  study.*    Chtmttrml  ASrav. 


THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  Etc. 

Containing  all  known^  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many  Working 
Examples,  and  Instructicms  for  Making  Apparatus.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  A. 
Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.    Scccmd  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .     fl/O 

"  The  itudcnt  who  goes  conacientlouslv  through  the  courK  of  expetimentatloa  here  laid  dowa 
wlU  gain  a  better  InslKht  mto  inoisanic  chenustfy  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  *  got  up '  any  of  the 
^est  test-books  of  tlie  day,  and  passed  any  number  of  examinatkms  In  their  contents.^— CJmm'^a/ 
/fewn. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES. 

Their  Properties,  Applications,  Valuations,  Impurities  and  Sophistications. 

For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.    By  J.  W.  Slates. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  7/6 

"  There  b  no  otlaer  work  which  coTOfs  ptedaely  the  nme  ground.  To  students  pteperinc 
for  examinations  In  dyeing  and  printing  It  wED  prove  exceedingly  \atttaL''-~^kemieml  Nemt. 

A  HANDYBOOK  FOR  BREWERS. 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  and  Malting.  ^  Embradng  the 
Conclusions  of  Modern  Research  which  bear  upon  the  Practice  of  Brewing. 
By  Hbrbbrt  Edwards  Wright,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  530  pp.,  cloth 1  2/6 

"  May  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  tlie  student  who  b  ptepatlng  himself  for  examinational 
tejts,  while  the  scientific  brewer  will  find  in  it  a  risumd  of  all  the  most  Important  discoveries  of 
modem  tines.  The  work  b  written  throaghout  in  a  dear  and  coacbe  manner,  and  the  author 
ukes  greet  care  to  diacriminBte  between  vague  theories  and  wefl  etiWIihed  fiKts  *'~-Brtmer^ 
yemmeU, 

"  We  have  great  pleasure  In  leconmiendlng  thb  handy  book,  and  have  no  hesltatkn  In  saying 
that  It  b  one  of  the  bcst—4f  not  the  best— whkh  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  of  beer-bcewtaig 
in  thb  coontry ;  it  should  have  a  place  oe  tlie  shelves  of  every  brewer's  library."— ^fvaMrP 

FUELS:    SOLID,   LIQUID,  AND  GASEOUS. 

Their  Analysis  and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Engineers.  By 
H.  J.  Phillips,  F.C.S..  formerlr  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the 

G.E.  Rlwy.  Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/0 

"Ought  to  have  Its  Diace  In  the  laboratory  of  every  metallurgical  establishment  and  wherever 
\jal  b  used  ott  a  large  scale.  "—Chtmteml  News. 

THE  ARTISTS'  MANUAL  OF  PIGMENTS. 

Showing  their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non>Permanency,  and 
Adulterations,  &c.,  with  Tesu  of  Purity.     By  H.   C.   Stanoagb.      Third 

Edition.      Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

**  Thb  work  b  Indeed  mulhem^in^we,  and  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  It  to 
all  wiio  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whether  as  makers,  dealers,  or  users."— CAwwrfg/  Review. 


A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MENSURATION  AND  GAUGING. 

Centaining  Tables,  Rules,  and  Memoranda  for  Revenue  Officers,  Brewers, 
Spirit  Merchants.  &c.  By  J.  B.  Mant,  Inland  Revenue.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     x8mo,  leather 4>/0 


"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ptacilcal  htwmvr'^Bvvmeiif  yemmmt, 

C  s 
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INDUSTRIAL      ARTS,     TRADES,     AND 

MANUFACTURES. 

THE  CULTIVATION    AND    PREPARATION    OF    PARA 

RUBBER. 

By  W.  H.  Johnson,  F.L.S.,  F  R.H  S.,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Gold  Coeul 
Colony,  We«!t  Africa,  Commissioned  by  Government  in  1902  to  visit  Ceylon  to 
Study  the  Methods  empIo>^ed  there  in  the  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of 
Para  Rubber  and  other  Agricultural  Staples  for  Market,  with  a  view  to  Intro- 
duce them  into  West  Africa.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,    i/ust  Puilishtd,    Net  7 IS 

Sl7MM^RV   OF    CuNrBNTS:  — iNrRODl'CTOIiY.  —  THR    PARA     RUHBR*    TRRB    (IftWtm 
brasiliensis)   AT    HOMR  AND  ABROAD.— CULTIVATION  OF  THE    TRBB  :— PROPAGATION.— 

SiTR  FOR  PLANTATION.— Distance  Apart  to  Plant  thh  Trbbs.— Transplanting.— 
cultivation.— insf.ct  pests  and  fungoid  dls«ashs.— c'»llhcting  the  rubbbr: 
—  Various  Methods  Employed  in  tapping  rubber  trebs.  —  Flow  of  Latbx 
incrbasbd  by  wounding  thb  tree.— h  »w  to  tap.— the  prpparati'^n  of  rubbbr 

FROM  THB  LATEX:— Latex  —VARIOUS  METHODS  EMPLOYED  INTH"  PREPARATION  OF 
RUBS'' R.—SUGCRSTRD  METHOD  FOR  PREPARING  RUBBRR.- SCRAP  RUBBdR.— YIELD  OF 

ParaRubbrk  fromCultivatbdTrees:— CEYLON.— Malay  Peninsula —Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa.— Establishmbnt  and  Maintenance  ok  a  ParaRuhbbrPlantatiok:— 
Crylon.—MalayPeninsula.— Commercial  Value  of  the  Oil  in  Hevea  Seeds. 

TEA  MACHINERY  AND  TEA  FACTORIES. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Appliances'  recmired  in  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Tea  Plant  and  the  Preparation  of  Tea  for  the  Market.  By 
A.  J.  Wallis-Taylkr,  A.  M.  Inst.  CE.    Medium  8to,  468  pp.      With  ixS 

Illustrations N^t  26/0 

Summary  of  Contents. 
Mechanical  Cultivation  or  Tillage  of  thb  Soil.— plucking  or  Gathbrhic 
THB  Lbaf.— Tea  Factorirs.— Thb  Dressing,  Manupacturr.  or  prbparation 
OF  TBA  BY  Mechanical  m^a^^s.  —  artificial  Withering  of  the  Lbaf.— 
Machinbs  for  Rolling  or  Curling  thb  Lbaf.— Fbrmbnting  procbss..  — 
Machines  for  the  automatic  drying  or  Firing  of  thb  Lbaf.— Machines  fob 
Non-Automatic  Drying  or  Firing  of  thb  Leaf.— Drying  or  Firing  Machinbs. 
—Breaking  or  Cutting,  and  Sorting  Machines.— Packing  the  Tba.— Mbahs 
OF  Transport  on  Tea  plantations.— Miscrllanbous  Machinrry  and  apparatus. 
—Final  Trbatment  of  thb  Tba.— Tables  and  Memoranda. 

"  The  subject  of  tea  machinery  Is  now  one  of  the  first  Interest  to  a  largre  class  of  people,  !• 
whom  we  strongfly  commend  the  volume."— CAam^r  o/Contmtrct  Journal. 

**  Contains  a  very  full  account  of  the  machinery  necesury  for  the  proper  outfit  of  a  Actonr,  aad 
also  a  dcBicrii>tkm  of  the  processen  be«t  carried  out  by  this  machinery."— 7«Mma/  50€itty^Art9. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  MillinK  Science  and  Practice.    By  Frikorich  Kick,  Imperii^ 

Regierungsrath,  Protesaor  of  Mechanical  Technology  in  the  Imperial  Gennaa 

Poljrtechnic  Institute,  Prague.    Translated  from  tne  Second  Enlarged  and 

Revised  Edition.     By  H.  H.  P.   Powlbs,   A.M.Inst.C.E.      400  pp.,   witk 

a8  Folding  Plates,  and  167  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  .    iSI  0«i 

"  This  In  valuable  work  Is,  and  win  remain,  the  standard  authority  on  the  science  of  mUUng. . .  . 

The  miliar  who  has  read  and  digested  thb  work  will  have  laid  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  a 

wcceasfiil  career ;  he  will  hare  acquired  a  number  of  general  principles  which  he  can  proceed  to 

apply.    In  this  handsome  volume  we  at  last  hare  the  accepted  text-book  of  m«xlem  mUHnc  In  good, 

sound  Rnellsh.  which  has  little.  If  any.  trace  of  the  Ormnn  Idiom."— TA^  Miller 

**  The  appearance  of  this  celebrated  work  In  Hnpli^h  is  rery  opportime,  and  Britisb  miliem 
wiO,  we  are  sure,  not  be  slow  in  arailing  themselves  of  its  pages."— Mil/ers'  Gatettt. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction  oS  the  Processes  of  Opening,  Carding, 
Combing,  Drawing,  Doubling  and  Spinning  of  Cotton,  the  Methods  of 
Dyeing,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Operatives,  Overlookers,  and  Manufactnrert. 
By  ToHN  Listbr,  Technical  Instructor,  Pendleton.     Bvo.  cloth  .     7/S 

**  A  distinct  advance  in  the  literature  of  cotton  manufacture."—  Machintry. 

■<  It  he  thoroughly  reliable.  fuUlllng  nenriy  all  the  requirements  desired. "—ditgww  H«rmM, 

MODERN  CYCLES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Construction  and  Repair.  By  A.  T.  Wallzs- 
Taylbr,  a.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Refrigerating  Machinery, ''^&c.    With 

upwards  of  )oo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth ID'S 

"The  book  will  prove  a  valuable  guide  for  all  those  who  aspire  to  the  numoftctuie  or  leptir 
of  their  owr  •narhines.''- TAc  Field. 

"  A  rery  useful  book,  which  is  quite  entitled  to  tank  as  a  standard  worii  for  students  of  cycle 
constnirtlon.'  —  WTieeling: 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  POWER  CARRIAGES  FOR  COMMON 

ROADS. 

By  A    J.  Wallis-Taylbr,  A.M.Inst  CE.    Crown  8vo,  c^oth    .        .    4/6 
"A  work  that  an  engineer,  thinking  0/  turning  his  attenti'^n  to  motor-carriage  woik,  woeM 
do  well  to  read  as  a  preliminary  to  starting  operations.  "—^N^fnMKnr. 
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PRACTICAL  TANNING. 

A  Handbook  of  Modem  Procesess,  ReceipUt  and  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment 
of  Hides,  Skins,  and  Pelts  of  every  D^ription.  By  L.  A.  Flbmming, 
American  Tanner.    473  pages.    8vo,  cloth jYel  20/O 

THE  ART  OF  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE. 

Bone  a  Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying, 
and  Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described,  and  the  Princii^es  of  Tannioff 
Bzplauied,  and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced  ;  as  also  Methods  for  the 
£stunatioa  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Got 
Dressing,  &c     By  Albxandbk  Watt.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doth. 

9/0 

**  A  souad,  comprehcuiiTe  treatise  oa  tannliur  and  its  acceworiet.    The  book  is  an  emlnendjr 
valaabla  pcoductioa.  which  radounda  to  the  ciedit  of  both  author  and  publiiben."— CA«MAiai 


THE  ART  OF  50AP-iVIAKINO. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet 
Soaps,  &C.  Including  many  New  Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of 
Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys.  By  Albxandrr  Watt.  Sixth  Edition, 
including  an  Appendix  on  Modern  Candlemaking.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  .  7/6 
"  A  thorouffliiy  practical  treatise.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  tlie  succeaa  of  Us  endeavouf 
ta  in  ■  void  In  &iKftah  technical  btentura."— AteAtr*. 

••Tlie  work  will  prove  T«ry  useful,  not  merely  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  the 
mncrtml  soap  boiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art."— CAcmAa/  Nrmx. 

PRACTICAL  PAPER-MAKING. 

A  Manual  for  Paper-Makers  and  Owners  and  Managers  of  Paper-Mills.    Wkb 
Tables,  Calculations,  &c     By  G.  Clafpbrton,  Paper-Maker.    With  Illus- 
trations of  Fibres  from  Micro-Photographs.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       .        .    0/0 
**  The  auUior  caters  for  the  requirementi  of  respooaible  mill  hands,  apprentices,  Ac  ,  whilst 
Ms  BBanual  wUl  be  found  ofgreat  service  to  students  of  technology,  as  well  as  to  veteran  paper- 
enalBeis  and  miU  owners.    The  iUustnttions  form  an  excellent  feature."—  Tlu  iVmrld 's  Pti^tr  Trmdt 


THE  ART  OP  PAPER-MAKING. 

A  Practical   Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Rags,  Esparto, 
Straw,  and  other  Fibrous  Materials.     Including  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from 
Wood  Fibre,  with  a  Description  of  the  Machinery  and  Appliances  usea.    To 
which  are  added  Details  of^  Processes  for  Recovering  Soda  from  Waste  Liquors 
By  AL.BXAMDBR  Watt.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  7/6 

'It  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  woric  on  the  subject.    The  tiook  Is  f^  of  valuable 
The  '  Aft  of  Paper-Maldnff'  is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  a  text-book,  either  for  a 
I,  o«  for  the  private  student.  —/*d/#r  and  Printing  TnuUs  y*$tmml. 


A  TREATISE  ON  PAPER. 

For  Printers  and  Staticmers.  With  an  Outline  of  Paper  Manufacture ;  Complete 
Tables  of  Sizes,  and  Specimens  of  Different  Kinds  of  Paper.  By  Richakd 
Parkinson,  late  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School.   Demy  8vo,  cloth    8/6 

CEMBNT5,  PA5TE5,  OLUE5,  AND  OUMA. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Api^ication  of  the  various  Aggluti- 

nants  required  in  the  Building,  Metal- Working,  Wood- Working,  and  Le^er- 

Working  Trades,  and  for  Workshop  and  Office  Use.     With  upwards  of  900 

Recipes.    By  H.  C.  Standagb.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       .    2/0 

**We  have  pleasure  in  spealcing  favounblv  of  this  volume.    So   bw  as  we  have  had 
enpatlaBoa,  which  u  not  inconsiderable,  this  manual  is  trustworthy."— ^<4m«M«i. 

THE  CABINET-MAKER'5  GUIDE 

TO  THB  ENTIRE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CABINET  WORK. 

Including  Veneering,  Marqueirie,  Buhlwork,  Mosaic,  Inlaying,  &c.  By 
Richard  Uitmbad.  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Sections,  and  Working  Drawings. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

FRENCH  POLISHING  AND  ENAMELLING. 

A  Practical  Work  of  Instruction.  Including  Numerous  Recipes  for  making 
Polishes,  Varnishes.  Glaze- Lacquers,  Revivers,  &c.  By  Richakd  Bitmbad, 
Author  of  "  The  Cabinet> Maker's  Guide. "    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth       .    1  /6 
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WATCH    REPAIRING,   CLEANING,   AND  ADJUSTING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  dealing  with  the  Materials  and  Tools  Used,  and  the 
Methods  of  Reoairing,  Cleaning,  Altering,  and  Adjusting  all  kinds  ot  Englisli 
and  Foreign  Watches,  Repeaters,  Chronographs  and  Marine  Chronometers. 
Bv  F.  J.  Garrard,  Springer  and  Adjuster  of  Marine  Chronometers  and  Dedc 
Watches  for  the  Admiralty.    With  over  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

MODERN  HOROLOGY,  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius  Saunibr.  ex-Director  of  the  School 
of  Horology  at  Macon,  by  Julibn  Tripplim,  F.R.A.S.,  Besancon  Watch 
Manufacturer,  and  Edward  Kigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Rojral  Mint.  With 
Seventy-«ght  Woodcuts  and  Twenty-two  Coloured  Copper  Plates.  Second 
Bditioo.    Snper-royal  8vo,  £2  2s.  cloth  ;  half-calf  .  .    £2  IDs. 

**  Then  b  no  hoiological  work  In  the  English  languagv  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  pradac- 
tloa  of  M.  Sauqler's  for  deaniesi  and  completeoesa    It  is  alike  good  as  a  guide  for  the  itiirlMtt  aad 


for  the  experienced  horologist  and  skilled  workman."— /f^rwAifiai/  *rpHmal. 
**The  latest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  rdiable  of  thoee  literary  pimfiictioDS  to  which 
■antal  watchmakers  are  Indebted  for  the  mechaniral  superiority  over  their  Pngiiah  btethaaa 
-la  bet.  the  Book  of  Books  teM.  Saunler's  *  Treatise."'— froAAiwalifr.  Jewtiltr,  mUSUm*  imith. 

THE  WATCH  ADJUSTER'S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Watch  and  Chronometer  Adjuster  in  Making, 
Springing,  Timing  and  Adjusting  for  Isochronism,  Positions  and  Temperatures. 
By  C.  £.  Fkitts.    370  pp.,  with  Illustrations,  Bvo,  cloth    ...    1 6/0 

THE  WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Intended  as  a  Workshop  Companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and 
the  Allied  Mechanical  Arts.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius 
Saunibr,  and  enlarged  by  Tulibn  Tripplin,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Edward  Rigg, 
M. A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo,  cloth.  .  9/0 
Bach  part  Is  truly  a  treatise  In  itseld    The  arrangement  Is  good  and  the  language  Iscleat 


and  eoadse.    It  is  an  admirable  guide  for  the  young  watclunaker."-^fV<N«rrintf'. 

HISTORY  OP  WATCHES  &  OTHER  TIMEKEEPERS. 

By  Jambs  F.  Kbndal,  M.B.H.  Inst.    1/6  boards;  or  cloth,  gilt        .    2/6 

**  The  beat  which  has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  EnifHsh  language."— /w^xArCex. 
"  Open  the  book  where  you  mav,  there  is  interestinjr  matter  in  it  concerning  the  bigealous 
deriees  of  the  ancient  or  modem  borologer."-^SaiWrrfBj'  RtvUw. 

ELECTRO'PLATINO&ELECTRO'REFININQoPMETALSw 

Being  a  new  edition  of  Alexander  Watt's  "  Electro-Deposition."  Re- 
vised and  Largely  Rewritten  by  Arnold  Philip,  H.Sc,  A.I.E.E.,  Ptindpal 
Assistant  to  the  Admiralty  Chemist.     Large  Crown  Bvo,  cloth     .    Nii  1 2/6 

**  Altogether  the  work  can  be  highly  recoir  mended  to  every  electro-plater,  and  Is  of  oa- 
dottbted  interest  to  every  tiitcXtx)-inK\9li\xr^ii>t.''^ElectricaI  Revitw. 

"Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  in  electro-deposltioo.  It  contains  pnctkal 
deacflptlotts  of  methods,  processes  and  materials,  as  actually  pursued  and  used  bi  the  woinhop."— 
Bngimatr. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

Practically  Treated.    By  Alexander  Watt.    Tenth  Edition,  indoding  the 

most  recent  Processes,    ismo,  cloth 3/6 

"  From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for  the 
itloa  of  electroplating.  "—/fVM. 


JEWELLER'S   ASSISTANT    IN    WORKING    IN    GOLD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Masters  and  Workmen,  Compiled  from  the  Experience 

of  Thirty  Years'  Workshop  Practice.    By  George  E.  Gbb.    Crown  8vo.  7/6 

**  This  manual  of  technical  education  Is  apjiarently  destined  to  be  a  valuable  aaxUaqr  to  a 
hiadlcraft  which  la  certainly  capable  of  great  Improvement"—  771k  Times. 

ELECTROPLATING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Deposition  of  Copper,  Silver,  Nickel,  Gold, 
Alciminium,  Brass,  Platinum,  &c.,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urqdhart,  C.B.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

"An  excellent  practical  mum9l.''--EnjiineeHnc. 

"  An  excellent  work,  giving  the  newest  informabon.**— tf«rw/iy:<oi/  y^ummi. 


I 
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BLECTROTYPINO. 

The  Reprodaction  and  Mnltiplication  of  PrintiD||  Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art 
by  the  Electro-Deposition  of  Metals.    By  J.  W.  ukquhart,  C.E.   Crown  8vo, 

cbch 6/0 

** The  book  Is  thoroaghlr  piactlcal;  tfaa  raader  Is,  the««fore,  coodticted  thiough  the  iMuUng 

laws  of  electfidty.  then  through  the  metals  used  by  electrocypeis,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depedMni 

up  to  the  final  pseparatkm  of  the  work.  —■ <f  r/  yam-Mmt. 


O0LD5MITH'5  HANDBOOK. 

By  Gbosgb  E.  Gkb,  Jeweller,  &c.    Fifth  Edition,    xsmo,  cloth    .        .    8/0 
"A  good,  sound  educator. "— /farw/nr^m /  JtrntmrnL 

SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  Gbosgb  E.  Gbb,  Jeweller,  &c.    Third  Edition,  with  nnmeroos  intutra. 

tioiis.    lamo,  cloth 8/0 

"The  chief  merit  of  the  work  te  ks  piactkal  character.  .  .  .  The  workers  In  the  tade  wlO 
speedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  ix'Sn^lish  Mtckanic 

*«*  Th*  abov$  two  works  tog§thtr,  str<mgly  half-bound,  pries  7s. 

5HBBT  METAL  WORKER'S  INSTRUCTOR. 

Comprising  a  Selection  of  Geometrical  Problems  and  Practical  Rales  for 
Describing;  the  Various  Patterns  Required  by  Zinc,  Sheet-Iron,  Copper,  and 
Tin-Plate  Workers.  By  Rbubbn  Hbnkv  Wakm,  Practical  Tin-Plate  worker. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  Joskph  G.  Hobnbk, 
A.M.I.M.E.    Crown  8vo,  S54  pp.,  with  430  Illustrations,  doth  .     7/6 

SAVOURIES  AND   SWEETS 

Suitable  for  Luncheons  and  Dinners.  By  Miss  M.  L.  Allkn  (Bftrs.  A. 
Macaikb),  Author  of  '*  Breakfast  Dishes,"  &c.  Twenty-ninth  Edition.  F'cap 
8vo,  sewed I/O 

BREAKFAST    DISHES 

For  Every  Morning  of  1  hree  Months.  By  Muss  Allbn  (Mrs.  A.  Macaiss), 
Author  of  "  bavoturiei  and  Sweets,**'  &c.  Twenty-second  Edition.  F'cap  8vo, 
sewed I/O 

BREAD    &    BISCUIT    BAKER'S   &   SUOAR-BOILER'S 

ASSISTANT. 

Including  a  large  variety  of  Modem  Recipes.    With  Remarks  on  the  Art  of 

Bread-miUcing.   By  Robbkt  Wblls.  Thircl  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    1  /O 

••  A  large  ^g^Tit^w  of  wrinkles  for  the  ordinary  coolc,  as  well  as  the  baker."— vSsten^  JUpitm. 

PASTRYCOOK  &  CONFECTIONER'S  QUIDE. 

For  Hotels.  Restanrants,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  adapted  also  for  Family 
Use.    By  R.  Wblls,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker  "  .        «    1  /O 


••  We  cannot  neak  too  highly  of  this  raally  excellent  work.    In  these  days  of  keen  coaapetWon 
dobel  ~   -    - 


ggtSe**  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  book."    Saktv't  Timtu 

^NAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY. 

^  Guide  for  Bakers,  Confectioners  and  Pastrycooks ;  including  a  variety  of 

Modern  Recipes,  and  Remarks  on  Decorative  and  Coloured  Work.    With  lao 

Original  Designs.    By  Robbrt  Wblls.    Crown  8vo,  doth  .    fl/O 

^  .    vnlnaUe  work,  practical,  and  should  be  In  the  hands  of  evenr  baker  and  confocthwer. 

■111!  lira****  designs  are  worth  treble  the  amount  chaiged  fc»  the  work."    Bmktf's  TVmct. 

MOP^'^'^  flour  CONFECTIONER. 

•**  Q^f^Xfi.TAn'g  a  large  Collection  of  Recipes  for  Cheap  Cakes,  Biscuits,  &c.  With 
g^^BX^  <^  ^*  Ingredients  Used  in  tneir  Manufacture.  By  R.  Wblls.  1  /O 
00-*^  work  is  of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  and  In  erery  recipe  rcnrd  is  bad  to  erewomlral 
'"V^]!!!r1hBrUishDaiiJSma. 


ollBBER  "AND  STAMPS 

R*^  3  ^le  Manipulation  of  Rubber.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufactiue  of 

v'^ftruhber  Hand  Stamps, Small  Articles  of  Indiarubber,  The  Uektograph, 
c>!^cUl  ^^^  Cements,  and  Allied  Subjects.  By  T.  O'Conok  Sloans,  A.M., 
SP^^     With  numerous  Illtistrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth.  •    fl/O 
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HANDYBOOKS  FOR  HANDICRAFTS. 

BY  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK. 

Bditor  of  "  Work  "  (New  Series),  Author  of  "  Lathe  Woric,"  "  Milling  If  acbiaes,"  Ac 

Crown  Bvo,  144  pp.,  price  is.  each. 

■^  Thts*  Hakdtbooks  hav  htsn  wrUUn  to  iuppiy  im/ormation  /or  Wokkmbm, 
Students,  and  Amateurs  in  ih$  uvral  Handicrafts,  on  tks  actual  Pkacticb  of 
tk»  WoKKSHOP.  and  ar§  inUndtd  to  convy  m  plai^  languag§  Tbchnical  Know- 
tXDGB  0/  ths  stvtral  Crafts.  In  describing  tks  proctss*s  amploytd,  and  tks  mamipm' 
laHon  of  nCatsrial^  workshop  tsrms  ars  ussd ;  morkskop  practios  is  fully  tx^tUnsd  ; 
and  tks  tsxt  is  frsiXy  illustrattd  with  drawings  of  modsm  tools,  appliancs$,  and 
procsssss.  

/VIBTAL  TURNER'5  HANDYBOOK. 

A  I^ractical  Manual  for  Workers  at  the  Fooc-Ladw.   With  100  Ilhutradona. 

"  The  book  wlU  be  of  service  alike  to  the  amafiMu  aad  tbe  ertlwe  tomec    It  dh|iiare 
thoRNigh  knowiedfe  of  the  lubject.  "—Sctftmmtt. 

WOOD  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  fw  Workers  at  the  Lathe.    With  over  xoo  Illuctntfena. 

10 

**  We  recommend  the  book  to  jrouns  turners  and  amateoflL    A  multitude  of  eiiifcewii  hav« 
UdMito  sought  in  vain  for  a  manual  of  tfab  special  industry."— JWidkeisdte/  lir«rML 

WATCH  JOBBER'5  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  A4fust]iic.    With  upwards  of 

xoo  Illustrations 1  'Q 

"  We  strongly  advise  all  young  penons  connected  with  the  wattk  tnde  to  irgpiei  end  stut^ 
thb  Inexpensive  woik."—CierM€nweU  ChrvnicU. 

PATTERN  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Patterns  for  Fooadec*.    With 

upwards  of  100  Illustrations I/O 

"Amost  valuable.  If  not  indispensable,  manual  for  the  I  "    "       '* 


MECHANICS  WORKSHOP  HANDYBOOK. 

A   Practical  Manual  on   Mechanical  Manipulation,  embracing   Infonnation 
on  various  Handicraft^  Processes.    With    Uselul    Notes  and   MiaoeUaneoas 

Memoranda.    Comprising  about  300  Subjects 1  /Q 

A  very  clever  and  useful  book,  which  should  be  found  la  eveqf  woAakopf  and  It  should 


very 

certainly  find  a  place  in  all  technical  schofAsk." —Saturday  JUvUm, 

MODEL  ENGINEER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Model  Steani   Enpnea.    With 

upwards  of  100  Illustrations I/O 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  has  produced  a  very  good  little  book."— ^AMMar. 

CLOCK  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Qeaaing,  Repairing,  and  Adjostinc.    With  npwni^  oi 

xoo  Illustrations _     •        •_       •        •1/0 

"  It  is  of  inestimable  service  to  thosa  commencfaig  the  tradaL" 


CABINET  WORKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical   Manual  on  the    Tools,   Materials,  AppUanoea,   and    ProceiiM 
employed  in  Cabinet  Work.    With  upwards  of  100  Iilustratiotts  •    I/O 

**Mr.  Hasluck's  thorou|rti-golng  little  Handybook  is  amongst  the  moat  practloel  galdes  «e 
tkave  seen  for  beginners  in  cabcnet-work."— Saft«r<fay  JUpttm, 

WOODWORKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing  Infonnation  on  the  Tools,  Materials,  Appliances  and  Pi'ociesaei 
Employed  in  Woodworking.    With  104  Illustrations  •1/0 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ouglit  to  be  done,  but  how  te  do  It.  and 
how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  tMimt%,"^BHgin€eri*tg. 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  writes  admirably,  and  gives  compime  \aaX*nic!daoM.''—Bngi9Utr, 

**  Mr.  Hasluck  combines  the  experience  of  a  practical  teacher  with  the  manlpttlaMve  skM  and 

'thetiaf  '  ■  "  '^    '     "  ' 


tdenrt^ff  knowledge  of  processes  of  the  trained  mechanician,  and  the  manuals  are  marvali  vt  wliat 
can  be  produced  at  a  popular  price."— .$cA«0/mai'«r. 

"Helpful  to  workmen  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  if^trrrlmrei''     f*"^{r  Ckr^ttitk. 

•'Concise,  dear,  and  practlcaL"-^S«mnZay  JUvUw. 
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COMMERCE,     COUNTING-HOUSE     WORK* 

TABLES,   ETC. 


ii5550N5  IN  COMMERCE. 

By  Profeaaor  R.  Gambako,  of  the  Royal  High  Commereial  School  at  Genoa. 
Edited  and  Revised  by  Iamss  Gault,  Profeaaor  of  Commerce  and  Commeraal 
Law  ia  King's  College,  London.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .   81/6 

**  The  pubUshen  of  this  work  have  rendeied  cooiktoimble  lanrloe  to  the  cause  of  commeidal 

■ndecatum  by  the  opportune  production  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  work  Is  peculiarly  acceptable  t» 

Hnfflish  readers  and  an  admirable  addition  to  exiflting  cImb  books.    In  a  phrase,  we  think  the  woik 

ittolns  its  object  in  Aimishing  a  brief  account  of  those  laws  and  cusftoos  of  British  trade  with  whiob 

ibe  umuncFcial  man  interested  therein  should  be  famiiUr  •♦—/•*«■»**«.  m^C»mmtrct  y«umal, 

"  An  invaluable  guide  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  preparing  vat  a  commercul  career,  and, 
ia  &ct.  the  Informatioo  it  contains  oo  sutteis  of  bnsiaeas  sboold  be  hnpressed  on  every  ooei"* 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial  Correa{>ondence  in  Five  Langui^es — Engliah. 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  By  Conkad  E.  Bakbb.  Thira 
Edition,  Carefully  Revised  Throughout.     Crown  8vo,  doth    .  .    4>/6 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  conespond  In  all  the  languages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker  cannot  <!• 
wetter  than  study  this  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  excellent  and  conveniently  arranged.  They 
T^sist  not  of  entire  specimen  letters,  but— wtiat  are  far  more  usefiil— ehoit  passages,  sentences,  ot 
^lii^ses  espreaslng  the  same  general  idea  in  various  forms."— ^^AtfwtfWM. 

^^     "  A  careful  examination  has  convinced  us  that  it  to  unusually  complete,  well  amuiged  and 
^fhte.    The  book  to  a  thoroughly  good  ooai"—  Sdi99lwMt%tv , 

FA^^^^Y  ACCOUNTS:  their  PRINCIPLES  &  PRACTICE. 

A  Huidbook  for  Accountanu  and  Manufisctnrers,  with  Appendices  on  the 
^Nomenclature  of  Machine  Details;  the  Income  Tax  Acu:  the  Ratine  of 
f  ACtoriea ;  Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance  ;  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  sc, 
including  also  a  Gloaaary  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  Specimen  Rolingi. 
Sy  EMIL.B  Garckk  and  J.  M.  Fblls.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
pcmy  6vo,  cloth 7/6 

••  A  v*'^  Interesting  description  of  the  requlieiBents  of  Factory  Accounts.  .  .  .  The  prtaidple 
,^Hjring  the  Factory  Accounts  to  the  general  commercial  books  to  f»e  whicli  we  thorough^ 

M  •^^'^^"-'AcentntaHts'  Journal. 

eg'^  .Vrbar*'^^*'^'^  ^  extreme  thoroughness.  There  are  few  owners  of  factories  who  would  oot 
,n»f  l>ene&t  from  the  perusal  of  thto  most  admirable  work."— /.4«i/C»eei  nimn^  Ckt-wmieii. 


MODERN  METROLOGY. 

ff*^^    .    a>f aiitial  of  the  Metrical  Uni 


A  M*''*'*^  ^^  '^^  Metrical  Uniu  and  Systems  of  the  present  Century.    With 

appendix    containing    a    proposed  English  System.       By  Lewis   D.  A. 

^y-irsoNi  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  &c    Large 

J^'^gvo.  cloth       .        .    ' .        :        .    12/6 

^      ^tMomead  the  work  to  all  interested  In  the  practical  lefoim  of  oar  weights  amd 

OP  METRIC  TABLE5. 

•ti  tbc  British  Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those- 
I0  ^^'^eiric  System  at  present  in  Use  on  the  Continent.  ByC.  H.  Dowung. 
of^^'^S^.c^^ 10/8 

C^M-       liotf^'s  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready  reckoner  for  the  conversion  ot  oiif 
lpto*»* 


^Q   METAL  TRADES*  COMPANION. 

lOON  Aiti<^^  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  br 

■  ■^       ^-^  ^*^oiD  «'•  P*'  *^^*^*  '®  "'**•  P*'  *^^'^'»  ■****  ^**°* *****  farthing  per  pound  to 

Lr^iaiih  .\,  net  pound.    By  Thomas  Downib.    Strongly  bound  in  leather, 

^^illw>«  P^ 9/0 

^  DP-  i'.«t  oi  tebtos.  nothing  Uke  them  before  extoted.'*^0wtiMiy  A'<«r. 

39*'  Vl  u^^Jmv  adapted  to  the  Iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  wiS  be  found  u«e(hl  in 
**  i^S^Ha^^P'u^t!^^  merchandtoe  to  bought  and  told  by  welghL''->i?«tfiM>  Ntwt, 


^yc^f 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  <i-  SON'S  CATALOGUS. 


NUMBER,  WEIGHT,  AND  FRACTIONAL  CALCUILATOR. 

Containing  upwards  of  950,000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at  a  Olanoe  tli« 
Value  at  4fta  Different  Rates,  ranging  from  rljth  of  a  Penny  to  aos.  each,  or  per 
cwt.,  and  £90  per  ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  coosecutively,  from  z  to  470. 
Any  number  ot  cwts.,  ors.,  and  lbs.,  from  x  cwt.  to  470  cwts.    Any  number  o€ 
tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  to  x,ooo  tons.     By  William  CHADwricK, 


ic  Accountant.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.     8vo,   stroog:! 


z 


bound I8/1 

**  It  Is  as  easy  of  refetence  for  any  answer  or  any  number  of  answers  u  a  dictlooary.     Vom 
maMng  up  accounts  or  estimates  the  book  must  prove  mvaluable  to  all  who  have  any  consiaenibte 
quantity  of  calculations  involving  price  and  measure  in  any  combination  to  do."— iffV*M««r. 
"  The  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  yet  prepared."— <;/Aqvar  HtruUL. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR. 

Being  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  ai 
one  Reference  the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  from  z  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300 
Progressive  Rates,  from  xd.  to  1685.  par  cwt.,  and  containing  186,000  Direct 
Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  additiosi 
(mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of  io,s66,ooo 
Answers ;  the  wnole  being  caiculateid  and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  aod 
promote  despatch.  By  Henry  Harbxn,  AccountanL  Sixth  Edition,  carefully 
Corrected.    Royal  Svo,  strongly  half-bound £1   ff «. 

**  A  practlcad  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  seneranv."— /rvKm«»«r. 
'Cn  priceless  value  to  business  men.    It  is  a  necessary  book  in  all  mercanttte  mSccsl"— 


THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE. 

Comprising  several  Series  of  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Merchants,  Manufiu:tufers, 
Ironmongers,  and  Others,  by  which  maybe  ascertained  the  Exact  Profit  arising 
from  anv  mode  of  usine  Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  ana 
the  metnod  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as 
to  produce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  anv  required  Profit  after 
allowing  one  or  more  Discounts :   to  which  are  added  Taoles  of  Profit  or 
Advance  from  \\  to  90  per  cent..  Tables  of  Discount  from  i^  to  gSf  per  oenL, 
and  Tables  of  Commission,  &c.,  from  \  to  10  per  cent.     By  Hbnrv  Harbbn, 
Accountant.     New  Edition,  Corrected.    Demy  Svo,  half-bound      .    £1  5s» 
*'  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving  of  time 

■■Mil  saving  of  money.    The  work  must  prove  of  great  value  to  merehaais,  manufiKtureis,  and 

Cnenl  tndeis."-^riWrA  Trad€  Jntmml, 

TABLES  OF  WAQE5. 

^  54t  5^1  50  *^  48  Hours  per  Week.  Showing  the  Amounts  of  Wages  from 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  to  Sixty-four  hours,  in  each  case  at  Rates  of  Wages 
advancing  by  One  Shilling  from  45.  to  55s.  per  week.  By  Thos.  Gaxbutt, 
Accountant.    Square  crown  Svo,  half-bound 6/0 

IRON-PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLES. 

For  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Engineers,  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  the 
Calculated  Weights  of  upwards  of  150,000  different  sisesof  Iron  Plates  from 
I  foot  by  6  in.  by  \  in.  to  xo  feet  by  5  feet  by  x  in.  Worked  out  on  the  Basts  of 
40  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  of  Iron  of  x  inch  in  thickness.  By  H.  Burlinson 
and  W.  H.  Simpson.    4to,  half-bound £1  fit. 


ORIENTAL  MANUALS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS 

Notice,  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son  will  forward  on  applicatloD  a  New 
and  Revised  List  of  Text-books  and  Manuals  for  Students  in  Oriental 
Languages,  many  of  which  are  used  as  Text-books  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  _  and  the  Indian  Staff  Corps ;  also  as  Class  Books  la 
Colleges  and  Schools  in  India. 
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AGRICULTURE,     FARMING, 
GARDENING,  ETC. 

THE    COMPLETE    GRAZIER    AND     FARMER'S    AND 

CATTLB  BRBBDBR*S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Compendium  of  Husbandry.  Originally  Written  b^  Wiluam  Youatt. 
Fourteenth  Edition,  entirely  Ke«written,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  brought 
Qp  to  Present  Requirements,  by  Wiluam  Frsam,  LL.D.j^Assistant  Com* 
missioner.  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Author  of  "  The  Elements  of 
Agriculture,"  &c    Royal  8vo,  x,ioo  pp.,  4SO  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound. 

£1  lis.  6d« 


BOOK  VII.  ON  THB  BRBBOING.  RBARINC. 
AND  MANAGBMBNT  OP  POULTRY. 

Booic  VIII.     ON   Farm   Officbs    anb 

IMPLBMHNTS  OP  HUSBANDRY. 

Book  IX.    on  thb  Culturb  and  Man- 

agbmbnt  op  grass  lands, 
book  x.    on   thb   cultivation   and 

Application  op  Grassbs.  Pulsb  an» 

Roots. 
Book  xi.     On  manurbs  and  thbir 

application    to    crass    Land   and 

Crops. 
Book  Xil.    Monthly   Calbndars  op 

Farmwork. 

**  Dr.  Fream  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  attempt  he  baa  made  to  give  us  a  work 
wlilcli  will  at  once  become  the  standard  classic  of  the  bum  practice  of  the  counti^.  We  bellere 
that  it  wfll  be  found  that  It  has  no  compeer  among  the  many  works  at  present  In  existence.  .  .  . 
The  IDustratlons  are  admirable,  while  the  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  well-known  buB, 
New  Year's  Gilt,  bred  by  the  Queen,  is  a  work  of  art "—  TJU  Timts. 

'The  book  must  be  recognised  as  occupying  the  proud  position  of  the  most  exhaustive  work 


BOOK  I.  ON  THB  VARIBTIBS,  BRBBDING, 
RBAROiG,  FATTBNING  AND  MANAGB* 
MBNT  OP  CATTLB. 

BOOK  IL  ON  THB  ECONOMY  AND  MAN- 
AGBMBNT OP  THE  Dairy. 

BOOK  III.  ON  THB  BRBBDING,  RBARING. 
AND  MANAGBMBNT  OP  HORSBS. 

BOOK  IV.     ON  THB  BRBBDING,  RBABING. 

AND  Fattening  op  Shbbp. 
Book  v.   on  thb  Brbbding,  Rbarimg, 

AND  FATTBNING  OP  SWINB. 

Book  VL  on  thb  disbasbs  op  Livb 
Stock. 


I  In  the  English  language  on  the  subject  with  whicl^  it  deals."— ^i:*«*i«Miw. 

**  The  most  comprehensive  guide  to  modem  farm  practice  that  exists  in  the  EngiJah  language 
ICMtay.  .  .  .  The  Dook  is  one  that  ought  to  be  on  every  lum  vul  in  the  library  of  every  laM 
owner."— JVar/l  Latu  Ex^tss. 

**  In  point  of  exhaustiveness  and  accuracy  the  work  will  certainly  hold  a  pre-eminent  and 
naiqiie  position  among  books  dealing  with  scientific  agricultural  practice.  It  la.  In  fact,  an  agricel- 
twal  Hbmry  of  itsel£'^JV*rt*  BriHsh  AgriatUurisL 

FARM  LIVE  5T0CK  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Robert  Wallacb.  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E..  &c,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Exiition,  thoroughly 
Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged.  With  over  xao  Phototypes  of  Priae 
Stock.    Demy  8vo,  384  pp.,  with  79  Plates  and  Maps,  cloth.  1 2/6 

**  A  really  complete  work  on  the  history,  breeds,  and  management  of  the  farm  stock  of  Great 
Biftahi,  and  one  which  Is  likely  to  faid  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  every  country  gentleman's  Ubrary.' 
^Tht  Times. 

"  The  *  Farm  Lhre  Stock  of  Great  Britain '  Is  a  production  to  be  proud  of,  and  its  Issue  not  the 
east  of  the  services  which  its  author  has  rendered  to  agiicultunl  science. "—&«MxA  Farmer. 

NOTE-BOOK  OP  AGRICULTURAL  FACT5  &  FIGURES 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARM  STUDENTS. 

By  Primrosb  McConneix,  fi.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Author  of  "Elements  of  Farming."  Seventh  Edition,  Re-written, 
Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged.      Fcap.  Svo,  480  pp.,  leather,  gilt  edges. 

[/w/  Published.    Net  7/6 

CONTBNTS:— Surveying  AND  LB VBLLING.—WBIGHTS  AND  MBASURBS.—MACH1NBRY 

AND  Buildings.  —  Labour.  —  Oprrations.  —  Draining.  —  Embanking.  —  Gbological 
Mbmoranda.  —  soils.  —  Manurbs.  —  cropping.  —  Crops.— Rotations.  —  wbbds.  — 
FBBDiNG.— Dairying.— Livb  stock.— Horses.-  Cattlb.  —  Shbbp.— Pigs.— poultry.— 

FORBSTRY.— HORTICU  LTURB.— M  ISCBLLANBOUS. 

**  No  farmer,  and  certainly  no  agricultural  student,  ought  to  be  without  this  muUutn  In-pamte 
■aaiuial  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  farm."- A^^rrt  British  Aeruuiturisi. 

"This  little  pocket  book  contains  a  laige  amount  of  useful  information  upon  all  kinds  ef 
■Siicultural  subjects.     Something  of  the  kind  has  long  been  wanted."— ^ar^k  Lane  Exf*ess. 

"The  amount  of  Intormanoa  it  contains  is  most  surprising ;  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is 
■o  aaetbodlcal— although  to  compressed— as  to  be  inteO^ue  to  everyone  who  takes  a  glance  through 
Its  pages.    They  teem  with  infonnation."— /•arm  mnd  H»mt. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

A  Scientific  Aid  to  Practical  Farming.    By  Primrosb  McConnkll.    Author  of 
"Note-BookofAericultural  Facts  and  Figures."    Svo,  cloth        .    Ns^  21/Q 
**On  every  page  the  work  bears  the  impress  of  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  subject  deaK 
with,  and  we  have  nothing  but  unstinted  praise  to  offer.**— FuAf. 
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BRITI5H  DAIRYING. 

A  Hand^  Volume  on  the  Work  of  the  Dairy-Fann.    For  the  Use  of  Xed 


Instraction  Classes,  StndeDts  in  Agricaltural  Colleges  and  the  '^Vorlclns  C) 
Farmer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Shbldom.  With  Illustrations.  Secoocl  £<!£ 
Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth .      ; 

"  Confidootlv  recoauueadad  as  ■  aaaAil  t«xt>book  oa  ddiy  hmiilkot[.''—^£y^£m/ta*j  ■>/  i^m 
"  Pfobsbly  the  beat  hatf-crown  manual  on  daliy  work  tliat  baa  yet  bean  produced.  "— -Jl 
BrUtsh  Agr^cutturist. 

"ItbUMioundastllttlewbtkwehavejrecaeaBoatbesobiect"— 7^  TIbmes, 

MILK,  CHEESE.  AND  BUTTER. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Properties  and  the  ProcesMC  of  their  Prod 
tion.  Including  a  Chapter  on  Cream  and  the  Methods  of  iia  Separation  fin 
Milk.  By  Tohn  Oliver,  late  Principal  of  the  Western  Dairy  Inatitn 
Berkeley.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  soo  Illustrations.    Crown  &-vo  cloch. 


**  An  eybanatlTe  aod  maateily  production.    It  aaay  be  coidlaBy  tecomiaendcd  to  al 
and  pnctitionen  ofdaiiy  acieoce.''--7V*rt*  British  AgricHltMrist. 

idcaraAjJli 


<ii 


'  We  reconuDend  tbb  very  compiehanalve  andcaraAjJly-wrlttcn  book  to  dalry-Aamen  ai 
atiidants  of  dallying.  It  Is  a  distinct  acquisitiQa  to  the  libraiy  of  the  agikukurist. " — AgfietiUtm^ 
GmjutU. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING. 

Or,  The  Lessons  of  My  Farm.    Being  an  Introduction  to   Modem   Far* 

Practice  for  Small  Farmers.     By  R.  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  **  Outlines  oi 

Modem  Farming,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  doth 0/O 

"  Tbia  Is  the  completest  book  of  Its  daas  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  every  auateor  iuiaar 
will  read  with  pleasure,  and  accept  as  a  guide."— /iJcAi. 

OUTLINES  OP  MODERN  PARMINO. 

By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Fanning  and  Fanninc 
Economy— Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses — Management  of  Dairy^  Pigs,  ana 
Ponltrjr — Utilisation  of  Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One 
Vol.,  1,350  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated 1 2/0 

FARM  ENOINEERINO,  The  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOfC  of. 

Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking  \  Irrigation  and  Water  Supplv ;  Fam 
Roads,  Fences  and  Gates  ;  Farm  Buildings ;  Bam  Implements  and  Machines; 
Field  Implements  and  Machines  ;  Agricultural  Surveying,  &c.  By  Professor 
JoHH  Scott.    In  One  Vol.,  1,250  pp.,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illastratioas. 

12/0 


11^ 


'  Written  with  great  care,  as  weU  as  with  knowledge  and  abOlty.  The  author  bat  dons  Mi 
work  weU ;  we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  hit  tfatemats. 
The  Tohtme  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultural  students."— JMar/k  LaH€  Bxfrut. 

THE  FIELD5  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Text- Book  of  Agriculture.  Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Sdence  aod 
Art  Department.  For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  Hugh 
Clements  (Board  of  Trade).     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Addittoos. 

iBmo,  cloth 2/6 

"  It  is  a  long  time  shtce  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  wUcb  cootiriu 
such  a  vast  and  useful  fund  of  knowledge."— vfi^<fiMsilto»M/  Tim€s. 

TABLE5  and  MEMORANDA  for  FARMERS,  QRAZIER5, 

AGRICULTURAL  5TUDBNT5.  5URVBVOR5,  LAND  AaBNTJ. 
AUCTIONBBR5,  &c. 

With  a  New  System  of  Farm  Book-keepbg.    Bv  Sidney  Francis.  Fifth 
Edition.    S72  pp.,  waistcoat-pocket  size,'  limp  leather       ....    1/6 


"  Weighing  less  than  i  os.,  and  occupying  no  more  space  than  a  match-box,  It  contaiai 
of  facts  and  calculations  which  has  never  befoie,  in  such  handy  form,  been  obtaiaabit.  Evaiy 
opeiatloo  on  the  farm  is  dealt  with.  The  work  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  accurate,  tbe  whole  of 
the  Ubles  having  been  revised  by  Dc.  Fream.  We  cordially  recommeod  \C'Stltt  Wtikly 
MisstHgtr, 

THE     R0THAM5TED     EXPERIMENTS    AND   THEIR 

PRACTICAL  LB.S50N5  FOR  PARMBR5. 

Part  L  Stock.    Part  IL  Crow.    By  C.  J.  R.  Tipfku.    Crown  Svo^  doth. 

3/6 
"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  wekomed  by  a  large  dan  of  fuatcnau]  odan 
iaterested  hi  agriculture.*>^AiM«bir(f. 
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FERTILISERS   AND    FEEDING    5TUFF5. 

li  Their  Properties  and  Uses.  A  Handbook  for  the  Practical  Fanner.  By 
r  Bernard  Dvbr,  D.Sc.  (Load.).  With  the  Text  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
\  Staffs  Act  of  1693,  The  Regulations  and  Forms  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
/  and  Notes  on  the  Act  by  A.  J.  David,  B.A.,  LL.M.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 1/0 

••  This  Bttla  book  Is  precisely  what  It  professes  to  be—*  A  Handbook  for  the  Piactlcal 
Fanner.'  Dr.  Dyer  has  done  finncis  good  serrfce  In  placteg  at  thdr  disposal  so  bmkIi  osafbl 
loiftfmatkin  fai  so  intelligible  a  fofm."— rA*  Tittus. 

BEB5  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manipulation  of  Bees,  the  Production  of  Honey,  and  the 
General  Management  of  the  Apiary.  By  G.  Gordon  Samson.  With 
nomerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8 vo,  wrapper 1/0 

BOOK-KEEPINQ  for  FARMERS  and  E5TATE  OWNERS. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  for  all 
Classes  of  Farms.  By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Publisfud.    2/6 

"  Tbe  vohinie  Is  a  capital  study  of  a  most  Important  subject. "^^^yirM/rMra/  Cewak. 

GOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Giving  Weekly  Labour  Account  and  Diary,  and  showing  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  under  each  Depsutment  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.,  &c. 
With  Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  at  the  End  ot  tbe 
Year.    By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant.    Second  Edition. 

FoUo,  half-bound HTgi  7/6 

•'  Contains  every  nquWte  for  keeping  farm  accounts  readOy  and  accurately."— ^XrlmAiMrs 

TffB   FORCING  GARDEN. 

Or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans  and 
^timates  for  Building  Glasshcmses,  Piu  and  Frames.     With  Illustrations. 

By  Samuel  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

••  A  gf>'*^  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  teachlng.*''~Canlr»Mrf'  MrngmtHiu, 

.  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING. 

Qf^  How  to  Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.    Bv  S.  Wood.    Fourth 
ijvlkion,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown 

8^,cio^ 8/6 

.  _j,rr  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  lecomaiended  as  a  pcactical  guide.    The  pactkal 

-  .j-UM-lN-PARVO  GARDENING. 

^  flow  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  produce  £6ao  a  year,  by  the  CnltiTatlon 

r  irruit^  and  Vegetables ;  also.  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses. 

oi  ^!l^o  fcftlise  Z176  per  annum  clear  Profit.    By  Samusl  Wood,  Author  of 

fO ''j  Osu-dening,   &C.    Sixth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  sewed  •    1/0 

|A  plBS'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

TH^  ^Arti*te«»'*  Complete  Guide.    By  S.  Wood.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth        .    8/6 

^g5:  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  5H0W  THEM. 

oATA  *         -^^  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  General  Treatment  of  tbe  Potato. 
aP^S^.     CrownSvo  2/0 

^^   T  aN^>  kitchen  gardening. 

I^I^^Ri^^         SilA^t  lat«  Editor  of  *' Gardening  Illustrated."    Crown  8to,  cloth. 
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AUCTIONEERING,    VALUING,     X^AN 
SURVEYING,  ESTATE  AGENCY,   ETC. 


INWOOD'5    TABLES    FOR    PURCHASING     BSTATE. 

AND  FOR  THE  VALUATION  OP  PROPBRTIES, 

Including  Advowsons,  Assurance  Policies,  Copyholds^  Deferred    Annoities, 
Freeholds,  Ground  Rents,  Immediate  Annuities,  Leaseholds,  Life   InteresCs, 
Mortgages,  Perpetuities,  Renewals  of  Leases,  Reversions,  Sinking   Faods, 
&c.    &c.    aSth   Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  William    Schooumg, 
F.R.A.S.,  with  Logarithms  of  Natural  Numbers  and  Thoman's  Logmrithmic 
Interest  and  Annuity  Tables.     360  pp.,  Demy  8vo,  cl(Hh. 

[/usi  Pnhlisktd.     N€t  BtO 
,1  **  ThdM  Interested  in  the  purchase  uul  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adlustment  of  compeneatloa 

r  cases,  as  wdl  as  in  transactions  In  annuities,  life  insunnces,  Ac.,  will  find  the  peeaenc  iMlPtfrm  o# 

emlnaiit  aervice."— J?Nyn'»'«rii%r> 

**  This  Taluablfl  Dook  has  been  considerably  enlarj^ed  and  Improved  bjr  the  laboim  of 
Mr.  Schoolinsf.  and  is  now  Tcry  complete  indeed."— ^rMfOM^x/. 
;'  "  Altogether  this  edition  will  prove  of  extreme  value  to  many  classes  of  profeasional  men  In 

1  saving  them  many  long  and  tedious  calculations." — Investtrs'  Revirm. 

I        THE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER.  H0U5B 

AND  B5TATB  AOBNT  AND  VALUBR*5  POCKET  A55I5TANT. 

For  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  aad 
Reversions,  and  of  Property  generally  ;^  with  Prices  f«r  Inventories,  ftc.    By 

iOHN  Whkblbk,  Valuer,  &c.    Sixth  Edition,  Re-written  and  greatly  Extended 
y  C.  NoKRis.    Royal  39mo,  doth 5/0 

"  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and  cleariy-amuigad  list  of 

pffces  for  Inventories,  and  a  veiy  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture,  ftc  "— jKlawrferrf. 

"  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  varied  and  useAil  information  as  to  the  valuation  for  parcbaae^ 

sale,  or  renewal  of  leases,  annuities  and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally,  iHtb  prioas  for 

Inventories,  and  a  guide  to  detenalne  the  value  of  Interior  fittings  and  other  effects."— ffiMUrr. 

AUCTIONEERS:  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Auctioneer.    By  RoBBtT 
Squibbs,  Auctioneer.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Demy  8vo,  doth    .    12/6 
"The  work  is  one  of  general  excellent  character,  and  gives  much  Infoimatlon  b  a  ooas- 
pendlous  and  satisfactory  tansu'—BuiUUr. 

**  May  be  recommended  as  giving  a  graet  deal  of  bifoimatloa  on  the  law  lelaHnf  to 
auctloneera.  In  a  very  readable  fonn. '— L«w  Jtumal. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUER'5  ASSISTANT. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Valuation  df  Landed  Estates;  iDcloding 
Example  of  a  Detailed  Report  on  Management  and  Realisation ;  Forms  oc 
Valuations  of  Tenant  Right  ;^  Lists  of  Local  Agricultural  Customs ;  Scales  of 
Compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  a  Brief  Treatise  on 
Compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  &c  By  Tom  Bright,  Agricnl* 
tural  Valuer.  Author  of  "The  Agricultural  Surveyor  and  Estate  Agent's 
Handbook."  Fourth  Eklition,  Revtsied,  with  Appendix  containing  a  Digest  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  1883 — 1900.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       .  NA  6/0 

"  Full  of  tables  and  examples  In  connection  whh  the  valuation  of  tenant-right,  estatsi,  labour, 
contents  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  Idnds."— ^£ricM//Mra/  Gmsttk, 

"  An  eminently  practical  handbook,  (uD  of  practical  ubles  and  data  of  undoubted  IntWMtmd 
value  to  surveyors  ana  auctioneers  In  preparing  valuations  of  all  kinds."— -/^arMcr. 

POLE  PLANTATIONS  AND  UNDERWOODS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Forming,  Reoonttng, 

Improving,  and  Grubbing  Plantations  and  Underwoods,  their  ValnatioD  for 

Purposes  of  Transfer,  Rental,  Sale  or  Assessment.    By  Tom  Bright.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth •  8/6 

••To  valnen,  fbiesten  and  agents  It  will  be  a  welcome  aid."— ;v#HS»  British  AgHadhiHtt 
••Wen  calculated  to  assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  of  nndoobtadtBtarat 
"^  and  use  both  to  surveyots  and  enctloneeis  in  prepaiHig  vahiatioos  of  all  kinds."— ilfgrf/ftwsM. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYOR  AND  E5TATE  AGENTS 

HANDBOOK. 

Of  Practical  Rules,  Fonnuls,  Tables,  and  Data.  A  Comprehensive  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Surveyors,  Agents,  Landowners,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Equipment,  the  Management,  or  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates.  By 
Tom  Bright,  Agricultural  Surveyor  and  Valuer,  Author  of  "The  Agri- 
cultural Valuer's  Asustant,"  &c.    With  Illustrations.      Fcap.  8vo,  Leather. 

Net  lie 

' '  An  exceedingly  useliil  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  admtnbly  chosen.  The  classes  for 
whom  the  work  is  intended  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  this  comprehensire  handbook  accessible 
for  leference."— Lrttf  SivcA  youmaL 

"It  is  a  singuUily  compact  and  well  Informed  compendium  of  the  facts  and  figures  Ukely  te 
be  required  in  estate  woric,  and  is  certain  lo  prove  of  much  service  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.*— ^SVv/JMaM. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT. 

Being  Tables  on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
Estates.  With  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary 
Acres  to    Statute    Measure.   &c.    By    R.    Hudson,    C.B.      New-  Edition. 

Royal  32mo,  leather,  elastic  oand 4/0 

"Of  incalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professional  man. "—AbraMMrf*  yMtmtU, 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Memoranda  required  in  any  Compotatioa 
relaung  to  the  Permanent  Imjprovement  of  Landed  Property.  By  John  Kwart, 
Surveyor.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  a^mo,  oblong,  leatner       .    4>/0 
"  A  compendious  and  handy  Httlc  yc\axo»."-~S^uUUer. 

THE    LAND   VALUER^S    COMPLETE    POCKET-BOOK, 

Being  the  above  Two  Works  bound  together.      Leather  ....     7/6 

HANDBOOK  OP  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Guide  to^  the  Purchase,  Tenancy,  and  Com- 
pulsory Sale  of  Houses  and  Land,  ^  including  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures : 
with  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valuations,  Information  on  Building  and  on  the 
right  use  of  Decorative  Art.  By  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 
Seventh  Edition.     lamo,  cloth  [Just  Published.    fl/Q 

"  The  advice  Is  thoroushly  practicaL**'£aw  y»ummL 

"  For  all  who  have  deaUngs  with  house  property,  this  is  an  Indispensable  guide."— ZJicMniMM*. 
"  Carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  much  unproved  by  the  addition  of  a  division  oa  Fine  Art. 
A  weD- written  and  thoughtful  wotk.''~Land  Agents'  R*c»rd. 


LAW  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

A  Handbook  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Journalist.    By  John 
B.  Mack  IK,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    .    2/0 
**  This  invaluable  guide  to  journalism  is  a  work  which  all  aspirants  to  a  journalistk  career  wil 
f0Md  with  advantage."— ypHmo/iM. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOLICITORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

£ngaged  in  Promoting  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Provisional  Orders  for 
the  Authorisation  of  Railways.  Tramways,  Gas  and  Water  Works,  &c. 
By  L.  L.  Macassbt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.I.C.E. 
8V0.  cloth «1  8«. 

PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  HOW  to  PROCURE  THEM- 

Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Inventors,  Patentees  and  others.  By  G.  G.  M. 
Hardingham,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C£.,  &c    Demy  8vo,  cloth  •    1/6 

CONCILIATION  &  ARBITRATION  in  LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

A  Historical  Sketch  and  Brief  Statement  of  the  Present  Position  of  the 
Question  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  J.  S.  Jbaks.  Crown  8vo,  soo  pp., 
cloth ^/6 


CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD  <»-  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 


EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER. 

A  Handy- Book  of  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity.  With  a  CoMCiSi 
Dictionary  op  Legal  Terms.  By  A  Barkistbr.  Forty-secood  KdickMi 
carrful'y  Revt«ed.  and  comorisini;  New  Acts  of  Parliament,  iQcIudtni;  tlm 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act^  1904 ;  Weights  and  Measures  A  ct,  1904  ; 
Ltcenstng  Act,  1904;  Shop  Hours  Act,  1904;  as  well  as  the  Motor  Cur  yf«f. 
1903;   Employment  of  Children  Act,   1903;    Poor  Prisonsrs*   De/ertes   Act, 


•  • 


Z903,  &C.    Judicial  Decisions  pronounced  durng;  the  year  have  also  been  dni 
noted.    Crown  8vo,  Boo  pp.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     [Just  Publishad.      ^  '^ 

This  Stemdard  Work  0/  Rejtrtnce  forms  a  Complktb  Epitomk  or 
Laws  op  Engi^hd,  c&mpiHsing  iamongst  other  matter'^ : 


K 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 


LANDLORD  AND  TBNANT 

Vendors  anu  Purchasbrs 
Leases  and  Mortgagbs 

{OINT-STOCK  companies 
f  ASTERS.  SBRVANtS  AND  WOKKMBN 
CONTRACTS  AND  AGRRBMENTS 
MONSY-LBNniNC,  SURRTISHIP 

Pabtnbrship.  Shipping  Law 
Sals  and  purchase  op  Goods 

CHBQUBS.    BltXS  AND    NOTBS 

Bills  op  Salb,  Bankruptcy 
Life.  Fibb,  and  Marine  insurance 

LlBBL  AND   SUINDBB 


Criminal  Law 
Parliamentary  Elections 
County  Coitncils 
District  and  parish  Councii^ 
Borough  corporations 
Trustees  and  Executors 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens 
Copyright.  Patents.  Trade  Mark» 
Husband  and  wipe.  Divorce 
INPANCY,  Custody  op  Children 
PuBi  ic  Health  *no  suisancbs 
Game  Laws.  Gaming.  Innkeepers 
Taxbs>  «no  Death  Duties 


Forms  of  wills,  agrbbmbnts,  noticbs,  &c 


far    The  ehjtet  ff  this  ttork  U  U  emaUe  tkon  wh*  eomsuttH  I*  ktl^ tkemsehmt  tt tkr 
• ,  mnd  tktrtby  to  Msptnse,  ms/ar  ms  fosHkU,  tvitk  prYtssiomml  assistmnct  and  adoice.     TTUrr 
mr«  nmny  wromgi  mnd  grUvances  which  ftrsons  ruimit  t»  from  Hmt  to  timt  Ikrotith  not 
knowing  how  or  whort  to  Pf^ly  /tr  rtdress ;  mnd  many  persons  have  as  grtat  a  drutd^m 
tmmyer's  ^ct  as  ^a  Hon'*  don.    With  this  book  at  hand  it  is  btUoved  that  many  a  SiX-AND. 
ElCHTFENCB  mav  be  saved  ;  mat^  a  wrow  mdrtssed  ;  many  a  right  rtciaimod  ;  many  a  law 
tuitavoidtd:  and  many  an  evil  abated.     The  work  has  estakltshod  itsel/  as  the  standard  legal 
advisor  ^all  classes,  and  has  also  made  a  refutation/or  itsel/  «u  a  nse/ui  book  •/  rytnmfliytr 
locwyers  residing  at  a  distant*  /Tom  law  libraries,  who  are  glad  to  have  at  hand  a  work 
omoodgfiftg  recent  doeitions  meed  i 


*,*  Opinions  op  the  Prbss. 

**The  amount  of  information  ^vcn  in  the  rnlume  is  simply  wonderfuL    The  continued 
popularity  of  the  work  shows  that  it  fulfils  a  usf  ful  purpose." — Lato  yoMrnal, 

"  As  a  book  of  reference  thi«  volume  is  without  a  rival."-  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"No  Englishman  ouf^ht  to  be  without  this  hook."— Engineer. 

"  Ouifht  to  be  in  every  business  establishment  and  in  all  \ihnjies.''—She/fffld  Post. 

"The  'Concise  Dictionary '  adds  considerably  to  its  value."— fi'estminster Casette. 

"  It  Is  a  complete  code  of  English  l^w  wrttton  in  plain  language,  which  aU  can  undentaoA 
.  .  .  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  businen  man,  and  aU  who  wiah  to  aboHsh  lawyen'  fattfc"— 
Weekly  Times. 

"  A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  considerable  care."— Z«w  Mogmtine. 

"  A  complete  digest  of  the  most  useful  facts  which  constitute  English  law."— GM<. 

"Admirably  done,  admirably  ananged.  and  admirably  cheap."— Z^m^  Mtrtury. 

"  A  cooctse.  cheap,  and  complete  epitome  of  the  English  law.    So  plainly  wiittso  thatke  wke 
ftttts  nay  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  understand,  "—^^rarv. 

"  A  dictionary  of  l^al  facts  well  pot  together.    The  book  Is  a  very  useful  ont-'-'-Sfteiotet. 


LABOUR  CONTRACTS. 

A  Popolar  Handbook  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  for  Works  and  Services.   By 
Dayid  Gibbons.   Fourth  Edition,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  by  T.  F.  Uttl!?, 


Solicitor.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
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WEALE'S   SCIENTIFIC  d    TECHNICAL  SERIES. 


MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,    &c. 

Geometry,  Descriptive.    J.  F.  Hsathxb  •       .       •  2/- 

Practical  Plane  Geometry.    J.  F.  Hsi^THXE.       .    .  2/- 

Analytical  Geometry.    J.  Hakk  &  J.  R.  Touno.       .  2/- 

Geometry.     Part  I.  (Euclid,  Bka.  I.— III.)    H.  Law  1/6 
Part  II.     (EucUd,  Booka  IV.,  V.,  YL,  XI., 

XII.).    H.  Law 1/6 

Geometry,  in  i  voL  (Enclid'a  ELemente)  •  •  •  •  2/6 
Plane  Trigonometry.    J.  Hann         •       •       •       .1/6 

Spherical  Trigonometry.    J.  Hank     •       •       •    •  i/- 

The  above  2  toIb.,  bound  together  •        •        •        .2/6 

Differential  Calculus.    W.  S.  B.  Woolhovse        .    .  1/6 

Integral  Calculus.    H.  Cox i/- 

Algebra.    J.  Haddok 2/- 

Key  to  ditto 1/6 

Boole-keeping.    J.  Haddok        .       .       .  .1/6 

Arithmetic.    J.  R.  Touko 1/6 

Key  to  ditto 1/6 

Equational  Arithmetic.    W.  Hipslst    .       .       .    .  1/6 

Arithmetic.    J.  Haddok 1/6 

Key  to  ditto 1/6 

Mathematical  Instruments.    Heather  &  Walmiblst  2/- 

Drawing  &  Measuring  Instruments.  J.  F.  Hsathsb  1/6 
Optical  Instruments.  J.  F.  Hsathxs  .1/6 
Surveying   A   Astronomical    Instruments.     J.  F. 

Hxathbs 1/6 

The  above  3  yoIs.,  bound  together  .        .        •        .  4/6 

Mensuration  and  Measuring.    T.  Bakxb    .       •    •  1/6 

Slide  Rule,  &  How  to  Use  it    0.  Hoabx              .  2/6 

Measures,  Weights,  &  Moneys.  W.  S.  B.  Woolhousx  2/6 

Logarithms,  Treatise  on,  with  Tables.    H.  Law  .  3/- 

Compound  Interest  and  Annuities.    F.  Thomak    .  4/- 

Compendious  Calculator.    D.  O'Gokmak        •       .  2/6 

Mathematics.    F.  Oahpik 3/- 

Astronomy.    R.  Maik  k  W.  T.  Ltkk  .        •       •       •  2/- 

Statics  and  Dynamics.     T.  Baksr       .        •       .    .  1/6 

Superficial  Measurement.    J.  Hawkikos        •       •  3/6 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7.  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


WEHE'S  ^SCIENTIFIC  A   TECHNICAL  SERiES. 


BUILDING    &    ARCHITECTURE. 

Building  Estates.    F.  Vjjtulxd        ...  -      ^Z- 

Science  of  Building.    EL  W.  Tarn  •     •     3/< 

Building,  Art  of.    E.  Dobson  and  J.  P.  Allkn   .  .      2/- 

Book  on  Building.    Sir  K  Biokbtt  •     •     4/6 

Dwelling  Houses,  Erection  of.    S.  H.  Bbookb  .     2/6 

Cottage  Building.    G.  B.  Allen 2/- 

Acoustics  of  Public  Buildings.    Prot  T.  B.  Smith  .     1/6 
Practical  Bricklaying.    A.  Hammond    .        .  1/6 

Practical  Brick  Cutting  &  Setting.    A.  Hamkoitd  .     i/< 

Brickwork.    F.  Walxxb i/i 

Brick  and  Tile  Making.    £.  Dobson.  .        .     3/- 

Practical  Brick  &  Tile  Book.    Dobson  k  Hammond    6/- 
Oarpentry  and  Joinery.    T.  Tbbdoold  k  E.  W.  Tabn    ^16 

Atlas  of  35  plates  to  the  aboye 6/- 

Handrailing,  and  Staircasing.    G.  Colli^gs  -  .        .2/6 
Circular  Work  in  Carpentry.    6.  Collinos        •    •    2/6 
Roof  Carpentry.    G.  Oollinos  .        .        .        •       •    2/- 
Construction  of  Roofs.    £.  W.  Ta&n  .       «       .    .    1/6 
Joints  used  by  Builders.    J.  W.  Ghbistt        .       .    3/- 

Shoring.    G.  H.  Blaoroyb 1/6 

Timber  Importer's  &  Builder's  Guide.  R.E.Grandt    2/- 
Plumbing.    W.  P.  Bvohan  .  .       .    .    3/6 

Ventilation  of  Buildings.    W.  P.  Bvchan  .    ^jS 

Practical  Plasterer.    W.  Ebmp 2/- 

House-Painting.    E.  A.  Davidson  .        •       *    Sh 

Elementary  Decoration.  J.  W.  Facet  .  •  .  .  2/- 
Practical  House  Decoration.    J.  W.  Faobt     •      .    2/6 

Qas-Fitting.    J.  Black 2/6 

Portland  Cement  for  Users.  H.  Faija  .  .  •  2/- 
Limes,  Cements,  &  Mortars.  G.  R.  Burnbll  .  .  1/6 
Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting.    £.  Dobson  .   2/6 

Arches,  Piers,  and  Buttresses.  W.  Bland  .  .  1/6 
Quantities  and  Measurements.  A.  C.  Beaton  .  1/6 
Complete  Measurer.    R.  Hoston  •   •   4/- 

Superficial  Measurement.  J.  Hawkinos  .  .  3/6 
Light,  for  use  of  Architects.  K  W.  Tabn  .  .  1/6 
Hints  to  Young  Architects.  WiOHTWiOK&GriLLAUME  3/6 
Dictionary  of  Architectural  Terms.    J.  Wealk    .  5/- 


CROSBY   LOCKWOOD   &   SON,  7,  Stationers'  HaU  Ccmrt,  E.C.  I  }-^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MlCHIGAi 
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UNrV.  OF  M? 


BUILDING    ft   ARCHITECTURE— «anld. 

Architecture,  Order*.     W.  H.  Lsbbs 
Architecture,  Styles,     T.  T.  Burt 

The  sboTB  1  vol>.,  boond  toRethBr 
Archilectura,  Design.     K  L.  Oabbett 

The  aboTe  3  vdIb.,  twnnd  togethm 
Architectural  Modelling.     T.  A.  RiOHASDsoii 
Vitruviua'  Architecture.    J.  Owilt 
Grecian  Architecture.     Loid  Abibsexn 

The  above  1  voli. ,  booud  toguthcr       . 

PINE    ARTS. 

Dictionary  of  Painters.     P.  Dabvl 

P&inting,  Fine  Art.     T.  J.  Gdllick  A.  J.  Timbs  . 

Gran^mar  of  Colouring.    G.  Fihld  &  K  A.  DAVmsor 

Perspective.     0.  Pyhk 

Glass  Staining  &  Painting  on  Glass . 

Music.      0.  0.  aPBHOXB  . 

Pianoforte  Instruction.    0.  0.  Sfenosb^ 

INDUSTRIAL    & 

Cements,  Pastes,  Glues,  i 
Clocks,  Watches,  and  Bells. 
Goldsmith's  Handbook.     ~ 
Silversmith's  Hand  boo  I 
Goldsmith's  &Si1vers| 
Hail-Marking  of  Ji 
Cabinet-Maker's  C 
practical  Organ 
Coach  Buildir 
Brass  Four 
French  P 
Housa 
Letf 


I 


